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Don’t Overlook 


the 


Classroom Vertical File 
By GUY WAGNER 
Director, Curriculum Laboratory 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


VERYWHERE WE LOOK there is 
evidence of man’s effort to enrich 
his life: from goose grease to 

penicillin; from the raspy cylinder pho- 
nograph records of Thomas A. Edison to 
high fidelity; from the drafty, dirt-floor 
log cabin to the modern ranch-type 
house with its push button conven- 
ences; from Dobbin plodding along at 
fives miles per hour to his machine 
counterpart powered by 250 horses 
purring quietly underneath the hood. 
And most of us today will not buy a 
loaf of bread unless it is enriched with 
vitamin Bı and a host of other health- 
building ingredients. 

Education, too, is pursuing this con- 
cept of enrichment. Schools everywhere 
are becoming increasingly aware of new 
ways and new materials for improving 
learning. Because education in the past 
was based largely on textbook teaching, 
we may identify this trend as enrich- 
ment beyond the textbook. 

Much of this enrichment calls upon 
the taxpayer to open up his pocketbook. 
And rightfully so! Children are our 
greatest natural resource and it would be 
poor business judgment as well as adult 


selfishness to provide them with an in- 
ferior education. 

Most of our schools are meeting this 
challenge to a reasonable degree al- 
though there is a wide variation in both 
local attitudes and local potentials in this 
respect. However, in an increasing num- 
ber of schools, we find a wide range of 
science apparatus, numerous and often 
expensive items for the physical educa- 
tion program, up-to-date maps and 
globes, classroom encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, facilities for working in a 
number of art media, well-equipped in- 
dustrial art shops, and expensive musical 
instruments often furnished by the 
schools. School libraries, too, have im- 
proved vastly in facilities, services, and 
reading matter. 


Spotlighting Vertical File Materials 


But this article is designed primarily 
to spotlight vertical file materials as a 
somewhat neglected as well as poten- 
tially profitable source of enrichment 
First of all, it should be recognized (hat 
vertical file materials, like many of th 
best things in life, are free or at ie 
easily accessible. Their acceptance and 
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use is often only a matter of teacher in- 
terest and initiative. 

We know that the beautiful colors of 
autumn are overlooked by many to 
whom they are most accessible. The in- 
triguing sounds of nature are seldom 
identified and listened to with apprecia- 
tion. The art treasures of our museums 
are not even thought of, let alone 
studied and enjoyed by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people. Even stimulating 
conversation with friends is often for- 
saken in favor of the more passive and 
expensive types of pleasure. In like 
fashion, there is a wealth of valuable 
instructional materials easily accessible 
to teachers, often at little or no cost. 
The puzzling thing is that such materi- 
als often are permitted to lie dormant 
when they would, properly used, height- 
en pupil interest and give greater depth 
of meaning to the subjects being studied. 

What is the reason for this lack of 
use? Possibly many teachers are un- 
familiar with these materials and their 
sources. Furthermore, it may be that 
time does not seem to be available for 
searching out and obtaining these materi- 
als. The main reason, however, probably 
lies in the lack of any systematic plan to 
classify and house the many items that 
teachers either already have or know 
about. If this is the case, the solution to 


the problem lies in the development of 
the classroom vertical file. 


What Is A Vertical File? 

A vertical file is simply what its name 
indicates. It is a system for filing pam- 
phlets, booklets, etc., vertically — on 
edge. It is a system for housing certain 
learning materials which normally are 
stacked in cupboards or on shelves, item 
upon item, thus making accessibility to 
desired materials difficult and time con- 
suming. It is a system of classifying 


pamphlets, folded posters, bulletins, pa- 
per covered booklets, tearsheets, flet 
pictures, and clippings so that they oe 
be quickly found according to designatec 
labels. In other words, it is a filing sys- 
tem rather than a piling system. 

Metal cabinets, with four drawers 
running on rollers, are rec: 
ommended for verticalfile 
materials. Many schools and offices are 
now using folders which can be sus- 
pended from a metal frame in the file 
drawer thus keeping the tabs on the 
folders at a horizontal level. It is als 
relatively efficient to use stiff cardboar 
dividers or manila folders with project- 
ing tabs for labels. The weakness 1m 
this latter system, however, is that the 
tabs are likely to be at varying _ 
thus making quick finding of the # 
headings more difficult. 

If money is not available to purchase 
this commercial type of filing system, 
the teacher and children may prepa 
appropriately such containers as cgs 
crates or orange cases. Some teachers 
have had children finish this “free type 
of filing cabinet by sanding and paint- 
ing it with a selected color. For dividers 
they used manila folders or some form 
of heavy cardboard that would stand 
upright in the filing box. 


sliding 
housing 


Developing the Vertical File 

It seems essential that some form pak 
vertical file system be developed ns 
that the materials be classified accor¢ pe 
to subject headings most favorable ap 
classroom use. Within the limits of aul 
maturity and ability, children a : 
be called upon to obtain the mater ey 
evaluate these materials, determine om 
terms for classification, write key ee 
on the materials Cor use typed labe ie 
and then place the materials correct? 
in the filing cabinet. 
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It should be recognized that most 
vertical file materials are likely to have 
been produced recently and thus are up 
to date. Probably the major type of ma- 
terial is that which may be called 
“sponsored.” Such materials come from 
business, industry, government, and 
civic organizations. The values inherent 
in such materials, as well as cautions to 
be observed in their selection, will be 
discussed later on. 

In addition to sponsored materials, 
however, it is evident that the vertical 
file will house many other materials 
available to the pupils in their homes 
and the classroom. For instance, some 
teachers have found it advisable to staple 
or bind tearsheets from discarded text- 
books.* To illustrate, a story in a reader 
dealing with the subject of insects may 
be torn out and prepared for inclusion 
in the vertical file. Other commonly 
available materials include pictures from 
calendars, magazines, and newspapers. 
Frequently clippings from magazines 
and newspapers contain graphic aids 
and reading that might well be used 
time and again. The vertical file can 
house them as long as they are useful. 
Such items as the common road map, 
and especially the state highway maps 
can be housed in a vertical file and cer- 
tainly no one would criticize their use 
in the classroom. Then, too, children 
often own informational booklets that 
no longer hold personal interest for 
them. These booklets, rather than being 
discarded, might find a useful place at 
some grade level in the school system. 

One seldom-thought-of-value of ver- 
tical file materials lies in the dynamics 
which accompany something which is 
new and fresh in the daily routine of 


study. Oftentimes children will write 


thoughtful businesslike letters request- 
ing materials which fit the units or 
topics being studied. A visit from the 
mailman is as curiosity-developing to 
children as it is to adults. “What's in 
the package? Where did it come from?” 
The materials thus received are pretty 
likely to challenge the youngsters to 
fairly detailed study. This sort of en- 
richment beyond the textbook helps give 
purpose and meaning to learning. 


Screening Vertical File Materials 

It is obvious that free and inexpensive 
materials from industry and other 
organizations should not be used to pro- 
mote the interests of private concerns, 
nor should they ever be permitted to 
foster causes which are not in the pub- 
lic interest. Teachers need to consider 
carefully the effect, good or bad, that 
the materials may have upon the pupils 
who use them. This means that some 
sort of screening plan should be devised 
so that all donated material Cas well 
as that which is purchased) is admitted 
to schoolroom use only after its merits 
have been carefully judged. 

It can be noted, however, that most 
sponsored materials today, prepared for 
classroom use, have little or no adver- 
tising or propaganda. Most of this ma- 
terial is in good taste, is authentic, gives 
more detail than can be found in the 
textbook, is up-to-date, and is written in 
an engaging style. Donors seem to be 
increasingly sensitive to the kind of ma- 
terials desirable for young people to 
study, thus they carefully avoid intro- 
ducing content or illustrations that could 
be justifiably criticized. They apparently 
recognize that an excessive amount 
of advertising or the promotion of an 
unacceptable cause will likely preclude 


*An excellent device for giving tearsheets a simple, inexpensive binding is the U-File- 
M binders, obtainable from the U-File-M Binder Manufacturing Company, Inc., Syracuse, 


New York. 


6 


the use of their publications in the class- 
rooms. A comparison of such materials 
with the advertising in current maga- 
zines will usually show quite a diver- 
gence in the “come on” approach. 


A Critical Appraisal 
Teachers should recognize that pupils 

in our schools are constantly confronted 
with many kinds of persuasive influ- 
ences. Some of these influences come 
via radio and TV. Magazines and 
newspapers carry many articles and ad- 
vertisements designed to influence the 
reader to think a certain way or to buy 
a specific product. If our children are 
to live thoughtfully and successfully in 
a world of persuasion, then it is up to 
society to help them make good judg- 
ments regarding what they hear and 
read, whether it be mildly slanted or 
strongly biased. Perhaps wise classroom 
guidance in the use of learning materi 


als 
produced by industry and other organi- 
zations w 


ill help our young people make 
sounder judgments as to what is false, 


what is only half-truth, and what is 
true. 

On the other hand, schools must be 
aware of, and understand, the argu- 
ments commonly offered against the use 
of sponsored materials in the classroom, 
A thoughtful appraisal of these argu- 
ments will not necessarily close the door 


to sponsored materials, but it should 
make teachers intelligent appr 


users, 
Perhaps the four mos 
arguments are: 
right to use any 
help to promote a 
schools must be 
the Possibility of 
may not be in th 
Society, (3) 
material is mi 


aisers and 


t significant 
C1) schools have no 


material which might 
specific product, (2) 
“foolproofed” against 
promoting ideas that 
e best interest of our 
in some instances, the 
sleading, chiefly by pre- 
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senting false claims, half-truths, and 
incomplete information, and (4) the 
overuse of sponsored materials may 
steal time from other important aspects 
of the curriculum. 

In all fairness, it should be recognized 
that there may be a case against certain 
sponsored materials. It seems, however, 
that an increasing number of schools 
feel that the value inherent in much of 
this material outweighs the possible haz- 
ards and disadvantages. Such schools 
avoid a closed-door policy, but at the 
same time set up effective guards to the 
admission of undesirable materials. 
Among the more important criteria by 
means of which these schools rauan 
sponsored materials are: (1) all vation 
file material should make a constructive 
contribution to the educational program 
of the school, (2) there should be i 
direct sales promotion or boatful, # 
aggerated claims, (3) the materials Gi 
not mislead by presenting false claims, 
half-truths and incomplete information. 
(However, some misleading material 
might have a place in a high school class 
where students are given guidance in 
critical analysis. Teachers should help 
young people to detect “phony” informa- 
tion in what they read and hear.), (4) 
the material is true to life and authentic, 
C5) in case of controversial issues, each 
side of the case is presented without 
bias, (6) the material is geared to the 
maturity and interest levels of the pu- 
pils, (7) the content is presented in 
readable style, having the marks sia 
literary craftsmanship, (8) the illustra 
tions are pertinent to the content; 1° 
merely eye-catchers that have little OY 
no relationship to the subject, and (9) 
the material must not promote a prod- 
uct—even a good one—out of propor- 
tion to its merit. Here teachers should 
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help young people to become sensitive to 
“exaggerations.” 
The Vertical File in Action 

In a sense, the vertical file contributes 
to learning in two different yet closely 
related ways. In the first place, the very 
act of searching out, obtaining, evalu- 
ating, classifying and filing is often an 
important series of learning experiences. 
As pupils pursue the study of a topic, 
it makes sense that their research points 
toward the discovery of learning materi- 
als not already available in the school. 
Thus, they look for pertinent magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and the like which 
may later deserve inclusion in the class- 
room vertical file. 

Under the guidance of a teacher, 
these pupils will learn to critically evalu- 
ate what they discover. If the materials 
are of high merit, steps will be taken 
to decide on key classification terms; 
subsequently placing the materials ap- 
propriately in the vertical file. Thus it 
appears that in obtaining and servicing 
these materials there will be valuable 
concomitant learnings in such fields as 
interviews, business correspondence, 
geography, critical reading, alphabetiz- 
ing, word choice, classification, and 
filing. Here it is the process of develop- 
ing the file that is the contributor to 
learning. 

The more commonly-thought-of-value 
of the vertical file, however, is in its 
use as a resource containing a wide 
range of information. For instance, a 
pamphlet The Story of Rubber may give 


much more elaboration to the subject 
than would be possible in a geography 
textbook. Furthermore, the information 
may be more up-to-date and more fully 
illustrated. 

The vertical file has resource value 
also in providing bulletin board ma- 
terials such as pictures, charts, and 
diagrams. Many of these will not be 
found in textbooks, and if they were, the 
textbook illustrations would likely be 
on a much smaller scale. 

Vertical file materials are useful, too, 
in meeting the needs and interests of 
individual pupils; they provide reading 
materials at varying difficulty levels and 
cover a wide range of interest. And 
when their needs and interests are met, 
children will “dig in,” attacking their 
studies with sincerity and zeal. 

It would be enlightening to visit a 
thousand classrooms, chosen at random, 
throughout the nation. Most of these 
classrooms would probably reveal a mod- 
est use of vertical file materials, but 
there would be found little attempt to 
obtain, classify, file, and use these ma- 
terials in a systematic way. There would 
be a few sparkling classrooms, however, 
where the dynamics of current materi- 
als, as developed in the vertical file, 
would be infusing both teacher and 
pupils with purpose and an increasing 
desire to learn. Educators may well ask 
the question, “To what extent is a top- 
notch classroom vertical file a ‘baro- 
meter’ of good teaching and pupil 
achievement?” 
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THE ScHooL TEACHERS. By A. Tropp. N. Y. 
Macmillan. 1957. $4.50 


American teachers will read with interest 
this carefully documented story of the growth 
of the teaching profession in England and 
Wales from 1800 to the present day. It is 
the heroic tale of the struggle of a profession- 
al group—the largest in England and Wales 
=fo elevate their status against hostility, 
misunderstanding, and widespread indiffer- 
ence, Dr. Tropp focuses attention on the 
teachers themselves, on the ways in which 
they have been recruited and trained, their 
conditions of employment, their position on 
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the social structure, and thcir professional 
associations. The book is a worthy contribu- 
tion to the history of education.—W. P. S. 


Guipancr For Topay’s Scuooxs. By 
Charles R. Foster. N. Y. Ginn. 1957. $5.00. 


Guidance for Today's Schools was written 
to help teachers-in-training and those in ser- 
vice to understand and utilize the guidance 
potential of the school and community. The 
book secks to give the teacher and the student 
an appreciation of what guidance means, 
what it can accomplish and how it can con- 
tribute to the growth and happiness of ae 
pupil by helping him to orient himself towa” 
his future role of citizen and parent. The text 
is divided into fourteen chapters, all of which 
contribute to the stated aims of the volume. 
The book proposes a system of organization 
that draws upon the total resources of the 
community and stresses the broad implica- 
tions of guidance. An excellent text for a 
course in guidance and the classroom teacher. 

—William P. Sears 


What’s the Difference? 


By ANN ESS MORROW 
Pontiac High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


NDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES are 
found in teachers, as well as in boys 
and girls. Thus the subject has a 
dual approach. 
Dual Approach Stressed 

Boys and girls are quick to note the 
varying of personalities, the fluctuation 
in standards and techniques, the differ- 
ences in evaluation, since much of this 
part of teaching is subjective like an 
essay test. They realize that in one 
teacher they have conscientiousness; in 
another, authoritarianism; in still an- 
other, understanding. And they gauge 
themselves accordingly, for adaptation 
is a quality of youth. 

In Mr. Smith's class they dare not 
argue; in Miss Richard's, they freely 
discuss; in Mr. Arnold’s where the aca- 
demic fence is high, they must stay 
within the bounds of daily subject mat- 
ter; in Mrs. Thompson’s room, the 
flexibility is great. If a story of religion 
leads them to visit a synagogue or to 
have a pastor as their guest or to in- 
terview a priest, there are no barriers to 
keep them within the confines of pages 
21 to 25. Often, too, the boys and girls 
voice these differences—proclaim them 
to the teachers boldly. “In Mrs. Clark’s 
room we did it THIS way,” and the 
statement is made in such a manner as 
to suggest that students who have never 
known the jurisdiction of Mrs. Clark 
just have not lived, or living, have but 
short time to endure. But soon they 


come to realize that no teacher likes to 
have another one constantly quoted, and 
once again, adjustment takes place. 

If, in turn, teachers showed the same 
degree of recognition of those differences 
which are so definitely a part of human 
nature, and adapted their academic be- 
havior to the students whom they guide, 
a more healthy classroom atmosphere 
might prevail. Surely the very essence of 
America is individualism. Where then 
should this be more readily acknowl- 
edged than in the schools? 


Fear of Differences Felt 


Often teachers fear this range of 
differences, not only because of the 
academic problems that ensue from 
such a situation, but because of the fact 
that it may be used by others as a cri- 
terion of teaching, and that it will reflect 
unfavorably upon them. They think of 
diversity as a handicap, rather than a 
resource. Actually, however, this range 
of differences which definitely widens 
as boys and girls advance scholastically 
is a true indication that children have 
been taught with wisdom, not with care- 
lessness. Physical differences we meet 
everywhere in normal children, Why, 
then, should we be reluctant to admit 
that mental differences exist as well? 
Can it be, perhaps, that we realize that 
the task of gearing education to the child 
is a professional problem in the solution 
of which we feel ourselves more or less 
inadequate? 
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One Set of Standards Prevails 


First, there are teachers who show no 
heed—who make each child lie upon 
the same Procrustean bed of education. 
“Educators made the bed,” they state 
with firm inaccuracy. “Now let the chil- 
dren lie on it.” And what can victims 
do? 

Those who would overreach the con- 
fines of their grades have their impulses 
chopped off promptly. In this particular 
grade one does not delve into the area 
which is reserved for next semester; ad- 
herence to a curricular calendar is 
adamant here. 

The other type of misfit concerns 
those of understature. Their limited 
abilities are stretched beyond endurance, 
and interest fast expires in the pain of 
reaching goals that literally lie beyond. 

For the lucky few who really fit, 
there is promotion upwards. 

Thus a bunk-bed type of education 
prevails —with emphasis on the first 
part of the compound word. Truly in 
this sort of situation the teacher, as well 
as the student, lies down on the job at 
a time when innerspring is needed to 
Overcome a Sagging interest. 

So much, then, for the te 
sees no differences and w 
turn out an assembly 
uct. She forgets many facts—among 
them, that some children frighten easily. 
They come to her for help they do not 
get, and bunny-hop back to their desks, 
their poor little participles dangling, 
Unknowingly, she is creating potential 

drop-outs, for no one likes to continue 
long in areas in which he meets consist- 
ent failure. 


acher who 
ho tends to 
line sort of prod- 


Complication Caused by 


One Set of Standards 


Other teachers recognize these dif- 
fering factors, but also meet the problem 


ineffectually. They become so steeped 
in the principles of democracy that one 
set of standards prevails. They do not 
see the fallacy in the concept that all 
men are created equal. Certainly boys 
and girls are not—or women, either. 
Thus their overlooking of individual 
differences creates differences with in- 
dividuals—and sometimes these become 
so serious that the holding power of the 
school is jeopardized. 


Differences Often Ignored 

What's the difference? A real teacher 
knows. She realizes through a testing 
program and through keen observation 
that Billy reads on third grade level, 
while Alice, across the aisle, proceeds at 
seventh. She sees the evidence and acts 
on her convictions: she scowls at him 
and smiles at her—and promptly elim- 
inates herself from the true teacher 
category. 

Her problems increased by stationary 
chairs, by crowded quarters, by dusty 
concepts, by rigid administration, she 
attempts to keep the busy busier and the 
not-so-busy quiet. Let no one think a 
noisy room is hers. A tomb-stone silence 
prevails here. And busy sounds of na- 
tural learning situations cannot enter 
in. Nor can initiative. Thus she recog- 
nizes individual differences, and stops 
right there. 


Varied Performance 
at One Level Discussed 


Again, teachers democratically pie 
scribe the same assignment for every- 
body, but expect varying degrees 7 
performance—the fast ones to ae 
while the average pant. Obviously, th 
slow ones can’t. But “What's the differ- 
ence?” she asks herself. Let the speedy 
ones glide—the slow group can ride on 
the efforts of the big wheels. Many 


WHAT'S THE 


teachers think they solve it this way. 
And they coast along with conscience 
comfortably assuaged at thus paying dif- 
ference deference. 

Easy Way Chosen 

Many teachers, who first wear ques- 
tion-mark looks suggestive of the button- 
hook era, smile in parentheses as they 
realize that these differences exist. Yet 
they continue as if this realization were 
not theirs. If one acts upon the recogni- 
tion of this, it involves all the versatility 
of an experienced orchestra leader, of 
one who is able to play with ease on all 
instruments and produce simultaneous- 
ly a great symphony of academic sound. 
Most of us find it easier to be a one- 
instrument piper or a vocalist. It is no 
circus—the obligation that arises from 
difference recognition, though it calls 
for at least a three-ring system of plan- 
ning. Too much effort is involved in 
compiling a variety of reading material 
and project possibilities, in making an 
intensive study of boys and girls, in 
bringing courses of study up to date with 
flexibility and the meeting “of needs 
uppermost. 

This can all be avoided if one sails a 
traditional course with the wake at a 
minimum and the sleepy all at sea. Many 
a teacher finds it difficult to mix, yet not 
confuse. Yet there is a difficult problem 
—to find one level of difficulty appro- 
priate for most, usable by the slow, and 
stimulating for the fast. Ponce de Leon 
and Diogenes initiated searches too. 


Use of Abilitics Grouping 
In some schools the problem is solved 
through the use of abilities grouping. 
Having stidied children and conducted 
tests that indicate interest, abilities, and 
readiness, the teachers classify the stu- 
dents. But perhaps because we live in an 
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age of specialization, they tend to find 
it easier to work at one level only. So 
Mrs. Drew will keep only her fast read- 
ers in her room that period, receiving 
simultaneously the fast readers from 
other rooms at the same grade-level. Her 
slow ones go to Mr. Gray, whose out- 
look grows as colorless as his name in 
the monotony of students sent to him. 
Easier teaching thus results with only 
one level of planning called for, but 
all the familiar questions as to homo- 
geneous grouping crop up once again. 
Is there adequate stimulation for teacher 
and students? Is there a fostering of 
status consciousness? Is there sufficient 
justification for this so-called artificial 
grouping? Whether one answers these 
affirmatively or negatively, the problem 
of administration still remains a big one. 
For it involves a scheduling of classes, 
similar and simultaneous, often within a 
big department, and in large schools, 
where many, many people are involved, 
this is really difficult. 


DIFFERENCE? 


Same Subject Matter Offered 
at Different Levels 


The problem of differences, too, is 
often partially solved by the use of the 
same reading material on different lev- 
els, the book chosen being suited to the 
needs and interests of the class. Thus 
Johnny, reading slowly, is comforted to 
realize he is dealing wth the same con- 
tent material as Mary, who wings effort- 
lessly over the pages. The satisfaction he 
derives in gaining meaning from the 
printed symbols, in unlocking mysteries 
that all too long have bothered him, 
tends to offset any stigma he might feel 
at having to read it at lower level. His 
great need is to meet success, and the 
questions he is asked concerning this 
must be those that he can answer if he 
is to build a liking for the subject. 
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This factor of human card ae 
i even as difficulty 
eed unique, for =< 
Š increase with the rise of new pgs 
density of ideas, complexity ei a 
s es, it tends to decrease with t p : 
ces, ; i 
haan interest. This fact the e “a 
ti ve teacher must always act upon; O; 
a ultimate problems of education are 
aaa: like rubbers on a rainy day— 
po nds, absolute like postage stamps. 
Ema hen, has its merits, yet 
This method, then, t 
the present time much literature does 
: t come to us in multi-level manner, 
<r . . « 
Until it does, the teacher, then, is limit- 
ed materially. 


Variety in Goals Suggested 


- It concerns the setting up 
of different goals within the room, and 


is favored by many who teach well. In 
the hands of the adept, it is good; in 
the hands of the inexperienced, 
not. For the teacher must proceed from 
group to group, keeping them all chal- 
lenged at their own level, never letting 
them know attempt- 


And through 
an atmosphere 


Tests on the various levels 
simultaneously so that boys 


will not experience feelings of inferior- 
ity or superiority. Here again, concern- 
ing different levels, teachers tend to be 
reluctant, for after all, the work of mak- 
ing out exams is tripled at least, and 
most of us rebel at this. Yet the true 
teacher sees the accompanying increase 
in values gained—the gem oe 
the favorable attitudes that spring tam 
being able to answer accurately ques 


and girls 
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tions for which one is prepared. 

Truly it is vital that the teacher build 
favorable attitudes, for she realizes that 
the age in which we live has more ser- 
vice occupations at the present time 
than producing occupations—and that 
therefore more people have to read and 
talk effectively. Thus she launches a 


systematic attack upon the printed sym- 
bols. 


Application to Elementary Level 


At elementary level, some authorities 
propose a basic program for the average, 
an enrichment program for the bright— 
dramatics, hobbies, 
dent reading—and 
program for the slow — possibly auditory 
discrimination or the interpreting ae 
sentences. Individual needs must always 
be met, however, in any form of group- 
ing, and often the teacher finds that the 
very bright have areas, too, in which 
they need Special help—perhaps in 
phonics or in comprehension skills. Dr. 
Artley of the University of Missouri 
favors this method. The slow group fol- 
lows the Same Seneral pattern—a long- 
er time on basics, followed at slower 
pace by some degree of enrichment, and 
by special needs. It is important that 
these special needs be met at a time 
when fast readers are busy, however, so 
that no one misses a class activity he 
would otherwise enjoy. No good teacher 


wants her children to feel deprived or 
depraved! 


puppetry, indepen- 
a special needs 


Application to Secondary Level 


At secondary level, Miss Collins, who 
enjoys the challenges that teaching pre- 
sents, might have her slow group con- 
ntent material, the next 
man truths found in the 
elop one into a well written 
while her fast group reads 
nd uses dictionary skills to 


group list hy 
Story and dey 
paragraph, 
the story a 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


trace word origins and to make lists of 
synonyms and antonyms and to study 
shades of meanings. All are brought 
together and friendly feelings are es- 
tablished during that part of the period 
when boys and girls share their findings. 
The essential part is that everyone feel 
an eagerness to tell and show. For Miss 
Collins, it is like matching a two-column 
question on an objective test, for hers 
is the job of matching material to each 
reader's abilities, interests, and mental 
maturity—a task truly Herculean. 


Challenge Given to Writers 
at Adult Level 

Even at adult level, the problem re- 
mains. We must pick no bones with 
Mrs. Jones if the magazines she reads 
are a bit on the lurid side. Let her reach 
for true love-lore instead of a classic, 
but only until folks recognize and an- 
swer the need for simply written books 
on serious subjects—books which aim 
to interest adults who are better in fields 
other than reading. Here is an area in 
individual differences that beckons for 
writers, for it is almost as unexplored as 

the area of poetry for adolescents. 


Unit Method Popular 

The unit method, too, serves as an 
answer in many instances to the matter 
of differences. The entire class launches 
upon the study of one specific piece of 
literature, and individual interests cul- 
minate in various projects which the 
boys and girls choose to do. In the pur- 
suit of these projects, they proceed at 
levels appropriate to meet their own 
needs and interests and capabilities. 


Project Method Favored by Many 

In its broader sense, however, the 
project method receives great favor. 
Through the skillful guidance of the 
teacher, the individual selects a subject 
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in which he shows a real and growing 
interest, a subject worthy of a concen- 
trated effort that sometimes lasts. for 
many weeks. Clear and well-defined, it 
becomes the object of an intensive study 
that involves all four of the language 
arts on a level best suited to the student, 
Pursuing this dominating interest, he 
experiences varied activities in areas of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. His personality tends to expand at 
his own recognition that he has become 
to some degree a self-made classroom au- 
thority on his chosen subject. He learns 
the values of library skills, couples inter- 
est with increasing respect as he comes 
to realize the true significance of the 
project he is in the process of develop- 
ing. 

The teacher, too, learns like the boys 
and girls as she ferrets out new materials 
subsequently supplemented by them. 
She makes available new approaches and 
gains new understanding of the boys 
and girls through the teacher-pupil con- 
ferences necessitated by this method. 
She knows that Mary, in her study of 
family relations, should begin at Little 
Women level, that Forsyte Saga depths 
are not for her. The teacher fairly bulges 
with bibliographies, and knows levels 
like a geologist. Let anyone ask that 
teacher, “What’s the difference?” and 
shell tell him. More than that, she'll 
explain what she’s doing about it, 


New Respect Shown Profession 


Thus the public tends 
aware, little by little, of the 
tility of the role of a teacher 
tician, classroom Physician 
parent, extra-curricular 
clerical worker, friendly 
philosopher. And with the growing of 
this realization, the status of a i - 
sion once belittled Continues to rise i 


to become 
vast versa- 
— diagnos- 
> daytime 
participant, 
guide, and 


What Parents Should Know 


About the 


Retarded Reader 


By MARY H. B. WOLLNER 


Director, Rockford College Reading Clinic 
Rockford, Illinois 


I 


Parents Need to Know that 
‘lure in reading is specific, not due to 
faure child’s lack of intelligence. 


NE OF THE first things we find 
O out from parents who bring their 
children, usually pupils from sec- 
ond through seventh grade, to the Rock- 
ford College Reading Clinic for help is 
whether or not the child is succeeding 
reasonably well in school subjects other 
than reading. If so, and if the child 
shows in our Screening tests an intellect- 
ual capacity that is average or better, we 
Can assure the parents tha 
ster may indeed be what 
tarded reader. It is not “he can’t read, 
he’s dumb.” It is “he’s intelligent, but he 
hasn't been able to learn to read.” 
Since failure to learn to read may be 
traced to any number of causes, such as 
slight neurological damage to language 
centers in the brain, faulty language de- 
velopment, or poor early teaching, we 
are concerned about discovering in a 
particular child the clues to his diffi- 


culty. With an understanding of the 
probable ¢ 


failure, a 
the necess 


t their young- 
we call a re- 


or for being stub- 
do better, if he just 
y, inattentive, or slow, 
about Providing the environ- 


would”), dull, Jaz 
but can set 


ment in which that particular child will 
learn. 

The second important thing we find 
out about the child is whether he learns 
anything on his own:—does he have a 
hobby, a collection, an interest in paint- 
ing, music, or Construction work? If 
the youngster shows power of concentra- 
tion and self-direction in any area which 
demands an accumulation of materials, 
an organization of f: 


acts, memory work, 
planning, 


creative thinking, we feel,— 
and we try to help parents to feel, — 
that he is potentially capable of learning 
to read. It is highly probable that he 
simply has not yet been reached by the 
teaching approaches used in his class- 
rooms. 

Sometimes it appears that what a 
child teaches himself he learns well 
enough, but he struggles in the effort 
to learn what a teacher is teaching him. 
Other times a pupil will be effortful and 
attentive to class work and will be able 
to pass from grade to grade because he 
remembers facts from the recitations of 
other pupils, even though he cannot 
read them for himself. 

The hope that a child will become a 
good reader, when proper teaching 
methods are applied, is greater if he 
has strong hobby interests, According to 
a recent study of adults, those with 
hobbies tend to read significantly more 
than those without 
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II 


Parents Need to Know that 
failure in reading is linked to failure 
in growing up 

The parents help us to examine the 
retarded reader's total outside-of-school 
life. How mature and independent is he 
about playing with other children on his 
block, about caring for his personal and 
body needs, about managing his time 
and his money? If the child seems self- 
sufficient and makes to-be-expected 
strides in all areas of growing up except 
learning to read, then, obviously, he is 
suffering from a specific “accidental” 
failure and needs to be tutored at once 
in order to bring this reading up to his 
total maturity level. 

If, on the other hand, our exploration 
shows the child to be clinging, babyish, 
dependent beyond what one would ex- 
pect for a boy or girl of his or her age, 
then this helps us to understand why 
his learning to read has been delayed. 
We talk over with the parents the child's 
heed for feeling like “growing up” before 
he can tackle the reading task with zeal 
and confidence. Two steps then are 
usually suggested: 

1. that the parents encourage all 


signs of healthy independence and grow- 


ing up on the child's part. This does 
Idenly out of 


not mean pushing him suc : 
the nest, But it does mean allowing him 
to explore his neighborhood wherever 
Safe, engage increasingly in unsupervis- 
ed play, manage a small allowance, take 
buses alone, if possible. It also means re- 
Warding with praise all evidences on the 
child’s part of accepting responsibility 
and carrying it through. 

2. that the parents and school pro- 


vide for specific remedial help in the 
e child will 


area of reading, in which th i 
receive genuine encouragement for the 
steps he takes to become an independent 


learner. There will be no “pushing.” 
The child will be started at the reading 
level in which he is perfectly comfort- 
able, no matter how far below his pres- 
ent grade placement this may be, and 
he will be allowed to pace himself. This 
relaxation of pressures added to gener- 
ous praise for progress proves extremely 
successful in most cases of reading re- 
tardation. 


Ill 


Parents Need to Know that 
failure in reading is linked to feelings 
about competition, at home and at 
school. 


Another area of inquiry which the 
reading clinic staff and the parents make 
together is into the matter of competi- 
tion and sibling rivalry. Over half of 
our children suffer from feelings of de- 
feat which show up in relation to older 
or younger brothers or sisters and to 
other children in school. This sense of 
defeat attaches itself to the subject of 
reading, and a child caught in this feel- 
ing is “licked before he starts.” Unfor- 
tunately, this is one of the areas in 
which we are able to give parents the 
least practical help. Parents themselves 
are usually aware of the jealousy on the 
part of the defeated, non-reading child, 
but often the situation is one which does 
not seem to permit a change. There it 
is, they tell us. Some other child in the 
family appears to succeed readily in this 
admired skill of reading. Reading suc- 
cess is important, it is the key to all 
other school work. Nothing can really 
make it up to the child who is failing, 
Parents are frequently deeply sympa- 
thetic. One father kept saying, “But my 
little boy is the fastest runner in his 
class.” This well-meant attempt on the 
father’s part to speak with pride of an- 
other accomplishment, far from being 
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reassuring to the son, twisted the knife 
in his wound. It emphasized strongly 
the fact, which every child senses from 
his very first day at school: Reading is 
all-important. Nothing carries prestige 
like being a good reader. 

Our advice to parents tries to take 
into account the truth that children are 
never fooled. They know where they 
stand when they fail in something so 
important in our society as the subject 
of reading. So we cannot try to fool 
them, as this only makes matters worse. 
It is cruel to say, “Janice gets good marks 
in school, but you should see Henry bat 
the ball.” As soon as we really see and 
know how children feel, how much they 
care, even under a pose of “devil-may- 
care,” as soon as both parents recognize 
that a child of theirs is suffering deeply 
and sometimes excruciatingly from his 
feelings of inadequacy, their own feel- 
ings and their own behavior will under- 
go a subtle change which helps relieve 
the situation. Thoughtless kidding stops, 
for one thing. What we should like to 
see stop—in families in which there is 
a retarded reader—is all mention for a 
few months of the word “reading.” So 
far, this is Utopian, and parents are the 
first to admit, ruefully, that they cannot 

control their “And how did you get 
along in your reading today?” 

The word “reading” can become so 
loaded with failure for certain children 
in the primary and middle grades that 
the constant questioning of adults must 
be considered just as cruel and ill- 
mannered as if we should ask a child 
who has had polio “How does it seem 
to have one leg shorter than the other?” 

In line with current mental hygiene 
thinking, we are inclined to believe that 
the retarded reader who feels or acts 
rebellious about his failure is better off 
than the conforming, effortful, feverish- 


ly conscientious pupil. When we hear 
parents and teachers say, “He tries so 
hard!” we wonder whom he is trying so 
hard to please. Some adult? Never will 
he learn to read by trying to please 
someone else. Unless he can please him- 
self by reading, then all our efforts and 
time and expense will be in vain. Read- 
ing is thinking, it is independent think- 
ing. Only when a learner desires to find 
out something for himself through the 
medium of the printed page can he get 
near to reading, for only then do his 
efforts to read make sense. He must be 
relatively free of strain,— especially the 
strain of competition. 

For the already defeated child, to be 
in the “dumb reading group”’—to ob- 
serve constantly the superior efficiency 
of his classmates— how they finish the 
page of reading ahead of him, read 
aloud fluently, work the workbook 
questions speedily, put down their pen- 
cils ahead of him—all this is intolerable 
and a hindrance to the self-forgetfulness 
essential to learning. We recommend, 
therefore, that the pupil be temporarily 
removed from competition in the read- 
ing situation. That each school day, at 
the time of his reading lesson, he 
be taken out of the room and worked 
with independently. At first it is usually 
wise if the remedial teacher can give the 
retarded reader undivided attention 
alone. After a while, if he has shown 
success, he may be able to progress with 


a small class of other readers at his 
same reading level. 


IV 
Parents Need to Know that 
failure in reading is a problem for 
specialists and teachers; the parent can- 
not help at home. Objectivity and self- 
respect are needed for remedial progress. 


Once a proper program of remedial 
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help for a child has been set up and 
engaged upon, let the parent relax and 
enjoy the child at home. Play games 
with him, sing together, cook together, 
Watch television together. The strain of 
trying to help a child pick up in read- 
ing when he has fallen seriously behind 
provides too great a tension for good 
parent-child relations. And the effort 
and patience on the part of the parent 
soon reaches a breaking point so that 
the genuine parental indignation shines 
through with “Why can’t you learn?” 
or “Why are you so stupid, we just 
learned that word yesterday.” or “You 
know that word, now just get it. I’m not 
going to help you.” This breaking of 
patience tends to throw the child way 
back to an earlier and more dependent 
Stage of existence. It promotes a grow- 
ing backwards toward babyhood instead 
of the necessary growing forward. We 
advise strongly against any form of home 
help in families of reading failures. 
Parents often say: “But what about 
spelling lists? He can't do it unless we 
help him.” If there is a spelling list each 
week which corresponds to the child's 
grade level, and his reading level is be- 
low his placement, then obviously he 
isn’t able to read the words. And, if he 
can’t read them, he can’t spell them. 
However, we have recently encountered 
a few parents who intelligently recog- 
nize the unequal struggle their retarded 
reader is having and have entered into 
a sort of conspiracy with the youngster. 
They help him to drill on his spelling 
list, that is to learn the list by rote, 
mechanically, with the mutual under- 
standing that they are memorized simply 
for the Friday spelling test, with no 
expectation that they will carry over in- 
to any future reading. We believe that 
little harm is done, and—if the good 
spelling marks are frankly faced as 


“morale-builders” — some good may 
come of the added insight on the part 
of parents and children as to what learn- 
ing really consists of. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
true learning. It takes place all the time 
but, like all creative processes, it is more 
likely to be in the form of spontaneous 
combustion than to be the response to 
methodical coercion. There is no ab- 
sence of drudgery in scholarship, but it 
is a drudgery willingly or consciously en- 
tered into by the learner for a purpose 
intrinsic to the work. A donkey may 
according to legend) plod ahead, 
hungry or not, for the carrot kept dang- 
ling just out of his reach. But a child 
who, at elementary grade levels shows 
specific reading disability, is invariably 
smarter than a donkey. He learns to read 
only by reading (which means with a 
purpose and while thinking), never by 
being offered dollars, bicycles, trips to 
the zoo, or “good marks.” The very first 
thing we do in the reading laboratory 
is to take away all false inducements 
and all false hopes. There is no magic 
formula. Reading as a process and a 
task has to make sense to our pupils or 
they do not make progress. It simply 
cannot be entered into mechanically. 
The student must see the point of each 
exercise, each drill, each activity in 
reading training. Some one—here it is 
the reading tutor or teacher—must have 
enough respect for the child to explain 
why certain procedures are necessary. 
The tutor leaves nothing to chance. She 
doesn’t fool the pupil. She attempts 
from the very beginning to restore his 
self-respect and a very important as- 
pect of his total character—his ability 
to face his own failure. 

The day that our clinic pupil says 
“I need to work on this now.” is a jubi- 
Jant one for us, because we recognize 
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the beginnings of self evaluation, facing 
of self in reality, and self-propelled 
learning—and we say “He is well on 
his way.” The child who politely or 
simply sits and takes the tutor’s direc- 
tion has a long way to go. We bring to 
bear a battery of techniques designed to 
encourage the child to express an opin- 
ion or a judgment of his own, take a 
strong stand about something and as- 
sume the initiative in his work. 

Parents tell us they soon see signs 
of independence in various activities of 
their children: —in managing money, 
playing with other children, going on 
errands to the store, selecting library 
books. One mother of a clinic child 
reported proudly, “He took out three 
books and he said, ‘These two I can read 
myself. This one will be hard’.” This 
means the child sees his own difficulties 
but is no longer defeated by them. He 
is displaying a willingness to go through 
the hard work necessary to overcome 
them. The remedial clinic helps the 
child face his reading difficulties and 
then helps him plan the remedial work 


—in short, digestible segments, step by 
step. 


V 


Parents Need to Realize the 
relationship between reading failure and 
teaching in school. 

Parents need to know that much 
reading failure can be overcome in a 
stimulating classroom, but that some 
disability of this nature will need spe- 
cial corrective measures under a trained 
teacher; the child will have to be taught 
alone or in small groups. Among the 
common misconceptions about reading 
failures are that the school is to blame 
for them. Intelligent reflection will pro- 
mote the realization that this can be so 
in only a percentage of cases. In a 
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famous study of severely retarded read- 
ers, poor learning situations played a 
part in only a small number of cases, 
whereas situations described as “environ- 
mental, physical, and emotional” played 
much larger roles in explaining why the 
children were slow in learning to read 
up to their capacity. The school is only 
one factor in the total environment and 
the promotional policies of schools are 
unbelievably intertwined with other as- 
pects of our whole pattern of society, 
notably our demands for tangible evi- 
dence of success. 

Among parents’ common questions is 
the one— “Shouldn't children be taught 
phonics earlier?” This is a world-wide 
controversy and cannot be settled sim- 
ply. The teaching of phonics is one thing 
in a country whose native language will 
yield its secrets to children knowing a 
half-dozen phonic units, such as ma, 
no, la, tu and so on; it is quite another 
matter in an English-speaking country, 
especially in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Most schools today are trying to 
introduce sensible programs of instruc- 
tion which include the methods of word 
attack most successfully used by a ma- 
jority of English-speaking children. 
Psychologists usually maintain that chil- 
dren are imitative of language but 
unable to take an interest in phonics 
Cthe structure of words) until they are 
at least ten years old. 

Many experienced teachers say that 
phonics do the most good for children 
over the age of twelve who are having 
particular difficulty with spelling. Ex- 
periments in the teaching of reading 
lead us to believe that undue emphasis 
on alphabet procedures and phonics in 
early years can cause reading failure 
more often than cure it. 


In spite of all “golden age” fairy tales 
to the contrary, children in other ages 
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and other climates did not read better 
than children of today. The poor read- 
ers and the complete non-readers writ- 
ten off as unteachable, just dropped out 
of school and were never heard from 
again, In our country we are making at 
present the most concerted effort to pro- 
mote literacy on the part of all pupils 
that any educational system has ever 
made. We are making some mistakes 
and hope to identify and correct them 
soon. One of these mistakes may be in 
the area of beginning teaching: 

a. We may be beginning our in- 

struction too young 

b. We may be going about it the 

wrong way 

c. We may be underestimating the 

power to learn to read more dif- 
ficult and more truly literary 
selections on the part of grade 
school children. 

Parents have a right to get in the 
Controversy. It would seem to me that 
their special need is to find the best 
learning environment” possible for all 
the children in their family, but in par- 
ticular for the child who has difficulty 
With the “subject” of reading. What 
Would that best learning environment 
be? 

_ a. Probably a school in wh 
ing was not taught as a “subjec 


ich read- 
t” but as 


a means to an end. 

b. A school or classroom in which 
the teachers have a friendly control of 
the class as well as a skill for getting 
children to work enthusiastically and 
to finish what they start. 

c. A classroom with maximum em- 
Phasis on meaningful and creative learn- 
Ing, minimum emphasis on coercion and 
on meaningless “busy work”. 

Sometimes the parents of a child suf- 
fering from reading failure have to shop 
around for such a school. We have seen 
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several instances of improvement in 
learning on the part of pupils whose 
parents and principals have worked to- 
gether to secure a favorable classroom 
situation, or where a change of teachers 
has placed the youngster in the care of 
a teacher who combines patient skill 
with friendly encouragement. 

It is important for parents to know 
that for children with a hard row to hoe 
in learning to read, teacher personality 
means much more than teaching meth- 
od. A teacher with the right approach 
means a teacher who can communicate 
confidence and inspire a measure of in- 
dependence. She may use phonics or she 
may not. It is important that whatever 
method she uses, it be one about which 
she is thoroughly convinced. The con- 
viction has to seep through to the pupils. 


VI 
There is danger 


in misconceptions about reading and 
over-emphasis on reading failures. 


Moreover, it is important for parents 
to realize that there is some danger in 
the current over-emphasis on “failure” 
to learn to read—on the whole reading 
complex—in our minds, even in such 
an article as this. Nothing is more talk- 
ed about, studied, written about, or 
read about in educational subjects than 
reading failure. Our national anxiety 
has to have something to fix itself on, 
and when it gets a little tired of worry- 
ing about taxes and wars, it worries 
about children who aren't learning to 
read. This very concern communicates 
itself subtly to children and adds to their 
own burden of worry about growing up. 
The aura of prestige attached to suc- 
cess in reading (attested by a good mark 
on the report card) is overwhelming and 
frustrating a large percentage of teach- 
ers and pupils. Normal, healthy child- 
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ren burst into tears in first grade when 
they realize they haven't mastered the 
primer which their classmates have com- 
pleted. The sorrow begins earlier in 
some cases—it only deepens as the pri- 
mary years continue and the youngster 
sits continually with the “slow readers,” 
the “Bluebirds,” or “Marcia’s group.” 
This goes far to explain most failures. 
The sense of having to live up to some- 
thing which is expected of them, which 
is tied up with their acceptance at home, 
which is often linked inescapably with 
the social status of the whole family. 
Parents have said to me, “He just can’t 
flunk second grade, because the little 
girl next door, who isn’t anywhere near 


as bright as he is, is going into third 
grade!” 


VII 
Parents Should Know that 
reading failure is the lot of boys more 
than of girls in the proportion of 9 to 1, 
and that many theories are afloat to try 
to explain this disproportion. 


Some psychologists are testing a theo- 
ry which is popularly known to parents 
as “little girls talk first and never shut 
up,” namely the obviously greater lan- 
guage facility of girls. Some educators 
are dismayed by the fact that 98% of 
American school teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades are women. Women may 
be able to communicate to other females 
but not successfully teach males, or per- 
haps our little boys from the ages of 
birth to twelve have too much “momism” 
and fight what seems to them feminine 
encroachment in part by unconsciously 
resisting attempts on the part of females 
to teach them to read. Our success with 
some small boy reading clinic pupils is 
often rapid when we place them with a 
male tutor. This, of course, depends 
upon the strength of the retardation and 


the length of time the failure has been 
felt. Boys in our culture do have to 
fight the subtle folk fiction that good 
literature is “sissy” and do not often have 
the support of competent male teachers 
to help them fight it. If they could hear 
a man’s voice reading and teaching them 
spelling and poetry, perhaps fewer boys 
would refuse to learn. 

Little boys’ growth shows a different 
cadence from that of little girls—they 
are as much as one or two years slower 
in maturing; and parents should know 
that, after the adolescent spurt in 
growth, some boys develop a spurt of 
learning and an enthusiasm for reading. 
Then, if they have not been too de- 
pressed by petticoat domination or made 
too fearful and discouraged by their re- 
cord of slow learning, they may make 
up for lost time with unheralded and 
astonishing speed. 


VIII 
Parents Need to Know that 
each child is an individual. 

Parents in possession of all these 
points of view have still to consider the 
“individuality” of their own children. 
Each reading failure is a pattern unique 
and different from every other. In cases 
of severe disability, it is wise to consult 
a Reading Center or Child Guidance 
Clinic where diagnostic testing can be 
made and appropriate remedial meas- 
ures provided. The testing includes 
tests of mental ability and of reading 
capacity (that is—“how well he would 
read if he were able to read?”) and tests 
of actual reading status. The remedia- 
tion, as well as the testing, should 
always be administered by trained teach- 
ers under the direction of a clinical 
psychologist or a reading specialist. Tf 
the individual pattern of difficulty in- 
cludes a great amount of emotionality, 


ee 
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a it very often does, then we must 
pe with the parents whether read- 
p is indicated at once or whether 
the core of a child's disturbances must 
first be reached before he can be taught 
to read better. The clues to understand- 
eee well your child will respond 
v Reading clinic help are not always 
ae ahi and we ask sometimes that 
i agnostic program of testing 
include projective tests—usually “pic- 
ture-story” tests—in which the child 
reveals something of the nature of his 
inner conflicts which may be blocking 
his learning. l 
: Last of all, the most up-to-date read- 
ing clinics provide parents with a con- 
tinuous guidance in the form of Ca) 
informal conferences concerning the 
Progress of the child, and (b) group 
meetings of parents devoted to gaining 
and sharing information and reassur- 
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In Sum mary 


Parents should know that 

l. failure in reading is specific, not 

due to a child’s lack of general in- 

telligence. 

failure in reading is linked to fail- 

ure in growing up. 

3. failure in reading is linked to feel- 
ings about competition, at home 
and at school. 

4. failure in reading is a problem for 
specialists and teachers; the parents 
cannot help at home. 

5. there is a relationship between 
reading failure and the quality of 
school teaching; parents should 
work for improved school environ- 


N 


ments. 
6. there is danger in misconceptions 


about reading and overemphasis on 
reading failure. 
7, failure in reading is the normal 
lot of boys rather than of girls. 
each child is an individual; in case 


ance about the nature of reading disabil- 8. 
ities and “how it feels to be a retarded of failure, the wise parent will con- 
reader.” sult a qualifi pgn : 
ureau of tanl. & Psyl. | 
ee (SS. €: BR T 
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Tracuinc: CuripreNn To Reap. By Lillian 


Re and Dora Reese. Second Edition. N. Y: 
onald Press. 1957. $5.50. 


wee is the second edition of a very useful 
ed hat first appeared in 1949. It is a sound 
ia Heal approach to the problem of 
Years fs child's reading through the school 
teach, he volume is designed as a text for 
chin ers and students in courses in the tea- 
cea of elementary and secondary school 
teehee and as a guide for the classroom 
auth, cr and the reading specialist. The 
rea a stress the fact that the chief goal of 
Pe instruction is to promote personal 
tint opment, Part One explains the impor- 
i reading plays in life and school, 

sses methods and reforms in teaching 


reading, shows the z 
veloping reading skills, and demonstrates the 


influence reading has on a child's personal- 
ity, adjustment, and character. Part Two 
studies the situations encountered before the 
child reads and it explains the importance 
of reading readiness. The third part details 
the basic program of reading instruction for 
elementary and secondary grades. The final 
section treats such additional aspects. of the 

dial reading in the 


reading program as remedia’ 1 
recreational reading, aid the ap- 


praising of reading growth” eachers and 
reading consultants, will fong \miich that is 
useful àn” this éinprehensive, : Pe. 
g an Paul. Zankowic 
a 


classroom, 
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Reading Instruction Throughout 
the High School Curriculum 


By ROBERT W 
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Department of Education 
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OST OF OUR secondary school 
M teachers readily acknowledge 
the existence of a reading prob- 
lem among the students they teach. 
Evidence of its varied aspects and of its 
serious proportions appear almost daily, 
and in many instances the teacher quite 
properly concludes that an individual 
boy or girl faces failure in algebra, 
American history, bookkeeping, or what- 
ever the particular subject because of an 
inability to read. Most frequent—and 
seemingly shared throughout the high 
school faculties—are the complaints that 
John or Mary can't “follow printed direc- 
tions”, “outline”, “summarize”; nor can 
he “understand words” or find informa- 
tion in printed form or “relate what he 
reads to a particular question”. In all 
probability some of these non-readers or 
extremely poor readers have always been 
enrolled in our schools; today, however, 
their number has grown to the extent 
that the good reader seems to be the 
exception rather than the rule. What- 
ever the reason for their deficiencies, 
the high school students who read at a 
low grade level, who command a lim- 
ited vocabulary, who rank at a low per- 
centile in speed and comprehension of 
reading constitute a threat to the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of all secondary 
school teachers. 


The problem appears particularly 
acute when the school is without a 
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formal program of remedial and devel- 
opmental reading to which the teacher 
can either turn for aid or refer the 
student. Affording an opportunity for 
individual vocabulary enrichment, de- 
velopment of phrase recognition, im- 
provement of oral and silent reading 
habits and providing instruction in read- 
ing for comprehension, association, and 
organization, this specialized service is 
desperately needed in all of our high 
schools. It is infrequently found, how- 
ever, other than in the larger schools 
and even then the entire responsibility 
for its functioning may be borne by one 
teacher alone. 

It would seem then realistic to sug- 
gest that reading instruction is proper 
throughout the secondary school curri- 
culm and that each teacher must not 
only acknowledge a responsibility for 
the improvement of reading but also 
function within his particular instruc- 
tional area as a teacher of reading. 

There is no merit in the proposal that 
each member of the faculty teach his 
particular subject and teach reading in 
the sense that the one is exclusive of the 
other and that reading instruction is 
simply another job to do. Such an in- 
terpretation is a misinterpretation of the 
role of the teacher. The aim of the 
teaching process is to assist the individu- 
al in the development of the intellectual 
and moral virtues inherent in the per- 
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son. Thus, teaching is a means to an 
end; and in order that the learner may 
develop intellectually and morally, the 
teacher clears every approach of ob- 
stacles that block such development. If 
a reading deficiency impedes the stu- 
dent's development as he studies within 
a particular area or as he engages in an 
activity, it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to provide the help necessary to 
overcome that deficiency. Whether the 
student is occupied in the area of science 
or mathematics or languages or com- 
merce or homemaking is inconsequen- 
tial. An inability to read applies to all 
areas of the curriculum and the respon- 
sibility for meeting the problem belongs 
to all teachers. Perhaps a long stride to- 
ward improving the reading of our 
Secondary school students might be 
taken if the teaching in our secondary 
schools reflected a positive reaction to 
oot basic questions asked of all teach- 
ors. 


DOES MY TEACHING ACKNOWL- 
EDGE THE FACT THAT EACH 
STUDENT IS UNIQUE IN RESPECT 
TO THE LEVEL AT WHICH HE 
NOW READS AND IN RESPECT 
TO HIS POTENTIALITY FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT? 


Among the secondary 
who attend our classes, there are repre- 
all of the gradations 
her may 


school students 


sented practically 
upon any reading scale the teac 
choose to use. Whether the measure- 
ment is of command of vocabulary, rate 
of reading, reading interest, reading 
Comprehension, amount of reading, or 
reading habits, the normal and hetero- 
geneous group will evidence a range 
from one extreme to the other. Indica- 
tive of such variation is the study by 
Traxler! of some 9,672 high school 
students, Examined on the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, these students by classes 
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showed the median scores of 167.9, 
175.2, 181.2, and 187.2 for the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades respec- 
tively, a steady increase in this regard. 
However, most significant is his finding 
that the range of scores for each group 
was essentially the same: 117-215 for 
the 9th grade students, 125-215 for 
those of the 10th grade, 122-219 for 
those of the 11th grade, and 125-217 
for those of the 12th grade. 

Although each of our students is 
reading at his particular and individual 
level, in varying degrees the potentiality 
for improvement is common to all. If it 
is important that the teacher know the 
reading level of each student, it is just as 
important that he acknowledge the abil- 
ity of all of his students to improve their 
ng. It has been pointed out that 
can improve his reading in 
. Cand even the gift- 
. . have not reached 


readir 
“Everyone 
some respect « 


ed children.) . 
their potentialities; they can improve in 


nethods, reading efficiency, read- 
ing tastes, and appreciation and applica- 
tion of what they read.”2 Regardless of 
evel at which he reads, re- 
gardless of the vocabulary he commands, 
regardless of the percentile at which a 
test of speed of reading or of level of 
comprehension places him, regardless of 
where this individual boy or girl is at 
the time he begins his work, he can im- 
prove his reading in some respect. 

The implication for the teacher of 
the secondary school subject is obvious. 
The point of origin in regard to the re- 
quired reading is the particular level at 
which the individual student reads. For 
the further development of his ability 
to read, the teacher must work from that 
point, from that particular level. Text- 
books and related printed material must 
be varied in terms of vocabulary, of dif- 
ficulty of comprehension, and of em- 


study n 


the grade 1 
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phasis; reading assignments and class 
reading must be individualized in re- 
gard to the same points of reference; 
visual aids and personal experience must 
be capitalized upon in order to person- 
alize the reading which is done. Above 
all, the boy or girl must experience the 
satisfaction of reading successfully. 
When asked repeatedly to read beyond 
his particular reading level, when the 
student tries to read beyond that level, 
the result is incomprehensibility, defeat, 
apathy, and outright antagonism toward 
the subject, the teacher, the school, and 
toward reading in general. 


DO MY STUDENTS RECEIVE THE 
EXPLICIT INSTRUCTION IN AC- 
QUIRING A VOCABULARY, IN PRE- 
VIEWING READING MATERIAL, IN 
READING FLUENTLY AND CRITL 
CALLY, AND IN ASSIMILATING 
THE READING MATERIAL WHICH 
IS BASIC TO PROFICIENT READ- 
ING IN A CRITICAL FASHION? 


Proper study throughout the sec- 
ondary school curriculum is basically a 
problem of reading in a critical fashion 
the related printed material. For the 
student to read critically, and thereby 
to comprehend, remember, and organize 
what he reads, he is dependent upon 
explicit instruction which should be pro- 
vided not in an incidental manner but 
aS an integral part of the teaching 
process, 


The teacher must aid his students in 
acquiring the vocabulary which is pecul- 
tar to the field of st, 


Horsman, supervi i spa 

nan, supervisor of reading in the 
Detroit public schools, has described the 
science teacher’s responsibility in regard 
to the science vocabu j 


1 lary in a fashion 
applicable to every subject area: “It is 
= to early reading teachers to help 
cl uildren develop an ability to read and 
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assimilate words, but it is up to the 
teacher of each later specific course to 
teach them to read those specific text- 
books and to understand them. The 
science vocabulary is a difficult one, and 
the science teacher has the responsibility 
of teaching her pupils to read that spe- 
cific vocabulary. She must not expect 
her pupils’ earlier teachers to have ac- 
complished that.” Each subject has its 
own technical language and phrases that 
are used in a context found only in 
that subject, and the teacher, exercising 
the art he possesses, must teach that 
particular vocabulary. 


The teacher must aid his students in 
developing the ability to preview the 
reading material. Proficient reading in 
a critical fashion demands such practice 
for two purposes: to indicate to the read- 
er the major points which will be cover- 
ed and to raise questions in the mind of 
the reader. Obviously a variety of pro- 
cedures may be followed in order to 
accomplish these goals. The student may 
be taught the technique of previewing 
by reading either the introduction to or 
the summarization of the section, study- 
ing any available outline of the material, 
noting the major headings of the section, 
locating the topic sentence for each ma- 
jor paragraph, or by considering the 
study questions at the end of the chap- 
ter. Whatever the practice followed, the 
teacher must insure himself that his 
students have a general impression of 
the content of their reading and, par- 
ticularly, that questions have been 
raised in their minds. 

The teacher must aid his students in 
developing the ability to read fluently 
and critically. The good reader is not 
necessarily a rapid reader in that he 
covers a very large number of words 
per minute. Rate of reading is relative 
to the kind of material being read at a 


Se 
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particular time, to the conditions under 
which the reading is done, and to the 
purpose for which the person reads. The 
god reader, however, is a fluent read- 
= in the sense that he reads smoothly, 
with a minimum of eye fixations and 
eye regressions and with as great an cye 
oa oe physically capable of man- 
tae nd $ ugh degree of fluency in read- 
read —— because as the student 
To mee ae ocean the material. 
fee east itically is to think while doing 
k ading and if one reads in a halt- 
"ap; plodding manner, he thinks about 
a z n stading in a similar fashion. 
Sardis k ner 5 responsibility in this re- 
alonga to observe and develop, 
oe 1 ia without machines, proper 
aa “i menis and to teach the stw 
taking e proper technique of note- 
, underlining, and of making 
Marginal comments. 
i The teacher must aid his students in 
aoe the ability to assimilate the 
Pine d material. In an abstract of a Na- 
ducation Association publication, 
Reading in the High School, Leo C. Fay 
states: “The most valid criticisms COn- 
abilities of today’s 
ck of skill in the 
ather than to 


cerning the reading 
youth apply to the la 
Creative use of thinking Y 
the mechanics.” Thus, an emphasis 
upon this aspect of reading instruction 
throughout the secondary school would 
seem to be warranted. Once the reading 
SE ar by the students, the teacher 

help them in this regard by having 
them recite formally for a variety of pur- 
poses upon the content of their reading; 
by suggesting several ways in which they 
can recite informally on their ow? time 
outside of class; by teaching them how 
hes reorganize their notes and how to re- 
view the material; or by showing them 
the value of re-reading the material. 
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The important point is that the students 
be taught how to assimilate or absorb 
or incorporate what they read because 
to the degree that is accomplished, to 
degree they will draw valid 
make proper generaliza- 
d judgments. 


that same 
conclusions, 
tions, and give vali 


DO I, DURING THE BRIEF SPAN 
OF OUR ASSOCIATION, INSIDE 
AND OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM, 
MAKE THESE BOYS AND GIRLS 


\WANT TO READ? 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that 
school teachers throughout 
our schools can make to the improve- 
ment of reading is to make the students 
want to read. It has been pointed out 
many times that you can make a boy be- 
have but you cannot make him a good 
boy. Similarly, it may be suggested that 
a boy read but you cannot 
make him a reader. As a person’s edu- 
cation is his own doing, so reading is a 
uniquely personal experience. Typically 
the attitude of the a school student 


higl 
toward reading is extremely negative— 
reading is a chore, 


a labor, and gen- 
erally something to be avoided. Yet, only 
a few years se same boys and 
girls had experienced t 


he highest ela- 
tion in completing their first primers 
and frequently had brought the books 
home to re xtremely prou 
parents. Regar 


ad to their & 
hat may have 
it would seem th 


secondary 


you can make 


ago, the 


dless of W. 
at a basic 


intervened, 
element in the challenge to secondary 
school teachers is to revive that desire 


to read. 
The effort to pring this about is de- 


manding of the teacher’s understand- 
ing of the individual student — his 
background, the oppor- 


home, family, 
tunities he enjoys and those which he 
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is denied, his ability, his interests, his 
aspirations; demanding of the teacher’s 
attention to the individual—designing 
reading habits which fit the student in- 
dividually, providing reading materials 
which are not only in tune with the 
level of the adolescent generally but also 
with that of the particular individual; 
demanding of the teacher's cooperation 
—with the home and parents and fellow 
faculty members; demanding of inspira- 
tion on the part of the teacher—by the 
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example he sets, the interest he evi- 
dences, and the devotion he displays. 

The impact of a planned program of 
reading instruction throughout our high 
schools would be not only immediate in 
that an individual boy or girl would be- 
come a better reader and thereby a better 
student; the greater gain would be so- 
ciety’s which increasingly demands of 
the individual member a sense of inner 
security and tranquility that good read- 
ing helps to develop, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TEACHER Anp Tue Cm. By Clark 


E. Moustakas, M: T McGraw-Hill. 1957. 
$4.50. 


This is a very unique book and one that 
will repay close study on the part of teachers- 
to-be and teachers already in service, The vol- 
ume presents personal relationships between 
teachers and children 
kindergarten through high school. The report- 
ing is simple and direct. 


of the author is that th 
right king of rel 
can make teache 
dren better able 

© personal 


book were gathered by 92 


ape recordi 


elopin l 
teacher anq child, en 


The mental hygiene approach as a way of 
gaining insight into the meaning of children’s 
behavior is also a topic carefully treated. The 
book should be of value to anyone interested 
in human interaction and the creative poten- 
tiality existing within individuals.—w, P. §. 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF TuE AMERICAN 
Corones, By Louis B. Wright. N. Y. Har- 
pers. 1957. $5.00. 


The cultural developments of the thirteen 


British mainland colonies in America are 


traced and described in this sound and v 
interesting account of ideas, 
institutions. The 
ject in 
is c 


ery 
manners, and 
author approaches his sub- 
a most comprehensive manner and he 
‘areful to discuss the cultural inte 
achievements of b 
ordinary folk, Es 
the development 
institutions, One 
study is the exten’ 


rests and 
oth colonial aristocrats and 
pecial stress is placed upon 
of religious and educational 
of the features of this fine 
sive biliography.—W, P.. S. 


Using Clinical Services 
in the Remedial Program* 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


Director, The Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Non-Readers 

ap EARNEST, a very conscien- 

tons reading consultant, was 
end,” Peart : fz ay gi my wit's 
the isycholoe « i, ly aes degree in 
to underst: tegen) prepared me 
corrective and the needs of common 
and Mary ere but Johnny, Tom, Kit, 
psycholo one me stumped. Our school 
of them pa —who is tops!—tells me all 
her tests 105 I. Q.’s or higher on 
fending” Whi I can get no progress in 
children à Hi aig with the other 
them. Ir pe won't get results with 
can’t a spite of my efforts, they still 
s read a pre-primer.? What do you 
suggest?” ; 


Limitations of the Situations 


Tg Earnest took her work as read- 
ar nsultant seriously = attending 
teadis pee keeping up her 
bool g o professional magazines an 
iS) and discussing the needs of her 
ge fips different professional work- 
setin € gave a clear account of the 
era silo which she worked. Although 
SAEN sa over 900 pupils in kinder- 
A ronga twelfth grade, there was 
allies r aaa of instruction. Her only 
ak ae ere a sympathetic superintend- 
lis e cooperative school nurse who 
istered vision and hearing tests, 
and a competent administrator of 


Paper will appear in Reading for 
est 42nd 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 
$1.50 for each a 


$2.00 for the first copy and 


*Presented at conference of the International 
‘Action, the r 

Street, New York City. 

dditional copy sent to the same address and 


psychological tests. This school psychol- 
ogist covered the entire psycho-educa- 
tional front, with primary responsibility 
for the mentally retarded. Two el- 
ementary school principals, without 
secretaries, were bogged down in the 
administration of four buildings. The 
junior high school principal was pri- 
marily concerned with preparing his 


students for the senior high school; and 


the senior high school principal, with 
preparing his students for college. Miss 
Earnest was not complaining about the 
effectiveness of her co-workers; she only 
wanted to know what to do for four 
non-readers in that setting. 

In response to questioning, Miss 
Earnest admitted that regimented teach- 
ing was producing an excessive number 
of retarded readers, especially among 
children with normal and superior in- 
telligence. However, she was given no 
opportunity to work with classroom 
teachers to help prevent retardation. 
Instead, she was dashing to half-hour 
corrective reading sessions in all four 


elementary school buildings. 


Signs of Complex Needs 


A casual study of the record forms 
of the tests on the four non-readers re- 
vealed glaring failures on repeating 
digits both forward and reversed, mem- 
ory for designs, rhymes, word naming 
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Canimals). Furthermore, on the vocabu- 
lary tests of intelligence, two of the boys 
gave “oranges are to eat” and other con- 
crete rather than abstract responses. 
Upon questioning, Miss Earnest recalled 
that all four children had difficulty in 
trying to write because their sweaty 
hands stuck to the paper. Three of them 
were highly distractible. All of them 
were biting their finger nails. 

When these facts were called to her 
attention, Miss Earnest exclaimed, “Now 
I am beginning to understand these chil- 
dren. Their symptoms were in the rec- 
cord and in their behavior all the time, 
but I didn’t see them, But I don’t know 
how to find out what is causing the 
symptoms or what to do about them. 
These must be remedial rather than cor- 
rective cases! What should I recommend 
to the superintendent?” 


Action on Clinical Service 


Miss Earnest came to recognize the 
need for clinical service—a service 
which gets at the cause or causes of a 
learning disability. She decided that four 
remedial cases in a population of about 
900 pupils did not justify community 
support for it; instead, they should be 
referred to a reading clinic, staffed with 
clinical psychologists competent to deal 
with learning disabilities. 


When Miss Earnest’s superintendent 
asked her to present her recommenda- 
tions to the school board, she clicked 
with them at once. They ruled that their 
school system did have an obligation to 
find out why pupils are non-readers. 
Moreover, ae tuled that both the 

remedial service provi 
by clinics to which the e piv 


uld be paid for by the board 


An Organic Case 
Nine-year-olq Johnny was the first 


were somewh 


child to be admitted to the reading clinic 
by his parents. During the brief intro- 
ductions, the clinician observed that 
both Johnny's and his mother’s hands 
were wet. Both were tense and anxious, 
as revealed by their hurried speech, 
somewhat restless movements, and rigid 
musculature. Johnny's father, on the 
other hand, appeared to be deliberate 
and calm. 

Johnny had an awkward gait and a 
definite head tilt to the right. His case 
revealed normal development of locomo- 
tion, teething, speech, etc, However, he 
did not have the motor: coordination of 
his older brother and was somewhat 
handicapped in climbing and in playing 
baseball. 

Screening tests revealed a vision prob- 
lem, characterized by a break in near- 
point of convergence at twenty inches 
and by jerky (saccadic) rotation of the 
eyes. Johnny could balance himself on 
one foot, with his eyes closed, for only 
two or three seconds. Somewhat awk- 
wardly, he did the heel-to-toe test of 
walking backward and forward. How- 
ever, when blindfolded he could not 
point to the third finger of the right 
hand when it was stroked with a camel’s 
hair brush. These and other indicators? 
of organicity were confirmed by a neuro- 
logical examination, including an elec- 
troencephalogram.* 


On an informal word recognition 
test,* Johnny identified the, a, I, but he 
did not know mother, and, said and 
other common words in pre-primers. He 
was able to identify not one word com- 
mon to primers. On the informal read- 
ing inventory, of course, he was unable 
to read a pre-primer. 


Johnny was able to repeat three digits 
forward and two reverse 


d. On a special 
test of memory for desi 


gns his drawings 
at compressed and he had 


i 
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extreme difficulty with angles, rotating 
the paper in his attempts to reproduce 
a design. On a test of “central” laterality, 
he consistently reversed with the right 
hand. He was unable to do the double: 
alternation test of concept formation. 

In spite of his inability to cope with 
certain items on Form M of the Binet, 
Johnny achieved an I. Q. of 112. On 
hd WISC he had a most irregular pro- 

Johnny was easily frustrated. His arm 
and facial muscles were as taut as a fid- 
dle string and became even tighter when 
attempting to work with words or digit 
symbols. 

In analyzing Johnny's nee 
clinician at once set up the hypothesis 
that he might be brain injured. After 
positive evidence of brain injury was 
obtained, he had to determine whether 
the organicity contributed to the learn- 
ing disability either directly or indirect- 
ly. (For example, it may be cortical or 
subcortical). When this relationship had 
been established, he gave additional 
tests to determine whether the condition 
interfered with word perception and /or 
concept formation. In Johnny's case, 
there was positive evidence of inter- 
ference only with the perception of 
printed words rather than with concept 
formation. 


ds, the 


An Anxiety Case 


Ten-year-old Kit was the second boy 
brought to the clinic by Miss Earnest 
and the parents. His hands were Co 
and wet, and his finger nails had been 
chewed to the quick. He had a tic in the 
right eyelid and made unusual grimaces. 
He was, however, friendly and quite 
accessible. 

Kit had been slow in learning to talk 
but appeared to have developed normal- 
ly in many other respects. After he had 
Started second grade, he began to wet 


the bed at night. Following an operation 
for “crossed eyes,” his teacher had held 
his head to force him to hold the book 
at the “right” distance and to prevent 
head movement. Reading had become a 
horrible experience. 

On an informal word recognition in- 
ventory Kit began to make errors at the 
primer level and was unable to identify 
any words at the second-reader level. 
The informal reading inventory demon- 
strated that he could read neither a 
pre-primer nor a primer. By drilling on 
his spelling at home and school, he had 
memorized enough words to make a 
score of 48% on grade two words and 
8% on grade three words. Of course, 
he couldn't use them for writing because 


that wasn’t the purpose of his memor- 


izing them. 
Fach day Kit's teacher sent home 


fifth-grade spelling words to be memo- 
rized. Not knowing that Kit could learn 
to spell easily only those words which 
were in his reading vocabulary, his 
mother denied him all television and 
play privileges until he had tried. Kit 
objected, cried, and avoided these ses- 
sions by many other withdrawal actions. 
In the process, he became hostile to- 
wards his mother and the school. 


Before going to school, Kit had been 


relaxed child with many friends. 


a very ë 
d playing baseball 


Even now he enjoye 
and seemed to þe relaxed while doing 


so. But he had lost some of his friends 
because they had made fun of him when 
he couldn’t learn to read. 

At the time of the analysis, Kit was 
tense. He became somewhat more re- 
Jaxed as the clinician gradually put him 
at ease during the vision, hearing, and 
neurological screening tests. However, 
when he was presented with word recog- 
nition, word learning, or reading tests, 
he became very tense. His restlessness 
was reflected in jiggling the handles on 
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the drawers of the test table, tapping 
a pencil, twisting his feet and body, 
and looking for extraneous things to at- 
tend to. 

On tests of word learning, informa- 
tion, and the like, Kit was apprehensive. 
He would ask, “Is that right?” Or, “Am 
I doing all right?” On a vocabulary test 
he would say, “I don’t know!” on an easy 
item and respond quickly and correctly 
on a more difficult one. 

On Form M of the Binet, Kit made 
an I. Q. score of 119—after his test 
scores were prorated to eliminate dis- 
sected sentences, Minkus completion, 
and other items requiring reading abil- 
ity. On the WISC his performance score 
was significantly higher than his verbal 
score. On an informal hearing compre- 
hension test he was able to recall and 
to discuss material at the seventh-and 
eighth grade levels. 


On the intelligence tests, Kit showed 

a wide scatter. His digit span score was 

age 8 for digits forward and age 6 for 

digits reverse. He revealed rich and fast 

associations in the Jaederholm associa- 

` tion test. He had no difficulty in asso- 

ciating rhyming words. But he made 

very low scores on the word-like sub- 

tests of the Gates Associative Learning 
Tests, 


There were no indicators of organ- 
icity in Kit's case but there was much 
evidence of anxiety. The subsequent use 
of association, Bender-Gestalt, Thematic 
Apperception, and other projective 
techniques did not reveal extensive 
psycho-pathology. 

In analyzing Kit’s needs, the clinician 
set up the hypothesis that he demon- 
strated anxiety. After positive evidence 
of anxiety was obtained, he had to de- 
cide whether Kit’s anxiety was a cause 
or a symptom of reading disabilty. In 
Kits case, he concluded that anxiety 
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was now a part of the clinical picture 
and that it now contributed to his learn- 
ing disability. Additional tests showed 
that the deficit was greater in attention 
than concentration—that word learning 
rather than concept formation was in- 
volved.® 

To demonstrate the use of a tactile 
technique for word learning, words se- 
lected by Kit were used. However, Kit 
could not get himself integrated for the 
smooth and rhythmical tracing of the 
two-syllable word he selected. At this 
point, Kit and his parents were given 
systematic help with suggestive relaxa- 
tion.” ° After about forty minutes, Kit 
had the basic concept of relaxation—at 
least enough to transfer to the tactile 
learning of his word. After learning five 
words in which he was interested—one 
of them was chocolate!—Kit, his pa- 
rents, and Miss Earnest were convinced 
that he could learn to read. But equally 
important, they had insight regarding 
his needs which required more than 
mere reading instruction. 


Other Types of Cases 


Tom was eight years old when Miss 
Earnest and his parents brought him 
to the clinic. An analysis of his needs 
revealed both hearing and vision handi- 
caps which had not been detected by the 
school nurse. He had considerable loss 
of hearing in the speech range and was 
unable to pass the rhyming word test 
of the Binet. He was suppressing the 
vision in his left eye and had a break in 
near-point of convergence at eight inches 
and a recovery at seven inches. 

On Form M of the Binet, Tom’s I. Q. 
was 105. His hearing comprehension 
was at the third-reader level, where he 
had no difficulty with the concepts. 

Tom, too, had some symptoms of anx- 
iety, but not to the degree that Johnny 
and Kit had. His hands were sweaty and 


+ 
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he was somew : j 
ed oi sa e Howey er, he 
: y except when confront- 

ed with a book! 
Bs was referred to a vision special- 
who did the necessary visual training 
before remedial reading was started. He 
was also referred to an otologist who 
could not improve the hearing but rec- 

ommended periodic rechecks. 

Mogis m e Mary was the last of 
tad Sa eshs papils to be studied. She 
chia kafar a tense, highly distractible 
her P e entering school. In spite of 
ar 5 Q. of 132, she had not 

o read. 

An analysis of Mary's needs revealed 
E1) almost a complete lack of under- 
oat on the part of her mother and 
be A ete who had dragged her 

, irst-grade class through pre- 
ible primers, and first readers—at 
a rate G. ey the teacher's rate). 

a Mary's situation was straightened 
out, she responded rapidly to remedial 
Instruction. Í 


Clinical Services 

Analyzing the reading needs of John- 
ny, Tom, Kit, and Mary is a relatively 
clearcut undertaking. Briefly, the analy- 
sis embraces (1) a survey of interests, 
(2) an evaluation of achievement in 
the use of phonics and other word learn- 
ing skills, and (3) a study of the ability 
to think in different types of reading 


situations. 
Why an individual either cannot read 
fficulty in Jearn- 


or is having extreme di 

ing to read is another matter.” Some in- 
dividuals have undetected brain injuries 
which may contribute grossly or subtly to 
a learning disability. In other instances, 
spasticity, epilepsy, and other diagnosed 
pathology may be involved. When or- 
ganicity exists, the personality may not 
function effectively in an abstract learn- 
ing situation. Hence, the services of both 


ipia arai guage ae 

d guage disturbances 
are required. 

Another group of cases may fall into 
the general category of the “emotionally 
disturbed”. These are the children who 
are not secure in their relationships with 
others, who internalize the aspirations 
and anxieties of their parents, siblings, 
and teachers, and who sometimes have 
to adjust to maladjustment in school. 
That is, they have unresolved—and of- 
ten hopeless— conflicts. Often their ten- 
sion state represents a benign psycho- 
logical and/or a somatic overaction to a 
specific situation, such as a reading dis- 
ability. Sometimes, their tensions may be * 
only a part of a group of other symp- 
toms of difficulty. Occasionally, these 
ay be either the forerunner 


tensions mM 
mptoms of existing 


of pathology or the sy 
pathology. Certainly no teacher—re- 


medial or classroom—can justify label- 
“emotionally disturbed” all chil- 
dren with learning disabilities.* 

Anxiety, therefore, may be causal or 
associated with a learning disability. 
What causes the anxiety is a problem for 
the clinical psychologist and/or psy- 
chiatrist who works parsimoniously to 
identify significant patterns of behavior, 
who verifies interpretation by direct ob- 
and who draws a diagnostic 
a basis for therapy: Mild 
be cleared through the 


use of appropriate remedial procedures. 


Other types of anxieties may call for 
studies by t in internal medi- 


cine as well a chologist and /or 
psychiatrist. 

For many reasons, vision specialists 
often are called for consultation. A com- 
petent specialist may be needed to iden- 
tify the type of squint and its relation- 
ship to a reading disability. Another 
vision specialist may be needed to anal- 
yze and correct interferences in accom- 


ing as 


servation, 
conclusion as 
anxieties May 


a specialis 
s by a psy 
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modative-convergence relationships, es- 
pecially for near-point, or book-reading, 
distances. Still another vision specialist 
may be needed to evaluate visual fields 
and other aspects of the psycho-neurol- 
ogy of vision. 

Access to otological and endocrino- 
logical services is occasionally needed. 
While these services are not needed fre- 
quently, they are essential in certain 
crucial cases. 


Using Clinical Services 


With few exceptions, the parents and 
a school representative observe most of 
the testing. When the clinician is an 
experienced demonstrator, the test situ- 
ation is informal and informative. 

Usually much of the clinician’s time 
is saved by obtaining (1) information 
beforehand from the parents and (2) 
complete records of all psychological, 
educational, and medical tests. 


The Follow-Up 


One of the important steps in the 
follow-up is the reduction of the child’s 
anxiety: 

1. The clinician demonstrates to 
the child that he can learn to read and 
how he can learn to read. This some- 
times overlooked step is ever so import- 
ant to the child who has given up hope. 

2. The child may be taken out of 
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the school situation in which his frus- 
trations have been compounded. But he 
must be taken out of an unhealthy cli- 
mate and put in a healthy one. 


3. The child and his parents and 
his remedial teacher are taught sugges- 
tive relaxation before remedial reading 
is undertaken. This relaxation is con- 
tinued in each remedial reading session. 

4. Special needs—such as visual 
and emotional—are cared for either be- 
fore or during remedial instruction, 
depending upon the recommendation of 
the specialist. In some cases, however, 
the remedial reading is used as suppor- 
tive therapy. 

5. Special word-learning techniques 
are taught. How and when these are 
used depends upon why they are recom- 
mended. 

6. Since these non-readers and re- 
tarded readers have not learned to think 
in a reading situation, special attention 
is given to these skills from the begin- 
ning of instruction. 

7. Since the basic interests of non- 
readers reflect considerable maturity as 
contrasted to their written-language 
skills, special attention is given to the 
selection of topics bearing on their in- 
terests. Furthermore, high-level interest 
and low-level readibility books are used 
as soon as possible.” 
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Learning and Remedial 
Reading Materials 


By ROBERT KARLIN 
New York University 


i pest keener pi 
who have eine a enact 
gaining wide acce eae ie 2 op 8 
materials aa be a : ~ £ mong These: 
drills and ma = games, phonic 
wis and banks; word cards and 
which Ps R textbooks and workbooks 
and pAr beag problems of meaning 
fond iti ii These materials may be 
ies and hee . Sentar and “reading clin- 
be tise at been suggested that some 
ews nie wane by parents whose chil- 
purpdee “ep readers. It shall be the 
effective = article to evaluate the 
ing tg ag these materials as teach- 
bert. in terms of some principles of 
g. 

à lira “remedial reading” implies 
Rem se 2 = pupil to have profited 
tan ig i classroom instruction. It 
na hi also to the removal of specific 
ceived sses which heretofore have re- 
ii no attention. The framework 

i which these prepared materials 
solo includes both connotations. It 
fee: Ret cee to consider each of 

naterials separately. 


Phonic Materials 


Bin — readers are 
Phonic (char words indep 
techni instruction, along with other 
t n of word-recognition, can help 
inatior come these difficulties. An ont 
the dir A the prepared materials an 
ections for their use reveals that 
one should begin at a given point, that 


unable to 
penden tly. 


this element should be taught first and 
be followed by the second, and so on. 
Should the teacher not start with the 
specific needs of the pupil? Would it 
not be more judicious and economical 
to devote one’s time to overcome spe- 
cific difficulties, rather than to waste 
time to teach that which is known al- 
ready or which is not now crucial? The 
goals of the learner must receive con- 
sideration. He must recognize the need 
for learning and not be expected to ac- 


cept blindly the goals of the adult. He 


will want to learn if he knows that he 


needs to learh in order to solve the prob- 
Jem at hand. 
A second examination of these ma- 
terials reveals little or no provision for 
meaningful learning. Either the pupil 
is required to Jearn the sounds of indi- 
vidual letters or combinations of letters 
in isolation Or expected to read lists of 
words which contain the phonic element 
to be learned. What provision is made 
for the application of what is to be learn- 
ed? And what of the principle of basing 
instruction “po! what is already known? 
If phonic instruction is to be effective, 
rovisions for readiness for learning, 
needs of the learner and meaningful 
Jearning situations must be made. 


Word Cards and Games 
The development of a sight vocabu- 
lary is a prime requisite to reading for 
meaning. The seriously-retarded reader 


usually can recognize instantly but a 
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limited number of words. He must add 
to this stock of words if he is to become 
a facile reader. Word cards and word 
lists, along with word games, are avail- 
able for teaching the vocabulary which 
is found frequently in reading matter. 
If a child does not know any or all of 
these words, he is to review them until 
he is able to recognize them easily. The 
word game, while perhaps a more 
pleasurable experience, requires the 
same kind of repetition. Once again 
there is lacking a meaningful learning 
experience. Words are memorized with- 
out regard for the context in which they 
appear. Meaning is ignored completely. 
To this must be added the question: 
Can we more effectively teach pupils to 
recognize words than merely require 
sheer repetition? 


Study Skills and Meanings 


Within recent years a large number 
of workbooks for teaching the study 
skills and strengthening word and para- 
graph meanings have become available. 
That these skills must be taught is be- 
yond question. But can a student learn 
a specific skill—e. g., finding the main 
idea of a paragraph—by being told to 
locate it? He must learn how to do this 
before we may expect him to respond in- 
telligently. Another serious weakness in 
these materials is the failure to recog- 
nize that these skills must be developed 
sequentially, that the adequate perform- 


“nce in one depends upon what has been 
learned earlier, 
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What may be of greater significance 
is the assumption that what is learned 
can be applied to other reading situa- 
tions. Would it not be more desirable 
to teach study skills and develop mean- 
ings by using materials for which the 
student is held responsible? Why not 
use the social studies or science texts as 
sources of basic learning materials? 


In Conclusion 


It should not be inferred that all pre- 
pared materials must be discarded in 
favor of teacher-prepared materials. 
Surely some may be used profitably. 
However, one must ascertain the degree 
to which they fulfill the specific require- 
ments of the learning task and critically 
evaluate the manner in which they may 
be used. 

Perhaps some may contend that the 
suggestions which have been discussed 
here have been tried and have proved 
unsuccessful; a new approach to the 
retarded reader must be found. While 
little data which relates to the number 
of children who are retarded readers 
for one or more reasons are available, 
there can be no doubt that some boys 
and girls in this group are products of 
poor learning climates. Good teaching, 
while of different kinds and shades, im- 
plies the implementation of methodology 
which is psychologically sound. What 
is sound practice for the developmental 
learner is likewise suitable for use in the 
remedial milieu. 


as 


.could tell by both tone and mar 


Bread and Roses 


By HELEN CABOT MILES 
Newton High School and Newton Junior College 
Newton, Massachusetts 


T IEY LOOKED like sisters— some- 
one said they were twins—and 
they were deep in argument, 
trim black heads bent over a large blue 
sheet of paper on which I could read 
only the sprawling word CURRICU- 
LUM. It was impossible not to overhear, 
even with the clamor of the other pass- 
engers on the bus. 

“Well, I think you're very silly, Jill,” 
one was saying in a sweet but positive 
voice. “After all, you do want to 80 to 
college and I shouldn't think you'd want 
to waste six good periods on something 
as impractical as art. Where will that 
get you? I think you really ought to take 
another science.” 


“That’s all very well, Jane,” One 


ner that 


Jill was a very different personality, con- 
siderably less sure of herself. “You're 
good in science. And you like it. Every 
year I’ve let you talk me into taking the 
same program you were taking, but right 
now I don’t know whether I even care 
whether I get into college or not. This 
will be my senior year and I’ve decided 
to do something I really want to do. 


You know I like to work with my hands. 


That’s why I want Crafts. And they say 
you learn a lot of interesting things in 
Art Appreciation, although it’s not 
easy. Besides, it’s a major, and I can get 
a unit for college—” 
“Well, it couldn't be to 
art course, but it seems very $ 
You'll be sorry. And it’s not very 


o hard—an 
jlly to me. 
public 
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spirited, either. There's such a shortage 
of scientists. 

“I know—" Jill was hesitant, almost 
weakening now, I thought. Then, a little 
more decisively, “But I did try, Jane, 
and even that C- I got in Chemistry was 
a miracle. Just once I'd like to be in a 
class that was spending time on some- 
thing that really interests me—like col- 
or schemes, and how to tell a good paint- 
ing when you see it, and how to put 
colors and textures together into some- 
thing beautiful all your own—like a 
piece of weaving.” 

* * * x 

What a perfect example of the age- 
old battle, I thought. I feel for Jill, and 
I know just what she means. I used to 
think those things were important, too, 
when I was her age. In fact, come to 
think of it, I still do, after earning 
a living twenty-five years, knocking 
around two continents, and reading and 
studying everything from poetry and the 
Bible to the quantum theory and Ein- 
stein. Nor is this viewpoint of Jill’s 
without respectable moral support, 
either. Even Alfred North Whitehead, 
that mathematical genius of our cen- 
tury said, I remember, that he had learn- 
ed through the vivid life of his wife 
“that beauty, moral and aesthetic, is the 
aim of existence, and that kindness and 
love and artistic satisfaction are among 
its modes of attainment.” Of course he 
did add that “logic and science are the 
disclosure of relevant patterns, and also 
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produce the avoidance of irrelevancies”! 
but he put the beauty first, thinking it 
that important . . . And so the battle 
rages: the Breads against the Roses. 
(May the nameless ancient Persian for- 
give the transmutation of his hyacinth!) 

This last, I suppose, needs explain- 
ing. It must sound, offhand, like a fun- 
ny combination, but the idea behind it 
is deadly serious: an observation that 
there are in the world two types of 
people who have never, more’s the pity, 
been able to agree. 

The first are the noticeably down-to- 
earth, let’s-call-a-spade-a-spade realists; 
they are pereeminently practical. The 
way to salvation for them is through 
science and the scientific method. Any 
other possibility they consider unin- 
telligent, or medieval, and altogether 
unthinkable in this enlightened age of 
automation and the atom. I call them 
the Breads, because—well, there’s noth- 


ing unnecessary about bread. 


A good 
staple product. 


urely no one can 
the way to salva- 


Static, 
ft 
Soul,” snor 


ts the ch 
man for the Br oe 


; eads, “Whatever is that?” 
PA ‘Sepi biographical note in 
Waie Aa western Unive 


N.: Aims o 


pion spokes- 


The Phi 
kea i filosophiy of Alfred North 
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You can't see it, dissect it, photograph 
it, nor pick it up by radar. That means, 
of course, that it ISN'T.” 

At this point the Rose firmly quotes 
poetry, seeming to think it ought to 
prove something (the Bread has abso- 
lutely no idea what) and lapses after 
that into a language so overloaded, com- 
ments Bread, with “higher level abstrac- 
tion” and generalization as to be com- 
pletely incomprehensible: phrases like 
the good, the beautiful, the true,” allu- 
sions to myth and parable, the intangi- 
ble, even the spiritual. What, indeed, 
wonders Bread, have Mary and Martha 
to do with life in these United States 
in 1957? And as for Beauty, whose 
concept of beauty, please? And where 
does that get us? 

But on education, which under the 
circumstances ought to interest the read- 
er of these pages, can’t they get together 
there? After all, anyone should know 
that the chief purpose of education is to 
develop the maximum potential of the 
individual so that he may live h 
and serve society t 
after. But no, not even here will they 
bury the hatchet. The Roses, for exam- 
ple, will contend that th 
tial (speaking of generalities) is open to 
debate. They will insist that although 
the scientific method is one important 
aspect, and that tho’ the amassing of 
assorted scraps of information on 
of subjects may have some point, 


“recep- 
tiveness to beauty 


and sensitivity to 
humane feeling”, 2—fellow-man for fel- 


low-man, are of equal if not greater 
weight. Then they will point to high 
school curriculum after high school 
curriculum, especially at the college pre- 
paratory section of it, and say Calas, 


Whitehead, edited by 
ew York 1929; The Macmillan Company. 


appily 
effectively forever 


at word poten- 


a lot 
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~ ee “Where 
Is it sere Mest ati yei a yee 
crimination "econ $ neal mi 
thing, or one act, and pel eee ss 
act? Or is it lar al l ye? Or s a i 
ar anguage? Or history? And 
if I do get this sensitivity there by some 
miracle such as osmosis, where do I find 
an opportunity to try out the expressing 
of my new feeling? Because this thing 
I feel I can’t put into words but I could 
express, perhaps, some other way, and I 
think if I expressed it, then I would 
understand it even more thoroughly.” 

The Breads will of course counter 
that if you can’t put a thing into words 
then you certainly don’t understand it. 
Whereupon some enterprising Rose, 
who has strayed far enough from his 
ranks to look over enemy territory, will 
counter that even the top scientific- 
method testing experts are willing to 
admit that the IQ tests in current favor 
are “verbally loaded” and that there are 
certain indications that other types of 
high intelligence do, somehow, exist. 
But College Boards, my dears, Cdo let's 
be practical if we must) are concerned 
with the verbal. So there we are! We 
Roses live Cor exist) in a Breaded 
world. What can we ever do about it? 
We may be different; we are not stupid. 
We know we have, way down deep, 
something that could be developed for 
the benefit of the world in general, the 
United States in particular. We have 
ideas about a lot of things—from how 
to avoid nervous breakdowns to possible 
Preventives for crime and juvenile 
delinquency. If someone would only 
champion our cause. 

Now to divide the world into a mere 
two extreme and hostile camps is of 


3. Matthew 7:14 ` 


course an untenable procedure. Any 
scientist should know—and the man of 
keen observation and plain common- 
sense as well—that things are not 
necessarily black or white, for there are 
also many shades of gray. Thus, in 
reality, there are continuums, not either- 
ors. Ever since Aristotle (or even 
Laotzu and Buddha) there have been 
those who were constantly pointing out 
that too much of anything is too much, 
and that somewhere in the middle lies 
the Golden Mean, the Razor's Edge, the 
Noble Middle Path. Even in scientifical- 
ly statistical terms we have “regression 
towards the mean.” It makes one won- 
der if Mother Nature and her protago- 
nists haven’t tried pretty hard to force 
the existence of a rather important and 
basic Law upon our resistant conscious- 
nesses, somehow, by one method or 
another. 
Perhaps it works this way: that which- 
er end of the continuum, whichever 
tendency toward an extreme is your na- 
tural, instinctive place, then progress, 
d education for you lies in 
hening what you have to 
potential), then in 
moving gradually toward the other end, 
toward the mean. For if too much of 
anything is an unbalanced too much, 
then a little less of each, mixed with a 
little of the other should make a just- 
right combination and lead you down 
the middle of the road to the marrow 
gate and “unto life, and few are they 
that find it.” 

Let’s try to visualize some of these 
extremes and means, pertinent to our 
topic, to see whether they or the narrow 
road between them makes the most 
sense. We shall start, of course, with 


the symbolic team-names 


ev 


growth, an 
first strengt 
build upon Cyour 
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BREAD and 3 = ROSES 


and in between, the bal- 
anced fare: FOOD FOR 
THE BODY AND FOR 
THE SPIRIT 


and then we shall continue with less symbolic pairs of opposites: 


ACTIVITY THE MAN OF . CONTEMPLATION 
PURPOSEFUL 
ACTION 

THE HEAD 


THE “WHOLE MAN” . 


THE HEART 
Cthinking and feeling. 


Cbrain, physical organ of Cphysical organ of life- 


the mind and conscious- 


Balanced and healthy in force, feeling, agape, élan 
ness) body, emotion, and vital) 

mind.) ; 
SEPARATENESS, Each functioning X RELATEDNESS, UNITY, 
MULTIPLICITY, appropriately at proper hence, SYNTHESIS 
hence, time and place. BOTH 
ANALYSIS NECESSARY TO COM- 

PLETION 
SCIENCE DEPTH OF ion ART 

UNDERSTANDING 


Creconciling apparent op- 
posites). THE MAN OF 
GENIUS, the Leonardo 
or Einstein of his day. 


This is merely suggestive, but may, for the eye-minded contain a little value. 
Now what, Specifically, does this im- 


nR , 


pils should be provided with both 
ply so far as education in general and types of learning experience; any 
art education in particular are concern- other course is bound to foster im- 
ed? Several things, I think: 
1. 


That we educators are de 


aling with 
extremes as w 


ell as intermediates, 


balance, 
That teachers in the y 


arious arts 
fields (which 


» along with physical 
so far as the natural endowments education and home economics 
of our pupils are concerned. deal with non-verbal functioning) 

2. That the non-verbal endowment is should see their responsibility, 
no less worthy, in terms of an in- especially at the upper levels (sec- 
cn balanced “whole society” ondary, college, adult) as essen- 

3 That the Hg tially two-fold: 

. i : 
a nsofar as curriculum at any a. to lead the non-verbal extreme 
vel is loaded With verbal ele 
it is t ments, toward a grasp of structure, of 
© some extent failing to inci $ 
vide the needed ingredi 8 i Principle, which they must 
redients for Ei l i 
Satisfactory eq earn to apply analytically to 
UCati 
verbal. on of the non- 
4. 


That since th 
j e Golden Mean is th 
desired end, both extremes of E 


the spontaneous expressions of 
their creative insights. . . The 
Pupils at this extreme will fight 
against analysis, but unless we 


—,-— 
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insist upon it somewhere along 
the line, they will never make 
the desirable progress toward 
the mean indicates 
maturity. 

b. to lead the verbal extreme to- 
ward an awareness of the non- 


which 


verbal realm and its “languages” 
of line, color, form, texture, 
rhythm, balance, wordless har- 
mony. These aspects of com- 
munication are potent in their 
significance for everyday exper- 
ience and for ultimate living Cas 
contrasted with existence) that 
is to be rich and deep and full; 
and the significance can never 
be realized by verbal means, or, 
at any rate, by verbal means 
alone. Further, although the 
most extreme verbal types may 
never really grasp non-verbal 
depths any more than the non- 
verbal will ever master verbal 
facility, yet only by the attempt 
will, again, the mean of matur- 
ity be approached. 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, 
point out that although this leading to- 
ward the mean is being done effectively 
from one end, toward articulation, very 
little is being done at the other; that is, 
little is being done in a methodical way 
to introduce non-verbal fare into the 
experience of the highly verbal student, 
or even to indicate to him that there are 
such faculties as the inner eye, the inner 
ear, and an entire realm to be explored 


for which there is no other key. There 
o— some 


to 


are many reasons why this is $ 

more valid than others, but the fact 

remains. 

on is there any evidence to support 

the i that maturity lies in 

validations Well, there is the Jogical 
n” of the teachings of our men 
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of wisdom. There are the Yang and Yin 
of ancient China, the earlier mentioned 
Noble Middle Path of the Buddha, the 
strait gate of Christian precept; there 
are the counsels of Plato and Aristotle 
and Whitehead and the countless think- 
ers in between. There are the pro- 
nouncements of those practical men in 
our hospitals and clinics whose con- 
cern is for our physical and mental 
health. And there are the men of genius 
of our time: our scientists like Einstein 
and Schweitzer who are also musicians, 
our statesmen like Churchill and Eisen- 
hower who also paint, our playwrights 
like Shaw who are master psychologists. 
For has not balance, from time immem- 
orial, characterized the great among 
men, those gloriously free and produc- 
tive souls who have given us lesser 
mortals the vision of what we can and 
ought to be? 

But let’s return from empyrean realm 
to mundane, from generalities to speci- 
fics. Is there evidence in the records of 
the progress of our Jills that would sup- 
t our contention that a balanced fare 
angible dividends? That there is, 
as the Jills themselves, and their class- 
mates, “teachers, and counsellors will 
often testify. The particular Jill of our 
school bus episode, for example, helped 
by success in her art and music courses 
to find a sort of security with which to 
face the difference in her potentiality 
from that of her twin, went on fo a 
e she could major in the 
ow a senior, she is doing 
well. Her ability to think both independ- 
ently and creatively, her capacity for 
discriminating, for comprehending the 
relatedness of areas of knowledge— 
these, she will tell you, fairly blossomed 
in the atmosphere of those classes Jane 
had prophesied would be a waste of 
time. Nor is Jill’s case at all unique. Re- 


por 
pays t 


college wher 
field of art. N 
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ports from many a former student who 
has become a kindergarten teacher, or 
a business man, or a social worker bear 
out the conclusion that courses in the 
arts—courses featuring both participa- 
tion and appreciation, if taught so as to 
sensitize, to unfold latent capacity for 
“awareness’—have turned out to be 
their most practical and useful course. 
That such reports do not seem by now 
to have been collected methodically in- 
to a body of such dramatic evidence as 
is needed to serve the Cause of the De- 
serving Roses is not surprising, after an 
analysis that reveals causes too many 
and complex for discussion here. The 
non-verbal and anti-statistic bias of in- 
structors in the arts, by and large, is only 
one—perhaps a minor factor. Such care- 
fully set up researches as the Eight Year 
Study have helped, but we need more of 
them. 

Who, next, will champion the cause? 
Will more perceptive administrators, in 
time to come, put the two and two of 
the widespread concern of a thoughtful 
reading public for Lonely Crowds and 
Outsiders and a None-too-sane Society 
together with the apathy towards “book- 
learning” of the mass of “other-directed” 
public school youth and seek out a fresh 
and untried way? 

There are, to be sure, straws in the 
wind, including a trend in colleges and 


teachers colleges toward integrated pro- 
grams, general education experiments 
that sometimes provide opportunities for 
non-verbal experiences. Having partici- 
pated in just such a core-curriculum 
venture in recent months, I cannot help 
but wonder if the most typical of the 
Breads doesn’t yearn to let the little bit 
of Rose in him come out into the sun, 
upon occasion. Once you can break 
through resistances—resistances forged 
out of ignorance—you can evoke the 
most astonishing responses to the aes- 
thetic in the most unlikely quarters! You 
may even catch your athletic hero, rug- 
ged as they come, taking his Sunday 
date to the Art Museum, more than a 
little proud of wearing a new aspect of 
“culture.” 

Could it be that we educators have 


been acting Cunwittingly) upon a mis- - 


taken assumption or two, thereby com- 
mitting not a sin of commission but 
rather of omission? Might. the releasing 
into constructive channels of the crea- 
tive urges that the psychologists know 
to be innate, and a greater concern for 
the nurture of the non-verbal, deep- 
buried, often inhibited strivings toward 
beauty and harmony help in bringing 
to pass the more ruggedly moral and 
healthy nation that is, at root, our com- 
mon ideal? These questions might, I 
submit be food for sober thought. 


i 
2 
7 
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` There will be no attempt here to 
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Freudian Psychodynamics 


By FREDERICK H. LUND 
Professor of Psychology, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Chemical Factors in Mental Life 
and Behavior 

HAT THE HOUSE which Freud 

built could not endure has been 

the view of most students of the 

biological sciences. As a theoretical struc- 

ture it could not survive the test of time 

—or so many have believed— because it 

was erected on the shifting sands of 
Psychological dualism. 

Its implied dualism— separation of 
mind and body—is most apparent in 
its account of mental and personality 
disorders. These are traced to the inter- 
play of contending psychic forces—to 
repressions, inhibitions, conflicts and 
libidinous strivings. 

This emphasis on the interaction of 
psychic forces—many of them sub- 
merged or unconscious—as a source of 
most normal and abnormal behavior has 
earned for this system the descriptive 
rodynamics. 
of the Freudian sys- 
clusive em- 


designation, psycho 

The inadequacy 
tem is in evidence in its ex 
phasis on these contending forces and 
in its failure to see the individual as a 
biodynamic entity. The concept of bio- 
dynamics calls attention, first, to the 
fact that mental life is sustained and 
made possible through a vast array of 
metabolic processes and, second, to the 
fact that the nature of these processes 
is a factor in the quality and direction 
of mental and overt behavior. 


minimize the importance of environ- 


ment and experience. But experience, it 

must be remembered, is itself a physi- 

ological process and is influenced by in- 
ternal as well as external factors. 

The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth the following: 

1. The extent to which our primary 

drives—hunger, thirst, and sex— 

have a chemical and physiological 
basis. 

The evidence that the individual 

inherits his own peculiar chemical 

personality which is no less unique 
than his overt or manifest person- 
ality. 

3. The evidence that variations in the 
chemical personality and the 
changes to which it is subject 
through stressful experience are 
factors in mental illness and per- 
sonality maladjustment. 

4, The extent to which the individu- 
al’s life—his career, achievement, 
propensity, special strength or 
weakness—is influenced, if not 
chartered, by peculiarities of his 
chemical and metabolic make-up. 

5. The evidence that these distinctive 
traits are present from the begin- 
ning and must be considered in any 
program of effective education and 
training. 


N 


The Individual as a Biological Unit 
A first consideration in dealing with 
behavior is the realization that the in- 
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dividual is a unit—a biological unit— 
which is acted upon by external forces 
and sustained and energized by the life- 
giving functions of the vital organs. 

Every mental process must be seen 
as a physiological process, every func- 
tion as the function of an organ or a 
structure. 

It is this which Terhune (32), Yale 
University School of Medicine, has in 
mind when he states that “anatomy, 
physiology and pathology of the human 
body, influenced by the environment, 
provide the basis for and the only logi- 
cal explanation of behavior.” 


Terhune deplores current psycho- 
dynamic theories of mental disease— 
theories which “may describe” but “do 
not explain these disorders” since “all 
mental disorder is the result of disturb- 
ance in physiology the whole 
doubtless influenced by disturbing en- 
vironmental factors,” 


In a similar vein Hudson Hoagland 
(14), Worcester Foundation of Experi- 
mental Biology, notes that “mental 
disease as a form of behavior must ul- 


timately be comprehensible in terms of 
its concomitant molecular 


‘mphasizing the unitary con- 
cept of the individual is the observation 
that the only fa 
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The Internal Environment 

Biodynamics, which stresses the uni- 
tary nature of the individual and the 
importance of internal influence and 
direction of behavior, takes on new 
meaning when it is realized that the 
individual is activated by an internal as 
well as by an external environment. 

27) 

This internal environment, first 
identified by the great physiologist, 
Claude Bernard, is the liquid environ- 
ment of the cells which comprise the 
body tissues. Suspended in this tissue 
fluid are all the ingredients necessary 
to the life of the cells—oxygen, nutri- 
ents, minerals, vitamins, hormones, as 
well as the waste products, mostly in 
the form of CO.. ; 

The continuous exchange of materials 
which occurs between the tissue fluids 
and the cells is paralleled by a similar 
exchange between this fluid and the 
blood stream, which, in its turn, re- 
ceives its supply from the vital organs. 

Each of the elements or ingredients 
of the internal environment must be 
maintained at a level best adapted to 
tissue needs. Maintenance of this level 
is referred to as homeostasis, Any devia- 
tion from this level leads to compensa- 
tory adjustments within the vital system. 
Considerable deviations lead to convul- 
sions, coma, or, if uncorrected, death. 


Since the vital organs are responsible 
for homeostasis 


and for the processing 
and distribution of life-giving materials 


it follows that failure of any one of them 
must also eventuate in death. 

The importance of the internal en- 
vironment to any real understanding of 
the individual is seen in the fact [1] 
that it is the immediate source of the 
materials essential to the life of the cells 
[2] that it is a factor in the level, qual- 
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ity and direction of human behavior 
and [3] that it varies with the individu- 
al—with his age, sex, health and type 
of intake from the external environment. 

The remaining discussion will deal 
with these variations and with their 
relation to drive, emotion, personality 
traits and the adequacy of social and 
other environmental adjustments. 

The Chemistry of Drives 

In his recent book, Study of Instincts, 
Tinbergen (33) calls attention to the 
manner in which reproductive and mi- 
gratory behavior of animals—as well as 
hunger and thirst—are governed by 
chemical changes in the body. 

That this is so is evident from the 
fact that a given pattern of behavior 
may be induced or eliminated through 
control of the hormone or chemical 
balance. Through such control the re- 
productive sequence in birds may be 
reversed. Migratory birds may be made 
to fly north when they should fly south 

i a. 

: i ve week has eaten all it can of 
its favorite food will show renewed in- 
terest following an injection of blood 
from a starving dog. This renewed in- 
terest becomes evident as it once more 
eyes the food eagerly, circles about it, 
drooling and licking his chops, without 
doing much about it, however, the 
“spirit being willing,” but the stomach 
being full. 

In all such cases behavior is control- 
led by changes in homeostasis, by 
changes in hormone balance or by an 
increase or decrease in the normal level 
of a particular substance in the blood 
stream and in the internal environment. 

This chemical change serves to prime 
or bring into readiness the nerve cir- 
cuits involved in the required form of 
overt adjustment, with the result that 
the releasing stimulus—food, mate, 


nest, etc.—gains new and enhanced at- 
traction value. To an individual with a 
poor appetite food may be made to “Jook 
good” by the simple device of injecting 
an amount of insulin sufficient to lower 
the normal level of blood sugar. 

The starving individual is predis- 
posed to think about food and, if asleep, 
to dream about food. Sexual dreams of 
adults are similarly induced under con- 
ditions of sex deprivation, 

The above situations call attention 
not only to the conditions basic to or- 
ganic drives but also to the manner in 
which a wide variety of other internal 
conditions may prime and bring into 
readiness specific mechanisms of overt 
adjustment. 

The rapid increase in secretion of 
androgenic hormones in boys during 
the year before puberty, and the equally 
marked increase in estrogenic produc- 
tion in girls during the corresponding 
period, are basic to behavior and per- 
sonality changes characteristic of the 
period. 

It is the presence of these dynamic 
agents of internal secretion which pro- 
vide, not only for distinctive accents of 
facial expressions and body contour, but 
which give new direction to interest and 
attention. They add new glamour to so- 
cial events and to the free mingling of 
the sexes. They stimulate new interest 
in personal adornment in the girl and 
have much to do with the conscious dis- 
play of manly virtues in the boy. 


Internal Direction of 
Emotional Behavior 


That a wide variety of mental illness 
is of emotional origin is the accepted 
view today in medical and clinical 
circles. It is also believed that many 


physical complaints — described as 
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psycho-somatic — are of mental and 
emotional origin. 

But while there is general agree- 
ment on the emotional origin of much 
illness — mental and physical — this 
agreement does not extend to the man- 
ner in which emotions produce these 
maladies and complaints. It is at this 
point that the psychodynamic and bio- 
dynamic accounts diverge. The more 
obvious answers to emotionally induced 
illness, we believe, are found in the na- 
ture of the physiological events which 
attend emotional arousal. 

Emotional states are induced through 
perception of situations with high 
emotional value, or through thoughts re- 
lating to these situations. Such thoughts 
and perceptions activate the hypothala- 
mus, the center in the brain which de- 
termines or controls the changes which 
occur in emotional states. With activa- 
tion of this nerve center there follows 
immediately a distribution of impulses 
through the autonomic nervous system 
Cvarying somewhat with the perception) 
which controls the vital organs. All of 
the internal changes characteristic of 
emotional states— respiratory, circula- 
tory, gastro-intestinal, glandular — fol- 
low in consequence of these releases 
from the hypothalamus. 

That these changes in the rate and 
function of the vital organs should pro- 
duce disturbances in homeostasis— that 
1S, produce an imbalance in body chem- 
matt eens Shange in 
e i ie in this case, 

» but by special proc- 

€sses at the mental level, (26) 
Be counterbalancing Processes 
Provided attention is shifted 
TI k ete situation. If 
this aane a en ia y 
ence on the bri AN n s own influ- 
ain and will predispose 
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the individual to think and act in a 
manner typical of the emotional state, 
whether it be one of anger, fear, grief, 
anxiety, love or hatred. 

The “blindness” of emotional be- 
havior—the tendency to do and say 
things which we later regret—is an ob- 
vious result of the influence on the 
brain of the prevailing chemical state. 
In this respect a parallel may be noted 
between instinctive and emotional be- 
havior. In both cases the compelling and 
directional influence on behavior is bio- 
chemical in nature, though the origin 
of the chemical change is different. 

In the case of emotionally induced ill- 
ness it must be apparent from the above 
that prolonged or intense emotions, 
through their widespread effects on vital 
organs and vital processes, may very 
well produce psychosomatic symptoms, 
including peptic ulcers, colitis, nephritis 
and an array of glandular, cardiac and 
vascular disturbances. 

It must also be evident that emotion- 
al experiences, if intense or traumatic, 
may so alter the chemical foundations 
of mental life and behavior as to pro- 
duce many of the symptoms which are 
characteristic of some of the more com- 
mon mental disorders. It is these 
circumstances which provide the back- 
ground for Bailey’s recent declaration 
that “Schizophrenia, psychiatry’s biggest 


problem, will probably be solved by a 
biochemist.” (2) 


The Body’s Defenses 
and Adaptations to Stress 


Late in the nineteenth century Pas- 
teur demonstrated that some diseases 
were due to specific pathogens— mi- 
crobes, bacilli, viruses or bacteria, Much 
research has been undertaken since 
then, often in the hope that specific 


| =. 


A 
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agents or specific causes could be found 
for every form of disease. 

That this was a vain hope and that 
there is much illness, including the 
mental, which is without specific cause 
has become increasingly clear. The in- 
dividual may show general debility. He 
may feel below par, may suffer from a 
variety of aches and pains, may show 
arthritic, rheumatic and other symptoms 
of the degenerative type often accom- 
panying the process of aging. 

Is it not possible that, in the absence 
of specific causes, a general factor may 
exist, a sort of common denominator, 
which plays a part, not only in general 
debility, but also in the individual's sus- 
ceptibility to specific diseases? 

That there is, and that Pasteur him- 
self was on the way to recognizing it, is 
apparent from this statement said to 
have been made by Pasteur in his later 
years: “The microbe is nothing; the 
terrain is everything.” While this, of 
course, is an overstatement it points up 
the concept of a general factor in 
disease. 

Early in the present century Walter 
B. Cannon (6) and his co-workers laid 
the foundations for understanding the 
body’s defenses against stress, psychic as 
well as physical. Cannon called atten- 
tion to the manner in which the com- 
bined action of the sympathetic nervous 
system and the adrenal glands serves to 
mobilize and coordinate the resources of 
the body in combatting the stressful 
situation. 

Since 1935 a new and exceedingly 
important chapter on the body’s adapta- 
tions to stress has been written by Hoag- 
land (15), Pincus (28), Hyden (21), 
Eaton (11) and Selye (31), to mention 
a few of the more important investi- 
gators. 

These men have shifted attention 


from the sympathetic system to the en- 
docrine system and, in particular, to the 
pituitary gland which is closely associ- 
ated with the hypothalamus and which, 
through its influence on other glands, 
may be regarded as the master regulator 
of body functions and as the chief organ 
governing adaptations to stressful and 
threatening conditions. 

Two of the pituitary’s twelve or more 
secretions—ACTH Cadrenocorticotropic 
hormone) and STH CSomatotropic hor- 
mone)—appear to be of chief import- 
ance to stress. 

ACTH stimulates the adrenal cortex 
to discharge its corticoids. Both of these 
secretions— ACTH and cortizone—are 
essential to the coordination of body 
functions and to the integrative action 
of the nervous system. 

STH is important in connection with 
exhaustion, in restoration of damaged 
tissues and in combatting bacterial and 
viral infections. 

The activities set in motion during 
stress call for compensatory or counter- 
balancing processes if physiological 
equilibrium is to be restored and main- 
tained. Increased thyroid production is 
one of the more important phases of 
this compensatory process. 

The system as a whole has been iden- 
tified by Selye (31) as GAS (General 
Adaptation Syndrome), by others as the 
Stress Response System or the Stress 
Adaptation System. 

Its importance to the present discus- 
sion on internal dynamics lies in the 
fact that it varies in effectiveness from 
individual to individual and thus is a 
factor in the individual’s susceptibility 
to stress—in his ability to face reality 
and the ease with which he becomes 
upset emotionally. 

Laboratory studies dealing with GAS 
have made use of physical stressors like 
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exhaustion, extremes of heat and cold, 
inhalation of air high in CO. or low in 
oxygen, or injections of insulin or of 
sugar in sufficient quantities to disturb 
homeostasis, often to the point of coma. 

Just what intense stress may do to 
the individual, and what it may do to 
the body's defenses, may perhaps best 
be seen from a study of combat troops 
C17) who, during the Korean War, had 
been subjected to five days of severe 
fighting, suffering 7% casualties. 

Many of the soldiers showed complete 
adrenal exhaustion as seen from the fact 
that injections of ACTH failed to pro- 
duce any adrenal secretion. The same 
soldiers showed a profound change in 
blood count, mature white blood cells 
having almost completely disappeared 
from the blood stream, a condition r: 
observed except in severe burns 
infections. 

Most important of all: Soldiers who 
had fought side by side and for the same 
length of time varied enormously in 
the effects of combat stress. Since these 
differences depend upon psychological 
factors of experience and training as 
well as upon the adequacy of the stress 
adaptation system they will be discussed 
in a later section. 

As we shall see, insanity and other 
forms of illness may result directly from 
failures of GAS. Derailment or mal- 
adaptation Within this system may stem 
from [1] inherent weakness, 


cess stress, or [3] from secretion 
are excessive, deficient or unbal 


arely 
and 


s which 
anced. 
The Revolution in Psychiatry 


Those who i 
with th 
also ings 


y nsist that we must deal 
e individual as 


ist that there can 
behavior 


an organic unit 


be no pathology 
unless there is some organic 


> induced either by experi- 
Physical agent. A pathology 
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of function — mental or otherwise — 
with no physiological counterpart is in- 
comprehensible. 

It is this point of view, reinforced by 
laboratory findings, which has inspired 
recent addresses before the American 
Psychiatric Association entitled Psychi- 
atry Becomes of Age and The Great 
Psychiatrie Revolution, the former by 
Burlingame (4), the latter by Bailey 
C2). 

In both cases the change envisaged 
sets aside the psychodynamics of Freud 
in favor of a more biological approach, 
one which emphasizes the organic na- 
ture of all functions and the extent to 
Which behavior is continuously affected 
by underlying physiological factors. 

From this standpoint the integrity of 
what we observe at the mental and be- 
havior level depends on the integrity of 
the sustaining physiological processes. 
As Dozier (10) sees it, mental disorders 
are as much symptoms of physical dis- 
orders as are dermatitis and diarrhea, 

A more frontal attack on surviving 
psychodynamic concepts is made by 
Cobb (8) who takes vigorous exception 
to traditional distinctions 
“functional” and “org: 
to “the clinic 
word 


between 
anic” disorders and 
al jargon which uses the 
‘functional’ to denote ‘psycho- 
genic’. Anybody who stops to think rea- 
lizes that no function is possible with- 
out an organ . . . and that no func- 


tion takes place without structural 
change.” 


As for schizophrenia, w 
for more than half of our mentally ill, 
Bailey (2) predicts that “this problem 
will probably be solved by a biochemist.” 
But he wonders “how long the hoary 


errors of Freud will continue to plague 
Psychiatry.” 


hich accounts 


It is in dealing with schizophrenia 
that the clash of opinion is most in evi- 
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dence. According to the psychodynamic 
account these patients—typically with- 
drawn, apathetic and emotionally un- 
responsive are engaged in “a flight from 
reality”, in “infantile regression” and 
are displaying “defects in the repression 
of infantile fantasies” (25). From this 
point of view, stuporous states may be 
regarded as “a security operation design- 
ed to immobilize anxiety” (1). 

Contrasting with this account is the 
finding that the apathy and lack of con- 
tact with the environment of these pa- 
tients is directly related to sub-par func- 
tioning of the autonomic system and to 
deficiencies of the stress adaptation sys- 
tem. , 

Thus Hoagland (16) and Pincus 
(28) find evidence in these patients of 
adrenal stress-response failure, that is, 
an inability of the adrenals to adjust to 
the changing requirements of the or- 
ganism, notably during stress. 

Consistent with this is the finding 
of Eaton (11) that basal metabollic rate 
is lower than normal in 50% of the 
schizophrenic and in 25% of the de- 
pressed. Hoskins (20) states that schizo- 
phrenia is a manisfestation of disordered 
biology, involving endocrine, circulatory 
and metabolic disturbances. He finds 
oxygen consumption definitely sub-par, 
while lactic acid in the blood stream is 
50% above normal. McFarland (29), 
by duplicating these biochemical condi- 
tions in otherwise normal individuals, 
was able to reproduce much of the be- 
havior seen in schizophrenia. 

While no review can be attempted 
here of different forms of mental and 
personality disorder it may be pointed 
out that several investigators have re- 
ported defective homeostasis in manic- 
depressive psychoses, the second largest 
group of the mentally ill. 

In citing these reports there is no at- 
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tempt to minimize the importance of 
stressful experience. It is merely a way 
of pointing out that such experience 
will result in personality disorders only 
in so far as they produce disturbances in 
physiology, glandular dysfunction or 
failure of the stress-response system. 


The Chemical Mind 


It may be said that the maladjust- 
ments in which the educator, psychol- 
ogist and psychiatrist are chiefly inter- 
ested belong at the mental rather than 
the physiological level. To this extent 
the functions of the vital organs would 
seem relatively unimportant. 

But not so. The point is this: No 
adjustments at the mental level, includ- 
ing interpersonal adjustments, are non- 
physiological. Moreover, the adequacy 
of thought processes depends upon the 
adequacy of metabolic processes, notably 
potassium metabolism, which is basic 
to the propagation of nerve messages. 
Apart from these electro-chemical waves 
which pass along the nerve fibers there 
would be no thought and no behavior. 

The importance of this in relation to 
maladjustment is seen in the fact that 
secretions of the adrenal cortex regulate 
brain potassium. It follows that if these 
secretions vary—and they do—the 
adequacy of the individual's mental ad- 
justments will vary. 

Some of the uniqueness of the 
individual mind may therefore have a 
chemical basis. On this point we quote 
Hudson Hoagland: “Potassium metabo- 
lism, in the face of repeated stresses of 
daily life, may be an important fact in 
the development of a psychosis.” 
its broader implications the 
less explicit: “It may be that chemical 
deficiencies, perhaps genetically de- 
termined, make some persons more yul- 
nerable than others to the stresses of 


As to 
author is no 
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living. They may never become psycho- 
tic, especially if their lives present few 
problems, but under more severe en- 
vironmental and personalized stresses 
their physiological defects may result 
in brain malfunction with consequent 
psychotic disturbances.” (16) 

The reality of the chemical mind and 
its possible uniqueness is underscored by 
the findings of other investigators. Rapa- 
port (34) notes that “brain metabolism 
Possesses peculiarities of its own,” es- 
pecially as regards protein metabolism. 
Caspersson (7) emphasizes the same 
point, noting that abnormalities of pro- 
tein metabolism are present in 
mental illness. 

The relation of chemical factors to 
mental life and mental health is also 
seen in the report of Hoch C19) on nar- 
codiagnosis and Wolf and Ripley (35) 
on the action of intravenously injected 
sodium amytal. These investigators find 
that administration of sodium amytal 
and pentothal render the individual 
more suggestible and more amenable to 
treatment and persuasion where disor- 
ders exist. Some of these studies have 
Provided results which are in keeping 
with those obtained more recently 
through the use of tranquilizing drugs— 
reserpine and chlorpromazine. 


much 


The Chemical Personality 


In the reality of the chemical mind 


we also have evidence of the reality of 
the chemical Personality. Both tend to 


be unique. Both show the stamp of in- 
dividuality, 


That interna 
tors play a 
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laxed poise of Perry Como, or the ner- 
vous mannerism of Imogene Cocoa. 

These are matters of emotionality 
and temperament. They vary with the 
individual and with underlying glandu- 
lar factors—with the quality, level and 
balance of internal secretions. They de- 
termine the nature of the individual and 
the species—the nature of the dachs- 
hund as compared with the terrier, the 
cow as compared with the bull, the male 
as compared with the female. All reflect 
peculiarities of their chemical make-up, 
a make-up which is genetically control- 
led and determined. 

The story which is presently being 
unfolded in the biochemical laboratory 
reveals the extent to which the individu- 
al's life may be chartered by peculiari- 
ties of his chemical personality. To a 
degree these peculiarities determine his 
susceptibility to illness and disease, his 
special allergies and sensitivities. 

In a larger sense uniqueness of chemi- 
cal structure may affect an individual’s 
career, his ambition, his fortunes in mar- 
riage or in a profession. 

The theme of this story centers about 
the adequacy of the individual's stress 
system, his stress quotient, the integrity 
of neural integration, the level and qual- 
ity of glandular production. Changes or 
variations in any of these will be reflect- 
ed at the mental and behavior level, 

These basic characteristics are pres- 
ent at birth. Even before birth. They 
have much to do with growth and 
appearance. From the beginning the in- 
dividuality of siblings, developing in the 
same home, is apparent in appearance, 
manner and temperament. Except for 
internal differences boys would not grow 
to normal manhood, girls would not 


assume the physical characteristics pe- 
culiar to their sex, 


The distinctiveness of chemical make- 


E up is also seen in the fact that one 
individual cannot take a skin graft from 
another unless that individual is an 
identical twin. It is also seen in the 
fact that the same chemotherapy does 

i not produce the same effects in all. 
Even alcohol produces both similar and 
different personality effects. 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustra- 
tions of chemical influence at the men- 
tal and personality level are found in 
experimentally produced insanity. Re- 
search psychiatrist Heath (13) isolated 

‘ a protein enzyme, not normally found 
in the blood stream, but present in 
minute amounts in schizophrenics. 
When this substance was injected into 
volunteer human subjects it produced 
many of the symptoms common to 
schizophrenia. These symptoms began 


to appear within a matter of minutes, 
reaching P ak in an hour and subsided 


after two “tours. 

Most important of all was the obser- 
vation that some of the subjects devel- 
oped symptoms characteristic of the 
catatonic form of schizophrenia while 
others developed the symptoms of the 
paranoid form. In the former group 
the motor symptoms predominated 
Cuscular rigidity and waxy flexibility), 
j in'the latter delusions and hallucinations 

were most in evidence. Differences in 
the effects of the same injections were 
_ assumed to have been due to differences 
af! d in the chemical make-up of the individu- 
\ als involved. 

Hoskins (20) and Danziger (9) 
made observations on personality 
changes associated with over-and under- 
production of the organs involved in 
ia adaptations to stress. Apathy and with- 
drawal appeared to be typical in patients 
with adrenal cortex failure; mentally 
and physically sluggish conditions ap- 
i peared in patients with under-produc- 
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tive thyroids; stuporous and catatonic 
symptoms were typical among patients 
suffering from a combination of these 
deficiencies. 

Prolonged and acute stress may leave 
the individual either with under-produc- 
tive adrenals or with an over-active thy- 
roid. In the latter case, the condition 
represents a failure of thyroid to re- 
turn to normal, its increased secretion 
during stress being compensatory, in a 
metabollic sense, to increased action of 
the adrenal cortex. The effects of hyper- 
thyroidism show up in symptoms of 
sleeplessness, excitability and feelings of 
urgency. 

If this condition fails to correct itself 
surgery may be resorted to. If the thy- 
roid is under-active thyroid feeding may 
be employed. After thirty days of such 


‘feeding the personality usually under- 


goes significant transformation. The 
previously sluggish and inactive individ- 
ual becomes alive. Puffiness disappears, 
the skin assumes its normal character- 
istics and special sensitivity to extremes 
of temperature are reduced of elimin- 
ated. 


Implications for Education 
and Early Training 

As we have seen, individuals faced 
with the same dangers, the same threats 
to their existence, vary considerably in 
the effectiveness of their adjustments, 
While these differences are measurably 
affected by the adequacy of the stress 
adaptation system they are also affected 
by how the situation is perceived. These 
differences at the perceptual level de- 
pend upon differences in the mental and 
emotional habits the individual has 
formed from the earliest years of life 
In this section some attention will be 
given to this phase of personality deyel- 
ment and its relation to stress tolerance 
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Importance of Early Years. Here as else- 
where the clash of opinion between 
psychodynamic and biodynamic ac- 
counts are as much in evidence as ever. 

Thus, Terhune (32), taking excep- 
tion to “present overemphasis on psycho- 

dynamics” in dealing with early child- 
hood behavior, declares that “psychiatric 
disorders of childhood are fundamental- 
ly physio-psychic in nature”—that is, 
they are aroused directly by physical 
sensations and feelings. He further de- 
clares that “Too much emphasis on 
the importance of theoretical psychody- 
namics in rearing children is producing, 
among the educated, a race of unneces- 
sarily guilty mothers and angry fathers, 
a condition which in itself tends to dis- 
rupt families.” 

Strongly supporting this view is the 
shifting and transitory nature of early 
childhood emotions. They appear to 
shift and change as the situation 
changes. This condition would appear 
to be inevitable in the young child prior 
to the development of significant social 
concepts and language skills. 

In the absence of language or of a 
substitute medium of expression the 
individual is destined to live the life of 
the moment, responding primarily to ex- 
isting conditions, internal and external, 
In the absence of rehearsal through in- 
ner speech there would be nothing to 
Sustain the emotion once the situation 
has passed. There can be no worry either 
about things past or things to come un- 
less the individual possesses a substitute 
Sh ent aan a T a wh 

a an be kept alive, 
; In dealing with young children there 
1s ample evidence that “out of sight” is 
usually “out of mind.” A study now in 
Progress shows that loss of a parent 
ea hess sustained indications of 
young children. There is little 


change in appetite and no loss of sleep 
provided there is no interruption of 
normal care and administration. In the 
presence of the deceased the child may 
indeed weep, depending upon the be- 
havior of others, but he may also be 
found, almost within minutes, playing 
in care-free manner with children in 
the yard or on the street. 

Most people are unable to recall 
events belonging to the first three years 
of life. To the psychoanalyst this loss 
of memory is only apparent. The events 
are not actually lost but merely repressed 
owing to their self-centered Cnarcissis- 
tic) characteristics and oedipus involve- 
ments. 

Much simpler is the view that loss 
of these experiences is due to the 
absence of language skills or absence of 
a medium through which the young 
child can rehearse such experiences. In 
the absence of such rehearsal or repeti- 
tion the experiences are not retained. 
Even an adult cannot remember a tele- 
phone number unless he continues tO 
rehearse it. 

In dealing with maladjustments of 
somewhat older children the psychody- 
namic account gives comparatively little 
attention to habits, attitudes or skills 
developed through training. Where þe- 
havior problems are involved there is a 
behind-the-scenes search for special mo- 
tives. This approach is well illustrated in 
case studies by Dorothy Baruch (3). 

According to this account, a boy who 
steals, sets fires or attacks other children 
is not just untrained. He may be de- 
scribed as “a disturbed child” or a “mix- 
ed up child.” Back of his behavior may 
be found a repressed hatred for his old- 
er brother. In this case his condition 
may be relieved—so the account goes— 
by “acting out” his repressed hostility. 
For instance, he may be provided with 


a 


_ a 
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an opportunity to pelt a sketch of his 
brother with hunks of mud or clay. 

Similarly, a girl who stutters and 
stammers may be doing so because she 
cannot stand to see her father fondle 
the new baby. After mock drowning of 
the baby Cusing a rubber doll) this lit- 
tle girl—so we are told—may lead a 
happy and stutter-free life. An enuretic 
ten-year-old girl is not displaying an in- 
fantile habit residual but is venting her 
repressed hostility on her mother whom 
she “hates” because she is “in love” with 
her father (electra complex). 


Metabolic Factors in Child Develop- 
ment. Since each individual inherits his 
own distinct metabolic personality it is 
not surprising that children should show 
their own stamp of individuality from 
an early age not only in appearance but 
in temperament. They may vary in emo- 
‘tionality, in stability and in dynamic 
quality. One or two case studies may 
serve to illustrate the point. 

John J., nicknamed “Tubby” by his 
class mates, is 11 years of age, of norm- 
al height and intelligence, but quite 
obese (170 lbs.). Despite his five years 
of schooling and normal intelligence he 
has acquired few educational skills and 
is functioning at a grade one or grade 
two level. The clinical summary states 
in part: John’s low activity level and 
excess weight are suggestive of metabolic 
and glandular inadequacy or imbalance. 
Unless he is prodded continuously he 
just ‘sits around.’ In the clinic he had 
to be prodded on all items, even when 
he knew the answers. His one interest 
would seem to be food. During the ex- 
amination he was concerned about how 
soon he could go downstairs for a cone 
and a candy bar.” 

In marked contrast is the behavior of 
Harry L., age 12, whose referral called 


attention to “hyperactive, unrestrained 
and impulsive behavior.” While thin 
and emaciated he “ate well.” Teacher 
complaints included “disruptive behav- 
ior; inability to hold his seat; nervous 
excitability; over-reacting to little annoy- 
ances; busting up furniture and attack- 
ing other children.” An endocrinologist 
found evidence of “metabolic dysfunc- 
tion” and prescribed sedation and a 
neurological examination.” 


Training Factors in Personality Devel- 
opment. While emotionality and tem- 
perament are closely related to metabolic 
and genetic factors the restraints and 
self-discipline which must be exercised 
in the attainment of socially worthy ob- 
jectives are largely a product of experi- 
ence and training. These characteristics 
—identified in the classroom as work 
habits—do not come naturally, Social 
pressure devices of one kind or another 
are essential to their development. The 
two cases which follow illustrate com- 
mon differences. 

Andrew B., age 15, is an attractive 
well-built boy of normal intelligence but 
deficient (about three years) in most 
of his educational skills. The referral 
called attention to “poor progress; poor 
application; no restraints; does as he 
pleases.” 

Educational tests revealed good com- 
prehension but marked deficiency in 
most of the skills requiring care and 
application, notably those pertaining to 
spelling and language usage. Great PN 
evenness was also in evidence on the 
personality tests. These showed deficien- 
cies in “acceptance of authority, 
ily adjustment and in freedo 
neurotic tendency.” Lack of su 
and effective directi 
mits he is “out of ¢ 


in fam- 
m from 
Pervision 
on (the mother ad- 
ontrol”) has left this 
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boy poorly equipped to deal with the 
problems of life. From the standpoint of 
habits and attitudes he is definitely mal- 
adjusted. 

Much better adjustment is apparent 
in Milton Q., age 14. Milton is a slow 
learner and is achieving at the fifth 
grade level which is normal for his men- 
tal age. However, on skills where steady 
application is important he is doing 
a good deal better. His mother is de- 
ceased, but his father, an ardent Jehoval 
Witness, provides careful if somewhat 
strict supervision. On the personality 
tests Milton showed excellent adjust- 
ment, especially on items pertaining to 


“feelings of security” and “family rela- 
tions.” 


Training and Stress Tolerance. The 
Johns Hopkins research team, studying 
combat fatigue in the Korean War 
(17), found that “individual soldiers 
varied enormously in their reaction to 
combat stress.” Men with the same train- 
ing and experience, fighting side by side, 
“came out in markedly different states 
of exhaustion. One might be relatively 
fresh, another unable to give the sim- 
plest report.” 

These differences would seem to 
depend upon two main variables: Dif- 
ferences in the adequacy of the stress 
adaptation system and differences in 


direction and control exercised at the 
mental level. 


The importance of the latter is seen 
in the fact that the situation must be 
perceived and responded to as stressful 
in order to have any damaging effects. 
In the above situation the dangers of 
combat were the same for all. But the 
ability to maintain appropriately direct- 
ed attention apparently was not the 
same. 


One individual might keep in mind 
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his chances for survival and might bol- 
ster his confidence by concentrating on 
his own ability, the superiority of his 
equipment and his command. Another 
might be all too conscious of the hor- 
rors about him and the extent to which 
his own life was in jeopardy. 

Obviously, we are dealing here with 
factors closely related to social and emo- 
tional maturity. In the stressful situation 
the child and the immature adult are 
more apt to break down and become 
panicky. The superior control of the 
adult depends upon restraints at the 
mental level and upon more appropriate 
direction of attention. 


The neurotic adult has great difficulty 
in maintaining objectively directed at- 
tention. He responds more in terms of 
himself, is more self-centered and thus 
more readily falls prey to senseless and 
needless fears. A soldier with neurotic 
tendencies might go through all the ter- 
rors of battle before he ever arrives on 
the scene. 

The following is an illustration of 
superior self-command. A surgeon fath- 
er worked effectively for an hour and a 
half in a vain attempt to save the life of 
his son who had been brought in for 
an emergency operation following a seri- 
ous street accident. Employing the skills 
and the discipline he had developed over 
the years he went through with his 
gruelling task. Only later, with full 
awareness of his loss and his failure, did 
he yield to his grief. 

How well the individual fares in the 
stressful situation depends in part, then, 
upon the adaptations which occur at 
the mental level—upon how the situa- 
tion is perceived and evaluated and the 
effectiveness with which attention is 
directed and controlled. 

Much of this depends on experience 


| ici 
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and training. The hardihood of the 
adult is not attained by avoiding life's 
stresses or the possibilities of failure and 
defeat. A measure of frustration toler- 
ance is an essential feature of mature 
living. Some of the more important 
characteristics of the well fortified per- 
sonality may be listed thusly: 

1. A measure of frustration tolerance 

developed through experience with 

frustrating situations. 

A capacity for objectively directed 

attention as against subjective or 

self-centered attention. 

3. A capacity for sustained application 
in the face of stress and in the 
interest of socially desirable objec- 
tives. 

4. A certain orderliness in mode of 
living—a certain regularity in eat- 
ing, sleeping, working, play and 
relaxation. 

Life is full of threats and of dan- 
gers both social and physical. The 
avoidance of these and the attain- 
ment of security would appear to be 
primary objectives. On the subject of 
security and how it is best attained opin- 
ions vary, especially among educators. 
The left-wing or progressive group advo- 
cate a large measure of permissiveness 
in the home and the school. They would 
assure the child’s security by providing 
a highly protected environment with 
few opportunities for failure or frustra- 
tion. 

The difficulty with this is that it may 
leave the individual immature, socially 
and emotionally, ill-adapted to the re- 
quirements of a highly regulated social 
order. Ultimately, security is not some- 
thing we can give the individual. It is 
Something which we can help him earn 
or achieve through the development of 
the habits, attitudes and skills essential 


N 


to mature social living. 


It has been the aim of this paper to 
set forth a concept of behavior which is 
consistent with the facts availiable to 
science. These facts would seem to dic- 
tate a more unitary concept of the in- 
dividual than is presupposed in current 
psychodynamic theory. 

Objection has been raised to the 
psycho-dramas and conflict dramas of 
Freudian tradition and the failure to 
relate these concepts to tangible and 


physical events. 

Contrasting with these theoretical 
considerations is the biodynamic ap- 
proach in which emphasis is placed on 
physical and structural organization and 
upon the capacity of biochemical fac- 
tors to affect the quality, intensity and 
direction of overt behavior. 

These physiodynamic factors are par- 
ticularly in evidence in emotions and 
organic drives. In the case of these di- 
rectional influence is exercised through 
chemical changes which prime the in- 
dividual for the types of behavior which 
are characteristic of the drive or of the 
emotional state. 

The discovery that each individual 
possesses his own distinctive chemical 
make-up has served to throw new light 
on personality differences. It has re- 
moved some of the mystery surrounding 
differences in the effects of common 
drugs, differences in susceptibility to 
disease as well as differences in resist- 
ance to physical and psychic stresses. 

The ability of stressful experience to 
induce mental and personality disorders 
would seem to depend upon its ability 
to produce deviational effects at the 
physiological and chemical level. The 
concept of “purely functional” disturb- 
ances in the absense of disturbed biology 
is incompatible with the facts of human 
organization. 

In accounting for differences in sus- 
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ceptibility to stress attention has been 
called to variations in the individual’s 
habit system, to variations in the chem- 
ical personality and to differences in the 
effectiveness of the stress adaptation 
system. 

That we are witnessing the dawn of 
a new era in psychology and medicine 
has been the contention of some of those 


most closely associated with recent bio- 
chemical research and its bearing on the 
chemical foundations of mental life and 
behavior. While much of this work has 
yet to be evaluated it does seem to pre- 
sage a new and better understanding of 
some of the more intricate problems of 
personality development and adjust- 
ment. 
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The Teacher and Occupational 
Counseling 


By JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 


TR MILLION young Americans 
are confronted every year with 
the occasion to decide what their 
future careers will be. Many of them 
have vague notions regarding their ca- 
pacities and talents, and how these can 
best be used. It is the purpose of this 
article to suggest a number of practical 
ways in which teachers and parents 
may more easily guide young people to 
a wise decision, as well as to raise per- 
tinent issues that have a bearing upon 
vocational choices. 


Final Decision 

For several reasons the final decision 
should preferably be that of the boy or 
girl concerned. Notwithstanding, it is 
important for parents and advisors to in- 
quire as to the basis of knowledge and 
experience upon which the young per- 
son’s preferences are founded. How wide 
is his knowledge of different occupations 
and vocational possibilities? How well 
does he know himself and his capabili- 
ties? For most young people in their late 
teens, neither their own self-awareness 
nor their knowledge of the demands and 
actual working conditions of different 
occupations is likely to be very well- 
grounded or extensive. It is necessary 
to modify their dreams to the realities 
of the world of experience, a process 
that normally takes some time. 
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Parents 


No outsider can ordinarily know a 
child nearly so intimately as a discern- 
ing parent, through having lived with 
him during the whole of his life and ob- 
serving him at close range in a variety 
of situations. The traits of mind and 
character that the youth reveals, the 
talents and aptitudes he manifests, can 
furnish a valuable series of pointers for 
the kind of work he is best able and 
qualified to perform. But it is an error to 
suppose that all young persons are es- 
pecially “intended” or “cut out” for spe- 
cific jobs. For most boys and girls there 
will probably be no clear-cut or com- 
pelling reason for their choosing any 
one career. Usually the problem resolves 
itself into that of making a choice from 
several promising possibilities, embrac- 
ing a particular type of work, a range of 
related choices, rather than some special 
occupation per se. 

What part should parental wishes 
and viewpoints play in the choice of 
the offspring’s career? A parent's greater 
experience and knowledge of his child 
should be respected, but it is important 
to remember that the boy or girl is an 
individual with his or her own peculiar 
talents and interests. Advice of the “If 
I were you . ’ variety can be both 
negative and dangerous in its effects, A 
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parent or counselor should guard against 
superimposing his own values or prefer- 
ences upon the child. To regard a son 
or daughter as one’s “second chance,” 
and to give advice and influence from 
the background of former occupational 
disappointments in the parent's life is 
fallacious from the outset and can only 
lead to unhappy results for the child. 
The combined judgments of several 
persons who have had contact with the 
youth Cparents, advisers, teachers) are 
usually more indicative. 


New Occupations 


Many young persons simply are not 
aware of the newer range of occupa- 
tional possibilities that is open to them. 
With the passing of the years, there may 
and normally will take place a great 
growth in this youthful knowledge of op- 
portunities, together with the emergence 
of latent powers. A teacher can do a 
great deal, however, to prevent false 
career-starts and later regrets by giving 
students before they leave high school, 
some knowledge of the impressively 
wide range of jobs available today. It 
will come as a surprise to most high- 
school students, and to many of their 
parents, to learn that the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles lists 22,000 occu- 
pations. 


In pointing out to students the va- 
riety, scope, and demands of different 
types of work and the long-range occu- 
pational trends, the instructor will ac- 
quire much information that he himself 
will find useful and interesting. Job 
forums in the secondary school, in 
which alumni and others are called in 
to speak about the nature of their call- 
Ings, its requirements, problems, and re- 
wards, could be one means of widen- 
ing the students’ knowledge of job pos- 


sibilities. The high-school librarian can 
be a prime source of information, by vir- 
tue of the many excellent career-guides 
and pamphlets that are currently being 
published. 

A youth counselor or advisor in this 
field has an obligation to keep abreast of 
the latest facts about occupations, or to 
have ready access to them. Conditions 
in occupations change markedly over 
the years; parental judgments and opin- 
ions may be out-of-date at the time of 
advising the current generation. Several 
new industries have 
American scene just since the end of 
World War II, other vocations are di- 
minishing in significance, and training 
requirements in more than one profes- 
sion are changing. Before the cost of 
training for any particular vocation is 
considered prohibitive, it is advisable to 
check into the many new scholarship 
opportunities currently available. These 
have increased to an all-time high in the 
last ten years. Thus if a boy or girl has 
an aptitude for science or mathematics, 
scholarship aid may be received from 
the time of high-school graduation all 
the way through college and graduate 
school. 


arisen on the 


Problems of Advisors 


One problem commonly encountered 
by advisors is that of the widespread 
prejudice against “blue-collar” or manual 
jobs. This prejudice may be present in 
the parent who is concerned that his 
son or daughter prepare for a high- 
prestige “white-collar” position, when 
the child’s preferences and abilities may 
be closer to skilled labor, and it is some 
times found in the  status-conscious 
youth who seeks a managerial, profes- 
sional, or intellectual career for which 
he is plainly not fitted. Despite the cur- 


ty 
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rent popularity of the professional and 
executive positions in the thinking of 
present-day youth, the fact remains that 
the bulk of our national working force is 
engaged in unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, while the professions account for 
a bare 7% of our workers. For many 
jobs today,.a college degree is still not 
required—a fact that occupational ad- 
visors might well keep in mind in this 
day of rising college enrollments. If a 
boy or girl shows promise of becoming 
an excellent construction worker or 
machinist, and if his personal choices 
match his aptitudes, the main “advis- 
ing” may have to be directed toward 
the prestige-obsessed parent who mis- 
takenly disapproves of what to him is a 
lowly occupation. 

In attempting to decide upon the 
type or range of work that appears most 
promising, the teacher-adviser has to 
ascertain the occupational level for 
which the youth is best fitted. Some 
adolescents are clearly suited to pro- 
fessional careers, by virtue of their aca- 
demic records, revealed capacities, and 
mental performance in the past. Others 
may be better adapted to semi-profes- 
sional, skilled, or semi-skilled tasks. One 
Significant factor determining or SUS” 
gesting the direction of desirable future 
training, if any, is that of the general 
intelligence tests. If the I.Q. is barely a 
few points above average, and if the 
academic record is mediocre, then cer- 
tain types of work can be eliminated at 
the start. Special aptitude tests may like- 
Wise be very revealing. Expressed quali- 
ties of analysis, keen observation, logical 
faculty, accuracy, visualization, original- 
ity, or mechanical analysis may suggest 
work-choices, In general, there are four 
kinds of tests, namely, those that meas- 
ure verbal or symbolic intelligence, 


(1.Q.), special aptitude tests, tests of 
performance or skill, and personality 
tests. The results of an entire battery of 
tests should ordinarily give some help- 
ful information on which judgments can 
be based. Among special abilities, tests 
may indicate a propensity for art, music, 
manual dexterity, or clerical work. On 
the other hand, certain physical handi- 
caps (e.g., poor eyesight) and the gen- 
eral health record of the individual may 
serve to eliminate certain kinds of work- 
choices. 

The advisee’s interests will also fur- 
nish several clues to occupational ave- 
nues. While it is necessary to distin- 
guish between interest and aptitude, the 
two are usually connected. What a boy 
does well, he generally likes to do and 
finds interesting. High-school courses 
may clarify the question of interests and 
abilities, in art, mathematics, science, 
and languages, and the record in these 
courses may be of aid in eliminating the 
type of work for which a student is pat- 
ently not fitted. Indeed, perhaps the 
most important question of all centers 
around what the youth enjoys doing. 
On the basis of past experience, in what 
activity is he most happy, absorbed, and 


lastingly satisfied? 
On-the-Job Experience 


Experience in after-school or summer 
jobs can be very helpful in answering 
this question. In this practical work-ex- 
perience, abilities and talents have a 
means of expressing themselves. The 
“learning by doing” theory involves 
learning or becoming aware of one’s ca- 
pacities in the experience of exercising 
them. A summer job may reveal definite 
skill with machinery or it may indicate 
that the boy’s interest in mechanical 
things was not matched by a correspond- 
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ing aptitude. A summer's experience in 
an office may convince a teen-ager of 
his ability for clerical work, together 
with his craving for something less 
routine and more demanding. He may 
find out, as he would otherwise never 
be able to, whether he prefers to work 
alone or in company with others. 
Whether he desires to assume respon- 
sibility, and if so, of what kind, will 
also be made clearer to him by virtue of 
actual experience in a job. A preference 
for outdoor work, for jobs involving a 
busy rush from morning till night, for 
regular hours with a well-marked divi- 
sion between work and leisure-time, or 
the opposite in each case, may be re- 
vealed in part-time or vacation exper- 
ience, and form a basis for discussion at 
the time of advising and counseling. 


Parents and Teachers 


Regardless of the ultimate decision, 
parents and teachers can play a con- 
structive role by imparting to the stu- 
dent a sense of purpose and an aware- 


ness of the importance of this particular 
juncture in life. The earlier a youth can 
find his occupational goal and plan to 
move toward it, the greater the likeli- 
hood of its successful attainment. Ad- 
visors can be of aid to students, prior to 
the final vocational decision, in other 
ways, among which is the developing of 
personality traits deemed desirable in 
work experience. Occupational adjust- 
ment is not solely dependent upon in- 
tellectual factors. Qualities of accuracy, 
industry, equanimity, poise, dependa- 
bility, and careful attention to the de- 
mands of the job may play as large a 
part in vocational success as I. Q. While 
I. Q. is relatively stable, personality and 
character traits can be modified pro- 
foundly under the influence of learning- 
situations. In assisting young people to 
make a wise occupational choice, it is 
possible to inculcate in them those qual- 
ities that will enhance the likelihood of 
their becoming useful, competent, and 
happy workers in whatever occupation 
they ultimately follow. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Scnoor Pusric RELATIONS. By Leslie W. 


Kindred. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice- 
Hall. 1957. $6.00. 


The importance of school public relations 
has been stressed these many years and much 
has been said and written on the subject. 
School Public Relations, by Professor Kindred 
of Temple University, is, however, the finest, 
most succinct, and most effective statement 
on the topic that it has been the good for- 
tune of this reviewer to examine. The volume 
attempts to clarify the present confusion and 
chart a course of action for schools that is 
both practical and consistent with the role of 
the school as a social institution in a democ- 
racy. In this, the author succeeds extremely 
well. He recognizes that publicity is inherent 


in public relations, that informational service 
is necessary for interpreting the school to the 
community and the community to the school, 
and that the heart of a dynamic program lies 
in citizen cooperation and participation in 
the affairs of the school. The utter practicality 
of the volume emerges in the emphasis on 
the importance of designing programs around 
the relationship problems of the school and 
its special publics. The position is taken that 
unless these problems are dealt with effec- 
tively, there is little likelihood that parent 
and nonparent taxpayers will take a positive 
interest in our schools. The book is one that 
merits the serious study of all educators, but 
primarily that of school executives and school 
board members.— William P. Sears, Jr. 


What Schools Are Doing zn 
Challenging the Rapid Learner 


By GUY WAGNER* 
“Every man has his proper gift of God, 
One after this manner, and another after that.” 


te THE PAST several years 
there has been increasing atten- 
tion given in our schools to the 
problem of developing programs that 
challenge the rapid learner. There seem 
to be four major ways by which schools 
are provided for these youngsters of 
exceptional ability: (1) Enrichment ex- 
periences stressing independent, creative 
thinking, (2) Grouping within the 
regular classroom, (3) Special ability 
groupings on a part-day basis, and (4) 
Accelerated promotion. Most educators 
probably agree that the enrichment as- 
pect should be exhausted first and that 
the other three methods of caring for 
the gifted should be supplementary. 
There is a fifth plan that a few 
school systems have adopted—the sepa- 
ration of the rapid learners so that these 
young people associate during the school 
day chiefly with pupils of extremely 
high academic potentialities. For in- 
stance, in the Major Work classes of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, the rapid 
learners are put in special classes for 
academic instruction, although they mix 
with the other children during recess 


and in such classes as art and music. 


The Robert E. Lee Junior High School 
in Baltimore draws rapid learners from 
all over the city, although it also has 
classes of pupils who are more average 
in ability. The Hunter College Elemen- 


*Dr. Wagner is director of the Cu 
Cedar Falls, an 


—I Corinthians VII-7 


tary School in New York City admits 
only children selected on evidence of 
superior mental ability. Thus, the pupils 
of this school spend the entire day with 
those of high intellectual capacities. Any 
school that gives entrance examinations 
tends to enroll a mentally superior popu- 
lation. This is true of many of the east- 
ern preparatory schools. 

The following publications should be 
of interest to educators who are develop- 
ing programs by which our highly 
talented young people may have their 
achievements match their potentialities. 


Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland's 
Plan for Gifted Children. Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1956. 

This highly readable 32-page booklet 
describes the Major Work classes which 
have been organized in Cleveland since 
1923. The discussion is centered largely 
around a boy named Charles who, early 
in his school career, was identified as 
having the characteristics of a gifted 
child. Actually, Charles’ performance in 
school up to that time had been rather 
poor, apparently because the typical 
work in the kindergarten and first grade 
had not been challenging to him. 

With the complete understanding 
and approval of his parents, Charles was 
transferred to a Major Work class at 
the Jefferson School, which has classes 
for the gifted. He is reported now, as a 
6-A pupil, to be happy, successful, and 
well-adjusted. 


rriculum Laboratory, Iowa State Teachers College 
? 
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This publication devotes much of its 
presentation to the nature of the class- 
room, the curriculum, and the ways of 
teaching children in this school for the 
gifted. The author explains that “The 
greatest resource of a nation is its gifted 
citizens, but latent intelligence is no 
more valuable than unmined coal.” 
Therefore, in the Cleveland Schools, a 
program of work has been developed 
which has as its purpose the training of 
these gifted children to utilize their abil- 
ities and, at the same time, learn to live 
happily and successfully with others. 
“That these plans and programs have 
aided large numbers of gifted children 
to become valuable citizens is attested 
by the lives of men and women who at- 
tend Major Work classes in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools.” 


Philadelphia Public Schools, The Gifted 
Child—His Education in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1956. 


Helen C. Bailey, Associate Superin- 
tendent, introduces this publication by 
saying, “It is a thing of the spirit—the 
willingness to permit and to help each 
child to go as far and as fast as his abil- 
ity will allow. It demands all our wis- 
dom, all our insight, all our generosity. 
It transcends plans, courses and meas- 
urements. It assumes that some will go 
distances we never can traverse, and 


that we must be content to have pointed 
the way.” 


The program for the gifted child in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, as ex- 
plained in this outstanding publication, 
is organized around: (1) The search 
for talent, (2) A point of view regard- 
ing the treasure of human potential 
which exists in our nation, (3) The 
problems which the school faces in its 
quest for ability and talent, (4) The 
effort which the Philadelphia Schools 
are putting forth in “mining” the human 
treasures of the gifted, and C5) The 
reward which can be measured not onl 
im material benefits to the individual 
and the nation but equally important 
even if less tangible, in the pride that 
we would rightfully derive from having 


developed intelligent leadership and the 
confidence we would possess in the 
ability of the next generation to do a 
somewhat better job than we have done. 

“As a people we long ago chose to 
look for the promise of leadership not 
in lofty polished places, but in the 
crib of every child. The researches of 
science and the facts of daily achieve- 
ment have long since proved the wisdom 
of our choice. On the whole, however, 
we have done more to acknowledge this 
promise than to nurture it. That so 
much has been accomplished with in- 
sufficient means should serve as an 1n- 
dication and an incentive for what could 
really be achieved. There is every reason 
to believe that this nation, so spectacu- 
lar in its achievements with steel, speed 
and atomic power, can, if it will, work 
miracles for the fullest growth of its 
own children.” 


Houston Independent School District, 
Challenging the Gifted Student in Liter- 
ture. Houston, Texas, 1956. 


This bulletin is one of several de- 
signed to strengthen the program of 
offerings for the gifted in the Houston 
senior high schools. As guidelines for 
this program, the board of education ap- 
proved the following lines of action: 
(1) Every effort should be made to 
identify students of unusual ability early 
in their school careers, (2) Students of 
outstanding ability should be carefully 
counselled in selecting courses that will 
be fully demanding upon their ability, 
and advised to carry additional courses, 
(3) After-school opportunities for re- 
search and study of a high level should 
be provided in a variety of fields, (4) 
Special sections should be organized for 
the ablest students in courses for which 
the enrollment is sufficient to permit 
such sectioning, and (5) Additional 
opportunities should be provided in 
every classroom for abler students to ex- 
tend and intensify their study. 

The authors of this publication say 
that even with heterogenous classes 
many English teachers “are able to con- 
tribute toward the development of the 
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special powers found in their gifted stu- 
dents.” 

The major portion of this publication 
is devoted to presenting practical ways 
in which the gifted student may be chal- 
lenged: (1) through general classwork, 
(2) through group work planned to- 
gether by teacher and students, and (3) 
through individual conferences, where 
the teacher may assign individual pro- 
jects that call for abstract thinking and 
for reading on a mature level. 

The writers of this publication believe 
that “while these approaches may even 
be more rewarding when carried on in 
sections composed of the gifted students 
only, they can be adapted to the work in 
any classroom.” 


Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, Education for Gifted Children 
and Youth, Bulletin No. 77 Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1955-56. 


This bulletin is designed to: C1) 
Help teachers and administrators be- 
come more sensitive to the child who 
has potentials of unusual competence, 
C2) Outline ways and means by which 
the gifted may be identified, (3) Sug- 
gest types of programs and school activ- 
ities which may contribute to the bright 
and talented pupil, and (4) Outline the 
role that may be played by various 
groups and resources within the educa- 
tional and community structure. 

It is pointed out that the terms “gift- 
ed,” “rapid learner,” “talented,” etc., 
are used relatively. By such terms some 
people mean those who have an I 
of 140 or higher—that is, approximate- 
y the upper one per cent in intellec- 
tual ability, while others prefer to 
include persons whose ability in any a€- 
tivity is superior to that of 80 to 90 per 
cent of the general population. ‘Each 
school system, as part of its plan to meet 
the needs of all pupils, should make its 
own decision concerning what degree 
of superiority ‘giftedness’ indicates. In 
this pamphlet no attempt has been made 
to define the term with reference to a 
Specific I, Q., but it is understood fhat 
we are concerned with children and 
youths who have potential superiority 


in scholarship, leadership, mechanics, 
music, art, or any other worth-while 
human endeavor.” 

Specific suggestions for helping the 
gifted achieve their potentialities in- 
clude: (1) Encouragement to read ex- 
tensively and critically, (2) Special em- 
phasis upon the ability to handle rela- 
tively abstract ideas, (3) Experiences 
in production such as the writing and 
producing of plays and television pro- 
grams, (4) Being excused, on occasion, 
from some regular classes in order to do 
approved individual research, and (5) 
Providing special activities as, for in- 
stance, assisting scientifically gifted chil- 
dren to prepare for regional science fairs 
and arranging annual mathematics tour- 
naments designed for pupils of unusual 


ability in this field. 


Dade County Public Schools, Teaching 
the Talented. Miami, Florida, 1956- 
Sts 

The first part of this publication de- 
scribes the general program for talented 

upils in elementary schools, pointing 
out that the present plan is that of keep- 
ing talented children in the regular 
classroom and enriching the curriculum 
to meet their individual needs. A num- 
ber of specific experiences which are 
designed to challenge these talented chil- 
dren are listed, although it is apparent 
that most of these experiences are equal- 
ly applicable to the other pupils—the 
differences probably being in the degree 
of emphasis. 

The general program for the talented 
pupils in the secondary schools is ex- 
plained in terms of the various curricu- 
Jum areas. Under each of these areas 
there are a number of specific activities 
suggested, for example: (1) Publish a 
news sheet in the foreign language 
which is being studied, (2) Have speed 
reading classes in the language arts, and 
(3) Work with and develop shortened 
methods of computation in the mathe- 
matics courses. 

There are four experimental pro- 
grams going on in Dade County at the 
present time: at the Central Beach Ele- 
mentary School, the Sylvania Heights 
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Elementary School, the Miami-Edison 
Junior High, and the North Miami 
Senior High. Each of these programs is 
explained in some detail. As one exam- 
ple of the action program, the algebra 
students at the North Miami Senior 
High were grouped together for elective 
intermediate algebra. “This group in al- 
gebra was not retained as a group in 
other areas of instruction so that indi- 
viduals comprising this group found 
themselves in contact with students of 
varying degrees of ability and interest.” 

The publication concludes with a 
number of important implications for 
future study among which are. (1) 
How does the talented pupil regard 
himself as compared with how other 
pupils regard him? (2) What are the 
social results of special grouping for 
talented pupils? (3) What happens to 
the development of other pupils when 
the talented pupils are removed from 
their group? (4) How can talented 
children who are neglecting their talents 
be motivated to develop them? and (5) 
Do special groupings for talented chil- 
dren set up conflicts in the minds of the 
pupils? 


Ventura County Schools, Enriching the 
Curriculum for Gifted Children. Ven- 
tura, California, 1954. 


This publication is devoted to an 


enriched program for gifted elementary 
school children in one curriculum area, 
the social studies. An important section 
of this publication deals with special 
problems of the gifted child. The 
writers say that some of the basic sources 
of gifted children’s adjustment prob- 
lems are (1) Classmates’ resentment of 
the gifted child’s scholastic ability and 


the adult approval that it brings, @) 
The teachers tendency to emphasize 
and reward academic achievement and 
her failure to recognize the value of skill 
in manipulated activities, music, art, and 
social relations, (3) Over-cultivation of 
intellectual interests at the expense of 
physical and social development, (4) 
resentment and minimizing of the gifted 
child's exceptional abilities by parents 
and siblings, (5) The teacher's lack of 
sensitivity to the children’s reaction to 
the gifted child’s accomplishments, and 
her failure to build with the group an 
understanding of differences in ability, 
and (6) The teacher's jealousy of the 
gifted child’s abilities which often sur- 
pass hers. (Although there may be de- 
bate as to the validity of all these 
assumptions, they at least will serve as a 
good springboard for discussion.) 

The publication is largely devoted to 
a presentation of provisions for edu- 
cating the gifted child in the regular 
classroom, and specific suggestions are 
made for each grade level. The writers 
also recommend such general techniques 
as: (1) Modifying the program of stud- 
ies to include more challenging subjects 
and more opportunities for creative 
work, (2) Helping the gifted child to 
work on class projects that make a real 
contribution to the class, the school and 
the community, (3) Providing a rich 
environment in which he may do in- 
dependent work in science, art, music, 
and other fields, (4) Organizing in- 
formal groups in which he will learn the 
techniques of working happily with 
others toward the common good, and 
(5) Giving him opportunity to learn 
how to use the human and physical re- 
sources of the community. 
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PHYLLIS FENNER 


Miss Phyllis Fenner undoubtedly is one of 
the best known children’s librarians in this 
country. Her unique contributions to Plan- 
dome School, Manhasset, New York brought 
Visitors from all over the world. 

Miss Fenner has authored two unusual 
books for the guidance of parents and teach- 
ers. Her latest, The Proof of the Pudding 
CWhat Children Read), is reviewed by Dr. 
Linda C. Smith in this issue. A complete list 
of Miss Fenner’s publications for professional 
and classroom teachers follows Dr. Smith's 
review, 


THE Proor or Tue Puppine. By Phyllis 
Fenner. New York. The John Day Company, 
1957. $3.95 
_ This book is addressed to parents, librar- 
ians, teachers and others who would be 
Selective in providing a suitable book for a 
Specific child. Among the questions which 

liss Fenner answers are the following: What 
books appeal to a child? Why? How can 
children be encouraged to read more? What 
are the new classics? What are some of the 


best books of all time? Why does a child 
like them? On what basis may we expect 
children’s choices to vary? What books are 
best liked by children of certain types and 
ages? Who are some of the popular authors? 
What are the best editions of oft reprinted 
books? What books are enjoyed best when 
read aloud? How should one begin to build 
up a child's library? 

For more than thirty years, as a school 
librarian at Manhasset, Long Island, Miss 
Fenner has been gleaning answers to such 
questions as the above. In this unique 
volume she has assembled the answers. 
Throughout the book her sensitivity to the 
experiences, problems, and reactions of chil- 
dren is revealed through annecdotes of deep 
human interest. Rare is the author who while 
classifying, cataloging, and annotating liter- 
ally hundreds of books can at the same time 
so challenge the attention and interest of the 
reader. The book is as readable as a novel. 
It is an invaluable reference book. It should 
be in every public and school library and 
available to all who seek guidance in the 
selection of children’s books. 

Linda C. Smith, Associate Director 


The Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennnsylvania 
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Adventure, rare and magical. New York, New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf and Co. 1945. 

Brother Against Brother: Stories of the War 
Between the States. New York, New York: 
Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc. 1957. 

Cartoon for Kids. New York: Franklin Watts 
Inc. 1951. 

Circus Parade. New York, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf and Co. 1955. 

Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. New York, New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1950. 

Crack of the Bat. New York, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf and Co. 1952. 

Demons and Dervishes: Tales of More Than 
Oriental Splendor. New York, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf and Co. 1946. 

Dogs, Dogs, Dogs. New York. Franklin Watts 
Inc. 1951. 
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Elephants, Elephants, Elephants. New York. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1951. 

Feasts and Frolics. New York, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf and Co. 1949. 

Fools and Funny Fellows: More “Time to 
Laugh” tales. New York, New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf and Co. 1947. 

Fun, Fun, Fun. New York. Franklin Watts 
Inc. 1953. 

Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts. New York, New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1952. 

Giants and Witches and a Dragon or Two. 
New York, New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
and Co. 1943. 

Giggle Box. New York, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf and Co. 1950. 

Heroes, Heroes, Heroes. New York, New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1956. 

Horses, Horses, Horses. New York, New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1949. 

Indians, Indians, Indians. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc. 1950 

Magic Hoofs: Horse Stories from Many 
Lands. New York, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf and Co, 1941. 

Merry Hearts and Bold. New York, New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co. 1942. 

Our Library: The Story of a School Library 
That Works. New York, New York: The 
John Day Co. 1942. 

Pirates, Pirates, Pirates. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 1952. 

Princesses and Peasant Boys: Tales of En- 
chantment. New York, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf and Co. 1944. 

The Proof of the Pudding: What Children 
Read. New York, New York: The John Day 
Co. 1957, 

Speed, Speed, Speed. New York, New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1954. 

Stories of the Sea. New York, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf and Co. 1953, 

Time to Laugh: Funny Tales from Here and 
There. New York, New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf and Co. 1942, 

With Might and Main: Stories of Skill and 
Wit. New York, New York: Cadmus. 
1948, 

Yankee Doodle: Stories of the Brave and the 


Free. New York, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf and Co, 1951, 


Socia Growrn Turoucn Pray Pro- 
puction. By Jack Simos. New York. 
Association Press. 1957. $3.75. 


A judicious combination of the theoretical 
and practical, this stimulating book contains 
an excellent analysis of the function and 
value of the creative process in dramatic art 
as it is related to the personal growth of 
young people. The procedure is exemplified 
by a detailed account of two productions, 
some case studies, and numerous illustrations 
from the author's wide experience as social 
worker and drama director. He is primarily 
concerned with the development of the in- 
dividual, but believes that this is best achieved 
by successful production. The value of earned 
success necessitates hard work and high stand- 
ards. 

The author is particularly qualified by in- 
sight into human behavior and knowledge of 
the art of play production. His book offers 
valuable help to all teachers and drama direc- 
tors who wish to make the “show” a more 
meaningful experience for actor and audience 
alike. 

Dagny Blanchard 
Elementary Consultant 
Port Washington Schools 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER AT 
Worx. By George C. Kyte. N. Y. The Dryden 
Press. 1957. $5.25. 


The elementary school teacher of today 
faces a challenge and an opportunity that is 
unique. Never, in the history of American 
education, has the teacher been more sought 
after and better appreciated. The trend is one 
that emerges from the evolution of education 
in our communities and it is one that has 
taken a very definite form since the conclu- 
sion of World War II. In a very competently 
organized book, the author presents a concise 
and informative view of modern elementary 
education. The book has been written for use 
by students training to become clementary 
school teachers and for use by teachers 
already in the elementary school classrooms. 
Specific guidance for sound practice is offered 
and the book can serve both as a reference 
and as a guide for planning, performing; and 
evaluating elementary school programs. The 
results of recent research and of the thinking 
of leaders in the field have been adroitly 
woven into the text. The volume is a practical 
and yet far-sighted one.—Paul Zankowich 
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The Eaton Book Report System requires more thinking and less writing on the part 
of the student and less reading and correcting on the part of the teacher. It also 
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King, The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all 
over the country. Try them out in one class and you will want more. Single 
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Pictorial Literature Maps: Interesting visual aids for your literature classes. Each 
map is loaded with interesting information. English Literature Map in black and 
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Map of American Literature, in colors $1.50. 
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eliminating errors most frequently made in basic spelling at the junior high school 
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i i i in juni d senior 
The E i ts. Thirty-eight popular titles used in junior and ser 
See ees A F sample copies. You'll like them. Price: 


high schools. Write for complete list an 
small quantities 5 cents each or $4.00 per hundred in any assortment. 


Teaching Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons on this frequently neglected 
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Staff igh School Newspaper. If you have to supervise the pub- 
a abe eee will welcome this little book. It outlines in detail 


lication of the school paper you t 
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Kingsley Outlines Studies in Literature. Yes, your teachers probably used these 
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DR. LYMAN V. GINGER 


|h V. GINGER, the first Ken- 
tuckian to hold the highest office 
; of the National Education Associa- 
tion, began his term as the 97th presi- 
dent of the world’s largest professional 
Organization on July 5, 1957. 

Dr. Ginger, who is dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, and who has had 
an outstanding record of service to the 
teaching profession, was elected presi- 
dent at the Association’s Centennial 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

One of Dr. Ginger’s first official acts 
as president was to head the NEA dele- 


gation to the sixth annual conference of 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession CWC- 
OTP) in Frankfurt, Germany, August 
2-9. 

He was for two years president of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
a member of the Governor’s Conference 
on Education, and has worked on state 
and national advisory education com- 
mittees. He has been a classroom teacher 
in junior and senior high schools and 
was a principal of a 12-grade school. 
His teaching record also covers college 
teaching and administration. A grad- 
uate of Kentucky Wesleyan College, he 
holds a doctor's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Dr. Ginger has found time to work 
actively in community activities in ad- 
dition to his busy professional and aca- 
demic schedule. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club, as a member 
of the YMCA Board, as an elder and 
Sunday School Superintendent in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

He is a life member of the NEA, the 
Kentucky Education Association and 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. He is also 
a member of the Kentucky Departments 
of Elementary and Secondary Principals 
and of the NEA’s Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
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An Overlooked Cause of 
Mounting Juvenile Delinquency 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
Editor, Highlights for Children 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


CCORDING TO THE U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, juvenile delin- 
quency in 1955 increased for 

the seventh consecutive year. Since 
1948 this increase has been 70°, while 
the child population increased only 
16%. There also was a rather rapid in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency for many 
years previous to 1948. 

This writer ventures to point out a 
big contributor to the upsurge in juve- 
nile delinquency which has been almost 
wholly overlooked. 

The usual array of causes given in- 
clude broken homes, lack of adequate 
recreation facilities, slums, poverty, re- 
cent wars and fear of war, increasing 
mobility of population, overcrowded 
schools, portrayal of violence in many 
comic books, in movies and on the air, 
salacious literature, mental health prob- 
lems, decline of religion in the home, 
and so on. Often they are summed up in 
“delinquent parents and delinquent 
communities.” Few would doubt that all 
of these have made some contribution 
to delinquency and crime, though 
opinions differ as to the relative force of 
each, 

Into these and related causes, the 
U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency made rather extensive in- 
quiries, and has recently published its 
findings (U. 5, Government Printing 
Office), pretty much in line with earlier 


publications on the subject. However, 
the report departs somewhat from a few 
of the usual theories and suggested areas 
for most promising efforts to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. 


tecreation and Sport 


While seeing more possibilities for 
recreation in the school and community, 
with adequate supervision and integra- 
tion, the report questions some popular 
notions about recreation and sports for 
preventing and correcting juvenile de- 
linquency. To quote: 


“Proof that active or guided recrea- 
tion itself prevents delinquency, or 
that its absence causes misbehavior 
is lacking . . Careful studies 
have shown in fact that et a 
are generally more interested and 
skillful in games and sports than 
nondelinquents. They have been 
shown to have more frequent club 
affiliations, even in alleged charac- 
ter-building agencies and they are 
more adept at leadership in their 
group affiliations. In the real sense, 
the delinquent is on the average con- 
siderably more socialized than are his 
nondelinquent contemporaries. In 
fact, it is partly through his group 
interests and activities that he gets 
into trouble in the first place . . . « 


“C1) Being a good athlete is no de- 
terrent at all to delinquency; (2) 
experience in team play through 
recreation can have no significant 
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amount of carryover to general char- 
acter traits or conduct patterns; (3) 
even highly organized recreational 
activities do not absorb enough of 
the energy or time of the child to 
at least appreciably decrease his op- 
portunities to engage in delinquency; 
(4) in fact, a play group may itself 
help to stimulate its members to il- 
legal activities engaged in for fun 
after the games are over.” 


Poverty and Crime 
The report pooh-poohs the still wide- 
ly popular notion that poverty and 
living on the wrong side of the tracks 
are major causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. To quote: 


“The economic system is not the 
cause for crime, but it is the reason 
many times why poor people are the 
ones found in prison. Crime in every 
form, from homicide to petty larceny, 
exists among the wealthiest and the 
poorest If poverty were the 
cause of delinquency, we should be 
singularly free of it in comparison 
with other nations. We are not . - + 

“Conditions of prosperity alone do 
not, it would seem conduce to the re- 
duction of delinquency. On the con- 
trary . . . . rates of delinquency 
are highest in periods of extreme 
prosperity.” 


The Family 


If juvenile delinquency is to be 
curbed, the Subcommittee holds, “it 
must come largely through the medium 
of the family . . . . Better children 
can come only from better homes.” 
Granting the importance of wise choice 
Mm marriage by prospective parents, the 
chief hope held out by the Subcommit- 
tee is in adequate community staffs of 
Psychiatrists, psychiatric and social 
Workers, and other counsellors to help 
Parents who are “disturbed, insecure, 
Neurotic” or badly mated to do pretty 
Well in spite of these handicaps. Like- 


wise for helping maladjusted and dis- 
turbed children so they may not become 
delinquents or may recover from delin- 
quency. 

“The importance of the emotional 
health of the parents of delinquent chil- 
dren has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized, in the opinion of the committee.” 
Indeed, the report seems to make 
emotional disturbance in parents and 
children far more important than any 
other matter related to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

For example, the report gives the 
impression that vandalism comes chief- 
ly from emotional disturbances in chil- 
dren and youth. There's no suggestion 
that lack of healthy inhibitions might 
have anything to do with it. Indeed, 
there’s no mention of adequate early 
home discipline in the child's early 
years for curbing vandalism, or any 
other type of delinquency in him when 
he’s older. 

The impression given is that with 
enough help for parents and children by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric 
and social workers and other similar ex- 
perts, to clear up inner distrubances, 
there would be practically no anti-social 
behavior in children and youths. 

All such professional help should 
have some good effect, of course. But 
this turning the matter over to “George” 
is a comforting plan for many parents 
and teachers, letting them wash their 
hands of responsibilities. “Don't hold 
parents responsible at all for the be- 
havior of their children” seems to be 
the tenor of the whole report by the 
Senate Subcommittee. This is in line 
with what some psychiatrists and other 
mental health experts have been saying 


in recent years to many leading edu- 
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cators who, in turn, have passed these 
ideas on to teachers and parents. 

In recent years when a local or state 
legislative body considers the passage 
of laws holding parents responsible for 
their children, the leading opponents 
have been welfare leaders and parent 
educators. They argue usually that such 
a law would increase antagonism be- 
tween the wayward child and_ his 
parents. Proponents of such legislation 
hold, on the other hand, that if parents 
are held responsible for the vandalism, 
for example, and other crimes by their 
children against property, other parents 
of younger children will tend to disci- 
pline these children better in relation 
to the rights and possessions of others, 
Last year, in spite of the do-gooders, the 
New York State legislature did pass 
such a law and the governor signed it. 
One reads in the papers occasionally of 
a judge who actually fines parents for 
the depredations of their children. 

Of course we need more mental 
health experts for dealing with emotion- 
ally disturbed parents and disturbed 
children, but we need more of them 
who integrate their ideas in the ways of 
living and learning together in the home 
and school, 

Nothing in the foregoing is meant to 
Suggest that emotional disturbances in 
children and parents are not factors 
which contribute to juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Pm merely questioning the growing 
tendency to give them first place and to 
assume they are entities which can be 
dealt with more or less apart from the 
whole range of activities and experi- 


ences of the persons who have these 
disturbances, 


Lack of Self-Control 


Some writers on the behavior of juve- 


nile delinquents do say these children 


lack self-control, but seem to imply that 
self-control is to be gained by some 
vague magic force within. But doesn't 
self-control from within presuppose earl- 
ier control from without? And isn’t the 
foundation for parental control most 
easily established in the child's early 
years? 
"Most juvenile delinquents have got 
beyond the control of their parents. 
Parents are unlikely to be able to con- 
trol the teen-ager who had not been ef- 
fectively controlled by them at ten, six 
or two. Even at ten or six, some chil- 
dren are beyond the control of their 
parents who could not manage them 
effectively at two. A parent who at any 
time feels his child is getting out of 
hand must himself suffer considerably 
from emotional disturbances. And won't 
the child, also? ee 
Many parents whose children at fif- 
teen, ten or three are out of hand, have 
supposed that practically all the experts 
on child rearing had been saying that 
parents should not restrain the young 
child when they easily could have done 
so; that these experts had warned 
against restraining the little child lest 
he become a frustrated and emotionally 
disturbed person with warped person- 
ality; and that even to give the tot any 
physical pain to restrain him would be 
brutal. Indeed, what these parents have 
heard and read for years, or suppose 
they have heard and read, is that they 
should aim to let the tot do about as 
he pleases and hope to guide him effec- 
tively only through persuasive ways, 
especially as he grows more able to rea- 
son. Granted that he grows with age 
more able to reason, this is no proof 
that he will easily be persuaded to be- 
have in desirable ways. His practice at 
having his way so long has been growing 
in the meanwhile, causing him more 
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strongly to resist most appeals to reason. 
Paradoxically, most public school teach- 
ers of family life courses are it seems 
still teaching teen-age girls, the mothers 
of tomorrow, that the tot at home should 
not be restrained, certainly never spank- 
ed, only loved and reasoned with. 
Now that many youngsters eight, 
twelve or fourteen are beyond control, 
their parents are being scolded for not 
managing them better. Consider all the 
frustrated and emotionally disturbed 
parents who are being told they should 
now stiffen up in discipline of their 
older children, who have been unre- 
strained for years and years. And mind 
you, some of these very same “experts” 
had entreated these parents only a few 
years back not to restrain their children 
when the parents very easily could have 
restrained them. One might ask, To 
what degree has the rank and file of 


child experts been responsible for a lot 
of youths having no self-control and for 
a lot of emotionally disturbed children 
and parents? 


Begin at the Crib to Curb Delinquency 


It’s my guess that the long-prevailing 
theory and practice of letting little chil- 
dren do about as they please is more 
responsible by far than any other single 
factor, for the appalling prevalence and 
upsurge of juvenile delinquency. 

If we are to see a decline in juvenile 
delinquency twelve or fifteen years 
hence, we will have to bring back the 
palms to the home nursery and teach 
and train the tot long before he enters 
school the unambiguous meaning of No 
in a family atmosphere of love and un- 
derstanding; nor shall we withdraw 
these controls faster than the child, as 
he grows older, is able to control himself 


adequately. 
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to grow. The very act of vocalizing 
words of skill and artistry makes John 
aware of their potentialities and of ef- 
fectiveness in speech. 


Pleasure Often Attained by Listening 


Laura, on the other hand, prefers to 
listen. She loves to have Miss Smith 
read stories aloud. It’s best of all when 
all the boys and girls close books and 
do not try to follow trails of print. Miss 
Smith is really restful. She never crowds 
her reading into close parentheses of 
time as if a waiting bus would leave in 
just two minutes. The teacher's voice is 
soft and warm and sunshine-filled, and 
words take on attractive forms because 
Miss Smith is saying them. The happy 
way she looks at boys and girls when 
she begins to read reveals to all that 
here will be adventure into pleasantness, 
a talking kind of music. And like the 
time when Johnny got the measles, 
everybody gets that way. Euphony the 
big folks call the sounds that never plod 
in mud or splash one disagreeably, They 
glide along and soothe one like a lullaby, 
and yet one does not wish to sleep; he 
desires, instead, to listen to the teacher 


who is able to communicate her love 
for what she reads, 


Unfavorable Attitudes Sometimes Built 


Mr. Jackson isn’t one bit that w 


vay. He 
seems to blow his voice right through 
his nose 


as if he didn’t know the normal 
route that voices take. He never seems 
to use the alley of his thro 
how sounds get squeezed 
ant shapes, and pretty wo 
and twisted, the Way trees do sometimes, 
The children in his room think that 
oral reading isn’t really nice at all. And 
Miss Arnett is not too helpful, either, 
Why, she has such a mild voice that 
when she reads of lions, they seem like 


at. And some- 
into unpleas- 
rds grow bent 


butterflies instead, and things get all 
mixed up again. And Mr. Timkins is 
so pompous he makes little fishes talk 
like whales. 


Art of Oral Reading Slighted 


Perhaps it is because teachers have 
been so trained in literary probing, dis- 
section, and analysis that they have 
overlooked to large extent the art of oral 
reading. Certainly one often sees the 
effects of an education which has paid 
too little attention to the area of oral 
interpretation so needed in our schools. 
How true it is that speech class rarely 
lures the needy, for who will willingly 
walk into a daily class of seeming torture 
when credits can be had an easier way? 
Thus the good at speech grow better, 
and the poor don’t grow at all. 


Need for Careful Selection 


Miss Truett has a lovely voice that 
makes them feel the freshness ushered 
in by summer rain, but Susie cannot 
now enjoy her fully. One day the story 
that Miss Truett read was quite embar- 
rassing, Susie felt, though it held 
nothing vulgar. Yet the teacher had 
somehow violated sensitivity by vocaliz- 
ing thoughtlessly material too personal 
for listening by all. Susie could not put 
it into words, but she somehow felt Miss 
Truett lacking in that insight and sym- 
pathetic understanding so needed in one 
who helps to solve the problems of the 
children whom she guides. Truly boys 
and girls have sensitivities that are of- 
fended when they hear their inmost 
thoughts voiced boldly, thoughts and 
happenings exposed that almost seem 
like theirs, and which they would pre- 
fer to keep for privacy. 


Variety of Interpretation Needed 
When Mr. Talbot reads a selection to 


ee 
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the class, he insists that everyone sees 
At his way, even though his vision is im- 
Paired by years of paper work. He won't 
cae that there's another way. Yet all 
i time he reads and as the children 
STEM they build word-pictures, too, and 
gg takes on different form for 
ioe ee too, they ask among 
mee È Can't Mr. Talbot ever be 
aee ‘ ue np one dares to say the 
dully shown by all. So they listen 
ETT das initiative cut off. When 
easa a lave an eagerness to share their 

vpoint, however, they tend to listen 
closely and appreciatively. 


Oral Reading as a Complement 
to Silent Reading 
is ring it best when oral reading 
thestid i to the silent reading, to 
gioie y she has made for purposes of 
conte t insight. By this time she has 
and pr teniz significance of words, 
terpet Aas been prepared for oral in- 
ation. 
Maai boys and girls, when in a sym- 
to Rad 2 permissive atmosphere, seem 
selves eh act of reading aloud them- 
kinah ae to them an auditory and 
wardin pa pleasure—a pleasure so re- 
silent È that it feeds their fondness for 
ithe ee too, and nourishes their 
into ETE This subsequently grows 
ness a ity to interpret with effective- 
Whe en they are by themselves. 
wna ee come to see that oral 
they ‘ll ry a means to interpretation, 
usefulnes to realize to some degree its 
tempt Sen to them, and seriously at- 
needed i etter those reading skills so 
in both areas. 


Good Judgment Needed 
in Assigning Poetry 


Si : 
ee ince true interpretation calls for the 
of neither thought nor feeling, it 
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is difficult to attain. Teachers sometimes 
feel they make it all too easy for the chil- 
dren when they read aloud themselves; 
thus when the unit deals with poetry, 
they make assignments to be read at 
home. Yet, like Joe in reading class, 
this is not good. If there is silent read- 
ing to be done for homework, perhaps 
it should relate itself to problems arising 
from the poem, to furthering the under- 
standing of the background of the poetry 
through study of the writer or of the 
period in which he lived or in which 
the piece of literature is placed. 


Importance of Good Listening 


The fact that listening is a funda- 
mental tool can never be overlooked. 
Mrs. Wilson reads expressively, 
ng tone and rate to mood of what 
she reads, the children come to listen 
with a consciousness of sound. Although 
they are not ready yet, perhaps, to put 
it into words, they are developing aware- 
ness to the qualities of sound, like 
length and roundness. Marcia likes the 
long tones best because they seem so 
strong to her and positive; Tim is 
thrilled with roundness that makes him 
think of doughnuts. Similarly, others 
with awareness wakened can be stimu- 
lated to listen more keenly to the 
literature they read when they are by 
themselves. To most of them the printed 
ow takes on round and resonant 
tead of staying flat and 


As 
adapti 


page n 
proportions, ins 


silent. 
Karen finds it difficult to handle sym- 


bols that are meaningless to her. She 
fumbles, mumbles, stumbles until she 
comes to Miss Green’s room. Miss Green 
leads her to pastures verdant as the 
teacher's name, for she attaches mean- 
ing to the symbols causing trouble. 
Sometimes to exemplify the word, she 
shows the children pictures of concrete 
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objects related to the meaning. She 
draws upon experience, and has every- 
one sharing eagerly. 

Once Karen understands the mean- 
ing of a symbol, her reading rate is 
bettered, and she thinks reading’s fun. 
If she knows words for what they mean, 
she’s not afraid to speak them out be- 
fore the class. Thus it is generally 
recognized that a close relationship ex- 
ists between emotional response and 
sensory image. If the child is little 
stirred, the image is vague; if he is 
deeply moved, the image tends to be 
exact and clear. 


Difficulties Caused by Over-Concern 


Kenneth likes to know the meaning 
of expressions, too, but doesn’t like the 
thoroughness with which Miss Fulbrook 
undertakes her explanations. It makes 
him think of how his mother cooked a 
turkey once. In her concern, she baked 
and baked it until it dried and fell 
apart. It's nice to have the teacher show 
by pause or emphasis or writing on the 
board what new words mean, but Ken- 
neth gets involved in constant explana- 
tions to such degree that he forgets to 
put parts back into the story—and 
grows annoyed at interruptions break- 
ing into thoughts he wants to follow. 


Significance of Movement 


Michele delights in finding how the 
movement in the lines contributes to 
the meaning, Miss Booth reads so ex- 
pressively that almost anyone can see. 
Michele thinks of movement and the 
part it plays when reading to herself, 
She senses then the mournful tread of 
tragedy, the swiftness of a frightened 
bird. Once the words were all so whirl- 
ing that she felt as if she'd just stepped 
off a merry-go-round, but it was fun to 
feel that way. And when Miss Booth 


was reading yesterday, her vivid words 
and breathless tones made Michele seem 
to sense the mad rush of a plane in 
flight, when actually she’s never been 
in one. Truly, Miss Booth has a camera 
voice. It takes pictures, then shows 
them to the group. 


Comprehension Difficulties Noted 

Hilda reads out loud quite easily, yet 
when Mr. Williams asks her questions 
concerning what she’s read, she grows 
quite puzzled and confused, and can’t 
quite say what she’s supposed to. Mr. 
Williams speaks of comprehension diffi- 
culties—and Hilda and Ruth and 
others, too, who do not find the mean- 
ing readily, agree to work together 
afterwards, with Mr. William’s help, 
and they will have a special goal that’s 
all their own—to understand matecial 
which they read. They want to do it, 
too, because they know that this will 


help them greatly, both in and out of 
school. 


Different Skills Required for 
Poetry and Prose 

Mr. Henry makes them laugh some- 
times because he looks so funny when he 
is surprised. He wears his eyebrows high 
when Glenda starts to read. He remem- 
bers that she reads prose well—then 
grows so startled when she trips on 
meter. Too often we believe falsely that 
because a child reads prose well, he 
necessarily reads poetry with similar 
skill. Yet this is not so, for his ability 
to deal with word-order, arrangement, 
figurative language is not so challenged 
in the field of prose. 


Good Oral Reading Appreciated 


Miss Greenhoe’s room is filled with 
fervent little readers, yet she sees values 
still in reading aloud to them despite 
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ra freedom of their silent reading. She 
nian pn they'll respond to oral lan- 
e ar more readily and at a higher 
f than if they were to read the full 
as independently. She uses this tech- 
que as if it were a ladder, and has the 
children climb to higher levels. 


Possibilities of Choral Reading 


_ Choral reading is another way of 
aye d interest in the oral, for boys 
Sena = gain courage in their reading 
Sia T security in others read- 
ai 0. q ne fact that husky boys parti- 
a willingness in many in- 
teadis gives prestige to this form of 
aie ee Experience indicates that if we 
ils a the interest of the boys, the 
fe like show interest, for they tend 
this nose things that boys like, yet 
-Ss not the case when the situation is 
reversed, 
te aeh Figg likes choral reading. 
thine sree he participates in some- 
ect, a himself, and in per- 
Rain a ne interpretation, he tends to 
Mou: i aig for it. Ralph likes to 
it Cite ne words and what they mean. 
and Seen, f he gains mastery of thought 
ral i ag thought in units. But cho- 
itself to paw is an area so broad it lends 
H pages rather than to paragraphs. 
€ also sees that there are values in 


recordings which allow selections to be 
listened to at will—excellent when one 
is studying enunciation and interpreta- 
tion. 


Order of Procedure Significant 


In the matter of silent and oral read- 
ing, the order of procedure is of great 
importance, for, just as in our cultural 
heritage, marriage should precede the 
bearing of children, so in our educa- 
tional practices, silent reading should 


precede the oral. 


Both Approaches Necessary 

Yet is it not easy to see that both 
approaches are needed? that each is 
supplementary to the other? For infor- 
mation or for pleasure, for speed or for 
reflection—silent reading; for apprecia- 
tion of sound, for entertainment, for 
diagnosis, for identification of mood— 
the oral. Truly, when reading to our- 
selves, we learn to listen and to hear; 
when reading to others, we learn to 
show the close relationship between the 
mood and meaning. Each holds its own 
set of values; each, like the universe, 
calls for order in procedure. Therefore 


ithout the other is incomplete— 


one W ; 
pon which life itself is 


a philosophy u 
based. 


Developing Library Skills— 
Every Teacher’s Responsibility 


By JUNE BERRY 
Librarian 
and WINSTON MERCER 
Teacher of English and French 
Secondary Laboratory School 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


S YOUR SCHOOL library a familiar 
friend? Do your students work 
there, receive help there, and use 

the various tools there as skillfully as 
pen and pencil? Or do your students 
picture the library as a mysterious col- 
lection of books, foreign and uninviting 
both in content and arrangement? 


Need for Library Skills 


Reports from colleges and universi- 
ties indicate that the average freshman 
is deficient in the library skills and 
knowledge he needs to do satisfactory 
research. Do you remember your own 
undergraduate work? Did you waste 
precious hours looking for materials be- 
fore you “caught on” to library arrange- 
ment and procedures? Or did you get 
along the best you could without using 
the library? Unfortunately, many of 
your students will be handicapped in 
their higher education. They will get 
along the best they can without using 
their college libraries. 

Those who miss college will receive 
even less library experience, and, in 
one respect, they are the ones who need 
it more critically. Whereas college stu- 
dents will be taught to search for truth, 
to think straight, and to make wise de- 
cisions, those who terminate their 


studies at high school graduation often 
terminate their intellectual growth at 
the same point. Adults in general are 
ignoring the excellent materials and 
services offered by their public libraries; 
they do not have the library habit be- 
cause they failed to develop it in their 
school days. They too get along the best 
they can without seeking accurate and 
up-to-date information from their 
libraries. 


Integration in All Classes 


Since today’s schools rarely include 
library science in the curriculum, the 
library skills must be integrated with 
other class instruction if they are to be 
acquired at all. 

Although such instruction has tra- 
ditionally been a part of the English or 
Language Arts program, there are valid 
reasons for integrating library usage 
with all subjects. First, English teachers 
have been burdened with so many “ex- 
tras” that they are often hard-pressed 
to cover their basic course of study. 
Secondly, library instruction which is 
integrated with all classes will be more 
extensive. All the teachers in the school 
in toto are able to present more library 
instruction in one year than the English 
teachers can possibly do alone in the 
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same period. Last, and most important, 
certain library tools are definitely adapt- 
ed to different classes. For example, the 
best place to teach the use of the Chem- 
ical Dictionary is in the chemistry class 
when the need arises. Few students will 
remember the Chemical Dictionary pre- 
sented incidentally in their English class 
along with the Art Index, Familiar 
Quotations, and the Encyclopedia of 


Social Sciences. 

A glance at any text or course of 
study will reveal opportunities for li- 
brary instruction. All classes in which 
Students give reports, write papers, OF, 
in reality, all classes in which supple- 
mentary activities are planned, and in 
Which assignments are made outside the 
textbook can be better classes through 
proper use of the library. 


Examples of Integrated Library 
Instruction 


Every course in the curriculum should 
demand constant use of at least one 
basic library tool: the card catalog. That 
Such a situation exists in most schools 
is evidenced by the fact that most stu- 
dents do possess the basic knowledge 
that books are listed by author, title, 
and subject. 3 

But greater value is gained with 
Sreater familiarity, and greater knowl- 
edge by greater use. For example, a 
TON economics teacher may use the 
skades and its card catalog to show 
diane how to find books on party 
parti te If the students are already 
the ally familiar with the card catalog, 
eons may be introduced to the use of 

h references and subject analytics- 
on 3 ae shown additional information 
d aries listed under “Games,” Food, 
Play Etiquette.” Such books as Meal 
Nergs ning and Table Service, Your Man- 

are Showing, and Miss Behavior 


will be discovered. The girls will learn 
more intricate details and values of the 
card catalog while they obtain addition- 
al information on their subject. 

Probably next in importance to the 
card catalog, and next in extent to 
which it is used by all classes, is the 
encyclopedia. Since children begin to 
use encyclopedias in the upper element- 
ary grades and continue through college, 
they may be exposed to more technical 
use during each succeeding year. Thus, 
students who have a general knowledge 
of encyclopedias may be taught that 
cross references help them to find more 
information, that indexes are valuable 
for the same purposes, and that some 
articles have bibliographies at the end 
which refer to even more materials. 

For example, let us consider a health 
class studying a unit in which each stu- 
dent reports on a different disease. Be- 
fore library instruction has opened his 
eyes to the full use of encyclopedias, 
the student looks up the subject, “Small 
” and notes that information. But 
after the class learns to use indexes and 
cross references, he finds further ref- 
erences to “Edward Jenner,” “Cow Pox,” 
and “Vaccination.” The bibliography at 
the end of the article may refer him to 
a certain book which the library has, 
and he obtains it too. Not only is his 
knowledge of the disease broadened 
through this experience, but also his 
concept of encyclopedia use. 

The Reader's Guide is another valu- 
able tool for finding information on any 
subject and should be utilized by every 
course in the school. From conservation 
of natural resources and analysis of 
foreign policy, to modern art and be- 
havior on dates, invaluable references 
are found in the Reader's Guide. 

Even mathematics classes may be 
closely related to library use, at least 


Pox, 
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those in which the teacher is not tied 
to the textbook. A modern teacher who 
supplements the text with practical and 
life-like situations may well give a short 
lesson on the Dewey Decimal System 
when decimals are studied or reviewed. 
Or he may refer to the card catalog or 
encyclopedia for information on famous 
men in mathematics or the importance 
of mathematics in everyday life. Re- 
search on mathematicians may be ex- 
tended to the biographical indexes, 
Who's Who, Webster's Biographical 
Dictionary, and Current Biography. 

Of course, speech and English classes 
make extensive use of biographical dic- 
tionaries as well as card catalog, ency- 
clopedias, and Reader's Guide. But 
again, this is the logical place to intro- 
duce another library tool—the special 
index. The Index to Poetry, The Short 
Story Index, or The Drama Index may 
be used to expand and to enrich litera- 
ture lessons. Instead of reading only 
selections in the text, students may be 
assigned poems or stories which are lo- 
cated through the indexes offered by 
the library. 

These examples could be extended to 
all areas of the curriculum. But the 
point is that library instruction fits into 
any subject in the curriculum and that 
alert teachers may readily recognize 


Spots in their programs for possible in- 
tegration. 


Procedures for Integrating Instruction 

When a unit involving library in- 
struction has been chosen, the teacher 
might first consult others teaching the 
Same course in the school. Together 
they may plan tentatively the desirable 
length of time and amount of instruc- 
tion needed and coordinate their lessons 
and probable assignments. 

After this preliminary consultation, 
the teachers are prepared to discuss the 


unit or lesson with the librarian. This 
is a vital part of the library lesson and 
determines whether or not the instruc- 
tion will be really effective. Four steps 
are involved: 

1. Scheduling the library for the 
day or days necessary. 
Deciding who should teach the 
lessons. 


N 


3. Discussing how much instruc- 

tion the class has already had. 

4. Determining whether this will 

be a review of certain library 
tools or a completely new area 
of knowledge. 

It is generally considered desirable 
to teach the library skills in the library 
itself. The students not only become 
better acquainted with the library and 
its values for school work, but also learn 
the location of the tools and are more 
likely to remember it for future use. 

Of course, there are times and con- 
ditions when library instruction is 
necessarily given in the classroom. For 
example, certain skills will be taught by 
bringing library tools to the classroom 
and discussing them there; the library- 
study hall situation may prevent groups 
from visiting the library; and in some 
schools, the library must be closed dur- 
ing certain hours because of part-time 
librarians. In these circumstances, class- 
room instruction is better than no 
instruction. 

Whether teacher or librarian should 
give the instruction is unimportant. Al- 
though concern has been given to this 
question in the past, school library au- 
thorities now agree that the instruction 
is important, not the instructor. Cooper- 
ative planning`will solve this problem. 
Situations may result in which the li- 
brarian teaches one tool one day and 
the teacher another the following d 
Local conditions and qu 
both classroom teacher 


ay. 
alifications of 


and library 
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ig ea a ee 
the imal Aa 0 5 ‘ Hy presents 
always there as a bey other is 
teacher, as an assistant and a co- 
eis he mest imparare potn r 
he li ie d librarians to consider is 
n imitation of subject matter. Instruc- 
dans Aot be so comprehensive as 
be oe the children, but it must 
and to ee to serve their needs 

“to stay with them. 

M Bossan these requirements, the 

must remember one rule—to 
teach only the library tools which are 
necessary to complete the class assign- 
ments at hand. The librarian, in her 
pvi desire to tell the world about her 
inforn way be inclined to include more 
a uate than is necessary to meet 
tlise “gs needs of the particular 
aes : is the responsibility of the class- 
oom teacher to clarify objectives and 
limit the skills to be taught. 

A careful study of previous library 
usage and instruction will determine 
the starting point for the lesson. Has 
this class had any library work this 
ee Or last year? Do these students 

d a complete orientation to the li- 
brary? Or will a brief review of the card 
Catalog and library arrangement suffice? 

: Methods and materials will enter the 
discussion and will, of course, depend 
On the desires of the particular teacher. 
A work sheet or drill exercise may be 
afte able for some lessons. The librarian 
ices has a supply of ready-made work 
Sane or the teacher may wish to a 
toi ke some which are more applicable 

is needs. 

_ Motivation plays a vital Y 
ibrary instruction, especially if the 
Students have mistaken Or unhealthy 
Attitudes toward the library. The teach- 
€! prepares his class for the library visit 
the same manner he prepares them 


ole in 


for a field trip. He may even wish to 
introduce certain library tools in the 
classroom previous to the visit. He will 
remind the students of their library 
manners, and perhaps review a few im- 
portant and pertinent library rules. 
Thus the lesson is launched, and the 
students learn to work with additional 


educational equipment. 


Summary 


Boys and girls have the right to be 
taught all the skills and knowledge that 
the school can offer. One skill necessary 
for high school work, for college stud- 
ies, and for intelligent adult living is 
library use. 

Library skills have been particularly 
neglected because most schools have no 
regular course in library science Cand 
probably should not have, since the li- 
true function is to supplement 
not to be an end in it- 
school libraries are 
relatively recent, and many schools still 
Jack centralized libraries and trained 
librarians. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the unfortunate fact that 
many children will never enter any li- 
brary unless motivated by the classroom 


brary’s 
other classwork, 


self.) In addition, 


teacher. 
Because of these circumstances, the 


classroom teacher is the key to library 
instruction. If he fails to open the door 
to library usage for his students, it may 
never be opened. 

The challenge to teachers is obvious. 
They must look into their texts, into 
their teaching to see where library use 
may be integrated with their subjects. 
It is the teacher's responsibility to ac- 
quaint boys and girls with the essential 
library resources and skills to fulfill their 
immediate academic needs, to supple- 
ment their classroom work, and to 
acquire the library habit for future use. 


Reading: A Clear 
and Present Danger 


By E. J. JOSEY 
Librarian and Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Delaware State College 
Dover, Delaware 


N EXAMINATION and compari- 
A son of the Delaware State College 
Library's circulation figures re- 
vealed that there had been 55.5 per 
cent increase in the home circulation 
over last year. This is a healthy growth 
in library use. Such an increase indi- 
cates that the faculty of Delaware State 
College is encouraging the use of books 
in their teaching program. 

We must confess that we are pleased 
with this trend. However, circulation 
figures are quantitative and not qualita- 
tive. Circulation figures per se do not 
reveal what books were drawn from the 
library for the sheer joy of reading. One 
is not able to tell if a student has been 
inspired to read a book because he has 
heard a professor casually mention it 
in conversation on the campus or in con- 
ference. Because we have had a tre- 
mendous increase in circulation, can the 
faculty and library staff relax and ignore 
the reading interests of our students? 
My answer is no. 

One of the goals of the Delaware 
State College Library is to inculcate a 
love for books and reading for pleasure. 
The library staff decided that one way 
to determine if the faculty and library 
staff were fulfilling this goal of incul- 
cating a love for books and reading for 
pleasure was by making a study of the 


use made of books circulated from the 
library. 


During a two-week period, February 
18 through March 4, 1957, the library 
staff attempted to ascertain the number 
of students checking out books from the 
college library for recreational or vol- 
untary reading. This period was chosen 
because it was the beginning of the 
first phase of the new semester, a period 
when the students were not busy with 
term papers and other required reading 
assignments. The students were not in- 
formed of the purpose of the study. 

Each student who borrowed books 
from the college library was asked to 
fill out a slip giving his name, classifica- 
tion, age, sex, call numbers of books, 
etc. He was asked to indicate if the 
books were for course assignment or 
recreational reading. Members of the 
library staff rather than student assist- 
ants remained on duty at the Circula- 
tion Desk during this period to make 
sure that the students were listing only 
recreational titles and not required 
reading assignments. 

A study of the recreational reading 
interests of a student body of 241 stu- 
dents over a short period of two weeks 
is limited in its findings. In a sense the 
number of titles read by students con- 
stitute a quantitative rather than a qual- 
itative measure. However, a sampling 
of two weeks can be an index to the ex- 
tent of recreational reading done by our 
students. During the period of the study 
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52 students charged books out for rec- 
reational reading. 

A breakdown by classification of the 
52 students who charged out books for 
recreational reading reveals that the 
freshmen students comprised the largest 
number (17), sophomore class second 
with 16 students, the junior class third 
with 12 students and the seniors trail- 
ing last with 7 students. If we view 
these findings as being truly indicative 
of recreational reading at our institu- 
tion, we can deduce that as the student 
advances in college he does less reading. 
As a rationalization for the poor show- 
ing of the senior class, we must hasten 
to point out that the seniors were doing 
practice teaching during this period and 
some of them were living off campus. 

A comparison by sex reveals a slight 
difference of interest in recreational 
reading; the figures were 24 female and 
28 male. The total number of students 
who read for recreational purposes com- 
prised about 21 percent of the student 
body Cor about one-fifth). 

A total of 92 books were read for 
recreational reading during this period. 
An analysis of the subject categories of 
these books indicates that there was a 
preponderance of fiction reading. Fic- 
tion was first with 19 titles, Arts and 
Recreational and Social Science tied 
second with 17 titles each, the pure 
sciences third with 12 titles, and other 
subject areas represented by the Dewey 
Decimal Classification ranked from 10 
to 1. 

n It appears that the increas 
tion stems from the faculty’s teaching 
methods which draw upon library ma- 
terials. In other words, very little volun- 
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tary or recreational reading was being 
done. The implications and ramifica- 
tions for the Delaware State College 
library are obviously apparent: The 
library must continue to stimulate read- 
ing through book displays and exhibi- 
tions in order to advertise our wares 
(books) and should continue the spon- 
sorship of the Library Cultural Series, 
thus creating an interest in the joys and 
pleasures of recreational reading. 
Arthur T. Hamlin,? University Li- 
brarian of the University of Cincinnati, 
writes, “It must be emphasized that the 
college or university library is the book 
center of the institution, and its achieve- 
ments are as much the responsibility of 
the teaching faculty as of the library 
staff.” We concur with Mr. Hamlin that 
the success of the college library, along 
with its responsibility for the encourage- 
ment of reading for the joy of reading, 
depends upon an all-college effort. The 
library will not be able to fulfill this im- 
ortant function without the coopera- 
tion of the faculty. 
At this point, you are probably grave- 
ly concerned with the responsibility that 


you and I have to encourage more read- 
ing, when we consider the fact that only 
21 per cent of our students spend their 
leisure time reading. Do not be too 
alarmed at our showing here at Dela- 
ware State College for the following 
reason: About two years ago, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion survey- 
ed the reading habits of the American 
At that time they found only 
cent of the adult population 
a book. This was a sorry con- 
the percentage in other coun- 


people. 
17 per 
reading 
trast to 
Series.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 


brary in Adult Reading.” 55th Year- 
Part 2, University of Chicago Press, 
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tries: Canada, 31 per cent, Australia, 
34 per cent, England, 55 per cent. 
Yet, we cannot take comfort in the 
fact that our campus population is 4 
per cent over the national average, for 
we are a community of scholars and 
should be readers. A special study of 
college graduates revealed that five out 
of every six had not read a book outside 
of their fields of special interest during 
the preceding several months. The fore- 
going statistics reveal the cultural lag 
that is abroad in the land. It is our re- 
sponsibility as librarians and faculty 
members to tackle this problem. We 
cannot solve the problem nationally. 
But, we can do our bit in our colleges. 
If librarians and faculty members in 
our colleges assume the responsibility 
of inculcating the love of books and in- 
terest in reading, our students after 
graduation will continue the reading 
habit throughout their adult life. Thus, 
we will have made a significant contri- 
bution to our country. The lack of in- 
terest in voluntary or recreational read- 
ing is a clear and present danger. The 
American man or woman who does not 
read is unable to perform his duties as 
a responsible citizen in a democracy. 
As a responsible citizen in a country 


that has grown to be the moral leader 
of the free world in the 1950's, one 
must not ignore with a shrug of the 
shoulder, the inequalities and inequities 
which still prevail in our land; one must 
not shirk his obligation to participate in 
local and national elections; one must 
recognize the importance of our continu- 
ing aid to less fortunate nations since 
we are the wealthiest nation on the face 
of the globe; one must be cognizant of 
the divergent points of view of our allies 
in the historical context rather than 
casting these people off with a flippant 
remark, “Oh, those British or French”; 
and moreover, an informed citizenry 
and especially college graduates must be 
sensitive and curious to the ever-chang- 
ing world about them. Only the inform- 
ed citizen who keeps abreast in his read- 
ing is aware of the importance of the 
aforementioned requisites. In order to 
live in this Atomic Age and participate 
effectively as an intelligent citizen of 
these United States and the world com- 
munity, it is imperative for the informed 
citizen to have an ongoing interest in 
reading. This librarian asserts that a 
continuing lifetime interest in reading 
must develop through a program of vol- 
untary reading in college. 


Reading: Now and Then 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, The Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


ie MY TRAVELS across our country 
these past two years, I find more 
parents concerned about how read- 
ing is taught than at any other time in 
my thirty-five years in this field. They 
ask: “Why isn’t reading taught as well 
as when I was in school?” “Why are 
there more poor readers in school to- 
day?” “How can we be sure that our 


children are being taught right?” 


Evidence of Achievement 

While popular opinion holds that 
reading is not taught as well today as 
it was in father’s or grandfather's day, 
the facts do not support this notion. 
More than 100 studies have been made 
to compare school achievement now and 
then. It has been possible to give our 
children today the same examinations 
used as far back as 1846. Therefore, 
the achievement of the present genera- 


tion can be compared with the achieve- 
ment of us oldsters—whether we went 
928, 


to school in 1905, 1916, 1924, 1 
1931, or 1939. Take your choice. 

The evidence indicates that the pres- 
ent generation of children is superior in 
the three R’s to their parents and grand- 
parents. They read more books and they 
read them faster and with better under- 
standing. 


Time-tinted Memories 

insist that reading 
the good old days 
aboring under an 
y remem- 


Many people who 
was better taught in 
than it is today are | 
old oaken bucket delusion. The 
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ber the vine-covered well, the moss-lad- 
en bucket, and the flavor of cool water. 
But they have forgotten the calloused 
hands and the labor of hauling up a 
heavy bucket and carrying it up to the 
kitchen. They have dropped out of 
memory all things not touched with joy. 

So it is with father and grandfather. 
They remember only their favorite tea- 
chers, books, friends, and games. They 
have no traces of memory for their class- 
mates who did not learn to read and, 
therefore, dropped out of school. They 
have forgotten the cold fact that less 
than half of their grammar school class 


was graduated from high school. 


From Yesteryear 
aching reading 


If a superior job of te 
ays, why are 


was done in the good old d 
we bogged down with so many oldsters 
o seek our help? Many doctors and 


wh 
way through their 


lawyers slug their 
college books, but years later, come to 
us for help. Business executives—both 
—beg us to help them to 
become good enough readers to hold 
their jobs. It is impossible for us to be- 
lieve that yesterday's schools did the job 
as well as time-tinted memories lead 
some people to believe. 

Teachers, parents, and business men 
ore aware of reading disabilities 
n they ever have been. Fur- 
thermore, teachers, psychologists, vision 
specialists, and others are more likely 
to identify a child with a reading handi- 
hildren with reading prob- 


young and old 


are m 
today tha 


cap today. C 
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lems have always been in the schools, 
but they either quit school or were con- 
sidered stupid. So there probably has 
been no increase in the number of non- 
readers and retarded readers, but more 
of them are being helped. 


Those who prejudge what is being 
done in schools of today, need to visit 
their children’s classrooms. They will 
see seven-year olds who can read third- 
grade books and eight-year olds who can 
read the Reader's Digest. They will 
also see fifth graders who can read The 
Atlantic Monthly with superior compre- 
hension at rates of more than 800 words 
a minute. In short, they can find many 
good reasons for accenting the positive. 


Beyond the Status Quo 
Certainly the teaching of reading 


needs to be improved. So does the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, and science, and 
history. And there is a need for im- 
proving health service in schools, so that 
more children are detected with faulty 
visual skills, impaired hearing, brain in- 
juries, and other defects that block 
learning. None of us can justify the 
status quo; that is why research is done. 

Fortunately, there are many school 
systems—such as Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Portsmouth, Virginia; and El Dorado, 
Arkansas—where long-term attempts 
to improve the teaching of reading are 
being made. There is no simple solution 
because there is more than one reason 
why many children are excellent read- 
ers, some are retarded readers, and a 
few are non-readers. 
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The Rôle of the 


Curriculum Co-ordinator 


By JAMES M. LAING 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


URRICULUM”, that illusive 
term that has been bandied 
about from author to author in 
educational publications has gone 
through numerous phases of interpreta- 
tion. It once meant the cloistered, 
straight-laced” subject-matter taught in 
the sacred confines of four classroom 
walls. It was a body of information pro- 
duced and organized by a few selected 
individuals with a long list of degrees 
after their names. Once produced it came 
to the classroom teacher in the form of a 
thick directive and labeled by implica- 
tion as “top secret” material which was 
not to be divulged to either students or 
teachers in other subject-matter areas. 
A second phase was much like the first 
except that the “fraternity” of experts 
was enlarged and each school district 
produced it’s own directive which was 
given to teachers in the same secret way. 
Co-incidentally with the publication 
of the results of the Eight Year Study, 


an “epidemic” of workshops broke out 
training institu- 


“C 


al numerous teacher 
tions of the country. Teachers were 
brought in from many districts to de- 
velop resource units to take back home 
for distribution to other teachers. There 
was little concern about the fact that 
those who were to use the units were 
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not consulted on the construction, or 
that those producing them were more 
concerned about picking up three or four 
college credits to apply on their salary 
increment than they were about devel- 
oping an instrument that would provide 
a better learning experience for chil- 
dren. More recently, the trend has been 
to provide released time for a teacher 
representative in each subject so that 
a semester can be spent producing or 
revising a course of study. 

There is no intention in this article 
to imply that these phases of curriculum 
development have not been productive 
of better teaching. Their objectives have 


been commendable and they have served 


the teacher well. The point should be 
made, however, that the emphasis has 
been misplaced. All of these phases have 
taken the initiative out of the hands 
of the classroom teacher. Alexander 
Frazier gives emphasis to this point in 
the statement, “The soundest basis for 
improved instruction is participation by 
teachers in this process of self-study. 
The more numerous such local working 
groups, the better the chances for bring- 
ing about real changes in teaching based 
on the development of needed new 
personal insights.”? The mechanics of 


producing the instruments for curticu- 
ear Study, Advente ‘American 
it, T957 Kedrbook, Wash- 
ent, 1957. pe 229. 
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lum improvement has been divorced 
from the classroom where active re- 
shaping of the learning process should 
be a major objective. Even the workshop 
approach is not a real “team” enterprise 
without the utilization of some form of 
the action research concept. 


Co-operation 

A re-arrangement of an old philoso- 
phy of curriculum development could 
well be undertaken at this point. The 
old philosophy, as it was applied in 
practice gave support to the promise 
that academic course design was the 
sole responsibility of the specialist, that 
it should be “unveiled” fullblown, and 
that there should never be fraterniza- 
tion between the specialist and the prac- 
tioner or teacher. The new concept 
might be prefaced by the principle that 
curriculum improvement is most pro- 
ductive when the specialists involved 
think of themselves as service people 
rather than production experts. Under 
this principle, the curriculum expert on 
the state level would not consider him- 
self the “builder of a better mouse trap 
to whose door all should beat their 
way.” Rather he should be constantly 
moving from school district situation to 
school district situation, advertising the 
fact that as a state representative he has 
access to certain teacher aids which can 
be made available to district curriculum 
co-ordinators as they determine the spe- 
cific needs of their schools. 

The county superintendent should 
be a “salesman” not merely an elected 
official. This is just as true when dele- 
gated authority is meager as when state 
law gives the county official much pow- 
er. It is his business to seek admission 
to schools and “sell” teachers with the 
idea that he not only is there to serve 
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their needs but that he has the ability 
and the means for aiding them. 

The curriculum co-ordinator of the 
city school district has precisely the 
same function as the state and county 
directors. The difference is in the scope 
of operation and in the ability to co- 
ordinate school programs within the 
system. It is in this closely knit situa- 
tion that the most effective co-operative 
efforts toward improvement of instruc- 
tion can be made. A popular trend of 
our present decade is to designate a staff 
member of a particular school as a cur- 
riculum co-ordinator. This is a key spot 
for “action” curriculum development. 
As was pointed out earlier in the article, 
the consultant can not take up quarters 
in an office and expect teachers to search 
him out. He must recognize that teach- 
ers have a scarcity of “extra” time, that 
teachers do not always know where to 
go for help to improve their teaching, 
and that teachers are reluctant to utilize 
time in a trial-and error effort to im- 
prove instruction. He must make it 
known that he is ready and able to sup- 
ply whatever assistance teachers need. 
He must make contact with teachers in 
their classrooms or at faculty meetings. 
He must inculcate the idea that it is 
not the curriculum co-ordinators pur- 
pose to “impose” but rather to “offer” 
and make assistance not only available 
but “professionally palatable.” He should 
tap the resources of business enterprises 
for realistic learning experiences. He 
should have a file of free and inexpen- 
sive materials and display it and locate 
it where teachers can see and acquire 
it easily. All types of visual aids should 
be mobilized and made readily accessi- 
ble. This would mean cutting to a mini- 
mum the “red tape” involved in film, 
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iis. and slide procurement. 
sei resources should be ex- 
eee pe” ii E so teachers are not 

o “squander” time for such a 
Purpose. These are but a few of the 
meni the person responsible for cur- 
Al improvement should be pre- 
pared to supply. 


Summary 


Phin theme of this article is a plea to 
card the cumbersome vertical ap- 
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proach to curriculum development, and 
substitute a more flexible and poste 
horizontal philosophy in which the ex- 
pert and the teacher coordinate their 
respective talents in a team effort to- 
ward instructional re-vitalization. The 
curriculum expert need not be discard- 
ed as obsolete, but rather his talents 
should be channeled into a more effec- 
tive co-operative relationship with teach- 
ers, school administrators, and people 
of the community. 
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Curriculum Guides— 


Used or Abused? 


By MAXWELL KUSHNER 
4932 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania 


HE CURRICULUM GUIDE is 
T the core of our instructional pro- 
gram and it should have an 
exalted position for the teacher. The 
guide is a manual which suggests to the 
teacher what should be taught and how 
it should be taught. A guide is the mod- 
ern approach toward curriculum im- 
provement. It suggests and places faith 
in the teacher's ingenuity and judgment. 
A guide offers broad and varied cur- 
ricular framework. A guide considers 
the individual. 


The Missing Link 


Time and time again, the following 
occurence is found to be widespread in 
many school systems. There is an ad- 
ministrative announcement to the effect 
that such and such guide will soon be 
issued and placed at the teacher’s dis- 
posal—well, the word “disposal” is dis- 
turbing, for the guide is disposed of. 
How? Well, it is usually given to the 
teacher who secretes it in a desk already 
overburdened with a flood of other 
printed matter. 

These guides are valuable and very 
important. We cannot blame the teach- 
er or the administrator. They do at- 
tempt to introduce and illustrate the 
use of the curriculum guides. However 
sincere most of the efforts are, they are 


still superficial and mere window dress- 
ings. 
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There is a missing link. The missing 
link which must be discovered is that 
which should occur between the intro- 
duction to the teacher and the teacher's 
utilization of the guide’s content and 
philosophy. As one teacher said recent- 
ly, “There was a time when every teach- 
er knew his course of study, but now, I 
don’t know what happens but we never 
seem to get to it.” This remark has many 
implications. Many systems are becom- 
ing aware of the oversight on the part 
of all in utilizing and implementing 
their curriculum guides. Evidence of 
this concern lies in the numerous state- 
ments now emanating which specifically 
refer to the use of guides as the basis 
of evaluation and instruction. 

It is worth quoting some of the sound 
philosophy of the curriculum improve- 
ment program of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. It is because of such demo- 
cratic and thoughtful policies listed 
below, that teachers become self- 
informed and willing to implement the 
guides. 


“Instructional guides will be prepared 
by committees of teachers, principals, 
and other personnel. Consultant ser- 
vice for committees will be provided 
as needed.” 


“Instructional guides will be organized 

as to encourage such individuality 
in teaching as is appropriate to the 
schools of a democratic society.” 
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“ 
fey order that teachers may feel rea- 
a secure in changing to new 
Pee differences in the rate of 
ee g ito effect new plans will be 
75 T e; this policy, however, im- 
poem reciprocal responsibility on all 

hools and all personnel for cooper- 
ation in putting into effect adopted 
instructional guides.” 


In the preceeding phrase, “IMPOSES 
A SECON, RESPONSIBILITY 
O SCHOOLS AND ALL PER- 
PUTT EL FOR COOPERATION IN 
IN ING INTO EFFECT ADOPTED 
NSTRUCTIONAL GUIDES,” we have 
the crux of our difficulty. The following 
questions were asked of various groups 
of teachers in many localities. 

1. Are your guides easy to read? 

2. Are your guides convenient to 
carry? 

3. Do they offer good suggestions? 

4. Are they written with the teach- 
er in mind? 

5. Do you have an opportunity to 
examine and study them to- 
gether? 

6. What should be done about in- 
troducing new guides? 

7. What feature, if any, do you 
like about your guides? 

8. What features do you dislike? 

9. What can the administration do 
in regard to utilizing the guides? 

10. If you had to introduce a guide, 
1i what techniques would you use? 
. How should we evaluate our 
guides? 
12. Have you any 
ferring to some gu 
Many revealing and significant Te 
Plies were received in this sampling. An 
encyclopedic guide helps develop a good 
excuse for avoidance. In assembling 4 
guide, we should keep the use in mind. 

he Content is important, but if we 


reason for not re- 
ides. 
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ignore appearance, size and conveni- 
ence, teachers will never get to the 
content. 

All teachers stated that curriculum 
guides are valuable and do offer many 
excellent suggestions. Many have sug- 
gested that a subdivision of a guide in- 
to grade sections is effective. 

Opinion shows that most guides are 
written with the teacher in mind, with 
articipation, contribution and 
evaluation. However, are we providing 
adequate opportunities to examine, 
study and introduce these guides to the 
teaching staff? This is an administrative 
and supervisory problem. Teachers 
seem to feel something is lacking in this 
A major complaint worth lis- 
tening to is: there is so much printed 
material passing over our desks; there 
is such a great demand for teachers time 
on matters not related to instruction; 
there is so much extracurricular activity 
that the issuance of new curriculum 
guides is lost in the shuffle with other 
printed matter. A fast glimpse is taken 
of the cover, and the contents are rare- 
ly scrutinized. Can we expect teachers 
to be pedogogical sponges? 

The art of teaching should return to 
a normal balance of instruction versus 
related activities. More and more we 
hear, “We just don’t have time—we 
just don't have time.” An administrative 
directive will only produce an acquies- 
cent nod and the eventual placement of 
the guide with the other educational 
archives. The time has come for ad- 
ministration and staff to map a bold, 
intensive drive in regard to guide intro- 
duction and utilization. A one hour fac- 
ulty meeting or a twenty minute talk by 
a specialist is not sufficient in enabling 
teachers to accept curriculum guides 
and adopt their recommended practices. 
If we are really interested in curriculum 
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growth and in-service improvement, a 
more dynamic program must be plan- 
ned. It is tragic when magnificent 
curriculum improvement programs fail 
to get past the printed stage, into the 
use stage. We are certainly not negli- 
gent in regard to the research and 
intensive effort involved in formulating 
a new guide and yet there exists no in- 
tensive program for guide study. This 
is like making a diagnosis and then for- 
bidding treatment. 


A Plan of Action 


Here is a suggested plan of action 
for guide production: 

1. Involve teaching personnel in as 
many phases as is adminstrative- 
ly possible. 

Content and suggestions should 
be based on research. 

3. Use concrete, practical illustra- 

tions. 

4. The type should be bold and 
easy to read. 

5. An attractive cover and format 
is a must. 

6. It should be easy to carry and 
utilize. 

7. It should contain much practi- 
cal information. 

8. Bulk should be avoided, but if 
necessary, the guide should be 
broken down into grade sections. 

Despite the satisfaction of all of 
these requirements, the purpose of a 
guide is to get its content across to the 
teachers concerned. The most perfectly 
prepared guide from a physical view- 
point is worth nothing, unless we re- 
move the missing link of curriculum 
guide value, the problem of effective 
introduction and utilization. Present 
methods of introduction found in many 
schools consists of these practices: 

1. The new guide is distributed. 


N 


2. <A speaker is invited, usually a 
specialist in the field, to talk 
to the staff about the guide. 

3. Sometimes there is another one 
or two hour follow up. 

4. We then hope that the teacher 
is so stimulated that an honest 
attempt is made to implement 
it. 

5. In a year a revised copy is is- 
sued, even before the first one 
has been soiled. —That’s it! 

Guides are extremely important in- 

structional tools and should be given the 
emphasis they deserve. We are ava- 
lanched with other printed materials 
and unfortunately, the curriculum guide 
has suffered as a result. Since our main 
objective is the improvement of instruc- 
tion, some serious thought should be 
given to this problem. 

Some suggestions offered for better 

guide utilization are: 

1. More curriculum conferences. 

2. Each grade should report on 
various sections or areas. 

3. Present more practical and spe- 
cific information and procedure. 

4. Review all guides one time each 
year. 

5. A definite plan of action should 
be evolved by the staff. 

6. Provide us with more time for 
study, more consultation with 
experts. 

7. More outside help—specialists 
in various areas. 

8. More group study. 

9. Stagger the issuance of guides. 

10. A copy of the guide for every 
teacher. 

11. At minimum, one out of three 
faculty meetings should be de- 
voted to group discussion of 
some area of the curriculum. 


— — aan 
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12. ‘Breas 
Encourage teachers to illustrate 
+‘ —share classroom work. 
; . Continuous evaluation. 
4. ` i 
Use committees and panels to 
e encourage discussion. 

. Every staff should elect a teach- 
er to act as a “guide coordinator”, 
to spark plug the study and act 
as a clearing house for evalua- 

m tion and materials. 

. > suggested plan of study should 
be made by the committee writ- 
ing the guide. 


In Summary 


Pe A eines that this is merely a 
dësired torn and leaves much to be 
irae rs similar sights set, one can 
its dre ia curriculum guide receiving 
eum ore No program such as 
Ütiproye q rita can hope to grow and 
fun. Te on ess there is proper evalua- 
i aa be interesting to note 
ve ne teachers say in regard to 
ation criteria: 
1. In terms of its direct aid to 
teachers. 


2. By its practical help. 


3. In terms of our objectives for 

education. 

4. How they meet the teacher's 

needs. 

I won't be foolhardy enough to rec- 
ommend an evaluation program. I think 
that teachers participation in formulat- 
ing criteria for guide evaluation be the 
first step. This would help start a dy- 
for curriculum guides. 
llent contributions and 
the feeling of accomplishment and be- 
longing which teachers would attain as 
sult of such a program. 

The evolution, — assembly — intro- 
duction — implementation — utiliza- 
tion — and evaluation of curriculum 
s takes many man hours of time 
It is our repsonsibility to 
o not neglect the efforts 
hers and administrators 
aged to plan and 
gram of action. 
will come 


namic program 
J can forsee exce 
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guide 
and energy: 
see that we d 
expended. Teac 
should be encour 
develop an effective pro. 
The best for the children 
only through the study of new ideas 
and suggestions. Let us avoid the dilu- 
tion of teaching by strengthening in- 
struction, through the effective use © 


curriculum guides. 


What About Extraclass Activities? 


By WILLIS C. BROWN 
Specialist for Aviation Education Division of 
State and Local School Systems 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEALLY, the acquiring of an edu- 
I cation should be a vital and moving 
experience for youth in secondary 
schools, an experience that creates en- 
thusiasm and a desire to learn. We 
might well take time to ask ourselves 
“How well am I doing?” It is good to 
stop and check ourselves against ques- 
tions such as these: 

1. How can classroom teaching be 
made more vital to pupils? 

2. How can schools motivate and 
stimulate pupils to develop in- 
terest in some field that they 
may follow after graduation? 

3. How can teachers identify those 
youth with special interests and 
skills? 

4. How can school programs be 
enriched to meet the needs of 
more individuals? 

5. How can teachers learn the 
changing needs of our industrial 


Society so as to keep their courses 
modern? 


Although not exhaustive, this list 


should help stimulate self analysis. 
Though brief, it highlights some cur- 
rent issues to which answers must be 
found in each community, 

It is easy to generalize, For instance, 
we like to Say, a good teacher is the 
answer to all five issues. Certainly a 
Superior teacher can solve many of these 
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problems. The administrator, however, 
must bear his share of the responsibil- 
ity. He can, and should make it possible 
for the teaching staff to work effective- 
ly. His is the responsibility for enrich- 
ment of the program. If elective courses 
do not meet pupil needs, then time 
either within or outside the school day 
can be used to offer important and 
meaningful extraclass activities. 

“Most educators endorse student ex- 
traclass activities as an important way 
to obtain program flexibility, meet in- 
dividual needs, and attain desirable 
educational objectives.”! 

Great credit is due those schools 
giving special attention to the talented, 
and who likewise offer remedial classes 
for the slow learner. Many good prac- 
tices are widely found which offer par- 
tial answers to the previously mentioned 
questions, among them are: 

a. Science fairs 

b. Career days 

c. Committee on scholarships and 

student aid for the deserving 
d. Committee to arrange loan of 
Scientists from industry 


e. Teacher workshops on new in- 
dustrial technology and new 
teaching methods 

f: 


Assembly talks for teachers and 
pupils, by capable industry per- 
sonnel 
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g. Encouraging appropriate teach- 
ers to accept after work and 
summer employment in vital in- 

a dustries 

All of these as w r 
listed cach enn aai lan 9 ee 
first five questions. Ratl nse a 
izing, let's bec é aie S eed 

g, let’s become specific and consider 
only No. 3 and No. 5 which are: 
Meche tps meee 

S more individuals? 

How can teachers identify those 
youth with special interests and skills? 

Again, rather than try to cover the 
entire subject of enrichment, I would 
like to pin point some thoughts regard- 
ing enrichment by means of extraclass 
activities in the three fields of aviation, 
photography and radio. “Most schools 
prai asi activity programs such as 

S, amatics, homeroom activities, 
ete. However, those especially tailored 
meet the specific needs of youths 
ANGIR a potential future in science Or 
engineering are not so widespread.”? 
A doctoral dissertation listed aviation, 
radio, and photography Cin this order) 
as the most frequently offered scientific- 
type clubs in 105 sampled New Jersey 
high schools.? 

These three fields deserve a closer 
look by those in charge of curriculum 
development because they are and will 
be important to us as a nation for years 
to come. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its 1955 list of occupations having 
critical shortage of personnel lists “Pro- 
duction and maintenance of Aircraft 
and Parts, Calso) Production of Elec- 
tronic and Communication Equip- 
ment.” 

In addition to this, it is îm 
realize that according t° ê re 


2. Ibid 


portant to 
port from 


Toward Hophies ‘and Their Application 


gers University, 1941- 


a > Fr . Basic Philosophies of New 
3. Hehnly, Frank Kema : in Public Instruction, 


the same source the “Aircraft and Parts” 
industry was the largest employer of all 
classes of workers during the first two 
months of 1957. The automobile indus- 
try and the aircraft industry vie month- 
ly for top place. 

If then the aircraft industry is so im- 
portant as an employer of personnel, we 
as school people should reassess aviation 
in its relation to the school program. 
Photography likewise has grown from 
the era of the “Brownie” snapshot, to a 
there it gives pleasure and satis- 
faction to millions of people as a hobby. 
More important, there is hardly an in- 
dustry that does not in some way depend 
on the photographic processes as a vital 
part of their experimentation, develop- 
ment, production, recording, and sales 


place w 


work. 

Let's grant for the moment that these 
three fields of activity are of growing 
importance, and that schools should do 
more about meeting the needs of indi- 
viduals with special interests in them. 
What can be done? One plan of action 
would be to offer as an elective, courses 
covering these important fields. Many 
schools already have recognized the im- 
portance of these subjects and are offer- 
ing courses in them as indicated in “Off- 
erings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects” Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States 1948-50, publish- 
ed by the Office of Education, and avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

In the field of aviation, the course 
most frequently found in high schools 
is “Science of Aeronautics” which carries 
with it a science credit. Other schools 
prefer to give a “fundamentals of avia- 
tion” course in the industrial arts de- 
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partment. Still others offer courses 
which until recently were called “air- 
craft and engine mechanics” courses 
in the vocational department. The new 
C.A.A. terminology now refers to them 
as “airframe and power plant mechan- 
ics” courses. 

The pattern of high school courses 
in Photography is well established. 
Some schools attach them to the indus- 
trial arts or the vocational departments, 
while others link them with journalism 
courses. 

Radio or electronics is usually an in- 
dustrial arts or a vocational course. 

All of these courses challenge the 
abilities of those pupils with special in- 
terests in the several areas of learning 
and also serve to keep the school cur- 
riculum modern by offering courses 
which lead to either further education 
in science or engineering or to direct 
employment in industries which now 
have a desperate need for better trained 
workers, 

Unfortunately all schools that may 
wish to offer such courses do not have 
the space, equipment, instructional 
staff, or the funds to make these addi- 
tions to the curriculum. For such schools 
the extraclass activity or club may be 
most feasible. It should however be clear 
that a club activity, as good as it is, 
should not be considered as a substitute 
for a course, 


What is the value of a good extra- 
class activity? What are the character- 
istics that make it good? Visit any well 
organized club listed in Bulletin No. 11 
previously referred to and likely you 
will see displayed and be impressed 
with the following characteristics: 

l. genuine enthusiasm 

2. questioning minds at work 

3. informal learning at its best 


4. evidence of purposeful imagina- 
tion 


progress made at individual rates 


vi 


6. problem solving applied to un- - 


usual problems 
individual achievement demon- 
strated in practical ways 

What could be more ideal as a learn- 
ing situation? Because of the challenge 
and interest which are typical of extra- 
class activities we have in effect the 
elements that should characterize all 
secondary education, but which also too 
often are missing. Too many out-of-date 
books are still being used in classrooms. 
Too many (Çout-of-date?) teachers are 
still teaching the way they were taught 
years ago. Too infrequently is the stimu- 
lating reality of today’s and tomorrow’s 
problems applied to classwork. And all 
too often the reading assignments and 
recitations are conducted without re- 
gard to individual pupil needs. 

Club activities are of great personal 
value to a majority of the individuals 
who follow one of these three hobbies 
over a period of years. For instance, in 
a recent sampling survey of their 
14,000 members conducted by the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics, 53% 
stated that their experience in model 
aviation had definitely influenced their 
choice of courses of study or had proven 
to be of value in their work. This is a 
significant fact. Of the six thousand, 
or 43%, attending school, college or 
universities, three thousand seven hun- 
dred were taking engineering courses or 
prep courses for engineering. Eight 
thousand were employed or in military 
services. One thousand eight hundred 
were working for the aviation industry 
while two thousand eight hundred were 
employed as engineers, scientists and 
technicians in industries other than 
aviation, but probably associated in 
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These i ig the aviation industry. 
of madel d ack ase importance 
to identify a pring in in helping 
asiaton fields. e who have talent in 
class pae na EF listed in Extra- 
and Radio as Aviation, Photography 
ibitvneative I mine mentioned. A very 
activities a: cr of these club 
adie! pee their importance to the 
ture study. This main sere see hed 
now successful in Pisces ee Te 
say about the value of > pan ustry 
activities. The f 1e of their school club 
ake Spia] le following case histories 
lated. al of many which could be re- 
Eok je oid boy obtained instruc- 
ed some derger aa and develop- 
wads) aitalane na ls when he joined a 
other A 4 hope with 

ys te fact his 
handwork and ia pr vel a help n a 
he was da Į = his design. $ oon 
This added ning prizes in local ev ents. 
informa] mip ee led to much 
Hene eo reading and experi- 
area üm € pecame the top minnar an 

petitions during his junior 


year in hi 
r ci Ş 
leased high school. His parents were 
d with his activities as it gave ê 
They 


Purpos : 
encot se to his other school classes- 
tive traged his experimentation and na- 

inventiveness. He graduated from 


i. i 
tes T. with an average of better than 
he heads 


TA : 
one of t all subjects. Today he 
nautical 1e most important NACA aero- 
and hi research flight test laboratories, 
the ee received a valuable award as 
is oe young enginec! hes 
an. Did all this happen e- 
club? he belonged to a model airp ane 
? No, of course not, yet he and his 
Parents hold as extremely 


important 
and valuable his club membership. His 
yas identi- 


Special ; aire 
Pecial interest in aviation ` 


se ann the club work served to con- 
ptega E Us 
individual took the owe pip x 
great interest. lis i 

A high school freshman joined a 
model plane club and built very precise 
model planes, however he was not 
among the top winners in contests. The 
club had a single sheet mimeographed 
bulletin. This lad thought it would be 
fun to make each issue look different. 
On the basis of his enthusiasm he was 
selected as “editor.” It was soon evident 
that this lad had unusual abilites in 
writing interesting aviation Copy. Today 
he is Editor of one of the most success- 
ful model magazines, known the world 
over. Again the flexibility afforded by a 
club activity gave opportunity and en- 


couragement to this boy. It might be 


said that his ability would have shown 
up in classroom work and the same re- 
sults achieved. This is not so, as his 

ng was not the usual lit- 


style of writi 
any others in his classes 


erary style. M 
more accomplished in the accepted 
style of writing would probably have 


discouraged any interest he displayed. 
He takes pleasure in attributing his 
start and the development of his talents 
to his club work. 
One of the most renowned names in 
mmercial photography in New York 
ed Stuyvesant High School 
be a lawyer after graduation 
from law school. Although his program 
was the usual academic curriculum, 
having joined the Camera Club he was 
frequently found in the school dark- 
room. He became President of the club 
and organized the intra-city high school 
photographic competition which after 
35 years still carries on. He was respon- 
sible for having the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art carry photographs of the 


co 
City enter 
aspiring to 
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work of the club in their monthly bul- 
letin. After graduation from high school 
he enrolled in City College and studied 
law at New York University. It is inter- 
esting to note that finally he went back 
to photography where he made his repu- 
tation in commercial photography. 

From the President of one of the 
largest manufacturers of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment, which has annual 
sales amounting to millions of dollars 
comes this story. His first interest in 
what was to be a life long field of activity, 
came when as a boy of 14 with a group 
of friends formed a high school “wire- 
less” club. The club was sponsored by 
the physics teacher as a by-product of 
the study of electricity in the physics 
class. He says “we used to go once a 
week to a code class at the Bunker Hill 
Boys’ Club” where a qualified wireless 
telegrapher taught the boys. His strug- 
gle after graduation through a series of 
business ventures in radio, which was 
then a new field, increased his ability 
and understanding until he formed his 
own company in Chicago with a trade 
name which is now known and respect- 
ed the world over. Again early identifi- 
cation, encouragement and informal 
learning played a big part in his suc- 
cess. 

Two division heads in the Federal 
Communications Commission paid high 
tribute to teachers who sponsored ama- 
teur radio clubs in their high schools, 
one a physics teacher, the other a lady 
who taught algebra but had an amateur 
radio license. An awakening of an in- 
terest was attributed by both men to 
their teachers who in club sessions de- 
veloped qualities of leadership in mem- 
bers, and the belief that they could 
achieve great things in the future if they 
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believed in themselves studied and work- 
ed hard. Both mentioned to me how 
underpaid those teachers were who ren- 
dered such valuable personal service to 
them. It is my feeling however that the 
teachers were happy in spite of being 
underpaid, having seen kindled the un- 
quenchable fire that lays dormant in 
youth until some good teacher in class 
or in an extraclass situation creates the 
desire to learn. 

Such stirring narratives certainly 
show the value of these extraclass ac- 
tivities as an aid in identifying those 
youth with special interests and skills. 
They also show how school programs 
can be enriched to meet the needs of 
more individuals. 

In a study of public secondary schools 
made in 1948-49, it was related that 
66.06 percent of schools reporting had 
activity periods. This statistic was based 
on a sample of 10,925 schools.* Con- 
cealed in this 66.06 percent is an un- 
known smaller percentage of schools 
that offer one or all three of the club 
activities emphasized; namely, in the 
fields of aviation, photography and 
radio. Certainly if it is conceded that 
these three fields are to be important to 
us as a nation for years to come, and if 
the importance of the individual nar- 
ratives just cited is granted, then such 
experiences and activities should be 
carefully considered by those in charge 
of the curriculum for possible inclusion 
and use by more schools. 

Some thoughts summarized in the 
previously mentioned Bulletin No. 11 
may serve as a guide to school adminis- 
trators in developing extraclass activities 
in aviation, photography and radio. 
They are as follows: 
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Support of club activities from 
funds administered by the princi- 
pal is essential. Club dues often 
are found inadequate to pur- 
chase essential items of equip- 
ment. No club can succeed long 
without good basic equipment. 
The three types of activities are 
successful in both junior and 
senior high schools. 

Best results are definitely asso- 
ciated with good planning and 
the assistance of a competent 
sponsor. 

Club activities should not be a 
substitute for courses in the sub- 
jects. They often are a first step 
and may demonstrate a pupil 
demand that would support an 
elective course. 

Talented individuals are the 
backbone of any activity but 


many unoriented or less brilliant 
pupils find themselves through 
club interests. 

Interests awakened by club ac- 
tivities often result in an im- 
provement in academic standing. 
Photo clubs are more lasting 
and successful when they are 
closely associated with graphic 
arts, fine arts, or journalism de- 
partments. 

Two consecutive periods are de- 
sirable in the case of photo and 
model airplane clubs. 

Devices such as the “open 
» exhibitions, community- 


house,’ 
industrial 


sponsored contests, 
field trips, awards, or special 
recognition serve many times to 
stimulate interest and also to 
reward achievement. 


Ethnocentrism and 
Curriculum Change 


By DAVID W. SMITH 

Professor of Education 

University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


THNOCENTRISM can be found 
| : to exist amidst the entanglements 


that come with living within the 
confines of an environment, and in the 
intenseness of the expressions of groups. 
A more concise definition of the term 
would involve the extreme identification 
by the individual with the familiar to- 
ward the devaluation of the foreign or 
what might be termed change. It is the 
feeling that one’s ow 
best in all respects to 
repudiation of all other possibilities on 
the grounds that they are inferior. 
Ethnocentrism often leads to 
tion of the richness and knowledge of 
other cultures. “It also impedes the 
sharing of ideas and skills which might 
bring society closer to its own goals.”2 
What is the nature and scope of the 
responsibility of the public institutions 
of learning as they seek to deal effec- 
tively with the aftergrowth of existing 
forms of ethnocentric feelings in the 
community? The extension of the pur- 
Pose of the schools to include the inter- 
pretation of Democracy touches the out- 
er limits of a vast network of human 
endeaver; and the presence of ethnic 
feelings within the various communi- 
ties impedes the Progress of the educa- 
tional method, since individuals caught 
in the web of ethnocentric tumult tend 
to deny the basic unity of humanity and 


n culture is the 
a point of utter 


a rejec- 
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mankind. Such conditions prevent oe 
bers of these groups from sharing om 
cational opportunities equivalent to 
total group. i 

The stability of a Democratic soc ml 
depends to a large extent ara 
strength of the lines of pon E ano 
among its various participants. be de- 
cratic decomposition can often pe 
termined from the evidences of e atele 
malignancies, to include aE such 
traits. The characteristic effects O zant 
an infection unravel and run ETE 
as a direct result of clashes a a 
ciety involving such factors as n oe 
standards, value systems, ig r 
liefs, and general exclusivencss. a avai 
eral, these behaviorisms vent rane 
in a pattern sufficiently sppr ade 
the ongoing demeanor of the total g 


iety 


the 

: ‘ n 

to have considerable impact © 

schools of the community. „dards 
Children reared under stai 


x itn 
calling for intense identification Wie 
a rather stunted culture have been the 
nied an environment promoting ich 
exchange of ideas upon which a pa 
culture is built. Where society has ni- 
dertaken to make educational oppor iar 
ties available on a more equal basis þe 
all children, every attempt must also re 
made to understand the social acne 
which produced and nurtured them. / j 
à matter of fact, one can scarcely under 
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me individual needs, except as he is 
it clit, ant e cw e040 

: hese various 
characteristics have been determined. 

As the various peculiarities and char- 
acteristics of ethnocentric behavior 
evolve and come to be known to public 
school people, the chances for their eval- 
uation in terms of the possible value 
they might have for the total group 
improve. In addition, insight is then 
possible into what values have been 
placed on them by the group. According 
to Lewin? a culture is actually a balance 
between the forces which maintain a 
social self-regulation at a given level. if 
a change is desired, it must be in the 
form of another set of equalizing forces 
which can effect a change and find a 
place in this constellation. The change 
has to be a change of group atmosphere 
rather than of single items. The change 
must follow along the lines of a demo- 
cratic process. 

The task of amalgamation of ethnic 
ey ae the the total society looms a 
t es undertaking. It is con- 
oa a such action, in order to be 
d - ul, would engender a tremen- 
ma i panir of change in the general 

plexion of the culture. Jf education 
accepts to play a role in this mission, it 
ma do so in the light of what is and 
Billy 2 done. Education must also be 
a - are of the fact that historically 
a: emypts have been anything but 

"as i aad democratically activated. 
i n ation of an alert population, 
tiveres Pema much to the aie 
Public sc} a Jong range program in the 

hools. 

Mos poss the dimensions of the 
cane. : seems appropriate to emphasize 
Gns To any attempt made that ton- 
aa ention solely on the child, since 
nceivable that much of what we 
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are dealing with here is really parent- 
centered. Perhaps even a definite com- 
mitment is involved, that of coming to 
grips with the traditionalism and ideal- 
ism which characterizes ethnic groups 
This of course has been a source of 
much avoidance in the past as we reflect 
on the action of public school leaders. 

The student evaluating curriculum 
structure can easily become rather irked 
at the vast amounts of literature exist- 
ent in our midst defining the need for 
ore studies of the child-centered type. 
e critics and edu- 
devoted to the 
d to the study of 


m 
Little time have thes 
cational-medicine-men 
need for studies devote 
the parent. 

Teachers, Administrators, and Boards 


of Education, seeking to produce 


changes in the program of the school, 


must recognize the central importance 
the difficulty of managing 
The people concern- 
derstand and accept 


as well as 
the human factor. 


ed must come to un 
the different patterns of living inferred 


by the term ethnocentrism, since typi- 
cally, people who have been loyal to 
old patterns of existance must be helped 
to transfer their allegiances to the new 
models existent in the ongoing society. 
This invariably implies a definite need 
for certain changes to take place in val- 
ue systems, much of this being depend- 
ent on the public schools, and their 


effectiveness. 
Imperative to 
this problem by 


a sound evaluation of 
the professional educa- 
tor would be a thorough knowledge of 
the way our society is structured cul- 
turally. It is essential, for example, that 
we discover the fact that status and 
role, so basic to feelings of individual 
worth, are determined to a large extent 
by certain perceptions and beliefs about 
the culture which surrounds the in- 
dividual, and that a vast majority of the 
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persons perceptual strength rests with 
home dominated vestiges. In its work 
with these groups then it is of the ut- 
most importance that the school should 
seek to avoid conflict situations that 
only serve to sharpen issues. Rather, 
it should search the opinions and tap 
the feelings of each Participant in the 
life of the community toward possible 
alternative solutions to those conflicts 
which exist. 

The effectiveness of the leadership 
of public institutions of learning in this 
all important area depends largely on 
the establishment of a sort of kinship 
with parents. A vital artery to the suc- 
cess or failure of the development of 
such a relationship is the teaching staff. 


In the employment of instructi 


onal per- 
sonnel, 


administrators must exercise 
extreme care in selection, Only those 
teachers who express a sincere 
to work with parents and com 
groups should be employed. Ad 
tors cannot run the risk 
ethnocentric attitudes 
teaching personnel, 

A common danger to the building of 
good school-community relations through 
parents looms where those persons who 
should have the most concern for the 


tend to take the 


desire 
munity 
ministra- 
of having 
embraced by 
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and general ability to bring people to- 
gether toward an integrated school- 
community. 

Those who shoulder the responsibil- 
ities for working with ethnocentrism in 
a community should familiarize them- 
selves with some of the more common 
traits. Havighurst and Taba* have iden- 
tified 10 areas of family life to be stud- 
ied as a part of such an evaluation. 


l. Common participation in work 
and play. 


2. Degree of approval, disapproval. 

3. Regularity in the home, 

4. Confidences shared. 

5. Child's acceptance of home 
standards. 

6. 


Sharing in family discussions. 


7. Trust and faith in child by 
parent. 


8. Parental attitude toward peer- 
activities, 

9.  Inter-parental relations, 

10. Signs of tension. 


The existence of 


the need for longi- 
tudinal study 


in this area does not imply 
that there will be similarities in traits 


from group to group. Nor is it inferred 
that ethnocentric traits 


good or bad. What is inf 
is the belief that these t 
ist in the various gr 
them should be evalua 
amalgamation in the g 
The removal of cer 
barriers might prove 
the people in the co 
exchange of cultural 
Contribute to a much more consistent 
On-going society. As a direct result of 
this type of action, the task of the edu- 


cator seeking curriculum change takes 
on more realistic dimensions, 


are necessarily 
erred, however, 
raits as they ex- 
oups embracing 
ted toward their 
oing social order. 
tain ethnocentric 
beneficial to all of 
mmunity, since an 
components might 
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Peets of 


and Tulane University in the training of 
engineers. 

A panel on Science Education in Russia: 
The Qualitative Aspect, presented statistics 
on Russia’s training of engineers and scien- 
tists, the training and status of secondary 
teachers in Russia, and the achievements in 
Russia in the training of technicians and 
scientists at the four levels: operation of the 
anisms of modern industrial society, 


and using production facilities, 
in science 


mech 
setting up 
pedestrian research, and creativity 
and engineering. Only in the last is Russian 
achievement seem to be inferior. 
Dilemmas of Engineering Education 
Caused by Research Needs was the subject 
of a general session. Among the problems 
considered were individual creativity vs. 
team work; intensity vs. breadth of training; 
emphasis on skill with tools of measurement 
vs. experimentation; necessity for specializa- 
and the dangers of standardization, and 


tion 
ng complexity of the demands on 


the increasi 
engineers. 

Two major addresses proposed new pro- 
grams for the training of youth with aptitude 
and ability for science and engineering. Two 
other major addresses dealt with Squaring 
the Needs of Industry and Science Education 
with emphasis on continued co-operative e£ 
forts by industry and education, and on an 
academic environment in which the individu- 
al’s self-education can proceed apace, 


Cyrus W. Barnes 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


How żo Help Your Children 


By GUY WAGNER 
Director, Curriculum Laboratory 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


AKE ANY PARENT! Ask this 

T “parent for tips on rearing chil- 

dren; you won't be disappointed. 

For every parent has certain ideas in re- 

gard to bringing up children in which 

he believes pretty firmly and usually is 
eager to share with others. 


But few if any of these parents feel 
that they have the last word. In fact, 
most of them have been puzzled more 
than once as to why their children be- 
have the way they do. So while most 
parents have advice to give, they more 
often have advice to seek. 

There are probably no rules-of-thumb 
that can be invariably followed in rear- 
ing children. There are, however, cer- 
tain guideposts which may normally 
point the right direction. As a parent, 
these are some things I believe: 

1. Teach children at an early age 
to assume responsibility. They won't just 
pick up the trait after leaving home. 
Furthermore, children who have respon- 
sibilities that they are expected to ful- 
fill are much easier to get along with. 
For some reason the responsible young- 
ster has a much nicer disposition than 
the one who has learned to pass the 
buck—to “let George do it.” Of course 
there are many types of responsible ac- 
tion and children should not be expected 


to be such Paragons of virtue as to meet 


the acid test of top-level responsibility in 


every instance. But they are happier and 
more satisfied with themselves when 


they have developed the habit of meet- 


ing obligations which are at the level of 
their maturity. 

2. Make it possible for your chil- 
dren to.increasingly be economic assets 
to the family. Whether a family is weal- 
thy or poor, children should have the 
opportunity to make contributions of 
economic consequence. To achieve this, 
many parents in modern day society 
need to give this matter regular atten- 
tion, rather than just hoping that the 
children will find opportunities to con- 
tribute to the family’s economic welfare 
in the normal course of events. Here is 
one place where parents might hearken 
back to the “good old days” — when 
there were “chicken chores,” washing 
the separator, and braiding sister Mary’s 
hair before the morning trip to school. 
In today’s world the little girl who helps 
with the dishes, and the boy who greets 
the dawn while delivering the morning 
papers illustrate this point. Of course, 
domineering ways of assigning work 
should be avoided like the plague. The 
quality children most respect in parents 
is fairness. Children should feel that 
they have reasonable opportunities for 
choice regarding both the nature of the 
work and time for its performance. 

3. Deliberately plan opportunities 
for your children to give respectful con- 
sideration to the older generation. Of 
Course, some older people make this 
task most difficult. At this point parents, 
by personal conduct and patient explan- 
ation, may need to pave the way. But 
the child who has learned that he must 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILDREN 


oe ecg and considerate of older 
ae — his grandparents, has 
aburite ag step in the direction of 
sone ts Se ee 
— toon d education, The verbally 
oF hand Fon meus the balance wheel 
violin, ty = It may be playing a 
ture, bane a letter, painting a pic- 
Pairing a a a soap box racer, or re- 
a, rap pragi In our TV culture 
—children bet arm chair spectator 
ties for ed and deserve opportuni- 
5: 
standin 
to re 


constructive doing. 
Develop an empathie under- 
in of your children. Try always 
hee, Pa haw things seem to the chil- 
resolving DN in their shoes when 
the thine a debatable issue. How does 
ng look through the child's eyes? 
Gear a reasonable amount of 
their a with the children to 
slip a pis evel. This does not mean 
wildine re again. It does not mean 
children pur whole life around your 
tame), ei adud relationships are ex- 
ever, that portani It does mean, how- 
uine oe ape should display a gen- 
important st in things which are really 
“chine. _to the child. How is your 
&With-your-son” rating? 


Vis Plan for a reasonable number of 
Sttors 


i 
Your re 


Portant, p Home parties are im- 
“ant. Parents and children should 
t mutual liking and considera- 
Within = means that children will act 
; se roper limitations. Adult visitors, 
™ to nie so that children will 
n their e socially poised and friendly 
presence. 

Peligign,  tematically plan for selected 
P to s experiences in the home. It’s 

the family to choose the kind and 


e 
Stee. The important thing is that 


lea 
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children grow up in a home situation 
which builds in them a spirit of rever- 
ence. 

9. Provide facilities and materials 
for educational and cultural growth. 
This means that there will be opportun- 
ities and a place for study, and for the 
pursuit of personal cultural interests. 
A critical observer might look for a 
globe, encyclopedias, dictionaries, ade- 
quate study conditions, good books, se- 
lected radio and television programs, 
and a wholesome “diet” of phonograph 
records of various types. 

10. Plan for interesting 
trips. Some of these trips may be to the 
back yard for a picnic with the neigh- 
bors; others to scenic spots a few hours 
Family planning for an annual 
ay prove to be as interesting and 
as the trip itself. Of course, 
ze that sometime 


family 


away. 
trip m 
as valuable 
parents should recogni 
during the adolescent period young peo- 
ple, as a matter of normal reaction, may 
prefer to make their own vacation plans 
Cand still love their parents). 

11. Plan for the family to eat an 
unhurried meal together at least once a 
day. Perhaps the table can be attractive- 
ly set—and not always by the mother. 
At this time the conversation should be 
of a pleasant and positive nature— 
avoiding topics which reveal personal 
resentment as well as those which are 
likely to cause inter-family argument. 

12. Make a real effort to have at 
least one evening a week at home. Dur- 
ing this time the family should engage 
in some mutual project which is not a 
chore or obligation: watching television 
programs of common interest, reading 
together, holding a family conference, 
playing quiet games, or something of the 
indoor picnic type. 

13. Place those items which are of 
a material nature in a somewhat second- 
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ary position. In other words, interest in 
the personal welfare and respect for the 
individual’s personality should take prec- 
edence over the various problems which 
are likely to have a monetary considera- 
tion. This does not mean that the family 
should not plan together in instances 
where such items as budgeting, pur- 
chasing, savings, and general thrift are 
at issue. It does mean, however, that 
providing for material satisfactions 
should not substitute for or take priority 
over the more human and spiritual val- 
ues. This idea is embodied in Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s belief that it isn’t so much 
what we give others that counts but 
what our influence causes others to be 
and do. 

14. In taking disciplinary action, 
use the guideposts of affection, consist- 
ency, and complete fairness in deci- 
sions. Learn to accentuate the positive 
by looking for the good in your children 
—the good which you can commend— 
rather than searching out the faults 
which you may feel obliged to condemn. 
As a rule, children generously encour- 
aged try to improve still more, while 
those who are constantly criticized will 
draw into their own shells, become in- 
different to criticism, or at the other ex- 
treme become resentful, and 


defensive, 
15, 


e things by 
and support 
ble. In fact, 
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kite with his son are fostering the dor- 
mant inventive powers of their children. 
Furthermore, interesting variety and in- 
triguing experiences make the home 4 
place where the heart is. 

16. Teach your children to avoid 
certain obstacles, but on occasion to 
turn these obstacles into opportunities. 
Firmness of purpose and courage to 
undertake the dificult can develop only 
by meeting problems and solving them. 
When obstacles appear, teach the chil- 
dren to think clearly first and then act 
calmly but with decision. 

17. Try to develop personally those 
qualities which you want your children 
to have. Qualities such as friendliness, 
for example, come mainly by example 
and through “osmosis.” Children may 
conform to certain rules of conduct due 
to the weight of adult authority. These 
rules of conduct, however, become part 
of their very being only as they develop 
in a climate where desired characteris- 
tics are practiced both by themselves and 


by the adults whose lives they are likely 
to emulate. 


In Conclusion. The above suggestions 
for child guidance are recognized as 
being personal choices. Each reader will 
no doubt have individual “guideposts” 
which may be of greater significance, 
especially if related to his own family 
situation. It may be, however, that the 
ideas included here will present a fresh 
approach to a point of view that isal- 
ready held by the reader. Even more im- 
portant, the reader may be stimulated 
to bring to the foreground of his think- 
ing related ideas which he at some time 


„may have wanted to do something about 


but has just never gotten to it. In any 
case, the article may serve to point uP 


some ideas which will generate needed 
action. y 


é 


wo 


Personality Repair Through 


Reading Improvement 


By LEONARD J. BUCHNER 
Reading Counselor 
South Side High 

Newark, N. J. 


On the Defense 
HE INDIVIDUAL case record of 
a chronic failure does not present 
ie yin picture. By the time 
hina y reaches high school, he has 
dime no-man s-land around himself, 
Ridhebiy — with the hostility he has 
lene nEaN as a prop for his de- 
OR i i He usually goes down, still 
Th & at the age of sixteen. 
oris Lea sa ihm defeat of all his 
pora i i“ hieving academic success ac- 
ritig - o the established rules must 
fens - eventually either to a pa 
i, aoa of his scholastic in- 
Biles a a or to a rebellion against these 
tin, Th the society which they repre- 
atid fe: A ggceptor is no threat to law 
for iene indifferent, docile, he settles 
though a little he has. The rebel, 
4 SR another matter. He can make 
Heine nbles out of any lesson, 17 any 
oom! 
ee failure, scholastic inadequa- 
age o hurts require de- 
turbin ain and defense! This is a dis- 
Sones a partnership which has many 
sonalit ep within the machinery of per- 
which. Perhaps it is a partnership 
A dee ourselves, might well have in- 
ioke ntly created by the conflicting 
dei ns of “offer and deny” as these oc- 
E in the daily school life of some low 
children. We seem to have caught 
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many of our pupils in a trap baited with 
false hope. As a replacement goal for 
their present substandard existence, we 
offer them the attractive financial and 
social securities of the middle class— 
providing that along the way they have 
acquired the necessary reading skills to 
comprehend, organize, and utilize the 
middle class word-symbol devices. 
These skills and devices are the very 
tools which middle class achievers use 
to substitute taboo, overt, physical ag- 
gression for the more desirable occupa- 
tional, recreational, and intellectual 
competitions. Yet we deny this security 
and these devices to those who, ap- 
proaching reading out of the unmotivat- 
ed, intellectually impoverished back- 
ground of the most meager lower class 
experience, are bewildered and locked 
out by the very same word-symbol 


devices. 
Reading-Centered Schools 

We are a reading centered school. 
We demand reading efficiency in every 
phase of our curricula patterns. Yet, 
we use the same middle-class oriented 
texts to teach reading to all primary 
children alike. Yet, we use the same 
middle-class defined rates and standards 
of achievement for all elementary pu- 
pils alike. Yet, we deny further readin 
instruction after the intermediate oe 
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on the assumption that once this mys- 
terious reading process is underway, it 
is thereafter self-propelled at a rate pre- 
determined by innate Capacity, total en- 
vironment, and the degree of indoctrina- 
tion in the stigma of failure. No won- 
der some of these handicapped people 
rebel against organized society. It seems 
to be organized against them! 

However, to offer Reading Rehabil- 
itation as a panacea for the problems of 
our times is oversimplification born of 
wishful thinking, Reading instruction is 
hardly a substitute for family love, fi- 
nancial stability, and good health. Suc- 
cess in school is, of course, a constella- 
tion of items, and educational therapy 
is just as much dependent on the ex- 
periences a child brings TO school as it 
is on what he takes FROM school. On 
the other hand, there is a positive con- 
nection between mental health and 
school marks, between family influence 
and academic rank, between social at- 
titudes and school behavior, and be- 
tween achievement-discipline-reading! 

To relieve the school of its share of 
grave responsibilities for the personal- 
ity failure and delinquent behavior of 
some children on the grounds that fam- 
ily and societal controls are breaking 
down is, again, prejudiced thinking, 
Furthermore many individuals and 
agencies keep reminding us that the 
schools are not preparing, directly or 
indirectly, a Significant segment of our 
Population to meet the reading obliga- 
tions of adult life, 

For example: Senator Copeland's re- 
port from the material collected by his 
Committee on Racketeering and Crime 


bers who were fail 
factorily owing to i 
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the introduction to a 1954 Saturday 
Evening Post article called “Are We 
Failing Our Children,” the editors had 
this to say, “somehow, in the pressures 
created by the enormous growth of mass 
education, some of our schools are turn- 
ing out a good many young people who 
are deficient in such simple fundament- 
als as the ability to read understanding- 
ly . . .” This list should include the 
Life Magazine coverage of the John Her- 
sey article, “Why Do Students Bog 
Down on First R?”; the now famous 
Rudolph Flesch book, “Why Johnny 
Can't Read”; the 1954 Colliers article, 
“Why Don’t They Teach My Child To 
Read?”; the 1956 Ladies Home Journal 
article, “Why Make It Harder For 
Johnny To Read?”; and lastly, the July, 
1955 National Parole and Probation 
Association Journal article, “Reading 
Retardation and Delinquency” which 
states, “it was found that 76% of the 
children screened for educational prob- 
lems (by the Treatment Clinic of the 
New York City Children’s Court) were 
retarded at least two years in reading; 
for over half this group the disability 
amounted to five years or more.” 
There, certainly, is a bibliography to 
make us think. Since reading is essen- 
tially a middle class approved technique 
for reaching certain long range goals, 
perhaps the resentful and insecure per- 
sonalities found among the low S-E 
non-achievers have resulted, in part, 
from our own instructional ineptness. 
Have we learned how to modify the 
method and rate of socialization for such 
children? Can the slum youngster be 
expected to participate eagerly in early 
reading activities if he has internalized 
exclusively the indifferent reading 
standards of his own group? Can he 
ever be a successful high school reader 
when, arriving late at the stage of schol- 
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astic readiness which makes the learning 
of new skills possible, he finds the school 
Program has already stopped teaching 
reading to all students? Non-promotion 
of the action-oriented, low S-E pupil at 
this point, justified as it may be by aca- 
demic evidence, can be looked upon by 
the pupil himself only as a punishment 
—the beginning of his long pattern of 
Pain and defense! 


Action Is Required 
lie a leaves us with three choices: 
are odge the problem entirely by re- 
den nS the leaving age downward and 
ea from school all pupils who 
mae: meet successfully the require- 
ss s of those subjects which put a pre- 
ie rs reading. Second, continue to 
alee down the courses of study to the 
oe of inanity. Third, organize a 
hoot attack on such of the causes of 
dis emic and social failure which come 
ectly within the scope of the school 
Program. 
P i didn’t take us long to make a choice 
a Pin Side High School. We decided 
i tack, and we called it: Personality 
poe Through Reading Improvement. 
hel. well within the scope of the 
to Ee program. It was directly related 
HAD conditions of the problem. IF WE 
Wit HURT SOME YOUNGSTERS 
a H READING DISABILITY, 
i A WE WOULD TRY TO RE- 
iN ILITATE THEM WITH READ- 
G SUCCESS! We set out to explore 
sa notion that perhaps the rebellious 
and anxious personality, the retreating 
a injured personality had been isolat- 
and thwarted by reading deficiencies. 
We looked at our own facts. Our 
uidance Department had recently pre- 
Tarer an outline of the distribution of 
as of all pupils on roll in 1955. The 
art looked like this: 


superior range IQ 110-144 164 cases 13% 

IQ 90-109 659 cases 52% 
slow range IQ 70-89 418 cases 34% 
subnormalrange IQ 60-69 15 cases 1% 


normal range 


1256 cases 100% 


We had more statistics to go on than 
that. For three years the English De- 
partment had been giving standardized 
reading tests to all entering ninth grade- 
ers. During that time exactly 1086 pu- 
pils had been tested. The distribution 
chart looked like this: 


reading at grade 


ro or above 5% successful 


50 cases 
10g cases 10% average 


9 

8-7 320 cases 30% slow 

6-5 373 cases 34% retarded 
4-2 234 cases 21% disabled 


-n 


1086 cases 100% 


There was just one more investiga- 
tion to make: the scholarship folder. 
This is a separate standardized form for 
each student in school and is the cu- 
mulative picture of his academic and 
behavioral growth. The correlation evi- 
dence we were seeking was so obvious 
that we set up this sequence: the lower 
the IQ, the lower the RG, the lower the 
subject marks, the more frequent the 
discipline referrals. 

So—we made our frontal attack by 
organizing a modified core program ex- 
periment. 

We selected ninth grade pupils at 
random from the lower ranges of 35% 
of the IQ cases, and the bottom ranges 
of 55% of the RG cases. We found we 
had at least enough for two classes of 
25 pupils in each, whose schedules fit 
into the remaining normal pattern of 
the school day. These fifty students were 
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assigned a two-period consecutive bloc 
to be spent with one teacher who was 
qualified (and willing) to discover, 
diagnose, and treat their special prob- 
lems. The bloc selected for them on the 
basis of their greatest need, and the 
most usable parts of the existing organi- 
zation, was a combination of English 
and Occupations. The English was re- 
vised and reconstructed until it emerged 
as a full time remedial reading class. 
The Occupations (an old-time Civics 
course) was remolded and rejuvenated, 
and it too appeared in more realistic 
form as a Personal Problems class. 


Three things happened simultaneous- 
ly. One, an enlightened administration 
set aside a liberal budget for special 
material, and declared unfailing moral 
support. Two, the qualified Cand will- 
ing) teacher had to rush back to gradu- 
ate school for more qualifications. And 
three, the rest of the faculty found ex- 
cuses to walk past the door of the special 
class out of genuine interest. 


Reteaching 


By the end of the first term certain 
things were clearly indicated. Because 
of mid-term promotions, we selected 
two new groups and followed the iden- 
tical procedure. The second term con- 
firmed our early indications and we 
were ready to pronounce three results, 

FIRST, it is not too late to re-teach 
reading in the ninth grade. We found 


this out when we gave Form B of the 
Same test that was used to me. 


reading level of all entering 

he amount of progress from the time 
Form A was given until the time Form 
B was given Cone term) was extremely 
gratifying. We arrived at this decision 
on the basis of the following method of 
measurement. The average rate of read- 
ing growth was determined by dividing 


asure the 
freshmen. 
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the entering ninth grade reading score 
by the total number of years in school. 
The median score on Form A was a 
level of 4.75; and the median number 
of years in school was 9.5 Cnote the 
non-promotions!)) Thus, the average 
student in these groups had been pro- 
gressing at the average rate of .5 or one 
half grade in reading for every full year 
in school. After one term of instruction 
in the special bloc the median rate of 
growth was 1.45 (as against the previ- 
ous .5). This was an increase in rate 
of growth of 290°7. For some students 
this meant a jump in reading score from 
the fourth to the six grade level, or at 
best from the fifth to the eighth level— 
still some distance from being up to 
grade. In many cases, however, it meant 
coming up to potential! 


Reading and Social Behavior 


In most cases it meant success in 
school for the first time in many years, 
and led us to our SECOND conclu- 
sion: growth in reading skills and atti- 
tudes is frequently attended by greater 
subject area success, and in some in- 
stances by a reversal of previous patterns 
of anti-social behavior. Many of these 
children were recognized problems dur- 
ing elementary grades and were given 
special testing and analysis by the 
Department of Child Guidance. The 
records of most of those so referred for 
help seemed to follow a uniform prob- 
lem-recommendation outline. The re- 
porting psychologist generally fixed our 
attention on academic achievement far 
below expected capacity. For example: 
Psych. Report #26747, 1951, “AL 
bert’s score of 75 on the Kuhlman- 

nderson is not representative of his 
ability and the score is undoubtedly 
deflated by his inability to read well 
enough to understand the test.” CAl- 
bert’s score on the individual was 


“a. 


a S a. 
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"Edt Report 226941, 1951, 
for ies has adequate intelligence 
vidual rage school progress. His indi- 
e , a is 90-95. Edward's sen- 
i mee him a difficult student 
ee F k nder too much pressure 
vl anne to become hostile”. 
eet ne term in the special bloc 
narko m. entered in his record 
moriis improvement in the last 
and el attitude towards school 
achers.”) 


rn Sg sae a from Scholarship 
tionally oe 1e Cc, J 946-1952, emo- 
Sit te es ee o 

At the endl ef ot t paor bonam p 

ination class ne erm in the com- 
her folder: ass: (his: was entered in 
in Schaal d she shows a new interest 

ei Be piar is reflected not only in 
adjustme gto her dress and social 
Patrol”) . Rochelle is now on Hall 


oe i es record from Scholarship 
sixth r, Jean, second grade through 
absene not, promoted due to excessive 
work E must be prodded, can do 
bloc with grade”. (Jean entered the 
oft ey a reading grade of 5.7 and 
to wae 9.3. She has been returned 
a reels ar classes and is maintaining 
average.) 


Use of I. Q. Scores 


M THIRD conclusion has to do 
th Q scores. We are more alarmed 
ig ever before with their continued 
1 as a device for screening capacity 
he Intelligence has so long been 
i iated with verbal symbols that verb- 

ymbols are an accepted medium for 
se abstract intelligence. How- 
ia 1 since printed words may be an 
ities equate basis for appraising the abil- 

S of the very young, the insufficiently 
Motivated low S-E child, or the poor 
Teader, a non-language section is in- 
Cluded in most new tests. Even in this 


ater device, some advantage is given to 


the student who is experienced with 
books and knows, or cares, that pictures 
represent things. There is even some 
doubt that the skills operative in the 
subsections which are entirely diagram- 
matical, or numerical, are really the 
same skills which are present in making 
verbal analogies. (We feel supported 
in this by the March, 1957 reports com- 
ing out of the Congressional hearings 
into Washington's integrated public 
schools, where results cast serious 
doubts on the validity of original IQ 
and other tests.) We feel that the whole 
area of IQ is suspect when reading re- 
tardation and socio-economic depriva- 


tion are present. 

Sample after sample of our special 
students had a record of what looked 
like FALLING scores. It was not at all 
unusual for a student in this group to 
show a drop of 20 points from the IQ 
score taken in the third grade to the 
score registered in the ninth grade, And 
where the ninth grade mental ability test 
included two scores, a disparity of 20 


s between verbal and non-verbal 


point: 
ption. 


sections was the rule, not the exce 
We are forced into the conclusion that 


the slow-learner is easier to deplore than 


define! 

Last term we set up a control class 
to recheck our growth statistics, select- 
ing students from the same IQ and RG 
materials as in the special classes, but 
using a modified regular English course 
of study generally adapted to this kind 
of pupil. The median rate of reading 
growth measured by the same forms of 
the test was .7 (against 1.45 in the 
special bloc). We are continuing in our 
follow-up studies to determine how long 
the benefits are maintained. Some of 
our information at this stage leads us 
to believe that we have favorably altered 
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the dropout figures for some kinds of 
students. 

All freshmen classes are now getting 
at least one large scale unit in reading 
improvement as part of their regular 
study in English. More and more teach- 
ers of the content subjects are becoming 
interested in reading problems through 
a series of bulletins which are issued 
to keep all teachers informed about de- 
velopments in the reading program. The 
National Honor Society has provided 
students who are good readers to tutor 
very slow readers right in their English 
class time. Special libraries of selected 
books for retarded Cor reluctant) read- 
ers have been set up. A waiting list has 
grown and grown for a reading funda- 
mentals elective now being offered to 
sophomores and juniors. All of this is 
the result of a realistic and Jong awaited 


approach to high school reading prob- 
lems. 


Each at His Own Level 


This was our strong attack, our 
Personality Repair Through Reading 
Improvement. We took a group of boys 
and girls from the lowest IQ and RG 
ranges who were not experiencing suc- 
cess even in proportion to their poten- 
tial, because in our large classes and 
traditional curricula they had discover- 
ed that what the SCHOOL called suc- 
cess was locked up inside the puzzle of 
a word-symbol device. And to them this 
was like reading a second language! 

We put them into a two-period bloc 
because we felt that extended phy. 


movement within the building every 
45 minutes was dem 


a anding too many 
adjustments, too quickly. We put them 
into the hands of a 


core teacher who 
a get to know them bette 


Onger Consecutive association: 
accepted their retardation in 


sical 


r through 
s. And we 
fact, not in 
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shame, and taught them to read as if it 
really were another language. 

It hurts to be wrong all the time. 
Some children can not wait until they 
are 16 years old so that they can be 
right. In the meantime, they must 
defend themselves against teachers, 
courses, and reading. 

Yet, the results of our experimental 
high school class seem to suggest that 
even retarded pupils can be reached at 
their own level. When students are not 
forced to be what they aren’t, or per- 
form as they can’t, they seem able to 
move slowly forward both academically 
and socially. It must feel good, for a 
change, to be accepted as a poor reader 
—and then go on from there. Of course, 
many of our people turned out to be 
not very mediocre at all. They had just 
adopted indifference as a weapon against 
failure by the outgroup’s standards. 


It seems to us reasonable to assume 
the following as conclusions: 


1, Slow readers can be picked up 
wherever they are and brought 
to higher levels under certain 
remedial teaching conditions. 

2. The IQ and RG of a low S-E 
child are not reliable measures 
when remotivation and special 
instruction are provided on the 
high school level. 

3. The middle class standards of 
the average high school will 
defeat the efforts of an under- 
privileged child and possibly 
redirect his energies into un- 
social acts of reprisal. 

4. In a carefully rearranged 
school environment certain 

children respond favorably to 

special treatment when threats 
of inadequacy are replaced by 
opportunities to succeed. 

Certain previous non-achievers 

start to learn again and reach 

near grade level in a short time 
when special provisions are 


made for their academic re- 
growth. 


Ana, 
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The specifie course content of this 
PY anen class is not within the scope 
peal EOR It is to be under- 
k aenar that the materials were 
heal ae oe Dy great variety, control- 

eadability and vocabulary, concrete- 
ness, action, and brevity. The methods 
of instruction included flexible group- 
rig, individualization, constant 

BUCSS charts, and great patience. 

i biol magn that ability to read 
of tiie 9 k useful citizen s pursuit 
beler h. SS. Ve are unshaken in the 

at all children at every level 


should be taught Cor retaught) how to 
read up to their capacity. We are sure 
that continual re-examination of the 
school program is a small price to pay 
for preventing human failure. We assert 
that academic, social, and emotional 
disability must be faced squarely in 
terms of administration, finance, and 
instruction. An enlightened school, 
functioning under the democratic no- 
tion that all people must be given an 
opportunity to succeed, can not do less 
than its very best. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Review! 


ed by PAUL ZANKOWICH 


Teacher, East Meadow, N. Y., Public Schools 


p 
ie Ocanontas Anp Her Wortp. By 
ae Carpenter. Illustrated by W. Lang- 
ston N. Y. Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. 


On always read with interest the 
honing ph their history books about Poca- 
often ea aoe“ appeals to them and they 
this Mie ange the wish to know more about 
she live n princess and the world in which 
Ficttocs is Here, then, is the story of this 
authenti pn reconstructed from some very 
fiom ti - sources. The story is told entirely 
apd dae Point of view of Pocahontas herself 
REE. too, will make the book even more 
sting for young readers. 
—Paul Zankowich 


ee You My Corr. By Alice Geer Kel- 

ay ustrated by Helen Torrey. N. Y. Long- 
ans, Green, 1956. $2.75- 

in is a story of modern Persia. Two 

Bai lads, Jafar and Musa, with their 

°8s, guard the family’s animals. As they see 


the; 
ag father and older brother ride off each 
3 Il they talk of is 


on magnificent steeds, a 
wn. 


"nd much they want horses of their o 
OW they manage to get a young colt and 
> they nearly lose it make this an exciting 

ory for junior high school folk. 
—PAUL ZANKOWICH 


Cargoo Tratt. By Christil Harris. N. Y. 
Longmans, Green. 1957. $3.75 

The Hawthorne family set forth for the 
Cariboo gold fields in the spring of 1862. 
They started on their journey in a paddle- 
wheeler steamer up the Red River on their 
way toward Fort Garry, later to become 
known as Winnipeg. From that point they 
took a wagon train to the gold fields. It turned 
out that the Hawthornes were the only family 
in the brigade, a fact that raised some ob- 
jections from the males who constituted the 
brigade. The author has woven a good story 
about the Hawthornes and, at the same time, 
has drawn a fine picture of the opening of 
the Cariboo country. —Paul Zankowich 


Man anp His Toots. By William A. 
Burns. Pictures by Paula Hutchinson. N. Y. 
Whittlescy House. 1956. $2.75- 

Man is a tool-using animal, and this oft- 
quoted statement is thoroughly explored in 
this fine story of how man first discovered 
the basic tools from which all tools have been 
developed. The story of the evolution of tools 
reaches back to the time when man invented 
the knife, the hammer, and the saw. The rest 
of the story is simply that of man i i 
BEET WMD at alte ies ee 

basic tools and adapting them to work 
for him. Excellent reading for all y 
À all youngsters 
but especially for those in th ; 

‘ it à e construction 

arts and the laboratories of industry. 


—Pavt ZANKOWICH 


Improving the Behavior 


of Children 


By JOSEPH RESNICK 


Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CHILD IS the most vital link in 
A the continuation of our heritage 

in this American democracy. 
Realization of this value can contribute 
toward maintaining the proper attitude 
in promoting the educational progress 
of the child in the classroom. In assist- 
ing the child to adjust adequately, vari- 
ous questions present themselves. How 
can the child be helped to improve his 
own behavior? What can a teacher do 
in the classroom to improve a child’s be- 
havior? Are punishment and being 
informed about children opposed in 
character or inconsistent? How can a 
teacher distinguish simple misconduct 
from deep seated behavior problems? 
When does the responsibility to the 
total group supercede that of the indi- 
vidual? 

How can the child be helped to im- 
prove his own behavior? It may be safe- 
ly assumed that a child usually does not 
know the reason for his misconduct. 
The bully who enjoys striking smaller 
and younger children is not aware that 
deep seated fears have driven him to 
compensate with aggressive behavior 
for his feelings of emotional insecurity, 
The clown or “show-off” in the class- 
room does not recognize that his antics 
are to obtain attention perhaps to offset 
feelings of inferiority. The child who 
is frequently in fights with other chil- 
dren fails to realize that he may be 
seeking status as a result of frustrations 


in the classroom. A child can be helped 
to improve his own behavior by having 
revealed to him in friendly conferences 
what he seeks or desires. Behavior 
should gradually show improvement 
when a child is informed in an amicable 
manner and accepts that his conduct is 
due to a desire for attention. The dis- 
closure in a way which does not blame 
the child that he wants to hurt other 
children or adults because he feels un- 
loved or disliked can be the start of 
remedial measures. The child who has 
a low opinion of himself may de domi- 
neering to offset feelings of inferiority. 
His behavior may be interpreted to him 
as desiring to tell others what to do. 
Opportunities should be provided for 
building self confidence and a feeling of 
worth so that further need for domi- 
nating will not be necessary. Children 
who quit trying because they feel in- 
capable of being successful need fre- 
quent short conferences which stress 
their skills and strong points. 

What can a teacher do in the class- 
room to improve a child's behavior? 
Many techniques can be employed to 
assist in improving conduct. Avoiding 
humiliating the child is important in 
building a good relationship. Request- 
ing a child to read orally even though it 
is known that he has embarrassing stops 
and stumbles over words so that laugh- 
ter is evoked by the class members, is 
conductive to anti-social behavior. 
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IMPROVING THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN TIS 


Where academic retardation is evident 
the child should be permitted to com- 
pete with himself through the use of a 
daily progress chart. Praise should be 
used frequently and recognized as of 
Pink value that adverse criticism in 
Stimulating interest and effort. Making 
the child feel needed in the classroom 
Setves to develop emotional security. 
This can be done by asking his opinion 
about a subject which is familiar to him, 
assigning small duties, and having short 
conferences when necessary. Giving 
recognition whenever possible is a valu- 
able means of promoting interest. A 
drawing placed on the blackboard with 
the child's name beneath it helps the 
I gain a feeling of being noticed. Re- 
ating classwork to daily life experiences 
usually stimulates interest. A low-pitch- 
ca, pleasant voice, a happy smile, a 
i with pictures of interest to chil- 
“ren, an aquarium and other objects to 
reduce the harshness with which many 
children view the classroom are valu- 
able in assisting in improvement of mis- 
behavior., 

Are punishment and being informed 
about children opposed in character 
or inconsistent? All children need love 
and affection, success experiences, 
Praise, attention, and acceptance, plus 
à moderate amount of firmness in super- 
Vision, to avoid becoming emotional 
cripples, Children need to be protected 
tom themselves as well as other chil- 
fee child who is permitted to grow 
he ee restrictions or regard or 
r li is not being adequately prepare 

ife and its responsibilities. Respect 
S the rights of others is a fundamental 
Principle in our society. This rule and 
arning obedience serve as a guide in 
ater life, Punishment usually should 
Consist of the temporary removal of 
Privileges, The reason for the punish- 


ment should always be explained. The 
chastisement needs to be consistent in 
that the parent or educator should not 
feel sorry for the child and permit a 
rule to be abused because of a feeling 
of being too severe on a preceding day. 
Where sympathetic understanding and 
fairness are applied, the result should be 
better behavior and an improved atti- 
tude. Generally, it should be recognized 
that praise for correct behavior serves 
to promote proper conduct. 

How can a teacher distinguish sim- 
ple misconduct from deep seated 
behavior problems? The behavior of 
normal children and seriously malad- 
justed children frequently is the same. 
Stealing, dawdling, temper tantrums, 
lying, cheating, fighting, and whining 
may all be indulged in at times by norm- 
al children. These symptoms may also 
indicate underlying serious maladjust- 
ment. The extent of the maladjustment 
cannot usually be determined merely 
by knowing the activity in which the 
child has participated. The frequency 
with which the activity occurs may be 
used as an indication of its seriousness. 
A single temper tantrum in a month 
cannot generally be considered of equal 
importance as several temper tantrums 
in a day. Occasional fibbing may be con- 
sidered normal while frequent lying 
may indicate a personality problem. The 
vigor with which the individual enters 
into the activity is also a factor to be 
considered. 

The writer remembers that as a child 
he threw a snow-ball and broke a neigh- 
bor’s window. This accident occurred 
without malice and only because the 
child was interested in seeing how far 
he could throw. Contrast this incident 
with an episode of a twelve year old 
boy referred to the writer as a discipline 
problem. During a conference, the child 
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admitted throwing a rock with all of his 
might at a passing car because “the man 
driving that car looked like my step- 
father.” Fortunately he missed the driv- 
er. Both acts mentioned involved throw- 
ing but the feeling was not the same. 
The over-all picture of the child's be- 
havior must be considered in determin- 
ing the seriousness of wrong behavior. 

When does the responsibility to the 
total group supersede that of the indiv- 
idual? Children with personality or 
learning problems that are extreme in 
nature and seriously interfere with the 
adequate functioning of the classroom 
learning situation may need to be remov- 
ed. Usually behavior problems develop 
gradually and permit time for remedial 
measures. The assumption is made be- 
fore eliminating a child from school for 
antisocial behavior that the educator has 
exhausted all means at his disposal to 
improve the child’s conduct. Included 
in the measures taken should be: deter- 
mination of the cause of the child’s be- 
havior, recognition of the influence of 
frustration and humiliation with con- 
tinued failure, indication of the mental 
ability and interests, provision for 
praise, attention, and success experi- 
ences, short daily conferences scheduled 
to give the child an opportunity to un- 
burden his problems and feel that some- 
one was interested in him, provision for 
the child to feel needed in the class- 
room, and conferences with the parents 
to enlist their support. 

Mable was a twelve year old girl 
with an I. Q. of 60. She came to the 
writer’s attention for a psychological 
study because of her strong arm tactics 
with other children especially younger 
girls. Further investigation showed a 
strict family situation with little or no 


evidence of affection. The child felt re- 
jected and evidently had become ag- 
gressive to obtain affection in school 
and on the playground. Being starved 
for affection and unable to satisfy this 
personality need in the home, she would 
throw her arms around the neck of 
younger children in a hugging gesture 
and squeeze tightly. Children became 
afraid of her. Several conferences with 
the child and parents brought tempor- 
ary improvement. Although the child's 
need for love and affection was stressed, 
the home seemed incapable of providing 
this requirement. Teachers helped but 
without complete home cooperation, it 
became evident that close supervision 
would always be necessary especially at 
recess time. One morning in a burst of 
enthusiasm, Mable rushed into a first 
grade classroom to throw her arms 
around a small child's neck, but the 
child saw her coming and ran to the 
teacher. After an additional conference 
with the parents, principal, and teach- 
ers present, and an examination and rec- 
ommendation by a physician, it was 
agreed that the child be withdrawn from 
school for the remainder of the school 
year in order to insure the safety of other 
children. Suggestions were given the 
parents to assist in the child’s behavior 
and learning and interested institutions 
were indicated. 

There is a constant challenge to the 
educator to meet the educational and 
personality needs of the child. Treating 
each child as an individual and determ- 
ining the reasons for problem conduct 
or inadequate learning lift teaching 
from a routine activity to a highly pro- 
fessional occupation. The reward is not 
only increased progress for the child 
but greater satisfaction for the teacher. 


ai 


Thoughts With Expression— 


The Values of Debate zz Schools 


By WESLEY P. CALLENDER, JR. 
129 Bella Vista Street 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


A GROUP OF Students emerged 
from a large high school build- 
tikino Ea lafe one afternoon recently, 
‘Fines Siem te among themselves, 
the Acer faces further expressing 
Welled i and good-humor which 
ereliai uin them. How about that!,’ 
TH savi Pid Wasn't that all right?” 
should P a another, “We 
remarks aan oi — AT „These 
of a e a reflected the feelings 
What was F a young people that day. 
Participate i he occasion? They had just 
totirname d in an inter-scholastic debate 
ament, 
i activity can do much to put 
school sty fen the lives of many high 
value ta n — as well as prove of great 
os ge but it is, unfortunately, 
schools a 3 untapped field in high 
ati castes eeptiont our nation. This is 
tore owt oversight that administra- 
eiee Th kenai should be urged to 
values a 3 ecoming aware of the many 
to after a advantages that debating has 
their ant and then introducing it into 
ists, but iols If debating already ex- 
ed Nei a weak, floundering, unguid- 
and re ity, it should be strengthened 
its aimed toward the realization of 
potential as a really vital, exciting 
activity, j 


Values of Debating 


m What are points in favor of debate 
a high school activity? Basically, we 


may say that the values are three-fold: 
to the individual, to the school, and to 
society. 

To the individual participating in de- 
bate accrue such benefits as that he (1) 
learns what good clear, straight thinking 
is, has his reasoning sharpened, and 
learns about logic; (2) gains poise and 
self-control, learns how to think on his 
feet before people; (3) learns to argue 
effectively in a controlled manner; (4) 
gains experience and pleasure from com- 
petition, competition against others and 
ast himself in working to improve 
his abilities; (5) becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with important issues of the 
day and is helped to see that there are 
two sides to these issues; (6) grows 
more interested in other, broader as- 
pects of life than just those directly 
concerned with the debate topics; (7) 
becomes more interested in and better 
acquainted with other schools and the 


agair 


pupils in them. 


Values of de 
the activity exists 


bating to the schools in 
include such 


which 
points as that (1) it does much to 
“sharpen” the students, particularly the 


brighter ones who need all the stimula- 
tion they can get in schools; (2) it 
requires only slight financial expense to 
the school as little equipment is in- 
volved and even trips to other schools 
and to tournaments can be managed 
inexpensively; (3) even if the group is 
small much good can result to the group 
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and to the school; (4) it does not re- 
quire an unusual amount of faculty 
supervision, and, though the more 
coaching that is available the better it 
is, can actually be successful with rela- 
tively slight supervision if handled right. 

Society benefits by gaining citizens 
who are not only better-informed and 
more interested in what goes on within 
it, but also citizens who are better able 
to analyze what should be done in situ- 
ations that arise and who can then ef- 
fectively verbalize their reasoning and 
suggestions. The importance of these 
qualities in the citizens which our 
schools turn out cannot be underesti- 
mated. Debate is one of the best possible 
instruments for achieving these qual- 
ities. 


A Second Look 


Let's look more closely at the reasons 
listed above for encouraging debate. 

In regard to the individual, point 1 
indicates that in debate he has impress- 
ed upon him one of the abilities most 
needed in our country today: the ability 
to distinguish good clear, straight think- 
ing from the fuzzy, muddle-headed type 
so frequently found in our society. This 
is of paramount importance. So, too, 
is learning to use reason in dealing with 
problems, and knowing what is logical 
and what is not. 

The experienced debater learns these 
things and thereby becomes an alert, 
more useful citizen—one who does not 
easily fall prey to unreasonable and 
illogical but outwardly attractive or 
€motion-arousing ideologies and prac- 
tices. 

The individual debater has much 
more to gain. Even a student who may 
never participate in a “decision debate” 
be aaa be declared a winner will 

> cated in points 2, 3, and 


4 above, poise and self-control and will 
overcome many fears simply by engag- 
ing in practice debates or non-decision 
contests with his own schoolmates. If 
he does actually win decisions the sal- 
utary effect upon him will be even 
greater. 

Too many everyday “discusions” be- 
tween people degenerate into mere 
shouting sessions where valid argument 
vanishes out the window with the hot 
air. Debate trains its students in effec- 
tive, sticking-to-the-point discussion, 
where control of one’s words and emo- 
tions persists even through animated 
clashes. You can’t lose your head and be 
a successful debater! 

Competition in debate can be keen 
and can exhilarate members of the 
squad and provide them with great in- 
centive to make a good showing and to 
improve their own degree of competen- 
cy. Although teamwork is involved in 
the preparation and presentation of a 
debate case, this is primarily an individ- 
ual activity and it places responsibility 
for success or lack of it where it belongs 
—with the individual. Here we have 
another trait that is sorely needed today, 
for too many of our young people, and 
adults too, are content to let “George” 
carry the load and too often they seek 
scapegoats to shoulder responsibility that 
should be their own. However, we 
should note here, that proper direction 
will prevent debaters from having to 
face an unhappy amount of lack of 
success in debating. This will be ac- 
complished primarily by withholding 
inexperienced or unprepared debaters 
from decision contests or from going 
against opponents who far outclass 
them. 

Points 5, 6, and 7 above call atten- 
tion to another vital area, that which 
finds individuals informed about and in- 


ee — A a 
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me world outside their own 
foo dicen fa here of living. Again, we 
little tier ene. today manifesting 
Bibs: wn. see: n or concern about what 
in i e Ng important issueseand 
bate lifts ti ing sei tions of the world. De- 
Shidenis iT and expands horizons. 
ee — prompted to take a 
is thee te yn problems pertinent 
which “eimai and in the schools 
in debate Ire ta meet their students 
All of nfests: ; 
Presi pe benefits gained by students 
soring oie eer of value to the spon- 
ation ii ne themselves. Little elabor- 
for Bi tha: to be necessary here, 
the adi ed is 4 saree for 
the rng certainly worthwhile for 


Equipment 
Pe oe be more direct, advan- 
including f 100 s to be found in debate, 
the ien, Ri previously mentioned in 
ari ea list. Among these, cost is 
does not a factor, for what school 
disbursen sy to be concerned with the 
ily aay of its finances? About the 
pidime ee that might have to be 
a noe i tor a debate group would be 
uals ea of one of the debate man- 
and dise ished annually which analyzes 
hich « oe both sides of the current 
also a hool debate topics, and which 
to sp esents bibliographies for debaters 
udy. 
ang ely, team members will find 
the hack reference material available in 
in iin wat magazines, and gee 8 
fia school library or Jocal public li- 
Y, or even at home. 

be ae the only other expense would 
to a hat incurred in sending the squad 
Nother school or another town for a 

Š ate or to participate in a tournament. 
is should be a minimal cost. The 


number of debaters sent to represent the 
school generally would not exceed six 
and therefore they could all travel in 
one automobile. No bus or cavalcade of 
cars would be required. When the team 
from another school visits yours for a 
home debate some light refreshments 
might be served, but, if these could not 
be secured through donations, the cost 
could be kept slight. 


Guidance 


Another prominent fact about debate 
that makes it attractive to schools is that 
it need not occupy a great deal of fac- 
ulty time and supervision. Often a tea- 
cher will be found on the faculty who 
is genuinely interested in debate activity 
L who will be willing to give whatever 
As indicated previ- 
and guidance 
a high school 


he results will 


anc 
time is necessary. 
ously, the more coaching 
that is made available to 
debate group the better t 
be. But, particularly with an establish- 
ed group or experienced debaters, the 
interest and drive of the students them- 
selves, coupled with the fact that the 
debaters will usually be the higher-level 
students, will make it possible for them 
to achieve a great deal even with a mini- 
mum of supervision. 

Schools are also pleased to find that 
debates provide entertaining and in- 
structive assembly and after-school pro- 
grams which often provide a continuing 
interest in the subject discussed for at 
least a few in the audience. 

The broader, long-range benefits that 
can come to society through school de- 
bate programs have already been briefly 
touched upon. It is important that such 
benefits be recognized. With a true un- 
derstanding of them established in the 
minds of administrators and teachers it 
would seem unlikely that their schools 
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would be without debate activities be- 
ing made available to the students. 


The Evidence 


If further convincing is needed, any 
doubter of the value of debate will 
surely find that doubt weakening if he 
makes even a cursory survey of the num- 
ber of prominent men who engaged in 
debate during their high school and col- 
lege years, and who give that activity at 
least some credit for their success. This 
is true not only of those in such occupa- 
tions as Jaw and politics, where the 
ability to debate is of primary impor- 
tance, but in many other fields as well. 
We might, in all earnestness, say that 
the values found in debate will be useful 
to anybody in any field. We all must be 
able to think clearly and logically and 
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then be able to express ourselves lucidly 
and forcefully. Indeed, thoughts with- 
out expression benefit no one but the 
thinker. 

F do not intend to infer that debate 
will single-handedly eradicate many of 
the individual and social ills of the day. 
But it does offer an impressive amount 
of assistance. I do not say that every de- 
bater will reach the pinnacle of success 
in later life. But he will be a better per- 
son for it. 

We have added a wide and fruitful 
variety of courses and extra-curricular 
activities to the offerings of our high 
schools in recent years. But we still 
have to make debate the vital, useful, 
and enjoyable activity that it can be. 

Give it a real chance in your school 
and see! 


————= 


Physical Educatio 


n and the 


Classroom Teacher 


By CARL E- \WILLGOOSE 


State University 
Oswego, 


“ 


m : na ia" have men whose 
their afd gt thg continuation of 
sdh are ae k nanira characters still; 
tion; sil e for fertile and heroic ac- 
which we ae that sad spectacle with 
cated eves pie too often familiar, edu- 
yes in uneducated bodies.” 
— Emerson 


man} 


pon INDICATES that 
civilization plays strange tricks. 
sie in A ve ök w ee 
Participate : P Da wherewit ia to 
lating oa Fas vigorous, growth stimu- 
in Gece S They are sub-strength 
what “eo and in many cases some- 
jumping na in basic skills of running, 
ing, ig imbing, swimming, throw- 
Pöser E he simply have not been ex- 
activities sie rate physical education 
the sie t is almost an giomi that 
the me ea caper becomes 
ieena, id is instinctive behavior and 
of ed i the greater becomes the need 
mint a to preserve health. 
theatre. Emerson, in his Essay on Ed- 
inedi referred to educated eyes in 
Point = bodies” he was making a 
ing in A avor of fitness—fitness for liv- 
Zation world of his day. The civili 
tentio of today demands even more at- 
n to fitness than was given by this 
amous New Englander seventy-five 
years ago. The specific items of exercise, 
Utrition, and rest build a quality of 
Physical fitness that is a pre-requisite 
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of New York 

N; Y: 

for all other activities. There is little op- 
portunity for service—to be socially 
efficient, or even to be charitable—un- 
less one has the physical wherewithal 
to get started, keep going, and give of 
l£. For to think about great deeds, 
physical capacity to perform 
them is indeed tragic. Moreover, it is 
this physical capacity in combination 
with sound mental-emotional health 
that is the responsibility of the educator. 


himse 
but lack the 


Value of Physical Skills 

It is a challenge to all classroom tea- 
chers to acquaint boys and girls with 
the knowledges and skills in the physical 
activity area. Fitness in later life is re- 
lated, among other things, to skills ac- 
quired during the early years. The or- 
ganism remains functionally efficient for 
any long years if there is regular ex- 
activities —especially 
those carried on during leisure moments 
ant atmosphere. Morbidity 
and mortality from coronary heart dis- 
ice as great among people who 
e regular exercise. And the 
defects associated 


m 
posure to physical 


in a pleas 


ease is tW. 
do not hav 
many diseases and 
with psychological stress continue to in- 
crease whenever man forgets to seek di- 
vergence from the fast pace of modern 
society. Thus each instructor of youth 
particularly at the elementary level, dene 
ches the mimetics and story plays, the 
games, the rythms and dances, and the 
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recreational game skills that contribute 
to growth at the moment. He is also pro- 
viding the basic wherewithal for activity 
during the post-school years. 


The Broad and Varied Program 


Over 70% of the classroom teachers 
in New York State carry on their own 
programs of physical education. It is 
the minority that have the services of 
the trained specialist to teach the activ- 
ities. It is important, therefore, that each 
teacher groom herself well, not only in 
the behavior characteristics of the age 
group, but in the appropriate activities 
for each grade level, season, and facility, 
The program must be a broad and var- 
ied one so that all children have a num- 
ber of experiences and find something 
that they are interested in. It is the con. 
comitant learnings associated with these 
games and dances that foster social effi- 
ciency, cultural appreciations, and mor- 
al-ethical values. This becomes all the 
more true when one considers that 
“activity play—games, stunts, rhythms, 
and dance—is to the child as work to 
the man. It is serious, special, and full 
of meaning—the child’s way of life, 
Through it he learns about himself, the 
people and the things around him.1 

Merely turning children loose on a 
playground twice a day, day after day 
to “blow off steam,” is not physical edu- 
cation. In fact, it represents an example 
of a situation where a unique oppor- 


missed. True, the chil- 


Hawtin te National Conference on 
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demic activities of the classroom, but 
they will be denied the chance to learn 
the skills and develop the attitudes that 
are so much a part of a good physical 
education program. This is not to be 
treated as a hap-hazard activity, for 
physical education is not just aimless 
movement; it is part of the education 
process of changing behavior toward cer- 
tain pre-conceived — goals —primarily 
through large muscle activity. 


Conclusion 


Elementary teachers who feel some- 
what unprepared in this physical edu- 
cation area, who lack the skill and 
knowledge to carry on even a partial 
program of purposeful activity, should 
do one or two of the following things: 

1. Visit a class where a good program 

of suitable activities is being 
taught and see how it is done. 
In most communities there is at 
least one or two especially success- 
ful teachers in this area, 

2. Visit the school or community li- 
brary and search the existing 
books for appropriate games, 
dances, self-testing stunts, etc. 
-© Write the nearest elementary tea- 
cher preparation institution for 

program help. 

4. Contact the State Education De- 
partment supervisor of elementary 
physical education. Either he will 
pay you a visit, arrange for you 
to visit a school, or will send you 
written suggestions. 
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peoples, Compton's, through its revisions, 
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ments, it meets a major curriculum and 
library necd. The present edition contains 
182 wholly new articles and 788 articles 
which have been revised or redesigned. These 
revisions vary from changes in a few lines 
to the addition of several pages. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is design- 
ed for use with children, by children, and in 
the interest of children. Hence, it is for the 
benefit of children from the primary level 
through High School and for parents and 
teachers. 

Interests of the very young, the immature, 
and the retarded reader can be satisfied 
through the pictures and through listening 
to portions of the text. Each article has been 
written at the lowest reading level that can 
effectively give the needed information. The 
very nature of the subject matter necessitates 
a more difficult reading level for articles re- 
lated to the more advanced curriculum needs, 
The materials are presented in clear forceful 
English, are in simple interesting style, and 
are pitched to grade level where most fre- 
quently used. Teachers and pupils of every 
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of accurate, up-to-date information. The 
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work brings them into a continuous relation- 
ship with children and families. The second 
part of the book lays out the techniques in 
detail and draws observations together in a 
general theory of maladjustment beyond 
which lies a general theory of human behav- 
ior. There are some very cogent statements 
concerning the I. Q. and reliance upon this 
measure as an unchanging measure in the 
handling of maladjusted children. It is the 
author's point of view that the I. Q. varies 
with the child’s emotional stability. A very 
interesting book for teachers, psychologists, 
and social workers on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.—W. P. Sears. 


Tse Cmo AnD His ELEMENTARY 
Scmoor Woro. By Ruby H. Warner. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall. 1957. 
$4.95. 


This very rewarding book pursues two 
problems of vital importance in the realm 
of the learning process. Exactly what must 
the elementary school do to satisfy the men- 
tal and emotional needs of the child? And— 
How can it implant in him a healthy sense 
of his own worth, both as an individual and 
as a member of a group? To answer these 
questions, the author goes right into the 
classroom to observe current practices in all 
key areas of the curriculum. The approach is 
intensely practical and, consequently, the 
book should be of value to both prospective 
teachers and in-service teachers, 


as well as 
supervisors.—W, P. Sears. 


DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS IN 
1564-1860. By George C. Groce 
H. Wallace. New Haven. Yale 
Press. 1957, $15.00. 


More than 
lithographers, 


AMERICA, 
and David 
University 


is a must for all college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries, and it will be a most valuable 
tool for research workers in the study of 
American arts and crafts—W. P. S. 


UNDERSTANDING GirLs. By Clarence G. 
Moser. N. Y. Association Press. 1957. $3.50. 


This simply written book is designed for 
mothers, fathers, and all who help girls grow 
and develop wisely and happily through the 
years of infancy, childhood, and adolecence- 
For easy reference, the physical, emotional, 
intellectual, and social growth patterns are 
explained in separate sections for the age 
groups 6 to 8, 9 to 11, 12 to 14, and 15 to 
17. Especially stressed are the social and cul- 
tural setting into which each girl finds herself 
today; the need for self-discovery and self- 
acceptance which must precede healthy and 
easy relations with others; her needs from 
parents, peers, the school, and other agencies; 
and her potential role as mother and citizen 
of tomorrow.—William P. Sears 


NicutMare Or Tuer Innocents. By Otto 
Larsen. N. Y. Philosophical Library. 1957. 
$6.00. 


If you wish to read about some of the 
horrors of the present sophisticated age, the 
pages of this exciting book will provide 
you with ample material. The author, a 
Norwegian fisherman, was arrested by the 
Russians for no discoverable crime and sen- 
tenced to ten years of hard labor in the 
slave-camps of the Soviet Union. He tells a 
plain, unvarnished story of the hardships» 
nightmares, and hell. One's reaction on read- 
ing these stark and terrifying pages will be 
uneasiness and fear, Yet, it is a book to read 
and ponder over as one forms one’s opinion 
on current world affairs—William P. Sears 
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m Sa of relating the work of our 
attend em h parents of the children who 
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to the di pie, however, has been left much 
book ig a teenie of individual teachers. This 
Signed Ma ee for teachers and it is de- 
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realistic o, schools. The approach is a very 
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single volume.—William P. Sears 


tapane Anp CounsELING In THE 
llyn oom. By Dugald S. Arbuckle. Boston. 

i and Bacon. 1957. $5.00. 
s text is designed for those in teacher 
the ti ation. It is written with the belief that 
Socie cacher is the anchor of a democratic 
Sog ty and that the child of society will 
be its maker. The volume is for the 
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future classroom teacher as well as for the 
future guidance counselor. Nine chapters 
make up the volume. There are chapters on 
the place and need of guidance in modern 
education and the role of the teacher as a 
guidance worker. The counseling process is 
carefully delineated. There are chapters, too, 
on measurement and testing, and organizing 
guidance services. A case study in counseling 
gives excellent insight into the day-to-day 
work of guidance. The material has been 
wisely sclected for teaching purposes and 
the organization is simple and direct. 
—William P. Sears 


Tue Cuib Wrruin Tue Group. By 
Marion E. Turner. Stanford. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. $3.00. 

Can self-control be developed in young 
children through a program of self-govern- 
ment? The author of this study, long active 
in work with children, designed a unique 
experiment to answer this persistent question. 
Based upon sound and reasonable assump- 


tions, the experiment appears to be a realistic 


one and the findings merit attention. The 
largest part of the book is composed of ver- 
batim reports of the conversations of a group 
of children, aged 4 to 9, who learned to call 
meetings when some members of the group 
became unruly. Rules, using parliamentary 
procedures, were made to prevent such dis- 
turbances. When these rules were broken, 
the youngsters set up their own system of 
restraints and penalties—W. P S. 


PrIncIpLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
tron. By Paul R. Mort and Donald H. Ross. 


N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1957. $6.00. 


This is a revision of “Mort and Ross,” 
text that for the past decade has been a class- 
ic in school administration. The volume has 
been drastically reorganized in the attempt 
to render it a more effective teaching tool. 
As its forebear, the present text covers thor- 
oughly a system of cultural sanctions, or 
values, generally held in our civilization. The 
pertinence of each of these values to adminis- 
strative problems constitutes the core for each 
chapter. The chapters on the structure of state 
and local school systems are especially well 
organized. The daily task of the school super- 
intendent have not been lost in any ariness 
of theory— William P. Sears 
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ADMINISTERING THE PEopLE’s SCHOOLS. 


By Albert L. Ayers. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 
1957. $5.50. 


This is a comprehensive and very practical 
text designed for those in school administra- 
tion and those preparing for positions in this 
level of service. The author has drawn on his 
own experience as a school administrator and 
he has utilized the expressed needs and ex- 
Periences of nearly one hundred school execu- 
tives. As a result, the text has the ring of 
reality and soundness. There is much on 
such vital topics as merit ratings, academic 
freedom, cooperation with business and in- 
dustry, programs for the especially talented, 
and a host of other topics that face contemp- 
orary school administrators. Other topics 
include dealing with the Board of Education, 
buying supplies, planning plant and facilities, 
and administering curricular and extra- 
curricular services. Throughout the approach 
is thoroughly practical. There are excellent 
bibliographies.—William P. Scars 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
By Peter Palmer Mickelson and Kenneth H. 
Hansen. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1957. $5.25. 


This text is designed to assist in the prep- 
aration of competent elementary school ad- 
minstrators, It identifies the major problems 
of elementary education and tells how the 
principal may attack them with success. The 
approach to the improvement of elementary 
education, in the thought of the authors, lies 
in the development of good administra 
and good administrators at the local level. 
The volume is divided into three major 


Parts, 
The first part provides background informa- 
tion about the elementary school, the job of 
the principal, and the management of the 
school. The second section covers the 
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to the point. Excellent as a text for prospec- 
tive elementary school administrators. 
—William P. Sears 


INrropucinG Hanpvev. By Kitty Barne. 
N. Y. Roy Publishers. 1957. $2.00. 


This little book tells a lot about George 
Frederick Handel, the celebrated composer 
of Messiah. The story of this German who 
elected to make England his home and who 
is today revered as one of England's foremost 
composers is a most interesting one. Handel 
travelled widely, was intimate with royalty, 
and was possessed of great genius. Young 
readers will find the book interesting and in- 
formative.—William P. Sears 


Tue Tarnisnep Tower. By Ann Marbut. 
N. Y. McKay. 1957. $3.95. 


College professors—and their wives—will 
enjoy this novel. It is a story of educational 
huckstering and of those college people who 
professionally “sell” Education, with the 
capital E. There are some horrible people in 
this story and we all have met them and 
many of us have seen through them as did 
Peg Scott in the novel. An unusual commen- 


tary on a noisome spot in American Educa- 
tion.— William P. Scars 


Tue MODERN RESEARCHER. By Jacques 
Barzun and Henry F. Graff. N. Y. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1957. $4.50. 

Graduate students preparing p 
search reports, and doctoral the 
this book intensely interesting 


apers, rC- 
ses will find 


and most help- 
ful. Departing from the traditional approach 


of volumes on research, the authors embark 
on the integrated and single pathway of “Re- 
scarch-and-Report.” The book concentrates 
on principles of thought and the analysis. It 
illustrates both theory and practice by exam 
ples from numerous fields, and it shows how 
methods of work and devices of investigation 
stem from the characteristic features of typ 
cal problems. Never do the authors fail tO 
stress the importance of better writing. The 
rudiments of the uses of sources and the vali- 
dation of data are, also, emphasized. There, 
are sound and practical suggestions aD 
numerous examples. A fine bibliography com” 
Pletes this useful volume.—William P. Sears 
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Let’s Read and Heed! 


By ANN ESS MORROW 


Pontiac High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Cause for Lament 


te T FE BOYS AND GIRLS would only 
I think as they read!” Mrs. Jones 
remarked, and her tone was truly 
mournful. Maybe that was why she wore 
black that day. 

“Think as they read!” exclaimed Mr. 
Loring. “Id be grateful if they’d just 
think.” He was somewhat impetuous 
himself and was inclined by his example 
to impart the trait to youngsters in his 
charge. “I always seem to have children 
who somersault into activities. Emotion- 
al acrobats I call them. They often suf- 
fer afterwards from consequences of 
their rash enthusiasm. Like the time 
Jane suggested free reading, and every- 
One thought that was wonderful. Why, 
Several brought magazines that day with 
Cover girls that needed covering!” 

“And I'd be grateful if they'd just 
read,” put in Miss Donahue. “My pills 
lack skills—no wonder they misbehave! 
And believe me, building background 
that should have been built grades ago 
is no fun when the book that’s to be 
Covered is dedicated to one grade level 


With people under and above it. For I 


do have one or two superior students 


who crave a speedy pace,” she added. 
That makes them restless, too.” 

“Now mine think without reading,” 
volunteered Mr. Thomas. “They're al- 
Ways quoting what someone told them, 
instead of ferreting it out from print. 
And everything is colored by emotion. 
There’s just no reason to it, but plenty 
of reason for it, because it’s so much eas- 
ier that way.” 

“Mine think all right,” observed Mrs. 
Anderson, known for her sense of hu- 
mor. “They always think as they read— 
but the two don’t go together quite like 
apple pie and cheese. They read about 
the Pilgrims and dream of the new 
little blonde across the room. Sometimes, 
though, they keep their thinking and 
their reading together, then veer off. 
Take a story about Pocohantas, for in- 
stance. They concentrate on Indians so 
hard first thing you know they’re deep 
in powwow plans for Saturday night. 
Or else they’re wondering how I'd look 
if I were scalped. They ought to know,” 
she laughed. “I blew my top the other 
day.” 

Flippant and exaggerated though 
these remarks may be, there are ele- 
ments of truth in them recognized by 


all of us. 
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Knowledge of Mechanics Essential 


Truly thoughtful reading can best be 
done when boys and girls have freed 
themselves from a consciousness of the 
mechanics—when the reading process 
becomes a fluid activity, well lubricated, 
instead of halting or rusty. This brings 
about more glow than woe, for facility 
of reading will always be a source of 
pleasure. One is free to look beyond the 
words then and to come upon intended 
meaning. But when one’s biggest goal 
in life sometimes is the verbalizing of 
a word that bothers with its bulk or 
startles with its strangeness or confuses 


with its connotation, meaning fades like 
a photographer's negative forgotten in 
the sun. 


Meeting of Needs Vital 

Yet it is not so simple as all that. For 
varying degrees of mastery of such read- 
ing skills as perception and recognition 
and attack will always exist in any heter- 
ogeneous classroom. And for these the 
worthwhile teacher must provide. Just 
helping boys and girls to read correctly, 
then, will advance them on the way to 
thought. And the way loses bumpiness 
and becomes highway smooth if there is 
a two-way variety within the group— 
variety of levels recognized and provided 
for, and variety of types of material to 
increase the possibilities of print ap- 
peal. Thus the aim of a teacher with a 
read-to-heed goal is to develop fluent 
readers, first of all—by development of 
basic skills and by meeting individual 
needs, a process worthy of thought as 
deep as that engaged in by that famous 
statue of Rodin. This will leave the 
children freedom to concentrate on 
meaning. For how can John think criti- 
cally if he has not yet found the means 
of reading what he is to think about? 
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Thought Involved in Act of Reading 


The very act of reading involves 
thought. Youngsters mend faulty pro- 
nunciation sometimes by learning how 
to blend; they arrive at meaning by ob- 
taining clues from context. They iden- 
tify words by recognition of parts, by 
associations, by careful observations of 
visual details. And once they do all this, 
they're not too far from starting on 
their way to locate information. 

Inferences, too, they like to make. 
Even small children understand this 
art. “TIl tell Daddy if you don’t be- 
have,” they're told at times. 

“But if I do, she won't,” the lad con- 
cludes. And weighs the fun involved 
against displeasure to be registered, 
and regulates his way of acting accord- 
ing to his decision. Surely if they un- 
derstand a process, it is easier to apply 
it when they read. 

Also in order to think effectively 
while reading, boys and girls must rea- 
lize that different rates are both per- 
missible and necessary—that speed is 
just as right at times as care and slow- 
ness are. And once Sue realizes that 
differences in people lead to differences 
in reading, she likewise comes to see 


that differences in purpose lead to dif- 
ferences in rate, 


Emotional Problems as Deterrents 


Mary Alice couldn't read well at all 
the other day—and couldn't answer 
questions afterwards about the story be- 


cause she was obviously upset as she 


read. Something looming Jarge upon her 
personal horizon had happened before 
she reached this room and kept putting 
itself between her and the printed pages. 
So that day she didn’t think at all. She 
just pronounced words, and didn’t even 
do that too well. But her teacher, Mr. 


£ 
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Henry, had much of Solomon in him. 
He did not chide or seek to pry before 
the group. He quietly asked if she'd 
Care to stop in a few minutes after 
School, and called on someone who was 
not perturbed. 

Later that day he listened to a story 
that unfolded in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and rapport, and just by listening 
helped to ease the emotional problem 
which Mary Alice was more easily able 
to solve. Next day she was her cheerful 
self. She read and thought well then. 


Capturing of Interest Vital 
Tom doesn’t think much as he reads, 
either, unless he’s reading of his dom- 
inating interest. It isn't just girls who 
are eager to meet that man in the moon, 
it seems. Tom hopes to make the trip 
himself some day, and searches out in 
print all he can about it. But he doesn’t 
seem to like anything else. And because 
he doesn't like to read the assigned se- 
lections from Franklin’s Autobiography, 
he doesn't even try to think. Miss Glea- 
son recognizes this, fortunately, and 
tries to lure him into finding traits that 
Franklin had, like practicality and 
reasoning ability, that travelers in space 
would need. Before, he'd merely done 
a print-squint. But now he sees that 

they're connected, he, too, thinks. 


Bewilderment a Negative Factor 


Timothy is too bewildered by it all 
to think. To find suddenly that in a 
strange book he is to cover ten pages in 
a minimum of time in a class where he 
feels lost is just too much for him, who 
seems the counterpart of Alice in Won- 
derland. At least, he wonders what it’s 
all about and how he'll manage to go on 


living, and when he thinks, he uses 


question marks lavishly, but most of 


them remain inside. If only he were 
in a class not quite so big, the teacher 
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would realize his problem and clear the 
fog away. But as in so many schools to- 
day, the class is far too big for one, yet 
not enough for two. And Timothy suf- 
fers for it. i 
Problem of Prejudice 

Beverly discovers she is reading a 
spirited defense of the Republican par- 
ty, when her entire family has long been 
steeped in donkey symbolism. And be- 
cause she's sure she'll disagree with it 
the way her folks will do when she con- 
fides at home, she turns her thoughts off 
faucet-fashion, and lets not one oppos- 
ing thought drop down. The challenge 
to the teacher now is clear—to show 
the need for tolerance and for ideas 
arrived at through one’s reason, rather 
than through emotions or through ideas 
that come all packaged for posterity. 
It's so easy that way when opinions 
come all ready-made. Then no one has 
to think. When Beverly sheds her 
prejudice, she, too, will read with 
thoughts unhampered. No, it isn’t just 
the dentists who need patients. Teach- 
ers do, too— a never-ending supply. 


Establishment of Purpose Sought 


John’s problem is different. He can't 
read and think at all if he’s not sure 
about the aim. If Mrs. Jones gives him 


an outline of questions to be answered 


in the reading, he is reassured. He 
knows what is expected, and he be- 
comes secure. But like a country liber- 
ated suddenly from authoritarianism, 
he feels an overwhelming need to be 
told exactly what to do. But guidance 
like this can also be overdone and quell 
initiative. For boys and girls eventually 
must come to set their goals themselves. 
They never must rely on guidance so 
strongly that without it they are lost. 
And right there lies a danger. 
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Adjustment Needed to Techniques 


Alice is the kind of reader that rec- 
ognizes the technique that’s needed, but 
somehow can’t apply it. She knows that 
she should skim to find exactly how long 
ago it was that dinosaurs inhabited the 
earth, when she has only two minutes 
to find a needle answer tucked within 
a verbal haystack of perhaps some sev- 
en pages. But she hasn’t yet learned to 
sweep along and light on partial phrases, 
to scoop up topic sentences and breeze 
through waiting pages. Her conscien- 
tiousness she applies to every word. 
Each one she says within herself as fast 
as possible, which really isn’t fast at all, 
for other folks have left her pages back. 
Thus she concentrates on individual 


symbols with a multiplicity 


of jerky eye- 
fixations, 


when what she needs is 
rhythm of movement, with point of fo- 
Cus in the middle of a span grown large. 

Jim’s just the opposite. He knows that 
thoughtful reading is required here to 
find exactly why 
the way he does—and he is so addicted 
to the printed drag-strip that when he 
does slow down, the squealing of his 
reading brakes counteracts the sound 
the meaning makes, 

Again, the alert teacher notes all this 
and offers exercises that provide oppor- 
tunities to practice skills, She uses read- 
ing exercises that are timed by way of 
stimulating rate, and tests the compre- 
hension of the children by determining 
the accuracy with which they answer 
questions that relate to subject-matter, 

She uses reading as a means of 
strengthening vocabulary and of study- 
ing words in parts and whole, facili- 
tating better understanding of the way 
that words are spelled and said. She 
She gives the studen 


ts paragraphs de- 
signed to bolster word attack and to 


a certain person reacts 
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show them further how to blend. She 
also checks on use of context as an aid 
to meaning. 

The children find it challenging to 
keep a record of their growth of skill. 
They closely watch the charts they 
sometimes make and feel an academic 
glow when real improvement shows. 
They come to see the techniques per- 
sonally needed and eventually are able 
to apply them. ; 

Dr. Byron Van Roeckel of Michigan 
State University has a plan for en- 
couraging this skill. He advocates for 
this a three-minute reading exercise 
each day as class begins, an exercise the 
purpose of which changes with the date. 
One day they read to find a fact desig- 
nated by the teacher; another, to find 
a passage and interpret; and then again, 
to summarize. And as the purpose 
changes, the children see that rate and 
technique also change. 


Figurative Language Difficult 

Figurative language, too, is cause for 
thought. On conversational level, this 
creates no problem, for similes and 
metaphors are raisins in the dough of 
common speech, Ellen knows that Tom’s 
a square although he’s more rotund than 
angular; and Sally Lou will always be a 
doll, despite vivacity and pace that keeps 
her breathing fast. But when Poor 
Richard states that hunger’s like a 
pickle, or Shakespeare claims that all 
the world’s a Stage, she looks a bit in- 
credulous and shifts to literal thought. 
Like others, she’s perturbed by the imag- 
inative quality of figurative speech. Yet 
through the skillful guidance of the 
teacher, she must come to see the beauty 
of figurative expressions that give life 


and color to ideas that otherwise might 
wear an ordinary look. 


aad 
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Teacher's Role Significant 
T. 
iia he teacher, then, must develop 
&ment, both in herself and others. 


Ve must know how to cater to the in- 
dividual needs of boys and girls and 
then act upon the knowledge. She must 
have the children come to see that some 
Statements are emotional and colored by 
one’s viewpoint—like “Rainy days are 
awful.” Perhaps they are to picnic plan- 
ners or to those who launder with no 
dryer inside or who walk from beauty 
shops unprotected from the deluge. But 
ducks and gardeners and raincoat sales- 
men find the day delightful. Some state- 
ments, however, are based on logic and 
cannot ever be changed—the proverb 
kind—like practice that makes perfect. 
The children know that statement well 
and so accept it with a gesture. Yet 
Gerry is a child who really thinks. He 
quickly adds that it should be the kind 
of practice that is right for that particu- 
lar skill, or practice of the wrong tech- 
nique will only hinder. 


Critical Thinking Fostered 

As they read, too, they must come to 
recognize that some folks are much 
more qualified to give opinion than 
others who may even shout in print. 
Thus elderly folks who have no chil- 
dren sometimes think from tales they 
read all teenagers are wild. A teacher 
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who deals with them knows how wrong 
this is. Besides, if anyone is wild, she is! 
She guides them into seeing they should 
test authority, to see if experience and 
background warrant belief in what is 
said. Or if the statement’s one of preju- 
dice, then what has caused all this, and 
what is being overlooked, and how can 
this be fairly put? 

Under skillful guidance, they come 
to identify such factors as they read, 
and then they list the errors in think- 
ing. Perhaps the facts are insufficient 
for generalization; or maybe they're not 
even related, like voting for a student 
representative because she’s cute. They 
must evaluate and challenge opinions 
that they find untrustworthy and veer 
from jackrabbit thinking, with its emo- 
tional hippety-hop from bases insecure. 
And they must come to realize, too, 
that sometimes statements are for gen- 
eral acceptance, that there are times we 
do not challenge. 

Thus they must learn to weigh, to 
evaluate with wisdom, rather than with 
emotion. And teachers must recognize 
and act upon these facts if they're to 
guide the wise way. For in the words of 
Josiah Royce, “Thinking is like loving 
and dying. Each of us must do it for 
himself.” Only when this process ac- 
companies interpretation of the printed 
symbol has one really learned to read 


and heed. 


Parents and Reading 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, The Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


AST WEEK a parent came to us 
L upset by a book attacking ALL 

schools. He was confused by the 
Statements of an irresponsible alarmist 
and the fact that his own nine-year old 
Danny was having trouble with read- 
ing. He said that he wanted to know 
the facts so he could do something sen- 
sible about the situation, 

There are many other level-headed 
parents like Danny’s father, asking for 
the facts about how reading is taught 
in our schools today. They know that 
when an alarmist indicts all schools, all 
teachers, all methods, and ail textbooks, 
he is like the soldier who claims that 
Everyone is out of step except himself, 
Thinking parents know that schools are 
not ALL good or ALL bad; that teachers 
are not ALL stupid or ALL 

Danny's father Wanted son 
that he could draw a reasona 
sion and take sensible 

From Danny 
that he had bee 


geniuses, 
ne facts so 


ble conclu- 
action, 


that Danny’s visual skills were not up to 
par for reading. We 


had been forced into 
was ready, 


Both the Parents and the school had 
failed because Danny had normal intell- 
igence but could read only a primer, 
In a first-reader he began to flounder; 


a second-reader was beyond his poor 
powers, 


Danny’s p 


arents were jn a mood for 
a serious di 


Scussion of what Parents 
cre are some points which 
Sense to them: 


xpect boys to be slower than girls 
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in getting on to the knack of read- 
ing. ; 

Boys generally are slower in 
learning to talk. They are more like- 
ly to have speech difficulties. And 
they are more likely to be color 
blind. Moreover, the odds are bet- 
ter than four to one that a child 
having difficulty with reading is a 
boy. Therefore, don’t force your 
boy into the first grade until he is 
at least six years of age—and be 
sensible about your little girl. 

Keep a record of your child's de- 
velopment, including facts about 
his birth. 

Age of crawling, standing, walk- 
ing, teething, talking, establishing 
bladder and bowel control, button- 
ing clothes, tying shoe laces—all 
these facts help teachers and child 
psychologists to understand educa- 
tional needs. For example, day- 
time and night-time bladder con- 
trol may indicate a need for a medi- 
cal examination or a study of the 
child's emotional health. Lateness 
in learning to talk and to use sen- 
tences may have a direct bearing 
on when your child is ready to learn 
to read. 

Make sure your child is visually 
ready for school. 

You are responsible for taking 
your child to a vision specialist 
once a year—and especially þe- 
fore he starts school. You should 
make sure that his eyes are O.K. 
and, equally important, that his 
Visual skills are up to par. Remem- 
ber that Screening tests used in 
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schools to detect visual handicaps 
are no substitute for diagnostic tests 
by a competent vision specialist. 
Expect big differences in the ages 
at which children learn to read. 

Recently charlatans have been 
telling parents that ALL children 
can be taught to read at age five. 
This cannot be done in the United 
States and is not being done any- 
where else in the world. Such 
statements are contrary to fact. 

For many reasons, children learn 
to talk at different ages. For more 
reasons, they learn to read at dif- 
ferent ages. We have seen a few 
three-year-olds who could read 
third readers and a few nine-year- 
old who were not ready to learn to 
read. 

Find out why your child is having 
difficulty with reading. 

Every week we see at least one 
mother who has cried herself to 
sleep every school night for years 
because her child has not learned 
to read. Sometimes the facts have 
been covered up by so-called social 
promotions in the schools. Never- 


mentally retarded? Is he brain in- 
jured? Is he tied to my apron 
strings? Is he trying to read materi- 
al entirely too difficult? Can he 
learn to read by techniques which 
go beyond traditional phonic and 
look-say methods? Get the facts on 
your child and see that he gets 
the right help. 

Above all, get on the job if your 
child has not gotten the hang of 
reading by age 7! The longer you 
wait the more confused your child 
may be. And the more difficult it 
will be to untie his emotional knots. 
Think many times before having 
your child repeat a grade. 

No good and much harm may be 
done by having a child repeat third 
or eighth grade when he cannot 
read a first reader. It is equally ab- 
surd to drill a high school student 
on algebra when he doesn't know 
the facts of simple arithmetic, 
Likewise, it may be silly to have a 
child repeat a regular first grade 
when he cannot learn by the meth- 
ods which his teacher uses. 


theless, neither the mother nor the Danny's parents were beginning to 
schools can keep the facts from the see that they needed to understand as 
child who must live in a world of well as to love him. That they could 
reading, not afford to sit on the sidelines when 

The best solution to any prob- he needed help on reading. In fact, they 
lem is to get the facts from which have asked for more time to f 
to draw conclusions: Is my child into the problem, 
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Some “Bright” Ideas jor Parents 


By I. R. ANONYMOUS 
Parent-Education Specialist 
Free Tips, Old Jersey 


EORGE I. KNOWIT isn’t much 
(; different from most of us. He 


has some of the best tips on how 
to raise the other fellow’s children. 
Give him a chance and he'll buttonhole 
you on the subject any old time of the 
day. The trouble is, his secrets of suc- 
cessful parenthood apply more to the 
other fellow than to his own family, 
But at least his advice is free—you don’t 
have to take it if you don’t want to. 
And he does have a sense of humor. 
Once he remarked, “Don’t worry about 
the idiocies of the younger generation, 
I was like that, and look how I turned 
out.” 

Another fountain of “good” 
regarding child rearin 
Mrs. Alice MacG 
to know! She’s 
her two children 


advice 


and not heard.” O 
herself by noting Children aren't 
happy with nothin i 

what parents wer 
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solicited, and (3) it usually is taken 
with a big dash of salt. 

But now to the business at hand! No 
doubt the reader has been sitting on 
pins and needles during the prologue 
of this article while his eyes have been 
darting across the page in search of 
the secrets of successful parenthood. His 
search is now to be rewarded for here 
they are: 

l. Give children a free rein at 
home. Obviously little children can't be 
expected to assume any responsibilities. 
Furthermore they are only young once. 
Let them enjoy themselves and whoop it 
up! Anyway, it’s sort of fun to pick up 
after them. And they are so awfully 
cute doing just what comes naturally. 
And clever too! Just like Sammy whose 
mother said, “Sammy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morning 
and now there is only one. How is that?” 
To which Sammy pertly replied, “I don’t 
know. It was so dark I guess I didn’t see 
the other piece.” 

2. Let the children know who's 
Boss. There is nothing so good for a 
child’s character as to be brought up 
in a home where he is constantly told 
whats what! In the first place, if the 
father or the mother is really and truly 
a “Big Boss” in the home, the children 
won't have to spend any of their time 
thinking. Instead they can learn to re- 
spond to push-button orders and thus 
they become efficient like 
which they will then be. Of course, 
Sometimes these children, as they grow 
older, may be inclined to want to turn 
the tables, Like the farm boy who al- 
Ways was two or three paces behind his 


machines, 
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domineering father when they walked 
down the streets of their little village. 
After World War II he returned to the 
farm and the villagers soon witnessed a 
strange sight. The son was walking 
down the street with his father two or 
three paces behind him. Perhaps, 
though, it might be better to be a little 
less bossy as was the father described by 
eight-year-old Donald who proudly re- 
marked, “Pop lets me take ‘accordine 
lessons. He lets me practice outside. 
When I practice outside he goes inside. 
He can tell better how it sounds from 
a distance. My pop sure likes music.” 

3. Be palsy-valsy with your chil- 
dren. There is nothing like an intimate, 
buddy-buddy relationship between the 
parent and the child. Some mothers help 
work this out by having dresses made 
so that they look just like their daugh- 
ters, except for being a little taller and 
wider, here and there. And it is so nice 
when the young daughter feels free to 
call her mother Mary or Henrietta de- 
pending, of course, upon what the moth- 
er’s given name really is. Being palsy- 
walsy with your children also helps them 
grow up faster socially, so that they 
won't have so much need for friends of 
their own age. Furthermore, it reduces 
the effort that mothers and fathers must 
make to socialize with other adults. Best 
of all, if parents work hard enough at 
this tied-to-your-children’s-fancies rela- 
tionship, they can retain their own 
childish attitudes and the children will 
grow up to be greatly dependent on the 
old folks at home. Everybody will prof- 
it by this arrangement except the mem- 
bers of the family and the people with 
whom they come in contact. 

4. Don’t ever let your children take 
chances. Some parents don’t seem to 
care about what happens to their chil- 
dren. They let them climb in trees, 
slide down snow-covered hills, and even 
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play football. And Ive seen some of 
these parents who, when their children 
did get hurt, acted as calm as a cucum- 
ber. Ain’t they got no heart? Now the 
type of parents I approve of are more 
like Mary’s mother. The other day I 
heard her say, “Mary, you may play 
with the little girls but not with the 
boys because they are too rough.” “But, 
Mother,” Mary replied, “If I find a little 
boy who is very smooth, may I play with 
him?” You see what I mean? Mary’s 
mother knows how to protect her. She 
won't let her take any chances. 

5. Teach them that grandparents 
are old foggies. It is ostensibly bad 
psychology to expect children to be re- 
spectful of the older generation. Such 
an attitude is contrary to the laws of 
logical thinking. On the other hand, 
children should be taught early in life 
that most older people are set in their 
Ways, unsympathetic, and full of rather 
silly notions regarding life in general. 
The most successful parents will even 
go out of their way to put Grandma 
and Grandpa in their places. If they do 
this often enough then child guidance 
will become that which parents are get- 
ting from their children. This idea. is 
especially important if you want your 
children to become likable and modest 
like the two students who had been 
nominated for class offices. “What do 
you think of the two candidates?” 
asked the principal. 
teacher, “ 


6. Make a Special effort to hur 
through all meals. It seems ridi ] : 
that, in this busy world of ours ~~ 
families should spend such a 1 
at the dinner table. The w 
knows one family where tw 
times a week the par 
“dress” for 


y 
us 
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This family uses its best dishes on these 
occasions and they don't even have com- 
pany. And of all things they sometimes 
have flowers on the table. Who in the 
world can eat flowers, or anything else, 
for such a long time without getting too 
full? Is this family just trying to put on 
weight? Oh, yes, I've heard that some of 
the time is spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion, talking about the experiences 
which the individual members of the 
family have found interesting during 
the day. Looks like a lot of tomfoolery to 
me. Personally, I belong to the Gobble, 
Gabble, Giggle, Git School. 


7. Never overlook a chance to point 


out your children’s faults. As Johnnie 
grew up, he had the usual number of 
faults for children of his age. Being a 
proud woman, his mother made it a 
point to call each and every one of them 
to his attention — usually in a scold- 
ing tone of voice. She wanted to be sure 
that her little boy grew up in the right 
Way. So, if he accidentally spilled his 
milk she would either call him 
“naughty” or ridicule him as being a 
“little baby.” Should he track a little 
mud into the house, the din of 
scolding was sure to be 
Sponse from this lett 
rent. You might say 
push-button magic, 
misdeed brought pu 


And so, as Johnnie 
expertly 
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inferiority or a dandy attitude of re- 
sentiment. 

8. By example, show your children 
what not to be or do. St. Augustine 
once said, “That by which I live, I im- 
part.” But then probably he was an old 
fogy, and modern psychology teaches 
us that children avoid being like their 
parents. Thus, if you are kind and 
thoughtful, your children, just to be 
contrary, will grow up to be mean and 
thoughtless. Following this logical line 
of reasoning, it behooves parents to be 
careless in dress, boisterous in talk, dis- 
courteous with other members of the 
family, evasive of the law, as for in- 
stance going through a stop light “if the 
cop isn’t looking.” Or perhaps you es- 
pecially want your children to have a 
good attitude towards their teachers. If 
this is the case, all you have to do is to 
run their teachers down at every possible 
opportunity. The children, in turn, will 
think that their teachers are just won- 
derful. Yes, parents, here is a mighty 
good rule for developing well-behaved 
children; just demonstrate in your own 


living what you don’t want them to 
become. 


A Final Word 


OF course, I've been only kidding. Or 
perhaps it wasn’t quite kidding; for too 
many people, whether they believe it 
°F not, are inclined to handle their chil- 
dren according to the 


rules of this article. 
may 


upside-down- 
And sometimes we 
give a serious matter better at- 


tention if we approach it through the 
back door. 


How would vo 
8-point test? G 
bad, you h 


u score on the above 
ot every point right? Too 
ad better send your children 
to the nearest orphans’ home. Or are 
you feeling pretty low because you did- 
nt get a single one right? Cheer up! 
You are a Perfect parent. 
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Some Problems of the 
Amputee Child zz School* 


JEROME SILLER 
Prosthetic Devices Study 
Research Psychologist 
New York University 


HE PROBLEMS faced by chil- 
dren who have lost arms or legs 
are being intensively investigated 

in a number of centers across the coun- 
try. Enough has been learned from these 
programs to provide some information 
to those concerned with the education 
of these children to help them continue 
and reinforce the rehabilitation process. 
Although not previously considered a 
part of the therapy group, the teacher 
is in the position to destroy or nourish 
the fruits of rehabilitation by her in- 
fluence on the social interaction within 
the schoolroom. Some recommendations 
of interest to teachers, particularly in 
the clementary school, can be made. 

It is clear that many juvenile ampu- 
tees are not significantly handicapped 
when properly treated. The modern re- 
habilitation regimen involves surgeons 
and nurses, prosthetists who make ar- 
tificial limbs, therapists who work to 
restore function, and finally the family, 
a dominant element in any rehabilita- 
tion process. Treatment cannot be con- 
sidered terminated, however, until the 
child is fully integrated into familial 
and other appropriate social groups. 
When the child appears in school, the 
teacher becomes a member of the 
“treatment team,” taking over from the 
clinical group. It should be emphasized 
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that the teacher cannot play a neutral 


role. It is impossible for her to have no 
influence. 


Psychological Aspects 


Basic to an understanding of the 
teacher's role in serving the amputee 
child is a comprehension of the psycho- 
logical situation of the child, his physi- 
cal and functional capabilities and an 
awareness of problems peculiar to am- 
putees. Considered in this discussion 
are the psychological status of the ju- 
venile amputee, his preparation for 
school, the attitude of the teacher to- 
ward the child, and the special prob- 
lems of acceptance of help, invalidism, 
and goal setting. 

In a previous issue of this journal, 
Garrett discussed some of the psycho- 
logical aspects of physical disability. (1) 
In this article, he summarized a num- 
ber of the major findings presented in 
the literature of interest to educators, 
He pointed out that the social status of 
the physically disabled child is analogous 
to that of minority group members, 
placing these children into a situation 
where feelings of inferiority and worth- 
lessness develop. Since in m 
the disabled youngster is lim 
tion, he is prone to becom 
upon an over-protective ins 
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ret suggests, therefore, that the teach- 
er must guard against situations leading 
to feelings of inferiority and depend- 
ence. Since valuation of self is related 
to bodily prowess in dealing with peers, 
the problem of developing an adequate 
and positive self-concept in the disabled 
child is of concern. This becomes par- 
ticularly acute as there is often a con- 
flict between the culturally favored 
“rugged individualism” and feelings of 
dependency. The teacher's role here 
must be that of a supportive agent for 
the youngster attempting to deal with 
these problems. 


One may best understand the psy- 
chological alterations arising from the 
disease process by considering the pre- 
traumatic personality of the child to 
the extent possible. In fact, most work- 
ers in the field believe that previous 
personality patterns are so important 
that disease or disability serve merely 
to exacerbate previous non-desirable 
characteristics. Garrett concludes that 
acceptance of disability and the willing- 
ness to overcome it are probably the 
most decisive steps the disabled person 
can take. Since setting of goals is basic 
to acceptance of disability, the teacher 
can contribute in the development of 
substitute goals which are achievable in 
the light of the child’s abilities, In order 
for these goals to lead to sound personal 
growth, they must be stimulated rather 
than simulated. Two particularly im- 
portant goals that the disabled individu- 
al can develop are a Constructive person- 
al philosophy and religious feeling. 

Recent surveys of child a 
have contributed addition 
to these problems, 
study of sixteen amp 
dependency relatio 
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quently encountered emotional conflict. 

Siller (2), studying twenty-four child 
amputees, found feelings of inferiority 
and shame to be important components 
in the psychological functioning of 
more than one-third of the subjects, and 
most particularly among amputees of 
traumatic origin. Ratings of good ad- 
justments were very strongly associated 
with attempts to compensate and re- 
place or restore the loss suffered from 
amputation; poor adjustment was close- 
ly associated with techniques which 
aimed for avoidance of the implications 
of the loss such as denial of amputation, 
repressive mechanisms, withdrawal, 
etc. It is thus evident that everything 
done to increase feelings of adequacy 
and to encourage restitutive efforts is 
desirable. This may be done by a pre- 
school orientation of all concerned— 
child, parent, teacher, fellow students. 


Preparation for School 

Prosthetic replacement of the lost 
member should take place as early as 
possible. While the exact definition of 
early varies from expert to expert, all 
agree that this should be done before 
the child is ready to enter school in the 
case of congenital amputees, and as 
soon after the trauma as possible for 
those children who suffer limb loss 
through accident or disease, Early pros- 
thetic fitting serves the double function 
of enabling the child to incorporate the 
prosthesis into his self and body image 
as well as to minimize the potential 
psychological trauma which may arise 
from an unusual physical appearance. 

A particular problem develops when 
parents delay fitting of a prosthesis until 
the child is ready to go to school or un- 
til after the child has entered school. 
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Proficient use of a prosthesis requires 
in most cases an intensive training pro- 
gram by a qualified therapist followed 
by approximately a year of constant wear 
and practice with the device. Such 
training serves to motivate the child to 
use the prosthesis and also to minimize 
embarrassment due to awkward appear- 
ance and inefficient function. 

It is important to avoid great physical 
change during the school term. For ex- 
ample, if a child previously accepted by 
his schoolmates as an armless person 
were suddenly and without forewarning 
to appear among them wearing a pros- 
thetic device, a re-evaluation of his 
status might be precipitated. The cur- 
iosity of his peers coupled with the 
awkwardness of the new user lead to 
difficulty. Such a case arose in the ex- 
perience of the authors when a very 
intelligent boy of ten, although properly 
fitted with a prosthesis, would not wear 
his arm to school because he had ob- 
tained it in the middle of the term. He 
was afraid that his status in the group, 
which he believed to be that of “one of 
the bunch”, might be altered negatively. 
In another case, a boy of twelve with a 
well-fitted, properly adjusted arm also 
refused to wear it to school. The first 
day he appeared wearing it he was 
dubbed “Captain Hook”. 

These are but two situations faced by 
the child amputee who is fitted with an 
artificial arm after having been accepted 
among his peers without it. However, 
even the child who is properly fitted 
and trained prior to entering school 
must cope with the initial reactions of 
his classmates. The teacher’s rôle as a 
member of the treatment team and 
counselor to the parents is to identify 
the dangers inherent in these situations 
and to take positive steps to circumvent 
them. 


Introduction to Class 


The initial contact between the am- 
putee child and the class should not be 
fortuitous. It is better that the teacher 
and parent together agree upon some 
plan for introducing the child. A num- 
ber of methods have been used ranging 
from no introduction (for example, 
when the child is already known to a 
majority of the class) to what might 
be considered an ostentatious or aggres- 
sive presentation. Experience has shown 
that introducing the child to his class- 
mates had the most salutary results 
when both child and class had been 
previously prepared for the event in a 
non-dramatic, frank manner. A prac- 
tical plan includes: 


A. <A meeting between the parent and 
teacher 


Some insight into the personality of 
the child may be derived by the teacher 
at this time. Forewarned in this way, 
some of the more obvious pitfalls in 
the teacher-child and child-class inter- 
actions may be avoided. 


B. Development of personal familiar- 
ity between the teacher and child 


before he is introduced to the other 
children 


Presentation to an entirely new 
group, and in the case of children 
starting school, into a totally new and 
threatening situation may be a shock. 
This can be buffered by the prior de- 
velopment of rapport between the 
teacher and the child so that he 
ceives an ally in the teacher, The in 
meeting may also serve to dissipate any 


feelings of strangeness which the teach- 
er herself might entertain, 


per- 
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The teacher should inform the class 
of the child’s impending arrival and of 
his physical condition. This discussion 
will be most effective when conducted 
matter-of-factly and with only casual 
reference to disability. Its effectiveness 
may be enhanced by greater emphasis 
upon the extent of functional restora- 
tion afforded by the prosthesis than on 
the remaining disability. If in the dis- 
cussion of the prosthesis the high degree 
of scientific achievement it represents 
is underscored, the status position of 
the child may benefit. 


D. Presentation to the class 


No one technique can be considered 
best for all situations. One method may 
be a simple introduction with no fur- 
ther ado, after which the child is per- 
mitted to find his own level in the 
normal social interaction of the class. 
If, in the judgment of the teacher it is 
warranted, the introduction may also 
include a simple demonstration of the 
functional ability of the child. In no 
case should the introduction be used to 
make a special person of him. It should 
not be protracted or excessively person- 
al. If the steps up to this point have 
been effective, the teacher’s job in in- 
troducing the child is fulfilled, although 
particularly in the early stages she 
should be in a position to re-enter the 
Situation to maintain desirable interac- 
tions. 

Underlying these empirically derived 
recommendations is the following theo- 
retical rationale. When a proper intro- 
duction to the class is made and the 
child unselfconsciously demonstrates his 
Sie proficiency, it is likely that 

e accepted by the other chil- 

“a Pog other children do not now 
perience the anxiety which 

often accompanies dealings with those 


who are “different”. They need not feel 
the strain that laymen experience when 
meeting an amputee. In the latter situ- 
ation the strain experienced by the non- 
amputee makes him feel uncomfortable 
and resentful of the special adjustment 
he must make to the amputee. He may 
therefore employ avoidance techniques 
which are seen by the amputee as rejec- 
tion thus accentuating the strain in 
this interpersonal relationship. Chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are likely to 
dissipate their feelings of strain and 
resentment by aggression as well as 
avoidance. Anything which reduces the 
strain-provoking potential of the am- 
putee thus leads to better interperson- 
al relations. 


E. Parents’ role 


The task for the teacher will be sim- 
plified to whatever extent the child has 
been prepared by the parent. Although 
parent-child relationships cannot be con- 
sidered here, one aspect may be men- 
tioned. The child must be prepared for 
rebuffs without being sensitized to look 
for insults. For example, with younger 
children, there are many games which 
involve group activities calling for hand- 
holding. While there are no figures 
dealing with the scope of this problem, 
it is our impression that resistance to 
hand-holding per se is not too important. 
When it does happen, however, it cer- 
tainly has a traumatic potential. This 
is a situation which might lead to with- 
drawal on the part of the child if im- 
mediate corrective steps are not taken. 
In this case the most expeditious action 
is for the teacher herself to take hold 
of the child’s prosthesis, preferably 
without any other comment, and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the incident by 
selecting the next partner for the am- 
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putee from among those without aver- 
sion. , 

These recommendations arose from 
a number of experiences. Some illus- 
trative incidents were: 

A gir], the youngest of three children, 
described by her mother as very extro- 
verted, if not exhibitionistic, was intro- 
duced to the class by the teacher. Prior 
to this Mrs. P. had met with the teach- 
er and discussed her daughter's in- 
troduction. The child was immediately 
accepted into the group and soon was 
demonstrating her arm to all comers. 
She is presently in the fifth grade and 
has had only one really negative en- 
counter. At that time, characteristically 
enough, she reciprocated with a tart 
comeback and felt herself to be the 
“victor”. Although she does not particu- 
larly care for the scholastic aspect of 
school she is quite the social butterfly. 

Another child, a nine-year-old girl 
was badly burned in an electrical acci- 
dent, losing her arm at the shoulder, 
was re-introduced to her classmates af- 
ter a prolonged absence. Since she was 
previously known to the class, only a 
cursory attempt to prepare her and the 
class for her return was made. This 
child became withdrawn and highly de- 
fensive in her responses to the questions 
of her classmates. This situation did not 
improve until the teacher, concerned 
with the turn of events, sought the help 
of the child’s guardian and a social 
worker trained in the rehabilitation of 
amputees. Armed with the information 
given to her by them, the teacher re- 
established control of the situation and 
at last report had partially mended the 
rift between the child and the class. 

In a third instance, a boy of thirteen 
who had lost both arms and a girl of 
twelve who had lost one arm were ad- 
mitted to school simultaneously. Tn this 


case care was taken to acquaint the 
teacher with the nature of their disa- 
bilities and with the extent of the chil- 
dren’s functional capability. Secondly, 
the class was carefully apprised of the 
physical condition of its two newest 
members, after which the children were 
introduced. At this time, with somewhat 
more ostentation than is usual, the chil- 
dren demonstrated their ability to 
handle and transport various objects. 
In addition, they answered questions 
which members of the class asked about 
their artificial arms. 

These two children were unable to 
recall the development of a single nega- 
tive reaction between either of them and 
members of their class. On the contrary, 
they believed that they occupied en- 
tirely satisfactory social positions among 
their schoolmates. This pair soon be- 
came known as “Captain and Mrs. 
Hook,” but interestingly enough, the 
term had no derogatory connotation for 
either of them and was mentioned with 
a sense of pride. 

These anecdotes also illustrate that 
although successful integration of the 
child amputee into the normal school 
life is not solely dependent upon the 
teacher's ròle, her mediation can con- 
tribute effectively to that end. 


Degree of Disability 

The usefulness of the procedures out- 
lined above is reinforced by a funda- 
mental knowledge of the effectiveness 
with which the amputee child is capable 
of performing. The child with an ampu- 
tation of the leg or of the lower levels 
of the arm is generally capable of the 
physical activity required in school. The 
problem with the lower extremity am- 
putee is perhaps less serious than with 
the arm amputee. The function 


the a al res- 
toration afforded by artificial le 
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perior to that of artificial arms (4). 
Children who have lost a leg can move 
about and carry out work without a 
great deal of difficulty. In so doing, 
their appearance is generally not too 
conspicuous. This becomes less true as 
the level of amputation approaches the 
hip and especially when both sides are 
involved. 

This is not to say that a number of 
problems for leg amputees do not re- 
main, e.g., a child’s functioning and 
appearance in gym classes where shorts 
are often required.* On the other hand, 
the arm amputee is generally more con- 
spicuous and the available prostheses do 
not restore function to the degree afford- 
ed in lower extremity prostheses. Des- 
pite this, the unilateral amputee is gen- 
erally capable of all the functional re- 
quirements of school life. A rough esti- 
mate of the degree of functional loss 


guard against em- 
e development of 


adults are able to manipulate and con- 
trol those around them as well as to ex- 
press hostility safely. The major point 
to consider in regard to invalidism is 
that despite the observed maladadjust- 
ment and frequent self-harm incurred, 
the individual utilizing it does derive 
certain satisfactions, 

Invalidism, therefore, will not be re- 
sorted to unless it “pays off”, Since it is 
relatively easy for the child to employ 
this mechanism in the home setting, he 
may also try to utilize it in school. Tea- 
cher and classmate can very easily con- 
tribute to this neurotic pattern by in- 
judicious and misplaced feelings of sym- 
pathy or pity. On the other hand, if in- 
validism, as differentiated from real in- 
ability, is recognized and combatted, the 
job of the teacher becomes much simpler 
and her efforts contribute to the abate- 
ment or abandonment of this mechan- 
ism. From another standpoint other 
children are quick to recognize manipu- 
lative attempts and to downgrade the 
child both in status and acceptance, 
This may in turn serve to reinforce the 
neurotic pattern and very often cause 
the withdrawal of the child from social 
Situations and further distort his inter- 
personal relationships, 


Obtainable Goals 


Realistically there js only 
for the amputee child: 
pletely integrated i 
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reasonable and achievable goals for the 
disabled child. 

Successful experiences arising from 
achieved goals contribute to the devel- 
opment of self-esteem and counteract 
the previously noted tendency toward 
self-devaluation. They can also serve to 
buttress social status. With increasing 
self-esteem and improving social status, 
growth of independence may be ex- 
pected. Not until the child has achieved 
a reasonable measure of independence 
can equality in peer relationships be 
attained. 

In this connection a distinction 
should be made between true independ- 
ence, which is based upon a person's 
realistic appraisal of his condition and 
potential, and pseudo-independence, 
which represents a protective mecha- 
ism which masks a refusal to face the 
reality situation. True independence has 
been achieved when the child is not 
only able to use proferred help, but 
when he is also able to ask for it in ap- 
propriate circumstances. 

It is not unusual for a disabled in- 


dividual to resent aid which is offered 
him. While this might be a function of 
pseudo-independence and thus reflec- 
tive of an undesirable psychological at- 
titude, it might also be the response of 
a person justifiably insulted by totally 
unnecessary offers of help. Particularly 
hard to bear is the devaluation of the 
amputee as a person which is often im- 
plicit in the offer of aid. Unnecessary 
offers of help might contribute to low- 
ering the status of the child by placing 
him in a subordinate position, as well 
as one which sets him off from his 
peers. It also contributes to the self- 
derogation to which such children are 
very susceptible. Assistance is less likely 
to be judged out of order if the donor 
is aware that it is helpful only when 
the recipient desires it. This means that 
although a person may need assistance, 
he does not always want it. To accept 
help in such circumstances might serve 
to provide trivial satisfactions at the 


cost of something infinitely more import- 
ant—self-esteem. 
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The Student and His 


Total Environment* 


By CLARK KERR 
Chancellor of the University of California, Berkeley 


7 ' 7 HEN THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
in 1779, introduced his “Bill 
for the More General Diffusion 

of Knowledge,” he was prompted by a 

realization of the supreme importance 

of education to a free society. His clear 
recognition of the dynamic nature of 
the relationship between education and 
freedom which has been adopted as the 
theme of this Conference is evident in 

Section I of his bill, from which I quote 

the two main arguments introducing 


his proposal to set up a system of free 
public education: 


it appeareth that however cer- 
tain forms of government are better 
calculated than others to protect in- 
dividuals in the free exercise of their 
natural rights, . . . yet experience 
hath shewn, that even’ under the best 
forms, those entrusted with power have, 
in time, and by slow operations per- 
verted it into tyranny; and it is believed 
that the most effectual means of pre- 
venting this would be, to illuminate, as 
far as practicable, the minds of the 
people at large, and more especially to 
give them knowledge of those facts, 
which history exhibiteth, that, possessed 
thereby of the experience of other ages 
and countries, they may be enabled to 
know ambition under all its shapes, and 
Prompt to exert their natural powers to 
defeat its purposes; 
PANG. aris Se is generally true that 
people will be happiest whose laws are 
best, and are best administered, and that 
laws will be wisely formed, and honest- 
ly administered, in proportion as those 
who form and administer them are wise 
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and honest; whence it becomes expedi- 
ent for promoting the public happiness 
that those persons whom nature hath 
endowed with genius and virtue, should 
be rendered by liberal education worthy 
to receive, and able to guard the sacred 
deposit of the rights and liberties of 
their fellow citizens, and that they 
should be called to that charge without 
regard to wealth, birth, or other acci- 
dental condition or circumstance. 


From these excerpts, it is clear that 
Jefferson conceived the two functions 
of education in a new society to be the 
development of leaders, and the en- 
lightenment of the minds of all citizens 
so that they may be able to exercise their 
freedom intelligently, and to protect it. 
Those to be educated as leaders, more- 
over, are to be selected on the grounds 
of ability, “without regard to wealth, 
birth, or other accidental condition or 
circumstances.” 

It is fair to say that this concept still 
represents our ideal of education, and 
that to a large extent our aspirations to- 
ward this concept have shaped our 
present educational system. Because, 
following Jefferson, we conceive that 
education is the chief and best road to 
advancement, and bec, 
differ considerably ir 
and abilities, we h 
tional system ] 


ause our citizens 
2 their interests 
ave made our educa- 
arge and diverse, 
Because our population is growing 
enormously, our educational system is 
going to get larger. Its diversification 
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also may well increase, responding to 
increasing demands for specially 
trained experts and leaders. But the 
growing size and increasing diversity of 
our educational system carry a potential 
threat to the very ideal of education 
from which, initially, they grew. 

Jefferson, living in a pre-industrial 
society (what we would call today an 
under-developed economy), and in an 
age when one intelligent man could 
reasonably assume all knowledge to be 
his province, could have no pre-vision 
of the many different kinds of specialists 
and experts which the free system of 
public education he advocated would 
in our day be called upon to develop. 
He therefore could not have foreseen 
our present danger of educating each 
man to be a specialist in a narrow pro- 
fessional or occupational skill (whether 
this skill be nuclear physics or poultry 
husbandry), while leaving him un- 
familiar with his neighbor's concerns, 
ignorant of the larger world and its af- 
fairs. Such a man as this cannot be the 
able guardian of his own interest and 
freedom that Jefferson envisioned; 
and he is certainly not equipped to pass 
judgment on common concerns. He 
will all too easily surrender his right of 
choice to anyone who desires it—or, 
if he finds the world sufficiently con- 
fusing, may even demand that he be 
relieved of the burden of making 
choices. 

David Riesman and Erich Fromm, 
among other observers, have given us 
important insights into the compulsion 
felt by such an individual to seek es- 
cape from the freedom which he is 
neither intellectually nor emotionally 
equipped to handle. The tendency to- 
ward escape is accentuated by the 
complexity and impersonality of mod- 
ern life, in which it happens all too 


frequently that a person is isolated not 
only in his occupation, but is forced in- 
to a position of moral isolation as well. 
Totalitarian systems, both left-and right- 
wing, are able to offer him a numbing, 
irrational attraction which is one of 
the most deadly dangers of our time. 

Moreover, even though he may not 
be attracted by an overtly totalitarian 
system, he may still surrender his in- 
dependence to the force of group opin- 
ions and group standards. This grow- 
ing tendency to submit the private per- 
sonality to group standards is explored 
both entertainingly and forebodingly by 
William H. Whyte in his recent book, 
“The Organization or Man.” 

Another recent book, one not yet 
officially published, (“Changing Val- 
ues in College” by Philip E. Jacob), 
indicates that the typical American un- 
dergraduate today may be the perfect 
“organization man” in embryo. He 
cheerfully expects “to conform to the 
economic status quo and to receive am- 
ple rewards for dutiful and productive 
effort.” He anticipates “no die-hard 
struggle for survival of the fittest as 
each seeks to gratify his own desires, 
but rather an abundance for all as each 
one teams up with his fellow self-seekers 
in appointed places on the American 
assembly-line.” The top-listed rewards 
which he craves from his higher edu- 
cation are “Vocational preparation, and 
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not be too high, —we must take care, in 
short, that a good balance is kept be- 
tween the benefits and the dangers of 
specialization. But Mr. Whyte’s “or- 
ganization man” and Mr. Jacob's typi- 
cal undergraduate seem actually to 
enjoy paying the too-high price; they 
seem to find the lessening of their in- 
dividual independence a good thing. In 
them, individual conscience has been 
displaced by blind acceptance of group 
standards, and loyalty has become an 
end in itself. In them, the balance be- 
tween the benefits and dangers of spe- 
cialization has been virtually lost. 
Perhaps, in view of Mr. Jacob’s dis- 
couraging profile of the typical American 
undergraduate, I am being over-confi- 
dent in proposing that our schools 
should take the responsibility of help- 
ing to preserve, and where necessary 
to restore, this balance. Their greatest 
problem for today and for years to come 
is to unite the equally urgent demands 
from our technology and from our so- 
ciety into a system of education which 
will create the proper balance within 
itself and within each individual stu- 
dent. Mr. Jacob does find, however, that 
Some small colleges, and even some 
schools or divisions of large public uni- 
versities, have been able to create 
environments favorable to a redirection 
of student values. Perhaps, therefore, 
it is reasonable to explore what should 


be done by our schools to meet this 
challenge, 


As an ap 
should like t 


Second 


ability to make these choices will not 
be gained by experience with democratic 
procedures alone, but that these will 
be meaningful to the student only if 
he knows to what ends they are directed 
—if he understands that they are the 
means by which a free society is main- 
tained, and if he knows the conse- 
quences which follow from abandon- 
ment of either the means or the ends. 
Third, I would argue that a student 
must have certain kinds of knowledge 
—a familiarity with the large society — 
in order to understand the meaning of 
his choice, and to relate his choice to 
its effects. And finally, it seems neces- 
sary, if the student is to accept the val- 
ues of this free society, that he feel 
himself a member of it. 

These insights provide a framework 
for the implementation of our educa- 
tional policy in three arcas: curriculum 
planning within the schools; curriculum 
articulation among schools; and value- 
oriented planning for extracurricular 
student concerns. Our object should 
be the same in every instance: courses, 
programs, and all other facilities of the 
educational system should strengthen 
the student's Capacity to live in a free 
society as a responsible citizen, and 
should treat the development of his 
personal talents and particular skills as 
an integral aspect of this aim. The ob- 
ject, in sum, should be to neutralize 
divisive pressures by treating specialized 
fields of knowledge as developments 
from the same broad base of underlying 
knowledge, principles, and values. 

In the curriculum of every school, 
from the upper elementary grades to 
the universities, I believe that this aim 
can be realized best by emphasizing a 
core program of general education for 
all students, irrespective of their spe- 
Cialized interests. Courses which cover 
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basic concepts in the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the physical sciences 
should be taught not only to impart 
facts, but to familiarize each student 
with the cultural, intellectual and ethi- 
cal traditions of western civilization— 
to teach him the habits of mind by 
which our society has developed and up- 
on which it depends. This will give him 
a base of values from which to judge 
ideas and to make choices among them. 

As the student moves through the 
school system, general education should 
be a link between his own studies at 
every level, and a link to the work of 
others; he will then be able to view his 
occupational or professional training 
from a broad enough perspective to re- 
late it to the activities of others, and to 
world affairs. 

Moreover, a close articulation among 
school curricula in their general edu- 
cational work should contribute to a 
fluid and rational pattern of specializa- 
tion. 

The student’s selection of an occu- 
pation might be made in high school 
or could be postponed to the college 
level; within that period, he would be 
offered alternative opportunities at every 
level but would not be committed to a 
program which would preclude his go- 
ing on to more advanced work. 

Any such integration of general edu- 
cation studies would pose some very 
serious problems of equivalence, since 
it would be impossible to standardize 
course content. The range of capacity 
and interest within any group of high 
school seniors, for example, would pre- 
clude the kind of uniform teaching 
which is customary in Germany or in 
any school system where students are 
sorted out early, by future occupation 
or class, and kept apart throughout 
their school careers. We would have to 
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find ways to adapt course materials for 
different groups without destroying the 
basic unity of content and approach. 
But these difficulties do not lessen the 
necessity to extend the area of shared 
knowledge, or to strengthen the moral 
ties among men and to confirm their 
democratic allegiances. These questions, 
rather, should be added to our list of 
challenging tasks. 

Of the four propositions listed above 
as a program for working toward a pos- 
itive democratic education, three are 
related directly, though not exclusively, 
to the curriculum. The first states, as a 
matter of principle, that no educational 
program may narrow its objectives to 
exclude preparation for citizenship. The 
second takes the position that citizen- 
ship must be taught explicitly,—that 
every student must know of democratic 
processes, values, and ethical aims, and 
must understand the forces that threat- 
en democracy. The third calls for a 
minimum general education so that the 
student can relate value choices to so- 
cial consequences. 

The fourth proposition, however— 
that the student must feel himself a 
part of his society—cannot be imple- 
mented to any large degree in the curri- 
culum. Integration, as such, cannot be 
taught; each person must achieve it pri- 
vately, in a complicated meshing of 
emotions, personality, and mind with 
numerous stimuli. Not the student as 
a student, but only the total individual, 
can feel himself a part of society. If, 
rome the he acl tk 
a oe _ s positive identi- 
i aocratie patterns of 
life, the schools must also influence the 
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thing he learns may touch his moral 
sense profoundly or excite his imagina- 
tion. His entire life may take direction 
from contact with a new point of view 
or idea. But to be on easy terms with 
the larger society, a student must trans- 
cend the formal environment of the 
classroom. He must become capable of 
independent thought and critical judg- 
ment, of choosing moral ends and se- 
lecting appropriate means, of evaluating 
alternatives correctly, of working effec- 
tively with others—he must, in short, 
learn to direct his life as a mature and 
independent human being. 

If the work in the classroom has been 
done well, he will be equipped to earn 
his living, and will have a value system 
to live by. But it is primarily outside the 
classroom that these other capacities 
are acquired. Like the intellectual skills, 
these too must be trained; but the train- 
ing, instead of being concentrated into 
small doses offered during scheduled 
account for only 
about 15 hours of the average college 
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equally be characterized as important 
educational facilities. 

It must be a part of educational policy 
to create this total environment wherein 
students can practice for maturity — 
wherein they can help educate one an- 
other. If unity is provided by the demo- 
cratic content and procedure of instruc- 
tion and in extracurricular activities, 
the utmost diversity is needed in areas 
of instruction and in extracurricular 
activities. Only the combination of unity 
and diversity will meet the needs of the 
larger society; and only within such a 
total environment can the student be- 
come a well-balanced individual, capa- 
ble of both specialized work and demo- 
cratic citizenship, able to evaluate the 
new because he is firmly committed to 
the underlying permanence of values, 

As school dean or counselor, each of 
you has an important part to play in 
helping to create and maintain this fa- 
vorable total environment in your own 
institution. You have some special prob- 
lems, too, because the particular stu- 
dents whom you guide and counsel are 
Women, who will be required during 
their lives to make certain choices and 
adjustments not expected of men. It 
seems to me that an education for dem- 
ocratic citizenship, as | have described 
it here in general terms and very briefly, 
would be at least equally important for 
the woman as for the man student. It 
would prepare her to undertake civic 
and community responsibilities capably; 
and it would give her inner resources 
and Perspective which should prove 
helpful in counteracting some of the 
day-to-day irritations which 
seem to obscure the rew 
of family life for all but the most dedi- 
cated of wives and mothers Cand even, 
no doubt, for the dedicated, if they 
would admit it!) Moreover, jt would 
help her keep interested in t 
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world, and would encourage her to go 
on learning, so that when the time ar- 
rives that her family no longer needs 
her full attention she can resume her 
special interests if she wishes, or perhaps 
even develop a new specialty. As you 
all know, many writers on women’s ed- 
ucation stress the difficulties created in 
a woman’s life today by changes at two 
points—the first, when her family be- 
gins to demand all her time, and the 
second, when her maturing family ceas- 
es to demand all her time. The adjust- 
ment at both these points, and perhaps 
especially at the second point, may be 
extremely difficult for her. I believe that 
a good general education, in a favorable 
total educational environment as I have 
characterized it briefly above, can do 
much to ease the transition at both 
points. I believe that a woman who re- 
ceives such an education can be a hap- 
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pier person and a more useful member 
of society because of it. 

Free society, if it is to remain free, 
requires well-rounded  citizens—both 
men and women—who are willing, 
qualified, and accustomed to make their 
own choices. For liberty is the right to 
choose—to face alternatives, to select 
among them wisely and confidently, and 
to be willing to live with the results of 
the choices. If the educational system is 
to help produce citizens capable of ex- 
ercising and safeguarding such liberty, 
it must provide the kind of environment 
which I have sketched here for you—an 
environment full of alternative oppor- 
tunities, of opportunities to make inde- 
pendent decisions. Only in this way can 
our system of education make its great- 
est contribution to a free, responsible, 
and satisfying society. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH, Teacher 
East Meadow, N. Y., Public Schools 


THE Younc TRAVELER In SOUTH AMERI- 
ca. By Margaret Faraday. N. Y. Dutton. 
1957. $3.50. 

Here is a story that will open the door to 
a warm apprcciation and understanding of 
our South American neighbors. Two young- 
sters go to join their parents in Chile. They 
land in Rio and explore much of the sur- 
rounding country. Later they journey through 
many of the Latin American countries. Ex- 
cellent collateral reading for youngsters who 
are studying South America. 


Tom Prrrman, USAF. By Rutherford 
Montgomery. N. Y. Duell, Sloane and Pearce. 
1957- $3.00. 

Tom Pittman enlisted in the Air Force as 
a private and worked his way up to the rank 
of captain. He became one of the Air Force’s 
“four-headed monsters;” a pilot, a navigator, 
a bombardier, and a radar man. The story 
of this stubborn Scotch-Irish lad will appeal 
to all boys. Incidentally, the book gives an 
excellent picture of the United States Air 
Force. 


Your Wonpverrut Wortp OF SCIENCE. 
By Mae and Ira Freeman. Illustrated by Rene 
Martin, N. Y. Random House. 1957. $1.95. 


This very easy-to-read book will tell young- 
sters in the middle elementary grades much 
about the earth, the sun, and the weather, 
Such topics as rocks, air, water, heat and cold 
are also covered. A simple, yet sound, intro- 
duction to the physical world. 

THERE'S ADVENTURE In Atomic Eyn- 
ERGY. By Julian May. Chicago. Popular 
Mechanics Press, 1957. $2.50 i 


Here is another in the Popular Mechanic 
Carecr Book series, These books provide à 
cellent reading for secondary school yo “4 
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The Nature of Mental Illness: 
Diversity of Psychiatric Opinion* 


By FREDERICK H. LUND and HARRY J. GLOSSER 


Temple University, 


HAT PROFESSIONAL opinion is 
divided on basic issues in the 
field of mental and personality 

disorders is apparent from a recent sur- 
vey designed to tap the views of prac- 
ticing psychiatrists and clinical psychol- 
ogists. The present report is a summary 
of the essential findings of this survey, 

Much of the disunity and diversity of 
opinion stems from stil] lingering Freud- 
ian concepts and the outmoded dualism 
of mind and body as distinct spheres of 
action. The psychodynamics of Freud 
with its emphasis on the interplay of 
contending psychic forces as the source 
of most mental disease is especially de- 
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fluence of experience psychogenic fac- 
tors) call attention to the frequency 
with which mental disturbances are 
symptomatic of biochemical disturb- 
ances, 

Terhune, Yale professor of Psychia- 
try, in his appeal for a more scientific 
approach finds “the conclusion inescap- 
able that all mental disorder . . . . is the 
result of a disturbance in normal physi- 
ology, the whole doubtless influenced 
49s iY disturbing environmental fac- 
tors” (54), 

Hoagland, of the Worcester Founda- 
tion of Experimental Biology, puts it 
this way: “Mental disease as a form of 
behavior must ultimately be comprehen- 
sible in terms of its concomitant molecu- 
lar Physiology. A behaving disembodied 
psyche is a meaningless concept.” (18) 


The Problem 
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compatibility from the stand- 
point of diagnosis and treatment? 

3. Is there any large-scale adherence 
to the theory and methodology of 
Freud? 

4. Is present thinking about mental 
and personality disorders more in 
keeping with psychological dual- 
ism or with the concept of the 
individual as a biological unit? 

5. How wide a berth is being given 
to Freudian emphasis on the 
psychodynamics of sex? 

6. Are emotional experiences of in- 
fancy and early childhood still 
held to be basic to many person- 
ality disorders of adult life? 

7. Is there a tendency to accept 
simultaneously the — psychody- 
namics of Freud and the physio- 
psychic relations presupposed in 
personality disorders having their 
origin in disturbances of homeo- 
stasis and the stress response sys- 
tem? 

3. Is the use of shock therapy gen- 
erally accepted? 

9. To what extent are the views of 
psychologists and psychiatrists at 
variance? 


The Procedure 


Various procedures were considered 
for exploring the questions raised in 
this study. After due consideration of 
all the factors involved, it was decided 
to utilize the questionnaire technique. 
The general methodology employed was 
as follows: First, a large number of 
statements covering the nature, cause, 
and treatment of mental and personality 
disturbances were collected from scien- 
tific and well-sponsored sources. From 
these statements, one hundred items 
were selected, grouped according to con- 
tent, and identified as, “An Inventory 


of Attitudes and Opinions in the Field 
of Mental and Personality Disorders.” 
This inventory was then administered to 
a fairly representative group of psychia- 
trists and psychologists. 

The inventory used in the present 
study appears at the close of this article. 
In the column on the left the percent- 
ages appearing below the “Yes”, “No” 
and “?” represent the distribution of 
responses to each item by the psychia- 
trists. 

It will be noted that some of the 
statements appearing in the inventory 
contain more than one idea. This was 
all but unavoidable since it seemed de- 
sirable, in an opinion survey of this 
type, to retain the statements in their 
original form, or in the form in which 
they appeared in the original source. 
Moreover, the respondent had the al- 
ternative of encircling the “?” in the 
event he was unable to agree or dis- 
agree with a statement in its entirety. 

The present report covers the re- 
turns from 150 psychiatrists and clini- 
cal psychologists. The 75 participating 
psychiatrists were virtually all employed 
in institutions. The cooperation of insti- 
tutions was sought only where we were 
assured of full participation by mem- 
bers of the psychiatric staff. 


Findings 
The most important findings based 
on the inventory may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. On the significance of early child- 
hood experiences in relation to 
personality disorders (Items 1 to 
9). 

a. Psychiatrists represented in 
this study are generally agreed 
that mental illness and mal- 
adjustments of later life are 
traceable in many instances to 
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experiences of infancy and 
early childhood. 

b. On the other hand they large- 
ly oppose or question the 
view (1) that emotional 
states in infancy and early 
childhood are typically phy- 
siogenic in nature (i.e., due 
to physical feelings and sen- 
sations) and (2) that psy- 
chiatric disorders of this 
period are physiopsychic in 
nature, 

c. There is also general opposi- 
tion to the view that language 
skills and inner-speech (ab- 
sent in early years) have any- 
thing to do with the shifting 
nature and absence of recall 
of early emotional experi- 
ences, 

. As to the personality effects 
of self-demand feeding vs. 
regulated feeding opinion is 
divided. 

On the Physiologic and biological 

approach (Items 12, 13, 14, 18, 

20, 21, 23, a7, 3:15, 

a. Participating psychiatrists are 
divided (half agreeing, half 
Opposing or questioning) the 
following concepts: 

C1) Mental disorders illustrate 
the same pathological prin- 
ciples as other diseases. 

c25 Every psychic sequence pre- 
supposes a coincident phy- 

siological sequence, 

There is evidence of under- 

lying Physiological disorders 

in most mental diseases, 

C4) Functional disorders are 
without physical counte 

parts. 

The organism possesses a 

certain amount of “adapta- 
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tion energy” which may be 
depleted through stress, 
leading to increased suscep- 
tibility to future stress. 

b. Nine out of ten oppose or 
question the view (1) that 
disturbed physiology is basic 
to most mental disease, (2) 
that explanatory concepts of 
psychic phenomena must ul- 
timately be found in basic 
sciences of physiology and 
neurology. 


3. On Freudian and psychoanalytic 


concepts (Items 32, 33, 42, 44, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 75, 76, 80, 82, 
83, 86). 

a. About the same number of 
psychiatrists accept as reject 
or question the following: 

C1) Paranoia is a defense sys- 
tem against 
homosexuality. 

(2) Anxiety neuroses arise from 
the repression of hostility 
and sexual libido, primarily 
in childhood. 

C3) An electra complex may be 
the underlying cause of 
enuresis in girls, 

C4) A son’s desire for his moth- 
er leads him to hate his 
father (Oedipus complex) 
and everyone to whom he 
transfers that hatred. 

(5) The girl’s love for her 
father is mixed with envy 
because the father possesses 
a penis which she does not. 

b. The majority of psychiatrists 
(55-82% ) accept the fol- 
lowing: R 

C1) The psychotic seeks infan- 
tile pleasures—often undis- 
guised narcissistic, autoero- 
tic, symbolic. 
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(2) In many instances enuresis 
is a form of social aggres- 
sion. 

(3) In psychosexual develop- 
ment the anal stage is rath- 
er well defined and early 
identified. 

c. While the majority oppose 
(36-59% ), a minority still 
accepts (13-36%) the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Nail-biting is a particular 
form of unconscious mas- 
turbation. 

(2) Stuttering occurs in indi- 
viduals whose libido has 
become fixed at the oral 
erotic stage of development. 

C3) Every thirst for knowledge 
is a “desexualized form of 
sexual curiosity. 

C4) Obesity develops as a. de- 
fense and a displacement of 
primitive oral cannibalism. 

C5) Hysteria is the result of sex- 
ual experiences which have 
been incompletely repressed 
into the unconscious. 

C6) Neuroses can be traced 
back to sexual conflicts of 
infancy. 

On schizophrenia (Items 19, 51, 

52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60). 

a. The majority agree: 

C1) That schizophrenic psy- 
choses represent a regres- 
sion to the narcissistic stage 
of development. 

(2) That, in schizophrenic pa- 
tients, stupor may be re- 
garded as a security opera 
tion designed to immobilize 
anxiety. 

(3) That the schizoid personali- 
ty shows pronounced de- 


fects in the repression of 
infantile fantasies. 

b. The majority reject the view: 

(1) That genetic or constitu- 
tional factors play a vital 
part in the development of 
schizophrenia. 

(2) That physiological disturb- 
ances are primary factors in 
schizophrenia. 

c. However, eighty per cent be- 
lieve that both psychogenic 
and organic factors may be 
involved. 

d. Eighty to ninety per cent re- 
ject or question the view that 
physiological disturbances— 
endocrine, circulatory or 
metabolic—are primary fac- 
tors in schizophrenia. 

On manic-depressive psychoses 

(Items 62, 63). 

a. In this case, opinion is di- 
vided as to the relative im- 
portance of psychic and phy- 
sical factors. Equal numbers 
accepting and rejecting the 
following: 

(1) Defective homeostasis is ba- 
sic to the manic-depressive 
psychoses. 

(2) Manic-depressive psychoses 
are of psychogenic origin 
and all physiological dis- 
turbances are but the con- 
sequences of mental dis- 
turbances. 


6. On training and discipline 


CItems 35, 37, 38). 

a. Opinion is divided on the 
importance of training, self- 
discipline and frustration tol- 
erance in the development of 
neuroses. 


On shock treatment (It 
on CItems 96, 
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a. Opinion is divided as to 
whether the beneficial effects 
in this case are due primarily 
to factors operating at the 
mental level or at the physio- 
logical level. 

8. On genetic and constitutional 

factors (Items 19, 60). 

a. Fully three-fourths of the psy- 
chiatrists oppose or question 
C1) the view that inheritance 
or constitution play a vital 
part in the development of 
most mental illness, (2) the 
view that family inheritance 
plays a part in the develop- 
ment of schizonphrenia. 

9. Psychiatric vs. psychological 
opinion. 

a. Virtual unanimity of opinion 
exists on eighty-one per cent 
of the items, 

b. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences of opinion are ex- 
pressed on the following 
items, with clinical psycholo- 
gists showing a higher per- 
centage of acceptance than 
psychiatrists: 

C1) Prolonged worry about pos- 
sible events is made possi- 
ble only through the Jan- 
guage medium (inner 
speech) (Item 8). 

(2) Defective homeostasis is ba- 
sic to the manic-depressive 
psychoses (Item 62). 

(3) Manic-depressive psychosis 
is in the main a disturbance 
related to ambition and the 
Striving for personal 
tige CItem 64), 

C4) At least some forms of adult 
homosexuality may be ac- 
counted for by a gene-con- 
trolled disarrangement in 
the balance between male 


pres-- 


and female maturation tend- 
encies (Item 78). 

(5) Shock therapy, as now prac- 
ticed, activates defense 
mechanisms at the cost of 
considerable and unneces- 
sary incidental damage 
Citem 99). 

c. Statistically significant differ- 
ences of opinion are express- 
ed on the following items, 
with clinical psychologists 
showing a greater tendency 
to oppose or question the 
items: 

C1) There is as yet no evidence 
that underlying physiologi- 
cal disturbances exist in the 
case of most mental disor- 
ders (Item 14). 

(2) The collective unconscious 

i contains the wisdom of the 
ages lying dormant in the 
brain (Item 25). 

C3) Manic-depressive psychoses 
are of psychogenic origin 
and all physiological dis- 
turbances are but the con- 
sequences of existing men- 
tal disturbances (Item 63). 

C4) A son’s desire for his mother 
leads him to hate his father 
and every one to whom he 
transfers this hatred (Oedi- 
pus complex) (Item 76). 

(5) Therapy cannot exist with- 
out direction; therefore, the 
nondirective method is not 
really therapy (Item 91). 


Conclusions 


The following general statements or 
conclusions are based on the above and 
other findings of the present study, 

1. Psychiatric opinion represented 

in this survey leans more strong- 
ly toward psychogenic than phys- 


Gen 


{ 


ee i 
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iogenic concepts of mental and 
personality disorders. 

The participating psychiatrists 
generally oppose physiological, 
biological, and biochemical ac- 
counts. 

A favorable attitude is shown to- 
ward the conflict dramas and the 
pschodynamics of Freudian and 
psycho-analytic theory, with par- 
tial or general acceptance shown 
for the following: 


a. The disturbing effects of 
Oedipus and Electra com- 
plexes. 


b. Regression phenomena among 
the mentally disturbed ex- 
hibited in narcissistic, auto- 
erotic and symbolic behavior. 

c. Regression expressed in ac- 
cordance with accepted 
(Freudian) psycho-sexual 
stages in development—oral, 
anal, homosexual. 

d. Foundations of many disor- 
ders laid in the early years of 
life. 

e. Lack of contact with the en- 
vironment, including delu- 
sional systems, represents a 
security operation—an escape 
or voluntary withdrawal from 
reality. 

The opinions of clinical psychol- 

ogists represented in this study 

are in general agreement with 
the opinions or attitudes €x- 

pressed by the psychiatrists. i 

As compared with the practicing 

psychiatrists, the Clinical psy- 

chologists are: 

a. More inclined to accept the 
existence of underlying physi- 
ological disturbances in most 
mental disorders, including 
the view that disturbances in 


6. 


b. Psychiatric 


homeostasis and inadequacies 
of the stress-response system 
are basic to some of the ma- 
jor psychoses. 

b. More inclined to oppose Freu- 
dian and psychodynamic con- 
cepts, including infantile sex- 
uality, Oedipus complexes 
and the view that psychiatric 
disorders are actually repress- 
ive in nature, serving to pro- 
tect the individual from real- 
ities too difficult to bear. 

c. Less opposed to the view that 
the language medium and 
inner speech (absent during 
infancy) are basic to worry, 
projection, and mental re- 
hearsal. 

d. More inclined to accept her- 
editary influences in the sus- 
ceptibility of the individual 
to mental and personality dis- 
orders. 

On the basis of the above find- 
ings the practicing psychiatrists 
seem unprepared, in the main, to 
accept the following views* ex- 
pressed recently by leading inves- 
tigators. 

a. Psychological phenomena oc- 
cur only as a result of physi- 
cal processes and basic bio- 
chemical reactions of the ner- 
vous system (Terhune, 54). 

medicine must 
find its answers in the physio- 
logy and pathology of the hu- 
man body and the influences 
exerted upon it by the en- 
vironment (Terhune, 54), 

c. Recent physiological studies 
show that many of the dis- 
eases assumed to be func- 
tional or of psychogenic ori- 


gin including the schizo- 


*The statements listed here are variations of those appearing in the inventory, 
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e. The old dichotomies of “men- 


” a 


tal and physical,” “functional 
and organic” are wrong and 
misleading since there can be 
no function without an organ 


phrenic are characterized by f. Studies dealing with the in- 

disturbed body chemistry cidents of schizophrenia in 

(Eaton 12). , particular lines of descent call 
d. Psychiatric disorders in child- attention to the importance 

hood are fundamentally phy- of hereditary factors (Kall- 

siopsychic in nature (Ter- mann 25, 26, 27). 

hune, 54). g. Susceptibility to psychic stress 


and to mental disease varies 
with the adequacy of body de- 
fenses and the adaptation 
processes associated with pit- 
uitary and adrenal cortex se- 


(Cobb, 9). cretions (Selye 48, 49, 50). 
AN INVENTORY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL AND PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


DIRECTIONS 


Below are a number of statements drawn from current texts and references 
dealing with mental and personality disorders. Differences in background and 
orientation are reflected in many of these statements. Some of them are clearly 
incompatible. 

It is requested that you draw a circle around one of the designations — YES— 
NO—?—appearing before each statement, thus indicating, in each case, whether 
you accept, reject or question the content of the statement. 

No identification of yourself or your institution should be made on the in- 
ventory. Our interests are quite impersonal and no reference will be made in any 


written or published material relating to this study by which the participating 
individuals or institutions can be identified, 


STATEMENTS 
The origin of many of our more serious personality prob- 
97.3 2.6 0 lems is to be found in the early years of life. (22) 
2. Yes No ? Psychiatric disorders of childhood are fu 
33.3 38.6 28  physiopsychic in nature. (54) 
3. Yes No ? A patient will understand his present difficulties when he 
30.6 33.3 36 ion their connection with infantile experiences. 


1. Yes No ? 


ndamentally 


4. Yes No ? Since the emotional experiences of infancy and early 
5.3 93.3 1.3 childhood are shallow and transitory, they can have little 


to do with personality disorders of later life. €32) 


5. Yes No ? When emotional states 


i in infancy and early childhood are 
i o 62.6 28 sustained, they are typically physiogenic in nature. (54) 
m no m ? Self-demand feeding in which nursing always rewards the 


child’s crying is better calculated to produce a confident 
and unneurotic 


ersonality than is calculated ti d> 
De G p ity than is calculated time feed 


7. Yes No ? Self-regulated feedin 


s without limitation in nursing time 
4 pLa .12 26.6 will not eliminate embernine: C57) oe 
E E No ? Prolonged worry about possible events is made possible 
TA A = toy through the language medium (inner speech). (32) 
. ? cutdren, sustained emotional states (socially i 
20 70.6 9.3 are impossible until fairl egies Gee 


y adequate language habits (al- 


lowing for mental rehearsal) have been developed. (32) 


aps 


10. Yes 
24 

11. Yes 
80 

12. Yes 
48 

13. Yes 
40 

14. Yes 
50.6 
15. Yes 
74.6 
16. Yes 
30.6 
17. Yes 
66.6 
18. Yes 
41.3 
19. Yes 
25.3 
20. Yes 
6.6 
21. Yes 
5.3 

22. Yes 
T7.3 
23. Yes 
41.3 
24. Yes 
74.6 
25. Yes 
25.3 
26. Yes 
8 

27. Yes 
85.3 
28. Yes 
64 

29. Yes 
86.6 
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If an individual could not think symbolically, he could 
not become ill psychologically. (42) 

The organic and psychological approaches in psychiatry 
are complementary, each providing a much-needed check 
against the over-enthusiastic claims of the other. (54) 
Mental disorders illustrate the same pathological prin- 
ciples as other diseases, are produced in the same way, 
and must be investigated in the same spirit of objective 
research. (54) 

In dealing with a psychological sequence, it is unnecessary 
to introduce or presuppose a coincident physiological se- 
quence. (45) 

There is as yet no evidence that underlying physiological 
disturbances exist in the case of most mental disorders. 


(37) 
The neuroses and the psychoses arise primarily from frus- 


trations or failure to affect an appropriate adjustment in 
the interplay of psychological and social forces. (37) 

‘All functional maladjustments are essentially alike in their 
basic etiology. (40) ; 
Emotional maladjustments are as susceptible of scientific 
study as are physical disorders. (37) . ; 

While physical disease involves primarily disturbances of 
the physiological and chemical processes, mental disease 
Cof the functional type) involves psychological and non- 


physical factors. CAI) . , 
Inheritance and constitution play a vital part in the de- 


velopment of most forms of mental illness. (54) 
The only explanatory concepts for psychology are those of 
the more basic biological sciences of physiology and neu- 


rology. (33) ; 
The large majority of mental illnesses develop from and 
by means of disturbed physiology. (24) 

‘actors are not the primary 


Emotional and environmental f f 1 
levelopment either of schizophrenia or of 


factors in the ¢ 
manic-depressive psychoses. (54) ; f 
The view that so-called functional disorders occur in the 


absence of physical counterparts is not founded in fact. 


9 D . 
m2 psychical apparatus may be divided into three parts 
or levels: the conscious, the pre-conscious, and the un- 


conscious. (57) f ; 
The collective unconscious contains the wisdom of the 
ages lying dormant in the brain. (4) 

À £ the “unconscious” is at bestinferen- 


Since the concept 0 c | 

tial rather than phenomenological, it belongs, the Sphere 

of allegory or mythology rather than, in ther sphere, of 
} thew sph 


science. (32) ` 3 
The ge. Ca is merely one aspect the psythological ak 
pect—of biological funetioniog ofthe organism: "(37)" $ 
There is a definite rel&tionshi ètween the-Kind of pef 
son and the type of disordet he develops if he ‘becomes 
mentally ill See È, a e a hg 

Much behavior pathology tesultg rom fixatiefis at particu- 
lar life periods, and from the indtequate resolution, of 


y po 7 
a? 
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30. Yes 
90.6 
31. Yes 
52 

32. Yes 
82.6 
33. Yes 
36 

34. Yes 
38.6 
35. Yes 
53.3 
36. Yes 
4 

37. Yes 
69.3 
38. Yes 
40 

39. Yes 
52 

40. Yes 
10.6 
41. Yes 
8 

42. Yes 
25.3 
43. Yes 
93.3 
44. Yes 
54.6 
45. Yes 
0 

46. Yes 
783) 
47. Yes 
33.3 
48. Yes 
6.6 

49. Yes 
12 

50. Yes 
12 
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conflicts which occur inevitably in the course of normal 
aturation. (6 
Failure to ll in the individual a reasonable degree 
of frustration tolerance is often an underlying factor in 
the development of mental and personality disorders. C6) 
An organism possesses a certain amount of adaptation 
energy” for meeting all dangerous or painful situations, 
and when it is employed to combat one type of attack, less 
is available to resist others. (22) ; 
The psychotic seeks infantile pleasure of a rudimentary, 
often undisguised type, such as narcissistic, autoerotic, 
symbolic, objectless pleasure. (1) : 
Neurosis can be traced back to the sexual conflicts*of in- 
fancy. (38) 
The symptoms of neurotic illness are substitutes for the 
satisfaction of sexual desires which have been représsed. 
38 


Sexual problems of adjustment are not causes but effects 
of neurotic character Structure. (20) 

All neuroses stem from severe birth anxiety, and all later 
anxiety can be interpreted in terms of birth anxiety, (4) 
Low frustration tolerance and a tendency to overreact to 
emotional stimuli are characteristic symptoms of the neu- 
rotic personality. (32) 
Inadequacies of discipline and self-restraint, coupled with 
an inadequate habit-system, are characteristic of the neu- 
rotic. (32) 

Instability and low dynanism are typical weaknesses if 
the personality structure of the neurasthenic. (32) 
Since the desire for superiority 
neurosis may be regarded as a dev 
War neurosis is based on a co 
hatred of one’s country. (14) 


is the universal goal, a 
ice for dominating. (43) 
nilict between love and 


al experiences which have 
been incompletely repressed into the unconscious, (56) 


Conversion symptoms are a symbolic expression of emo- 
tionally charged unconscious psychological content. (14) 

Anxiety neuroses arises from the repression of hostility 
and sexual libido, primarily in childhood. (8) 
veurasthenia may be ascribed to 

tion produced by sexual overactivity. (8) 


the anal-sadistic State. (20) 


is a form of hysteria induced by a 
pacity to compensate for her lack 
of a penis, (14) 


ed as a grand gesture, and so the in- 
or its suicide in order to prove his su- 
periority. (43) 


results from any form of isolation which 


n off from intimate social relationships for 
period of time, (44) 


cuts the perso 
an extended 


51. Yes 
6.6 

52 Yes 
17.3 
53. Yes 
81.3 
54. Yes 
22.6 
55. Yes 
16 

56. Yes 
37.3 
57. Yes 
54.6 
58. Yes 
57-3 
59. Yes 
80 

60. Yes 
18.6 
61. Yes 
57.3 
62. Yes 
33.3 
63. Yes 
29.3 
64. Yes 
18.6 
65. Yes 
76 

66. Yes 
36 

67. Yes 
20 

68. Yes 
74.6 
69. Yes 
37.6 
70. Yes 
48 

71. Yes 


No ? 
57.3 36 
No c 
36 46.6 
No ? 
9.3 9.3 
No ? 
41.3 36 
No ? 
44 40 
No ? 
25.3 37.3 
No ? 
14.6 30.6 
No p 
12 30.6 
No ? 
4 16 
No ? 
54.6 26.6 
No ? 
17:3 25.3 
No ? 
29.3 37.3 
No ? 
29.3 41.3 
No ? 
41.3 40 
No ? 
16 8 
No ? 
18.6 45.3 
No d 
36 44 
No ? 
9.3 16 
No ? 
16 46.6 
Nos ? 
24 28 
No ig 
8 24 
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Schizophrenia is a manifestation of disordered biology, 
the chief functional deviations being endocrine, circula- 
tory or metabolic. (28) 

The schizophrenic’s lowered level of physiological func- 
tioning is evidence of a constitutional defect of vitality 
which predisposes him to schizophrenic reactions when 
placed under excessive stress. (10) 

Schizophrenia is not a disease entity but a syndrome, or a 
reaction type, in which either psychogenic or organic fac- 
tors may predominate. (10) 

The schizophrenic’s chief difficulty is the actual or threat- 
ened collapse of self-respect. (28) 

Schizophrenia results from the schizophrenic’s incapacity 
to solve the problems of bisexuality in harmony with 
reality. (14) 

The schizophrenic is a 
from earliest infancy an 
and do has, in consequence, 


person who never felt accepted 
d everything he has tried to learn 
lacked meaning and satis- 


faction. (13) j 
Schizophrenic psychoses may be considered a regression 
to the narcissistic stage of development. (20) 

A schizoid personality shows pronounced defects in the 
repression of infantile fantasies and other modes of think- 
ing which are essential to normal adjustment. (29) 

In schizophrenic patients, stupor may be regarded as a 
security operation designed to immobilize anxiety. (14) 
An individual's average expectancy of becoming schizo- 
phrenic varies directly with the closeness of his blood re- 
lationship to a schizophrenic patient. ao 
Defective homeostasis—somatic and psychic—is charac- 


teristic of schizophrenia. (35) 
Defective homeostasis is basic to the manic-depressive 


psychosis. C1 ; n 
Manic-depressive psychoses are of psychogenic origin and 
all physiological disturbances are but the consequences of 
existing mental disturbances. (28) f i 

Manic-depressive psychosis is in the main a disturbance 
related to ambition and the striving for personal prestige. 


55 a 
Sady every disease may be psychosomatic, since 
emotional factors influence all body processes through 
nervous and humoral pang (14 

re corr vith a " 
Attacks of asthma are corre min w l $ unconscious sup 
pressed impulse to cry for mother’s help. (2) 
Obesity develops as a defense and a displacement of a 
primitive oral cannibalism. (14) 
In many instances enuresis may be seen to be a form of 
social aggression. C2) nwa 
In dealing with enuresis 1n girls, it is important to bear in 
mind that an electra complex may be the underlying fac- 
tor in its development. (32) g 
Paranoia is a defense system against unconscious homo- 
sexuality. 14) 
The paranoid personality is dominated by his intuitive 
awareness of the primitive hostility of others, but is de- 
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72. Yes No ? 
9.3 61.3 29.3 

73. Yes No ? 
24 40 36 

74. Yes No ? 
57.3 20 22.6 
75. Yes No ? 
25.3 33.3 41.3 
76. Yes No ? 
33:3 25.3 41.3 
77. Yes No ? 
72 5.3 22.6 

78. Yes No ? 
30.6 34.6 34.6 
79. Yes No ? 
18.6 52 29.3 
80. Yes No iy 
14.6 58.6 26.6 
81. Yes No ? 
56 22.6 21.3 

82. Yes No ? 
17.3 38.6 44 
83. Yes No ? 
13.3 40 46.6 
84. Yes No ? 
4 78.6 17.3 

85. Yes No ? 
18.6 44 37,3 
86. Yes No ? 
54.6 17.3 28 
87. Yes No ? 
90.6 1,3 8 
88. Yes No ? 


38.6 30.6 30.6 


89. Yes No ? 
44 41.3 14.6 

90. Yes No ? 
13:3; 733 13.3 

es No ? 

32 44 34 

92. Yes No ? 
106 76 13.3 
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fective in his common sense 
tions of others. (29) 
Epilepsy is a flight into unconsciousness from some un- 
pleasant emotional experience. (56) r 
Criminality is a form of psychopathology to which men 
are especially subject as seen from the much Migne inej 
dence of crime among men than among women. (32) 
Criminality is basically a psychic disease which, in most 
instances, calls for psychiatric treatment. (14) 
The girl's love for her father is mixed with envy because 
the father possesses a penis which she docs not have. (17) 
A son's desire for his mother leads him to hate his father 
and every one to whom he transfers this hatred. (Oedipus 
complex). (43) i 
Every person is constitutionally bisexual, that is, he in- 
herits the tendencies of the opposite sex as well as those 
of his own sex. (17) 
At least some forms of adult 
counted for by 
balance between 
(53) 
The sublimation of sexuality is more likely to do harm 
than good to a person. (67) 
Every thirst for knowledge is a “desexu 
ual curiosity. (20) 
Sexuality manifests itself quite clearly immediately after 
birth, chiefly in the pleasure-giving functions of the ero- 
genous zones of the body. (38) 
Nail-biting is a particular form of unconscious masturba- 
tion activity. (30) 
Stuttering occurs in 
has become fixed 
30 


judgment of the real inten- 


homosexuality may be ac- 
a gene-controlled disarrangement in the 
male and female maturation tendencies. 


alized” form of sex- 


those individuals in whom the libido 
at the oral erotic stage of development. 


What woman ultimately wants in intercourse is to be 


raped and violated; what she wants in mental life is to 
be humiliated. (20) 


The relatively high incidence of fr 
traceable to biochem 
social factors. (32) 

In psychosexual development the 
defined and early identified. (4) 
No one therapeutic a 
als, nor is the success obtained wi 
that other approaches might not 
cessful with the same individual. C6) 


igidity 


among women is 
ical as well as to p 


sychological and 


anal stage is rather well 


e psychical in- 
hich is scarcely 
ry medical practice. CIJ 

it is not possible to 
diagnoses on an etiologic basis. (40) 
herapy, case history techniques and diag- 

essary. (41) 

cannot exist without direction; therefore, the 
tive method is not really therapy. (31) 
Psychoanalysis is allegorical mysticism and has been es- 
tablished and practiced without scientific validation. (11) 
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93. Yes No 2? The aim of therapy is to uncover repressions and to re- 
40 24 36 place them by acts of judgment. C51) 
94. Yes No ? Psychoanalytic therapy is a process of reconditioning. (1) 
46.6 24 29.3 
95. Yes No ? The psychoanalytic approach is at best applicable only to 
69.3 12 18.6 certain forms of mental pathology. (37) 
96. Yes No > In electric shock treatment, the beneficial effect of treat- 


44 29.3 26.6 ment is greatly reduced if the therapist does not have the 
cooperation and confidence of the patient. (14) 
97. Yes No > Beneficial effects of shock treatment at the mental and 
33.3 20 46.6 behavior level are due almost entirely to the effect of such 
treatment at the structural and physiological level. (48) 
98. Yes No 2? Influences operating at the psychic level in connection 
26.6 30.6 42.6 with shock treatment are chiefly responsible for the ben- 
eficial effects of such treatment. (28) 
99. Yes No 2 Shock therapy, as now practiced, activates defense mech- 
8 45.3 46.6 anisms at the cost of considerable and unnecessary in- 
cidental damage. (48) 
100. Yes No 2 Insulin shock -is experienced as death—awakening from 
13.3 33.3 53-3 it, asa repetition of the development from infancy to the 


adult self. (14) 
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They Can Never See 4 
Rainbow in the Sky 


By ISRAEL DVORINE 
2328 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


T SOUNDS LIKE the title of a popu- 
lar song, or the last line of a jingle 
which will reward the winner with 

some fabulous prize. But it is very far 
from being either. On the contrary, it is 
a sober statement of fact that has seri- 
ous, sometimes even tragic implications 
for millions of Americans, as well as 
many millions of people in other parts 
of the world. For the people to whom 
this statement applies, there is no pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. In fact, 
they cannot even see the rainbow, and 
look as they will to the blue heaven 
above them, all their looking is in vain. 


While young and old with heads held 
high 
See God’s canvass in pigments bold, 
They stand and gaze, see naught in sky, 
And never watch the bow unfold. 
These are the color-blind, of whom 
there are approximately 8,000,000 in 
the United States. They can never see 
a rainbow. Those whose defect in color 
perception is comparatively mild can see 
some yellow and blue in the sky- 
of them, however, can never 
the beauty of a summer sunset. It 
is not surprising that they stare with 
incredulity at those who rise $O early 
in the morning for the sole purpose of 
catching the coming of the dawn, or that 
they exclaim uncomprehendingly over 
those who scale the tops of mountains 
merely to watch the gloriously multi- 


colored day sink into the velvet cradle 
of the star spangled night. 


A World of Color 


This inability to appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature, however, is not the most 
important element of the problem 
faced by the color-blind. It is, after all, 
quite possible to live, and live with en- 
joyment without aesthetic pleasure of 
this particular type. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in this modern world in which we 
live color has more than a purely aes- 
thetic meaning. It is significant in many 
fields and departments of modern liv- 
ing, and those who are unable to identi- 
fy it are likely to find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped on many occasions. 

For example, there is the matter of 
driving an automobile, an occupation by 
which millions of people earn a living, 
and a necessary, OF even essential skill 
for millions of others. It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that almost 
all of our public motor vehicles are 
manned by drivers who, in order to get 
their jobs, have had to pass numerous 
tests for possible visual defects, includ- 
ing the defect of color-blindness. But 
tests for color-blindness are not ordinari- 
ly part of the examination given the 
individual drivers of private cars. Be- 
sides, there are millions of drivers who 
secured their licenses before it became 
compulsory to pass an eye test. Even to- 
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day, there are five states that issue 
licenses without requiring of the indi- 
vidual to pass the simplest kind of an 
eye test. Thus there are thousands of 
motorists on our highways at any given 
moment who are probably seriously en- 
dangering their own lives, as well as the 
lives of others because of color-blindness 
of which they are not aware. 

This may come as a somewhat start- 
ling statement. Even though you your- 
self may be blessed with perfect vision 
in every respect, you have probably been 
acquainted with experiences of friends 
or relatives who have been troubled 
with various ocular defects. You know, 
therefore, that most of these are de- 
tected with comparative ease. If the 
trouble is poor or reduced visual acuity, 
the sufferer can readily compare his own 
ability to see distant objects with that 
of another person. Failure to identify 
familiar objects at a distance is readily 
apparent. Those who have enjoyed nor- 
mal visual acuity for most of their lives, 
only to develop some reduction or fail- 
ure in this respect, are soon conscious of 
this fact. Their normal experience gives 
them a basis for Comparison with their 
present state of Vision. 

None of this, however, is true of 
color-blindness. It is perfectly possible 
for one to suffer from this defect with- 
out knowing it. Indeed, as Most experts 
know only too well, the color-blind in- 
dividual is generally unaware that his 
Vision js defective in this respect until 
it is called to his attention. 


Individual Differences 


There is a simple explanation for this 
Curious situation, The core of the ex- 
planation lies in the Psychological na- 
ture of the experience of seeing. Because 
Seeing js Psychological, and therefore a 
personal experience, there is no way 


for any individual to know how the 
colors that he is viewing appear to an- 
other individual. You interpret a certain 
color as red whenever you see it. But 
you can never know or prove that this 
particular color appears the same to 
your friend who views it with you. Nor 
does your own visual experience of color 
in the past form a basis for comparison 
with your present perception of color, 

This sounds as if the experience of 
color perception is very complicated, and 
that is exactly what it is. How are you 
to know whether your color perception 
is normal or defectiye? Why is so much 
emphasis laid on good color discrimina- 
tion? And if you are color-blind, or if 
your color perception is weak, is there 
anything you can do about it? 

Let's begin to answer these questions 
by trying to understand what makes the 
problem so complex. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that all seeing, chromatic 
and achromatic Cin other words, both 
color vision, and black and white 
Vision), is a mental, or psychological 
Process. It is therefore a personal ex- 
perience. But, you say, the steps lead 
to the ultimate identification of the visu- 
al image are physical and physiological, 
This, of course, is true. These steps fol- 
low the laws of optics, which are known 
to physicists, eve specialists, photo- 
graphers and many other professional 
and scientific groups. These laws have 
to do with the movement of light rays, 
the way in which they focus on the 
retinae of the eyes, and the propogation 
of the resultant images along the optic 
nerves to the visual centers of the brain, 
The laws of optics, however, do not ex- 
plain what transforms these electrical 
stimuli into a visual concept. That part 
of the process is still cloaked in mystery, 

We do know, of course, that although 
the eves play the most important role 
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in the act of seeing, the perception and 
identification of what one sees depend 
also on clues from other senses. Seeing 
is a visual experience, but it is the out- 
growth of the summation of stimuli 
from all of the senses. The identifica- 
tion of an object is made possible only 
because of some previous experience 
with it or with something that resembles 
it. All of us have received frequent proof 
of this in the ease with which we can de- 
scribe familiar objects, and the faltering 
difficulty that overtakes us when we at- 
tempt the description of an object 
viewed for the first time. We are all 
familiar, too, with the longing that 
sweeps over us for touching, smelling, 
or tasting, in order to get some clue be- 
sides the visual indication that will help 
us to identify the unknown. 

When cataracts are removed from 
the eyes of people who have been blind 
from birth, they find it difficult at first 
to identify many common, every day 
objects which now they are seeing for 
the first time. Almost without excep- 
tion, they find it necessary tO touch 
these objects with hands and fingers. 
There is an incident told of one such 
occasion. A surgeon asked his patient, 
following a successful operation for the 
removal of cataracts, if he could see the 
toy elephant standing on the desk. The 
patient replied that he could see it. The 
doctor then told him to take the toy in 
his hands. He did so, and an expression 
of surprise came over his face as he 
fondled the object with his hands. 
“Why, it is not an elephant at all!” he 
exclaimed. “It is a glass milk bottle.” 
And so indeed it was. The patient had 
seen the object, and he was not stupid. 
But his visual identification of the bottle 
was neither accurate nor complete un- 
til it was reinforced with the clues given 
by the sense of touch. 


In the case of color, the experience of 
perception is even more complex, be- 
cause we cannot touch, smell, taste, or 
hear color. Thus the visual sensation 
cannot be augmented by stimuli from 
other senses. The perception and iden- 
tification of color is a purely visual ex- 
perience, and its realization depends 
not only on refraction of light by the 
eyes and the projection of retinal images 
to the visual centers of the brain, but 
on social and educational development 
as well. Suppose, for example, that a 
child were never told that a certain spe- 
cific color is red, while another one is 
blue. Would he ever be able, without 
this specific information, to apply, those 
names to the proper color? Clearly, the 
naming of colors is a learned skill. 


Color-Blind Children 


What does the color-blind child ac- 
tually see? Is it possible that he sees 
the colors as a child with normal color 
vision does? No; on this point, color 
specialists are agreed. Whatever he sees 
as color, it is not what the child with 
normal color vision sees. However, the 
same color specialists are in disagree- 


ment as to what the color-blind actually 


do see. 
Nevertheless, something is known of 


their difficulties. Generally speaking, 
the color-blind have trouble, not with 
the whole spectrum, but only with cer- 
tain parts of it. The long rays which are 
designated as the red rays may appear 
much darker to them, or they may not 
be perceived at all. In place of red, the 
color-blind may see gray. Green may 
resemble brown to them, or it may, at 
times, be confused with red and orange. 
Blue, on the other hand, is usually con- 
fused with purple, while purple mav not 
be perceived at all. This is probably 
true, for it is a known fact that indi- 
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viduals with normal color vision do not 
see the infra-red and ultra-violet rays of 
the spectrum, although some of these 
rays are visible to bees and, perhaps, to 
other living creatures, 

Thus the congenital color-blind per- 
Son grows up in a world where colors 
are different for him from what they 
are for others, or else they are absent. 
He has no basis for comparison, and 
therefore he cannot know, solely, of his 
own experience, that his color percep- 
tion is different from that of other peo- 


to see a purple color. Therefore, when 
he hears people speak of purple, he 
readily comes to a false conclusion, usu- 
ally assuming that actually they mean 
blue. Most color-blind individuals are 
amazed when they are told that they 
are color-blind. Every doctor has had 
frequent experience of having his diag- 
nosis questioned, and its accuracy dis- 
puted by the patient concerned. 


Tests of Color Vision 
For this reason, the use of lantern 
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color perception can perceive one or two 
digits in the grouping of the dots, To 
the color-blind, however, the design 
represents merely a mass of colored dots 
without shape or form. To convince the 
color-blind individual that his color 
vision is faulty, the examiner has only 
to place a colored filter before the plate, 
and the digits immediately become ob- 
vious to the patient. 

It requires only a brief and superfi- 
cial reflection upon the nature of our 
life in the world today to be convinced 
of the fact that color-blindness is a prob- 
lem of considerable socia] significance., 
Consider, for example, the use of color 
to indicate danger, and the real peril 
that the color-blind individual may in- 
cur as the result of misinterpreting such 
a signal. Red, which is the generally 
employed color to indicate danger, may 
even be perceptible to him in clear wea- 
ther, but prove most confusing to him 
at twilight, at night, in a fog, rain, or 
snowstorm. The Maryland Optometric 
Association once conducted visual tests 
for drivers, in the course of which 14 
motorists out of 2000 admitted that 


red light and the green one when both 
lights were exposed deliberately at the 
same time on a traffic signal, 


Incidence of Difficulties 


The best estimates of the color spe- 
Cialists indicate that one out of every 


perception, It can therefore be readily 
imagined that there is a waste and spoil- 


or office main- 
tenance, or both. The textile industry 
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alone is probably employing thousands 
of color-blind workers who are contri- 
buting their unsuspected share to the 
waste and spoilage of material amount- 
ing to millions of dollars annually. And 
how many disastrous slip-ups in office 
routine are being committed every day 
by file clerks who unwittingly are con- 
fusing blue cards with gray, or mixing 
up the yellow and the orange cards, or 
mistaking the green cards for the red 
ones, or even accountants who mistake 
red figures for black? 

There is only one way of eliminating 
this problem. That is, by compulsory 
visual tests which include tests for color- 
blindness. We are not, of course, sug- 
gesting that there is no room in industry 
or business for the color-blind. Our 
point is that unless steps are taken to 
detect the color-blind, they may be put 
in the wrong sort of job. We mean 
merely to suggest that once a man has 
been found to be color-blind, an effort 
should be made to avoid placing him in 
a job, the successful performance of 
which involves the use of color. 
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aulty decisions by men in re- 
sponsible positions as a direct result of 
defective color vision. 


Follow Up 


The problem of what to do with a 
person who is found to be color-blind 
is often a serious one. Such an individ- 
ual may occupy an important executive 
position, or have an occupational skill 
that has been acquired through many 
years of training. Yet, once his color- 
blindness has been discovered, it may 
then be quite obvious that his continua- 
tion in that position may present dan- 
ger, both to himself and to others. In 
such instances, it is sometimes very 
difficult to know what to do. Sometimes, 
the mere discovery of his visual defect 
will put such an individual on his 
guard, and by making him more cau- 
tious, will make him less apt to cause 
a serious accident. But sometimes the 
work that he does is of such a nature 
that his defect makes it impossible for 
him, even with superhuman effort, to 
avoid endangering his own or other peo- 
ple’s lives. In such cases there is only 
one solution. The individual must be 


removed from his position, and given 


some other task or job that is less tax- 


ing for his limited color sense. 

Obviously, such painful experience 
and difficult vocational decisions can be 
avoided for the oncoming generations 
if we insist upon the adoption of tests 
for color-blindness for all of our school 
children. In this way, those who are 
discovered to be color-blind can be giv- 
en vocational guidance and advice at an 
early age, and thus helped to avoid the 
choice of a profession where the identi- 
fication of colors plays an important 
role. 


What To Do? 


What possibilities are there for over- 
coming color-blindness, or at least miti- 
gating its effects? All color experts agree 
that congenital color-blindness is in- 
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curable. However, it is generally agreed 
that many children who are defective 
in color sense are color-weak rather than 
congenitally color-blind, and it is be- 
lieved by some that this may be due to 
slow maturation. Especially significant is 
the report of Dr. N. H. Pronko and his 
associates of the University of Wichita. 
Their investigation of the color vision of 
school children in the first, second, and 
third grades disclosed a gradual de- 
crease in the number of color defectives 
as they advanced through the grades. 
In their opinion color vision follows the 
usual developmental pattern associated 
with learning and maturation. 

One thing, however, can be stated 
categorically. This is a problem, the 
magnitude of which is not generally 
realized. The individuals with normal 
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color sense have no idea of the extent 
and frequency of the occurrence of 
color-blindness. Nor are they apprecia- 
tive of the psychological stigma that is 
experienced by the individual who sud- 
denly discovers that his color vision is 
not normal. In view of these factors, 
the importance of a nation-wide school 
program of testing for color-blindness 
and training in color discrimination can 
hardly be overstated. Clearly, such a 
program should be inaugurated at the 
earliest possible date. The first essential 
step is to inform as many people as pos- 
sible of the problem, and to publicize 
the situation broadly and thoroughly. 
Once aroused, public opinion will be 
quick to demand the adoption of a 


program to deal with the problem effec- 
tively. 
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Some Facts About 
Basic Education in India 


By SHAMSUDDIN 


B. A., B. 
Dongargaon, Dist 


OME ONE has said, “Great talents 
have some admirers, but few 
; friends.” When the talented soul 
in Gandhiji at Shegaon came forward 
with his novel scheme of Basic Educa- 
tion at the first sight, it took the Public 
by surprise. Gradually onwards some be- 
came his admirers, but only few could 
become his friends. The first reception 
and welcome accorded to it was in the 
form of protests. Gandhiji was asked to 
explain and elaborate his scheme. 
“Wardha Educational Conference” and 
Zakir Hussain Committee Report” fol- 
lowed and they threw more light on 
the ideology of Basic Education. 
. Gandhiji was quite aware of the glar- 
ing defects of the present system of 
education in the country. He knew that 
the child is given such academic and 
theoretical knowledge which his brain is 
not willing to receive. By education he 
meant an all-round drawing out of the 
best in the child and man. +--+ body, 
mind, and spirit. Literacy is neither a 
beginning nor an end of education, it 
is only a means. He was also conscious 
ries fact that the problem of educa- 
a India is the problem of money: 


Self-Supporting 
In one of the articles in “Harijan” 
pe the caption “The Education Puz- 
zle.” he wrote . . . . “The cruelest irony 
of the new reforms lies in the fact that 


Tie M. Ed., 
. Durg, M. P. India 


we are left with nothing but the liquor 
revenue to fall back upon in order to 
give education to our children.” Peo- 
ple were puzzled to think over the prob- 
Jem that our education is to continue 
on the liquor revenue. We should start 
drinking if we want to educate our chil- 
dren. To try to solve this puzzle, 
Gandhiji took the risk of suggesting that 
education should be SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING. He gave a system which is at 
once inexpensive and also in consonance 
with the needs of our vast rural popula- 
The fundamental features of the 


tion. 
n system of education are 


Basic Educatior 
as follows: 
The scheme is based on non-violence 


in the form of removal of exploitation 
and removal of cultural deterioration. 
Free and compulsory education for seven 
years beginning from the age of seven. 
Mother tongue to be the medium of 
instruction. Process of education to 
centre round some form of manual and 
productive work in the shape of craft. 
All intellectual training to be given 
should as far as possible centre round 
the central handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child. 
The aim is to bring out the moral, ra- 
tional and physical capacities of the 
child through the industry taught. 

The Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation appointed a committee in the 
year 1938 under the chairmanship of 
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Hon. B. G. Kher to scrutinise the new 
scheme of Basic Education. At its first 
meeting Dr. Zakir Hussain answered 
the criticisms put forth against the 
scheme. He said: — 

“The scheme can be self sufficient. 
The experiment is actually worked out 
in Wardha and it is seen that besides 
educating the child, the scheme can 
yield sufficient monetary return involved 
in working out the scheme,” 

“For removing the difficulty about 
teachers, we can open numerous train- 
ing centres for the training of teachers.” 

As for the criticism that the scheme 
is made for villages, he said that India 
lives in villages. Our primary concern 
is rural area. Through them we can 
gradually approach the urban area. 
Towns can wait till we improve. As for 
religious education, Dr. Zakir Hussain 
said that India had no one state-religion 
hence there is great practical difficulty 
of introducing religious education. 
Moreover, Wardha scheme of Educa- 
tion has equal regard for all religions, 


Equal Regard For All 


As for co-education Dr. Zakir Hus- 
sain said that it is not a compulsory 
feature of the scheme. As for the theo- 
retical nature of the scheme Zakir Hus- 
sain said that a scheme of education 
which has craft as its centre can never 
be theoretical, In the whole of the 
scheme there are two striking features 
that draw our attention: 

That the system of e 
en round a craft, and 

That the schem 


ducation is woy- 


ly directed, will run wild to destructive 
channels, and will take the form of mis- 
chief. His creative energy should be 
trained and guided instead of being al- 
lowed to go waste. This active, energetic 
and mischievous material of the school 
of today, which is subject to constant re- 
buke and lash, will under this Basic 
system of education enrich the society 
with their gifts The child by acquiring 
the knowledge of the processes and the 
results, automatically acquires the ha- 
bit of scientific thinking. In the basic 
system of education whatever knowledge 
is acquired becomes a part of his per- 
sonality. He develops into a practical 
man of the world. Moreover, at the age 
of 14 or 15, a child has remarkable 
Capacity of grasping concrete things. 
His genius for undertaking abstract 
ideas and generalisations is strictly lim- 
ited. This is the greatest defect in our 
present education system, It leads to 
the crippling of his mind. In fact ob- 
jects and not words, sense perception 
nor memory should be the basis of edu- 
cation and this is provided by the new 
Basic System of education. 

Similarly if every boy or girl worked 
not only as a machine but as an intel- 
lectual unit taking interest in the work 
under expert guidance the corporate 
labour should be, say, worth one anna 
per hour. Thus for 26 working days of 
4 hours per day, each child will have 
earned Rs. 6/8 /- per month. Our ener- 
gy and material would be wasted if a 
child could not produce this much mar- 
ketable labour. Gandhiji said, “our rural 
education is to be made self supporting 
if it is to be made compulsory. Up until 
now our children’s minds are stuffed 
with all kinds of information without 
being stimulated or developed. Let us 
now educate the child through manual 
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work . . not as a side activity but 
as the prime means of intellectual train- 
ing.” 

In our education, craft is to be adopt- 
ed not only as a means of education but 
also as an end in itself. The child 
should choose such craft as he may be 
able to adopt in future. Thus by Basic 
Education the child learns to produce 
something making the education self- 
supporting. To support the school would 


be the test of the value of that educa- 
tion. 

To conclude this education helps in 
an all-round drawing out of the best in 
the child and man. It not only makes a 
child a good and an efficient citizen 
but supplies the best type of citizens 
fitted to society. It makes the students 
not intellectual giants but humble men 
of the world leading a pure and serene 


life. 
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THE PALMER COMPANY 
HINGHAM, MASS. 


THE EATON LITERATURE TESTS 


By Hanroxp T. Eaton, A.M. 
pe questions covering such points 
as Character, Setting, Plot, Identification of Speeches, etc. 


The Eaton Literature Tests will save the te 


accurately test the pupil’s knowledge © e boo 
and for emergencies and individual make- 


ts must be good and the prices 


acher’s time and 
f the books studied. 


Sketch Book 

Milton’s Minor Poems 

Life of Johnson 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

Sohrab and Rustum 

spectator Papers 

Evangeline r 

Webster's First Bunker Hill 
Oration and Washington’s 
Farewell Address 

Browning's Pocms 

Christmas Carol 

The Mill on the Floss 

David Copperfield 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Inland Voyage an 
Travels with a Donkey 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Snowbound 


10 cents each 
10 cents each 


Educational Radio and Television-- 


Blessing or Blight? 


By MARGARET CALHOUN 
2922 Park Avenue 
Idianapolis, Indianna 


DUCATIONAL radio and tele- 
E vision—a blessing or a blight? 

That is the dilemma which is fac- 
ing us today. It is true, the Office of 
Education has been sponsoring educa- 
tional radio since 1931. But even today, 
this medium does not have the wide- 
spread use it might in our schools. Al- 
though the Office of Education has sim- 
ilarly recognized television as a suitable 
medium to be used in our schools since 
1944, it is even less commonly used. 

Radio is a relatively new means of 
communication, it is true, and television 
is virtually in the infant stages. But 
communication itself is very old indeed. 
For countless centuries men have re- 
produced events or objects by drawing 
pictures, and have related happenings 
through songs, orations and plays. Long 
before radio, television, or even the tele- 
graph were among the dreams of man, 
he found countless means of communi- 
cating, of sharing ideas and news. 

As each new method of communica- 
tion developed, certain changes in man’s 
way of life resulted. Surely one would 
recognize the vast significance of the 
discovery of the telegraph. Where news 
events were once weeks or 
reaching distant parts of the ear 
Sages could now be relayed 
continents and even oceans, 
Radio brought about an e 
change. For now man cou 
only about events, but co 


months 
th, mes- 
across vast 
in minutes, 
ven greater 
Id hear not 
uld actually 


hear history as it was being made. When 
Edward the Eighth, King of England, 
abdicated his throne, vast numbers of 
us were allowed to hear his voice as he 
renounced his rights to the Kingdom. 
With the coming of television, we have 
been given the power to see history in 
the making, as well. For the first time, 
millions of Americans were given a de- 
tailed picture of the manner by which 
our Presidential candidates are nominat- 
ed, when the political conventions were 
televised. Can those of us who heard 
and saw General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
accept the Republican nomination at 


Chicago help but feel that we too were 
there? 


Certainly, we can not deny the im- 
portance of such a powerful medium of 
communication. True, there are many 
programs aired on commercial television 
and radio of which we do not approve. 
But we must remember that these media 
are costly to operate. They are at pres- 
ent operated largely for profit, and it is 
not our individual privilege to choose 
what is shown (although it is our privi- 
lege to choose what is watched!) Many 
of the programs shown are not those we 
would wish for our children to see. But 
are there not, at the same time, many 
valuable programs offered to us? 

We must not judge radio and tele- 
vision solely by their “bad” elements. 
They have too much good to offer. 

Some fear educational television be- 
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cause it may “replace” the direct con- 
tact children get with their teachers. 
Were not some of these same fears felt 
or expressed when the idea of showing 
films in the classroom evolved? As the 
use of educational films became more 
common and widespread, we began to 
recognize them as an essential, worth- 
while supplement to a good classroom 
situation. We did not and do not at- 
tempt to “teach” from a film as such. 
It is rather an enriching experience. 
It's true worth in the classroom is only 
as great as the skill and understanding 
of the teacher sharing it with her stu- 
dents. 

We would no longer argue that using 
films in the classroom is unhealthy or 
worthless. We now are beginning to 
recognize that this medium, wonderful 
as it is, however, does have definite lim- 
itations. That is, that it is bound by cer- 
tain limitations of time and space. What 
the child sees and hears has already 
happened. 

With tthe introduction of radio into 
the classroom, we can experience the 
thrill of hearing important speeches and 
events as they are actually occurring. 
Through television, we are given the 
additional gift of seeing what is happen- 
ing, when it is happening. Surely, this 
is a medium of communication unpat- 
alleled in the history of man! 

, Should we deny our children the 
=e = and hear the inauguration 
pee oe a session of Congress, 
megs = symphony orchestra, merely 
alias sen = “d a chance that they may 
times Ye aes =e at some other 
relent. 22 i eh that it is our job, 
ner that they are a ra ee ral 
aiek. she io n ch i television 
programs which are p thwhil p= 
still enjoyable. And e SA -e 

. er way to 


do this than by using these media in the 
classroom? We might as well face it, 
radio and television are here to stay! As 
with any powerful new agents, we must 
learn to work with them, not against 
them. 

There was a time when men thought 
it unwise for the masses to be able to 
read and write. How many people will 
now support such a hypothesis? Are we 
not now facing a similar dilemma as 
we watch with some awe the influence 
that television, in particular, is having 
on our society? Just as there are good 
and bad books, there are good and bad 
radio and television programs. That is 
no reason to condemn them all, to 
“burn them at the stake.” 

In addition to being valuable for the 
“live events” which they can bring into 
the classroom, radio and television have 
other merits. 

Since radio and television are so pop- 
ular with our children, will they not 
sit up and listen to the voice of the 
same, when introduced into the class- 
room? What a wonderful source of 
motivation is here offered to us. Any 
teacher who has used radio or televi- 
sion in the classroom must have ob- 
served the increased interest of the 
children as they went on to explore a 
situation introduced by “Miss X” on the 
radio. There is a danger, of course, that 
a poor teacher might consider her radio 
“helper” to be doing the complete job, 
and not pursue the subject any further. 
We would question whether or not all 
jobs were entered into half-heartedly, 
with the children working at a minimal 
level in such a situation, however. Per- 
haps in such a case, the “presence” of 
“Miss X” in this classroom would be a 
real blessing, brief and incomplete 
though her visit might be. (Such a con- 
tention is not to lead one to believe that 
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we might be able to educate our chil- 
dren with inferior teachers, with the 
help of “master teachers” on radio and 
television, however! Quite to the con- 
trary, the proper use of these programs 
would require a skilled, sensitive teach- 
er, the kind we all wish our children to 
have. There is no substitute for a good 
teacher in the classroom.) 

We might next justifiably ask, “But 
where will we get the teachers to do this 
work? Won't it require special training 
in the field of radio and television?” 

Many regular classroom teachers who 
have assisted in presenting such pro- 
grams, or have made use of them, will 
no doubt agree that we will find these 
people by looking into our own class- 
rooms. We are not seeking, after all, 
merely to entertain our students by the 
use of radio and television. A learning 
Situation can be a pleasure in itself, if 
it is well organized and presented in an 
interesting, challenging manner. The 
“technicalities” of program production 
should not be the concern of the class- 
room teacher. Her chief concern should 
be the presentation of the lesson so as 
to capture the attention of her listeners. 
Is this not exactly what a good teacher 
does in her daily classroom situation? 

To be sure, as those of us who have 
had the opportunity to work in this field 
well realize, the teacher would need to 
Sacrifice a certain amount of time to 
prepare her presentation. She would be 
Concerned with the problem of adapting 
her lesson to a large, unseen group, rep- 

resenting extremes in individual differ- 


ences even greater than those found in 


her own classroom. She would have to 


adjust her presentation to the time al- 
lotted her as well. 

But would not a few hours of her 
time be amply repaid with the knowl- 
edge that she is extending her teaching 
to perhaps thousands of children? 
Would not Miss Jones, armed with pic- 
tures and “souveniers” brought home 
after a summer of traveling and living 
in Italy, have a great deal to offer a 
group of children studying the country? 
Surely her personal contact with the 
land and its people would arouse more 
interest than would the cold black and 
white pages of a text. 


Let us pause for a moment and look 
back at our schools, fifty years ago. Now 
take a close look at the advances we have 
made in our use of educational aids in 
the audio-visual field. Is it then so diffi- 
cult to envision a school room fifty years 
from now, in which the use of television 
is as common-place as the use of texts? 

Radio and television are powerful 
media, to be sure. The importance of 
television in our daily lives is increasing 
with an awesome sped. Whether it is to 
serve as a great tool for the enlighten- 
ment of man, as did the printing press 
so long ago, is ours to decide. In our 
hands it can become a powerful means 
of teaching a democratic way of life, 
a plaything, or a means of propaganda 
for those who wish to undermine our 
God-given freedoms. We must allow 
radio, and television as it becomes eco- 
nomically feasible, to enter our class- 
rooms. Only then can they become 


useful, mighty tools in the hands of 
democracy. 


an. 


Modern School 


Buildings are Difterent 


By EMMET D. WILLIAMS 


Superintendent of Roseville Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


“M Y! THIS IS CERTAINLY a 
far cry from the school I 
went to when I was young!” 

and “Don’t you wish you were young 
again and could go to school in a build- 
ing like this?” are typical reactions of 
many adults to our modern new school 
buildings. At the same time there are 
some who claim that the new schools 
are too low, too open, too rambling, too 
extensive and too expensive. 

Regardless of whether the reactions 
are favorable or are unfavorable, all can 
agree on one conclusion, “Modern 
schools are different.” We may be so 
traditional that we cannot appreciate 
the new architectural designs, but we 
must admit schools today are more func- 
tional, are safer, are better lighted, are 
better heated and are better ventilated. 
Actually the new architectural look is 
ply the result of designs to ac- 
sapere newer lighting, better heat- 
The a modern ventilating systems. 
gs Pid look is also the result of build- 
eae to accommodate the edu- 
dren . A aes es planned for the chil- 
Kner = will attend the schools. An- 
anal Bre n putting it is to say that 
dit-rath ools are built from the inside 

ather than from preconceived ideas 


f 
a a school building should look 


Function Dictates Design 
School buildings today are not built 


just to house children. They are de- 
signed to accommodate and to facilitate 
the instruction that goes on inside. Let 
us look at what goes on in a modern 
educational program. Let us consider 
what the building must be like to ac- 
commodate that program. 

Learning by doing is being practiced 
in our classrooms today. Instruction is 
geared to the individual differences of 
children. Audio-visual aids are widely 
used. Remedial instruction for those 
children handicapped by disability or 
slow starts is part of the work in the 
school. Art and music are a part of the 
elementary as well as the secondary 
school program. Health services are re- 
quired for all. 

What does all this mean in the el- 
school? Research has shown 
us the desirability of the self-contained 
classroom for elementary age children. 
In general, then, what should the el- 
ementary school classroom be like? 

This classroom must be larger than 
the traditional one. It must allow for 
individual and group work with con- 
crete materials. It must be flexible in 
its arrangements so that every curricu- 
lum activity can be handled within it 
since the children are under their one 
teacher for the total day’s activities. It 
must provide space for storing and for 
displaying many books and other in- 
structional materials. It must provide 
facilities for the use of various art media. 


ementary 
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These art materials in some instances 
require special storage facilities. Library 
shelving, work counters, storage cases, 
movable furniture and large bulletin 
board spaces are some of the things that 
make a modern classroom different 
from a traditional one. 

Today's elementary school contains 
more than classrooms that are different. 
Spaces are provided for more specialists 
than in the schools of yesterday. There 
is the health suite for the nurse. There 
are offices and workrooms for the special 
and remedial teachers. There are offices 
for the administrative personnel and 
places for Storing records and equip- 
ment. Kitchen and lunchroom facilities 
are a part of the school, Playroom and 
physical education facilities are re- 
quired. All these spaces needed for to- 
day's educational program make the 
functional design of new 


elementary 
buildings different, 


High School Functions 
Greatly Increased 


A modern high school plays a far dif- 
ferent role in education from that which 
the secondary school of earlier times 
performed. Whereas the high school 
Was first conceived as an institution to 
train the intellectually capable boys and 
girls for college, today it is a school for 
all the children of all the people. It still 
must do well its original function. In 
addition, it offers pre-vocational and 
Vocational education for those not 
headed for the universities. It also gives 


general education and citizenship train- 
ing to all, 


on, industrial 
music, art and phy- 
examples of instruc- 
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tional areas each requiring different 
Space treatment and special furniture 
and equipment. Then, too, the library 
in today’s schools has increased func- 
tions to perform. It is not only the re- 
pository of books and magazines, but it 
is the material center for the storing 
and distribution of countless new teach- 
ing aids such as pictures, records, tapes, 
films and illustrative tools. With the 
Passing of the traditional study hall, the 
library has also become a research study 
center as well as a free reading area. 
Changes in library design have naturally 
followed these changes in function. 
Instructional Practices Have Changed 
Educational practices that have 
proved to be successful in elementary 
school instruction are now having an 
impact upon teaching in the high 
schools. More research, reading, doing 
and experimenting by the students is 
taking the place of lecturing by the 
teacher. Flexible classroom furniture 
arrangements, work and conference 
tables, ample books and supplies storage 
Spaces and large bulletin boards are as 
necessary in a modern high school class- 
room as in today’s elementary school- 
toom. Each room needs to be equipped 
for the use of audio-visual aids and 
other modern instructional tools, This 
means a number of electrical outlets, 
window darkening shades or blinds, 
wall hangers for maps and screens and 
good acoustical treatment. Truly the 
classrooms in today’s high schools need 
to be as different as do the rooms in our 
new elementary schools. Only then do 
they really function to improve instruc- 


tion and thus the education of our 
youth. 


New Junior High School Organization 
Changes Buildings 


Recently the junior high school has 
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been undergoing deep organizational 
changes. Originally developed to meet 
the needs of the young teen-age group 
of students, it somehow came to ape the 
highly departmentalized, traditional 
senior high school. After falling into 
disfavor among many parents and edu- 
cators, it received the study and atten- 
tion needed. Clarification of function, 
reorganization of curriculum and im- 
provement of instructional practices are 
making the junior high school really 
help students make the transition from 
elementary to senior high school and it 
is beginning to mect the needs of the 
teen-age youngster it serves. 

_The newer practices in the junior 
high school dictate changes in interior 
space designs in the new buildings. 
Large, flexible classrooms similar in de- 
sign to good elementary school rooms 
are needed to facilitate good instruc- 
tion in the “block” or “core” program. 
eng changes in the flow of stu- 
a oie the building dictate dif- 
teal See “asa of spaces within the 
i : ae hasis on experiences com- 
the comes on of all students changes 
ihat Pani o special departments from 
BE aa = senior high schools. The 
Kishen % E junior high school of 
halon ruly different from the tradi- 

e. 


Advances In Engineering 
Dictate Change 


Mela ourselves on the technologi- 
radical bs ach we live. We accept 
demand ices Sa discoveries and we 
mobiles and r incorporation in our auto- 
machines w in all ather types of power 
cipate ike use. W e continually anti- 
ceivers. W. = Jaig and television re- 
bridges bec expect better highways an 
E ie ause of engineering advances 
tion tech os of more efficient construc- 
niques. New discoveries and 
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advances in engineering knowledge 
have made great improvements in the 
lighting, in the heating and in the ven- 
tilating systems for buildings. These 
advances make feasible and desirable 
changes in building design. We should 
not only anticipate different school 
building design to accommodate engi- 
neering advances, but we should de- 
mand it of architects. 


Knowledge Of Improved Lighting 

Dictates New Building Designs 

The perfecting of the fluorescent 
light and improved knowledge of what 
is involved in good school room lighting 
de possible radical changes in 
school design. Complete reliance on 
natural lighting dictated the old two- 
to-one classroom width-to-height ratio 
which up to very recently was incorpor- 
ated into nearly all state school building 
codes. For example, a twenty-four feet 
wide classroom required a twelve foot 
ceiling height. Classrooms had to be 
er long and narrow or if wide, had 
to have unduly high ceilings. Improved 
artificial lighting fixtures and bi-lateral 
or double unilateral natural lighting 
have out-dated these old rigid classroom 
requirements. Functional, 
wide classrooms with low ceilings have 
now dictated low, wide school buildings. 

An understanding of the great im- 
portance of low light differentials in 
surrounding areas for the reduction of 
eve fatigue has also greatly changed the 
appearance of the modern classroom. 
Light-colored floors, light-colored furni- 
ture and soft colors on wall surfaces are 
needed to reduce light reflection differ- 
ences within the classroom. Roof over- 
hangs and new types of interior and ex- 
terior shading devices are being used to 
reduce the light intensities of the win- 
dow surfaces and to cut sky glare. 


has ma 
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Heating And Ventilating Advances 
Make Possible New Building Lay-Outs 

Heat can now be quickly and effi- 
ciently distributed over long distances 
even from low pressure steam boilers. 
The perfection of the return vacuum 
pump literally helps create steam as well 
as to pull it quickly through the distri- 
bution and return lines. Continuous fin 
radiation has replaced the old, noisy, 
inefficient steam radiator. Automatic 
thermostatic controls closely guard the 
temperature in each classroom or work- 
ing space. 

The perfection of high velocity air 
fans has also helped make possible 
new types of building and room ventilat- 
ing systems efficient to operate even in 
spread-out buildings. A smaller room 
volume of air is now required per per- 
son in a classroom in order properly to 
control body heat radiation and to pro- 
vide necessary odor elimination, 

Peripheal heating tunnels make pos- 
sible and feasible on-slab, on-grade 
construction of schools even in the cold- 
est climates. In other words school 
buildings can now be efficiently heated 
and ventilated regardless of height or 
shape. This allows for wide variances 
in school lay-out design to meet the de- 
sired local educational program and to 
accomodate the site conditions and the 


community environment into which the 
school must fit, 


New Materials Give Schools 
Different Look 

One of the maxims for e 

Construction is to use locally produced, 


easily available materials. Steel and 
concrete structures in the Ea: 


ficient school 


str st and all- 
wood buildings in the Northwest make 
sense. Pre-fabricated materials built 


with mass Production techn 


iques toda 
offer the best Opportunitie: : 


s for lower 
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cost, quickly constructed schools. Glazed 
structional units, aluminum windows 
and frames, enameled insulated wall 
panels, combination acoustical and rigid 
construction ceiling panels, glue-on tile 
sheets and standard types of factory 
constructed casework are just a few 
examples of the new types of building 
materials used in school construction. 
When well chosen and judiciously used, 
these new materials give both beauty 
and utility to the building. Thus the 
building gets a different appearance 
inwardly and outwardly. 

Steel, concrete and wood framing 
materials are often left exposed in the 
new schools, especially in the one-story 
structure. While often this is done in 
the interest of economy, a new, honest 
look is given to the building. Then, too, 
materials that serve double duty are 
often used. Soft wood paneling doubling 
for bulletin boards or acoustical panels 
doing the same job give the school room 
a different look, beautiful and function- 
al. 

As school repair and maintenance 
costs have risen, more attention has been 
given to the long time upkeep expense of 
certain types of building material. The 
total cost of a school building must 
include initial cost plus upkeep and 
maintenance over the life of the struc- 
ture. Often cheap initial construction 
proves to be expensive to maintain. Con- 
versely more expensive initial construc- 
tion may prove to be low cost because of 
minimum upkeep needs. This realiza- 
tion has led to the use of impervious 
types of permanent finish materials in 
such interior locations as corridors and 
lavatories. When well chosen as to col- 
or and type, these hard finish or glazed 
materials give a lasting beauty to a 


school interior and the maintenance 
Cost is practically nil. 


As 
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Architectural Styles Are Changing 


; Architecturally speaking the school 
is no longer considered a monument to 
some ancient culture or a landmark to 
be made visible for blocks or miles 
around. Schools today are designed for 
children and their use and are built to 
blend into their surroundings. Simple, 
straight lines have taken the place of 
elaborate facades and high parapet 
walls. The outdoors and the indoors are 
blended and are often jointly used for 

instructional purposes. 
ee framing, fight wall con- 
i , exposed structure and com- 
bination ceiling and roof decks have 
made low, one-story schools as economi- 
cal to build as multi-story structures. 
One story buildings are safer for child- 
ae they are easier to administer 
i hey become too extensive. They 
ani themselves to the economical con- 
5 uction of wide rooms and thus to the 
uilding of the functional, square class- 
4 One story construction also lends 
to the use of various ceiling and 


multi-lateral natural lighting schemes. 
Low buildings fit into modern home ar- 
chitecture and thus blend nicely into 
residential areas. 

When restricted site sizes or large 
student populations dictate multi-story 
schools, even these schools are not overly 
high and unsightly buildings. On-grade 
construction, low classroom ceilings and 
simple lines give even the multi-story 
building that sweeping look that makes 
the schools today different, externally 
as well as internally. 

Free and varied use of color makes 


the modern school a delight to children 


and a source of wonder to parents. Too 
often, though, we are prone to criticize 
the beautiful because we associate love- 
liness with high cost. We forget that 
color, correct use of materials and sim- 
plicity, when properly blended, give a 
beauty that is basic and lasting. Our 
modern schools have it. It truly makes 
them different. Yet, it is something for 


ich we thank the architects and de- 


wh 
e pay the build- 


signers, but for which w 
er nothing extra. 


A Formula for Guidance Services 


By HELEN BRYANT BARRY 
Coker College 
Hartsville, S. C. 


N RECENT YEARS guidance has 
] come to the front as one of the most 

important functions of the school. 
Services of this kind should begin prior 
to a child's entrance into school and 
should continue throughout his school 
life, with placement and aid to entrance 
into institutions of higher learning as 
a part of the service. With diversified 
present-day educational opportunities 
and a growing knowledge of the basic 
Concepts of individual differences and 
human development, the school stands 
in a position, never before possible, to 
render service to the total life of a pupil. 


The complexity of modern occu 
life dem 


of educ 
of hum 


pational 
ands it; the growing philosophy 
ation supports it; the importance 
an relations compels it. 


So rapid has been the spread of the 
movement that many 


still in the process o 
bilities to adapt principles and experi- 
ences observed elsewhere to fit their 
own needs. The size of school systems, 
at this point, does not matter. For some 
of the best work is being done in small 
schools and some of the weakest in large 
schools, though this is not usually the 
case. Suffice it to Say, there is little ques- 
tion of its importance. As a consequence, 


competent guidance has become second 
only to instruction, 


Definition of Guidance Services 
Guidance consists 
Separate but rather of 


school systems are 
F analyzing possi- 


not of something 
a whole directed 


program and is the responsibility of all 
who are a part of the adult group con- 
nected with or concerned with the 
school. It must go beyond this, however, 
Guidance depends upon professional 
skill, and mature judgment. The con- 
sideration, therefore, must be one which 
deals with the ideals of a guidance pro- 
gram as these ideals are modified and 
adapted to suit individual schools and 
school systems. 

Guidance services, then, include (1) 
all of the services rendered by the state 
and county organization which help 
the administration within a single school 
to meet the needs of its constituency; 
(2) administrative and instructional 
training, cooperation, and administra- 
tion of an accepted guidance program; 
C3) and counseling as a distinct service 


by all qualified to render such within 
the school. 


Basic Elements of a Guidance Program 


In the consideration of any guidance 
program for a school, certain basic ele- 
ments must be considered, Upon con- 
sulting the more successful and exper- 
ienced authorities, one finds the follow- 
ing suggestions most practical: 

C1) Guidance services are to be 

made available for all pupils. 

(2) The gathering of objective pupil 

data is essential. 

C3) Variations within the individual 


and among individuals are sig- 
nificant. 
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(4) The guidance program should 
be organized so that it makes 
the maximum contribution to 
the entire school program. 

(5) Counseling should enable the 
individual to evaluate himself 
and his responsibilities, to de- 
cide upon a course of action, 
and actively and positively to 
follow a plan in regard to his 
decision. 

C6) Guidance should encourage pu- 
pils to develop ability in self- 
guidance. 

(7) The responsibility of a guidance 
program should be centered in 
a qualified and trained person- 
nel. 


Functions of the Guidance Program 


It must be stated as a general princi- 
ple that the functions of the guidance 
program must be determined by the 
needs of the pupils. Only by making a 
careful study of the individual may such 
goals be decided. The pupil must un- 
derstand his own needs, and the coun- 
selor will formulate basic principles up- 
on which to aid the pupil to solve his 
problems with proper decisions and 
plans, 

One purpose of the guidance pro- 
Stam, whether country-wide in organ- 
ization or purely school-centered, is to 
te information. This can be sup- 
Ie by the teachers, in part, through 
a a class program and en 
Salesa owever, much additional well- 
be cate purposeful material should 
Stideqen buted by the administration, 
This ma monnik or guidance experts. 
cluding i . done in various ways, n 
De a ndividual and group counsel- 

, career days, and other special em- 
Phases. 

A second function is the actual coun- 
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seling process. Adequate physical facil- 
ities are needed and proper literature. 
This presupposes, also, that there are 
trained members of the guidance pro- 
gram to fulfill this need. A counseling 
time and opportunity must be provided 
and pupils encouraged to come with a 
mature presentation of the problem to 
be discussed, then led to make the 
changes within themselves which are 
desirable. 

However, education is not merely the 
result of what the individual does for 
himself. If this were so, there would be 
no need for guidance. There are other 
determining factors in the development 
of a person's life. So it is that through 
a direct and positive program, guidance 
is direction, even assistance. 

Placement is another function of 
guidance, enabling the graduating stu- 
dent to adjust to the next situation in 
life. This may be accomplished best by 
a well-organized council working in 
close relationship with community agen- 
cies. A person to whom this one definite 
responsibility has been assigned aids in 
the coordination and success of this ser- 
vice. Most schools which have a guid- 
ance program include as a major area of 
endeavor a vocational guidance program 
through which occupational information 
be distributed, aptitude tests ad- 
ministered and interpreted to the pupils, 
programs planned in assemblies and 
elsewhere, and distributive education 
th opportunity for actual ex- 
followed by placement assist- 


may 


taught wi 
perience, 


ance. 
Still another function of the guidance 


s that of testing. This begins 
upon entrance into school and progress- 
es with the pupil until his graduation. 
The selections of the tests are based up- 
on the (1) age of pupil, (2) state of 
progress, (3) use. Besides the tests, 


program i 
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records are gathered, combined, and 
used by the guidance personnel. All of 
these, plus the tests, compose the pu- 
pils cumulative permanent record. In- 
cluded are health records, records of 
academic progress, social progress, case 
history, and anecdotal. 

In a limited article all functions of a 
guidance program could not be consid- 
ered. The broad principle underlying 
any plan or program as it is inaugurated 
must be to assist in the preparation of 
a balanced individual, equipping him 


to meet life both satisfactorily and suc- 
cessfully. 


Initiating and Sustaining a Guidance 
Program. 


Before beginning a guidance pro- 
gram, a pre-program inventory should 
be taken to establish facts regarding the 
necessity for such a program and the 
potentialities within the school to ad- 
minister it successfully. A good check 
list should be used to 
readiness of 
ance services. 


Under the leadership of the adminis- 
tration 


determine the 
a school to develop guid- 


several preliminary meetings 
should be arranged to consider the en- 
tire problem, Subsequent meetings with 
Parents, representatives of the commun- 
ity, and others may be advisable. From 
these meetings should evolve a pre- 
organization committee whose duty 
would include: (1) exploring oppor- 
ing up a guidance pro- 
gram, (2) enlisting the support of 
those who will be involved with the 


program, and (3) suggesting a plan of 
organization. 


Following this would be, of course 
the actual implementation of the güd- 
ance program, In some cases a guidance 
council jis established. In others, the 
superintendent appoints members who 


will serve with the program. Many 
methods are used in the initiation of the 
services of guidance, each suitable for 
the particular school or system. 


In-Service Education. 


The need for this type of education 
exists because of the newness of per- 
sonnel and guidance work. This train- 
ing must be continuous and must pro- 
vide information concerning changes in 
needs and new developments in meth- 
ods. 

The kind of preservice or in-service 
training given depends upon the school 
or school system. Basic essentials of the 
training of any counselor include, of 
course, a college degree, teacher prepar- 
atory courses in the fields of education, 
sociology, psychology, and a natural 
bent toward counseling. 

Types of in-service training include: 
extension courses, offered by institu- 
tions of teacher-training; on-campus 
courses taken in summer sessions at a 
chosen university; field service training 
which provides an opportunity for the 
school personnel to have a course of 
study within its own school, taught by 
some members of the State Department 
of Education or others qualified to teach 


such a course; and actual learning 
through observation, 


Forms of Organization. 


C1) The centralized form is centered 
about a group of “experts” who are 
trained in guidance activities and tech- 
niques, and all of the services in this 
area are administered and coordinated 
by this group. Usually there is a central 
guidance office from which most of the 
program emanates. Whethi 
is adopted or not, 
nized that coordin 
sential, with the q 


er this plan 
it is usually recog- 
ated activity is es- 
uties of each person 
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concerned with the guidance program 
well defined. However, we must admit 
the interdependence of guidance func- 
tions and the distribution of these func- 
tions in any scheme of guidance. 

(2) The noncentralized form of 
guidance confines the duties of counsel- 
ing primarily to the teachers. Under 
this system usually the method is in- 
formal and non-directive in type and 
shows little, if any, coordination. 

Most authorities agree that a form 
combining both of these types or mid- 
way between is most usually advisable, 
for each has advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. There is danger in too elab- 
orate an organization, yet contradictory 
advice and duplication may be avoided 
by the noncentralized plan. 

In each school the personnel services 
need to be synthesized by a central per- 
son and definite responsibilities for all 
parts of the work assigned to particular 
workers. The nominal head always is 
the principal. If he is not trained in per- 
sonnel work, he may delegate to a 
specialist major duties, but he remains 
keyman of personnel work within the 
school. The person to whom responsi- 
bility is assigned should be trained and 
pe eps and released from at least 

ne half of all other work. This person 

also must be coordinator of administra- 

aii guidance services, physical re- 
es, and counseling activities. 


State and County Cooperation. 


to Wile the final decisions pertaining 
progra: the organization of a guidance 
states F ] Test with each school, most 
fe = id considerably in the process by 

ing leadership and cooperation. 
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This is expressed in printed literature, 
personnel training, conferences for 
planning, and in various consultation 
capacities. General goals and coordin- 
ated efforts lead to unity and furnish 
example and encouragement. 

Within the county, especially, under 
the direction of the Division of Instruc- 
tional Services, most systems are able 
to receive various services as aids to the 
counseling and guidance program. 
Many smaller schools depend upon per- 
sonnel from these units to administer 
and score the tests used, to provide as- 
sembly programs, to suggest emphases 
on guidance and personal growth, to 
aid in the organization of student gov- 
ernment, and to help with placement. 
Materials are sent out and various statis- 
tics are gathered and used by the gui- 
dance consultants of the larger unit, 
also. 

Drawing upon these services, observ- 
ing other programs over the county, 
carefully formulating educational phil- 
osophies, and supported by a sympa- 
thetic and helpful citizenry, the individ- 
ual school, however small, is equipped 
to attempt a splendid program of guid- 
ance. In conclusion, it may be said that 
the guidance program is designed to 
meet the needs of students through 
direction and experience from the initial 
orientation into each new level through 
the following up oD students who leave 
upon graduation to enter the business 
world or to enter institutions of higher 
learning, SO that each child may pro- 
gress and achieve his highest level of 


personal, civic, and occupational com- 


petence. 


Dr. and Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers 


R.GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
and Caroline Myers—a hus- 
band and wife team—have made 

substantial contributions to education 
over the years. Their unique dialogues 
before meetings of parents and teachers 
have been acclaimed widely. Through 
his syndicated daily column, Dr. Myers 
has interpreted educational practices 
for parents. He is an active associate 
editor of EDUCATION and his first 
article in EDUCATION appeared in 
April 1917, 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, a 
magazine for children widely used in 
schools and homes, is edited by Dr. and 
Mrs. Myers. It aims to provide young- 
Sters from three to twelve with a wide 
variety of fun. While some of this fun 
Consists of smiles and laughter, most of 
it is of a deeper and more lasting nature. 
HIGHLIGHTS assumes that being able 
to think and create more than he ever 


supposed he could, that finding in him- 
self mental powers he had never known 
he had, that bringing out of his own 
head much he had never discovered 
there, can be very great fun for the 
child. 

So HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
is fun with a purpose, 
purpose. 


an educational 
A part of this purpose is to 
ready the non-reading child to learn to 
read, to help the beginning reader get 
the hang of reading 
in the early steps of re 
the reading child at any stage to read 
better. The emphasis is on meaning, 
amplified with pictures of familiar or 
partly familiar things and activities, and 
stimulated by challenges to think and 
reason by using what's already in the 
youngster’s head. 

HIGHLIGHTS also aims to impart 
useful information, not around the 
Ripley type but around facts added to 


and enjoy success 
ading; also to help 
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those about which the child already has 
some familiarity. It aims to supplement 
regular school learning and to stimulate 
imagination and creation. 

In contrast with violence that chil- 
dren are exposed to in some comic 
books, and in many programs on the 
air and movie screen, HIGHLIGHTS 
avoids suggestions of violence. Without 
being prissy, it aims to exalt the 
preciousness of persons and to further 
good mental health and human kind- 
ness, 

Purposely, the broad range of inter- 
est appeal and difficulty of reading in 
HIGHLIGHTS takes account of the 
a individual differences in interests, 
Siig = skills among children at 
eet i at school. While much of 
vitin she even in the same feature is 
child bor ee me nonreading 
Many ee none of it is infantile. 
on ae the selfsame features and 
“Sa hi g to be attractive both to the 
ue aa ge ge to seven, and to 
the aei 2 pani ee to _ In 
HIGHLIGHTS everal young children, 
wai + enables the older child 
child nes ha younger, amusing this 
fending cit and furthering his own 
iava Se kills; and the whole family to 

n together. 
is em throughout this publication, 
drai mee of positive suggestion, 
feel wi with every child's wish to 
rthwhile as a person; wish to 
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seem to be as old in years as he really 
is, or older; wish to grow up; wish to 
enjoy achievement and be likable and 
have many friends. 

Words like should and ought and 
should not and ought not are avoided 
in HIGHLIGHTS except when said by 


another child looked up to. Parents and 
d in words and 


tive persons. 


teachers are portray 
pictures always as attrac 
Through positive suggestion, moreover, 
the users of HIGHLIGHTS are moti- 
vated to want to do right and to prac- 
tice in safe and healthy ways; to act un- 
selfishly, with due regard for the rights 
and feelings of others. Furthermore, 
through positive suggestions, the child 
is led to see that to pray and worship 
God are proper things to do. His atten- 
tion is turned toward the imperishables, 
and “a person's wealth does not consist 
of the abundance of things which he 
possesses.” 
Yet HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN is nonsectarian. The child is 
led to feel and act kindly toward per- 
sons who are different from him in re- 
ligion, race, oT nationality. Besides, he 
is led to feel himself a kind neighbor to 
all persons of the world. Familiar Eng- 
lish words are often presented as they 
are said in different languages around 
the world. And the universal language 
of pictures drawn by children of other 
often appears in HIGH- 


countries 
LIGHTS. CE. A. B.) 
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Backwarpness In Reapinc. By M. D. 
Vernon. Cambridge University Press. 32 East 
57th Street, New York 22, New York. 1957. 


M. D. Vernon, author of three classic vol- 
umes on visual perception and reading, has 
published a new study of the nature and 
origin of Backwardness in Reading (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957). In this well- 
documented book, Psychologist Vernon traces 
the development of visual and auditory per- 
ception as a basis for learning phonic skills, 
critically evaluates causes of reading disabil- 
ities, and considers the “cure of reading dis- 
ability.” This readable book merits study by 
psychologists, educators, and others concerned 
with the prevention and remediation. 

—CE. A. B.) 


Reapinc In Action. International Read- 
ing Association Conference Proceedings, 
Vol. 2. Nancy Larrick, editor. New York, 
Scholastic Magazines, 1957. $2.00. 


Reading in Action is a comprehensive re- 
port of the Second Annual Conference of the 
International Reading Association. It reflects 
some of the best current thinking concern- 
ing both accepted and controversial practices, 
present trends, acknowledged problems, and 
continuance of research in the field of read- 
ing. The reading program from kindergarten 
through college is subjected to thoughtful 
appraisal with emphasis on approaches, meth- 
ods, and techniques that have brought about 
rewarding achievement, Practical suggestions 
abound throughout the report. 

Some of the questions which are discussed 
are the following. What do we know about 
children’s interests and how they change as 
children develop? What is the relationship 
between mass media and children’s reading 
interests? How can we develop a Program to 
meet these interests? How can we evaluate 
and select the right books? How can we chal- 
lenge the interests and capacities of the gift- 
ed? How can we maintain continuous devel- 
opment of reading skills from the readiness 
stage throughout the high school? How can 


we locate a child's undeveloped skills? A 
college student's undeveloped skills? How 
shall we develop basic skills? How shall we 
improve comprehension? What part docs 
listening play in the development of reading 
comprehension? How docs reading relate to 
the whole language program? How much and 
what reading can we expect from the men- 
tally retarded? What diagnostic and remedial 
methods are being used for the retarded 
reader? 

In what sense do authors give of them- 
selves in writing books for children? What is 
action research? Why is it needed? What 
standards should be met in action research? 
How can we better prepare teachers of read- 
ing through the college? Through in-service 
training? What is the réle of the reading con- 
sultant? What is the P.T.A. doing and what 
more can it do to further the success of the 
reading program? Not even the parents are 
left out of this amazing coverage, 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Sterl A. Artley, 
Jeanne Chall, William S. Gray, Leland B. 
Jacobs, Emmett A. Betts, Arthur Traxler, 
May Lazar, Margaret McKim, Irving Lorge, 
Russell Stauffer, Jordan L. Larson, and Ger- 
trude Whipple are just a few of the more 
than a hundred reading specialists whose 
contributions make this report merit a place 
in the library of every teacher of reading. It 
will also find its Place in up-to-date school 
libraries, 

Dr. Linda C. Smith 
Associate Director 
The Betts Reading Clinic 


Way Traca? Edited by D. Louise Sharp. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 
240 p. $4.00. 


In this age in which the critical shortage of 
teachers bears tragic testimony to the status 
of teaching as a profession, it is heartening 
to read a constructive and inspirational book 
such as Why Teach? edited by D. Louise 
Sharp. The editor, a Dean of Women and 
Professor of Psychology and Education at 
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Central Michigan College, tells us that in pre- 
paring the book, she wrote to outstanding 
people in many fields to secure their personal 
viewpoints on teaching and teachers because 
she “felt the need for inspirational material 
in the field of teaching.” In describing her 
motivation in the Preface, she states her con- 
Menon: that it is not enough to appeal to the 
Nation’s youth merely by emphasizing the 
serious shortage of teachers! it would seem 
wise also to stress “the values in teaching as 
a carcer.” Thus in her book she has accentu- 
= the positive aspects of teaching as a pro- 
iene hy the poor salaries but rather the 
fr in terms of satisfactions to be derived 
om the job. The result is an excellent, en- 
thusiastic collection of essays in which many 
teachers and individuals influenced by tea- 
chers attest to the fact that teaching is a 
challenging adventurous, and richly reward- 
ing career. 
wae the highlights of the book are the 
hadi ¢ and wonderful words which teachers 
o say about their chosen profession. 
re Lester Buford gives profound evidence 
which commitment to teaching in a refrain 
Epe recurs throughout the book when he 
Eae If I had it to do over again, I would 
Tat ee what I know now, 
o MaR choose it even more enthusiastically 
8 did when I started in a rural school 
pep" ago.” Mary Ellen Chase writes viv- 
eed he he students who have given her “the 
streiae = EES could have.” Harry Over- 
a deli ay s of teaching as “a privilege an 
i papi "and adds that if life “like a waiter 
meni te were to ask him “What'll you Baye 
Waite: would reply, “More of the same.” 
r a cacher Helen C. White remarks that 
that a the years “the teacher discovers 
gave,” ei to receive more than he g 
isvis is M. F. Ashley Montagu summarizes 
oy vs with a lofty tribute to his calling: 
in ai and to cause to grow, to be led 
whee and thus to grow in oneself, 
eae T satisfaction can there be? 
lesii a the unacknowledged 
struments “of SE ee an 
themis purposes greater than 
which. the the noble purposes with 
What a nin Ps inspire their pupils. 
Thue miini allenge. What a privilege. 
Women for Doe statements from men and 
om teaching has been a stimu- 
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lating and satisfying experience are supported 
by vivid, moving and sometimes humorous 
personal experiences which make this book 
most fascinating reading. 

Teachers are not the only contributors to 
this well-balanced collection. It is enlighten- 
ing to read the thoughtful comments of 
people from all professions and all walks of 
life—Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Marion 
Mill Preminger (whose teacher was Albert 
Schweitzer), Howard Lindsey, Judge Harold 
R. Medina, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Helen 
Keller, Sam Levenson, college student Eliza- 
beth Evans—who write enthusiastically about 
the effect which teachers have had on their 
thinking and living. 

The tributes to 
which are presente 


teaching as a profession 
d in this book are a major 
inspirational contribution at a time when, 
as Jacques Barzun has remarked, “teaching 
js not a lost art, but the regard for it is a 
lost tradition.” It is hoped that this book 
with its forceful message will reach and 
influence those who are looking questioning- 
ly at teaching as a future career as well as 
those who are Jooking critically at it as a 
profession. 
Evelyn M. Willson 

‘Assistant Professor 

Newark State Teachers College 


uation AND PRIVATE 


Racrar DISCRIN 
Chapel 


By Arthur s. Miller. 


EDUCATION. e 

Hill, North Carolina. The University of 

North Carolina Press. 1957+ $3.50. 
Administrators and boards of directors of 


private schools will want to read this book 
to find out some of the problems that they 
might face in regards to educational racial 
discrimination. Mr. Miller, a lawyer, has re- 
stricted himself primarily to the legal aspects 
yet has written jn language easily understood 
by all. In this volume the author discusses the 
chool system, government and pri- 
vate sanctions against integration, the public 
nature of private education, and limitations 
jn grants and gifts. In addition he gives his 
own appraisal of the situation as he sees it 
today. A most timely book in relation to the 
current Little Rock, Arkansas situation. 


private si 


Jerome Leavitt 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 
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Tue Curo In Tue Epucative Process. 
By Daniel A. Prescott. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 
1957. $6.50. 


Sixteen, and more, years of continuous 
experimentation with ways of helping teach- 
ers to achieve an adequate understanding of 
individual children in their own classrooms 
are behind this helpful volume. Dr. Prescott, 
Director of the Institute for Child Study at 
the University of Maryland, is one of our 
leading authoritics in the field of child de- 
velopment. A major purpose of this book is 
to describe a specific three-year program of 
child study activities by in-service teachers. 
Dr. Prescott enlivens his report by some ex- 
cellent case studies presented against a back- 
ground analysis of sound educational theory 
and concrete classroom happenings. The 
four parts of the book logically divide the 
subject: Part One presents the philosophical, 
social, and scientific assumptions upon which 
the educative process must rest; Part Two 
analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher 
must possess in order to understand his pupils 
as individual, developing persons; Part Three 
offers a theoretical scientific explanation of 
human behavior, development, and adjust- 
ment; Part Four describes Practical steps 
which various school systems are taking to 
implement Philosophy and theory. 

—William P. Sears 


Gumance For Topay's ScHoots, by 
Charles R. Foster, published by Ginn and 
Company, represents one of the best guidance 
texts available with respect to its emphasis 
upon utilization of community resources and 
the classroom teacher's rôle as the chief 
guidance worker in the school. 


The author stresses the importance of 
using many community agencies and offers 
techniques for utilization of these valuable 
resources, 
the guidance service of the school to co-ordin- 
ate its program with the several guidance 
agencies in the community. 

d upon the work of 
but classroom teachers 


} to sition to be most help- 
ful in guiding children and youth. With the 


ut that parents, employ- 
ve an important rôle to 


Dr. Foster has emphasized guidance as a 
means to social, educational and vocational 
effectiveness. This effectiveness can best be 
secured by team effort toward the better ad- 
justment of the pupil. He points out that 
guidance takes place in the classroom through 
extracurricular activities, and through ex- 
periences in the home, community, and in 
the world of work. 

Considerable emphasis is given to vocation- 
al effectiveness, with suggested plans and 
techniques. Interest, values, abilities and ap- 
titudes are analyzed, with tests and other 
means of evaluating individual characteris- 
tics which match job requirements. Such 
specific techniques as carcer day, college days, 
the guidance club, occupational surveys and 
assembly programs have been particularly 
well handled. The author also sets forth 
needed training for guidance workers and 
points to the importance of carcers in student 
personnel work. 

Guidance For Today's Schools is well 
suited for use in university courses, in-service 
training programs and for use by community 
guidance agencies. The book follows accepted 
theory, is well grounded in its utilization of 
research and presents many practical ways of 
improving school and community guidance. 

Emery Stoops 

Head, Department of 

Educational Administration 
University of Southern California 


ARE You LISTENING? By Ralph C. 
Nichols and Leonard A, Stevens. N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill. 1957. $3.75. 


The skill of listening is carefully studied 
in this challenging little book. Although lis- 
tening is an ancient art, opportunities for its 
profession today are enormously multiplied. 
In education, in politics, and in business, the 
importance of listening cannot be too greatly 
stressed. The amount of time devoted to lis- 
tening far exceeds, in most cases, any other 
human activity. Are You Listening? presents 
the new techniques of listening and shows 
how disastrous poor listening may be. Here 
are tests to establish listening ability, informa- 
tion on cfficient note taking while listening, 
and suggestions for improving the teaching 
of listening in the schools. An excellent book 
for school administrators who have to do a 
tremendous amount of listening.—W, P. S$. 
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ee eee ce 7 permanent record of each student's outside reading. Form A 
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Tatim een Caan in Literature: Macbeth, Julius Gaesar, Ivanhoe, Treasure 

ae a $ e of Two Cities, Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the 

Rea re erchant of Venice, Hamlet. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all 
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copi A 
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d sample copies- You'll like them. Price: 


hundred in any assortment. 
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ae ea Sa Write for complete list an 
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T q AD fe ; 

aaee Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons 00 this frequently neglected 
ject. Price 25 cents. 

Sti : 

tes Handbook for the High School Newspaper. If you have to supervise the pub- 

Ae ion of the school paper you Wi `. Jittle book. It outlines in detail 

gee exact duties of each member 0 It will save you much 
e and help to produce a better product. 


f the staff of a paper. 
Price 35 cents. 


Ki 

man Outlines Studies in Literature. achers probably used these 

Seven ey are still good for those who want to make a careful study of the classics.. 
ty separate titles, 25 cents each. Write for complete list. 
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Write for a complete catalog. 
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A New Look at Supervision 


By GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


Assistant Dean, College of Education, 
University of Maryland 


ual has to know four or five times 
as much as he had only a genera- 
tion ago just to get by.” 

These words from a recent speech of 
Norman Cousins, distinguished editor 
of the Saturday Review, provide a basis 
for much of what is said in this article 
and those which follow, on the subject 
of the function of supervision in today’s 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Although certainly not a new notion, 
it is none-the-less extremely significant 
that our world, and particularly our own 
American society, is an increasingly 
complex, specialized one. A larger and 
larger number of skilled workers are 
needed in industry to operate and main- 
tain the complicated machines respon- 
sible for our modern standard of living, 
one undreamed of a few short years ago. 
Other persons, even more skilled, are 
needed to design these machines, plan 
their use, and co-ordinate their produc- 
tion with the many others operating by 
their side. Yet we are only on the thres- 
hold of a world of automation, powered 
by atoms and controlled by electronics. 
The real revolution lies just ahead. 


ee T TODAY’S WORLD, an individ- 


Man Needs a Unified Perspective 


While it is true that these develop- 
ments place increasing demands on the 


education of our youth in terms of the 
acquisition of necessary operational 
skills, they make even more significant 
demands upon education in terms of its 
responsibility to help individuals develop 
an adequate perspective of the whole 
world and of their place in it. Regard- 
less of the special demands upon men in 
increasingly differentiated areas of 
work, a more basic need is for man to 
transcend this differentiation and build 
a philosophy of life and a concept of 
community which fits these parts into a 
meaningful and coherent whole. Again 
in the words of Norman Cousins, Fe ia te 
we will have somehow to rescue him 
(man) from the prison of compartment- 
alization that has characterized our age.” 
It is our contention that rescuing man 
from his “prison of compartmentaliza- 
tion” is the central task of today’s 
schools. While it is obvious that a task 
of such magnitude cannot be accom- 
plished alone by the school, it seems also 
readily apparent that this institution is 
in a strategic place to join with the 
family in helping youth to build and 
test in action a unifying philosophy of 
life. It is our further conviction that the 
supervisor’s job, in its most fundamen- 
tal sense, is that of helping classroom 
teachers work more effectively toward 
this objective. 
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The Teacher's Basic Role is Helping 
Youth Unify Experience 

The temptation in education has 
been strong to meet by specialization of 
functions the demands of an increasing- 
ly complex world in which both our 
knowledge and our problems seem to be 
multiplying in geometric progression. 
What is a more natural impulse than 
that of meeting the growing complexity 
of life by seeking to divide the whole in- 
to manageable parts? Furthermore, this 
pattern in education would only paral- 
lel that in industry and many other 
facets of contemporary life. Where we 
have followed this tendency in educa- 
tion our teachers have moved toward 
becoming more and more expert in one 
narrow field. They have welcomed the 
assistance of a growing body of special- 
ists ready to do particular jobs for 
the teacher—i.e. music instruction, art, 
remedial reading, guidance, etc. They 
have welcomed, too, the expansion of 
bureaus designed to provide services 
such as testing, research, and curricu- 
lum development. With this increased 
specialization and the expanded use of 
the expert has often come feelings of 
satisfaction that the needs of children 
and youth are being well met because 
they are ministered to by a whole staff 
of experts, each a specialist in his own 
field. It is our vigorous contention that 
something terribly important is missing 
from such an education—that some- 
thing being a growingly unified, con- 
sistent body of experience. This is 


basically the job of the classroom teach- 
er. 


Supervisors Help Teachers 
Realize Their Potential 


Providing such a unified body of ex- 
perience is a big job for any person or 


group of persons. It is particularly so 
when many of them are new in their 
profession and in the community. In 
some school systems across the United 
States one-fifth to one-third of the class- 
rooms will be filled this fall with new 
teachers. It is here that the rôle of the 
supervisor is most significant. The ef- 
fective supervisor can help all teachers 
but particularly help these new teachers 
to remain—generalists—or perhaps 
more truly—to become specialists—in 
providing a unified, integrated educa- 
tional experience for the boys and girls 
in their classes. This conception of the 
supervisor's job is far different from that 
which involves doing things for the class- 
room teacher, or seeing that the teacher 
does in fact carry out certain prescribed 
responsibilities. It suggests rather that 
the supervisor's major function is that of 
providing the leadership and the re- 
sources in materials, personnel and ex- 
perience which will help each teacher to 
become more fully what he is capable 
of becoming as a person and as a pro- 
fessional worker. Rather than narrow- 
ing the function of the classroom teacher 
and turning over aspects of instruction, 
guidance, research, testing, public rela- 
tions, etc. to others, this philosophy calls 
for major responsibility in each of these 
areas remaining in the hands of the 
teacher, with all of the resources of the 
school system available to enrich and ex- 
tend the teacher’s efforts. Rather than 
lopping off parts of the teacher’s job in 
order to meet the problem of complex- 
ity, this point of view calls for giving 
more and more help to the teacher in 
her continuing task of becoming all that 
she might be as an agent fostering 
growth and self discipline in the chil- 
dren placed in her charge. 


A NEW LOOK AT SUPERVISION 


Supervisors Facilitate Teachers’ 
Continuing Education 


It is foolish to assume that in today’s 
world of specialization and complexity 
a teachers’ preparation is complete at 
the end of the four year undergradu- 
ate college program. Teacher education 
programs are aiming instead for the pro- 
vision of a sound foundation for con- 
tinued learning through an extensive 
program of general education and 
through a carefully planned sequence 
of professional courses. Whether or not 
learning continues will depend both 
upon the nature of the pre-service edu- 
cation received and, in large measure, 
upon the effectiveness of the supervisor 
with whom such teachers work. Nearly 
every supervisor in a modern school 
system has important responsibilities 
for the in-service education of staff 
members. Without a carefully planned 
and extensive in-service program, the 
education of most of our classroom 
teachers would be incomplete. 


Supervisors Link Individual Schools 
With School System 


Another important responsibility of 
the elementary and secondary school 
supervisor is that of helping to forge a 
common link between individual school 
programs while avoiding unnecessary 
standardization of all curricula within 
the system. Support is growing among 
modern educators for the belief that the 
basic unit of curriculum development 
should be the individual school rather 
than the total school system, community, 
county or state. Individual school pro- 
grams need to be related to one another, 
however, if they are to take full ad- 
vantage of the resources of the total 
community and if they are to meet the 
common needs of the larger community. 
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Such co-ordination calls for a skilled, 
sensitive person—one who can co- 
ordinate without pressuring programs 
into the form closest to the personal 
preference of the supervisor. The day 
is past when the modern supervisor can 
hold with one of her ancient predeces- 
sors that “it is good to be able to check 
the time while sitting at my desk and 
know that in every fifth grade class- 
room in the county all of the children 


are at work on mixed fractions.” 


Supervisors Help Relate 
School and Community 


Still another dimension of the mod- 
ern supervisor's job is that of working 
with teachers, parents and other inter- 
ested lay persons in the development of 
school programs and in the interpreta- 
tion of what the school is doing. For- 
tunately, we are past the era when the 
school curriculum was strictly a matter 
for the “experts” to determine. Increas- 
ingly, parents and other lay persons are 
“in on the act.” This has not resulted 
in any abdication of responsibility by 
professional people but rather has en- 
couraged leadership geared to the rec- 
ognition that the schools belong to the 
people. Such activity, to be truly mean- 
ingful, must avoid being simply a matter 
of school people “selling” their program 
to the public, and become instead a 
truly co-operative enterprise in which 
the public in involved in the planning 
as well as in the consumption of edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps the central element in the 
leadership which school people must 
exercise in their relationships with the 
public is that of providing pertinent in- 
formation about program and methods 
—about what works and what doesn’t, 
Citizens need the facts to make com- 
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petent, intelligent decision and, for the 
most part, it is the responsibility of the 
professionals to establish the machinery 
for obtaining these facts. A research ap- 
proach to teaching and to curriculum 
development is essential in the modern 
school and, if we are to have it, much 
depends upon the leadership of the 
supervisor. Today's supervisor needs 
skill in action research, both to apply to 
his own work and to make him effec- 
tive as a consultant to the teachers in 
the system. It is interesting to speculate 
regarding how many of the ill-informed 
criticisms of modern education during 
the past decade could have been quick- 
ly disposed of had we built into our 
regular plans of teaching and adminis- 
tering school programs careful provision 
for research and evaluation. While facts 
alone would not suffice for some of the 
irresponsible critics of public education, 
“before and after” information obtained 
in the very communities and classrooms 
where innovations were underway 
would have undoubtedly won the sup- 


port of many sincere and well-meaning 
citizens whose lack of information 
sometimes made them blocks to, or at 
best passive on-lookers of, new educa- 
tional programs. 


Supervisors Build Good Human 
Relations 


All of the responsibilities of the mod- 
ern supervisors we have identified above 
call for a skill in human relations that 
few other jobs demand. The success of 
the modern supervisor depends upon 
her effectiveness in relating to people 
and to changing them—changing them 
in ways which help them to better util- 
ize their own potentialities. 

Each of the dimensions of the super- 
visor's job which we have identified 
here is discussed in more detail in the 
articles that follow. It is hoped that each 
has been written in a manner which is 
understandable and interesting to lay 
persons and to beginning teachers for 
it is for them that we have sought to 
take a new look at supervision. 


New York State Speech Association 


Henry C. Youngerman, President of th 


e New York State Speech Association, 


has announced that the sixteenth Annual Conference will be held at the Onondaga 


Hotel, Syracuse, New York, on March 14 and 15. Miss Frances M 


I. Brown of the 


EAA Park School, Oswego, is President-elect of the Association, and J. Edward 
cEvoy, School of Speech and Dramatic Art, Syracuse University, is General 


Conference Chairman. 
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Questions Laymen Ask 
About Supervision 


By FERN D. SCHNEIDER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 


and financial investments in the 

schools make many inquiries about 
supervision—and rightfully so. As their 
questions pose some difficulty in the 
answering, they also often promote a 
closer look and an evaluation of the 
service of supervision to the function- 
ing of the school’s programs. In meet- 
ings of lay people discussing supervision 
(supervision is often challenged at 
budget time) a barrage of such questions 
as the following frequently occur: 
“What is supervision?” “What do super- 
visors do?” “Could you give us a job an- 
alysis of supervision?” “What are the 
requirements for supervisory jobs?” “If 
we had smaller enrollments in our class- 
rooms, could we eliminate some of the 
Supervision?” “How about teacher aides 
to ease the need for supervisors?” “How 
can parents help?” “How can we tell 
when we are getting adequate returns 
for our investments?” What a challenge 
4S a supervisor attempts some answers! 


| AYMEN WITH BOTH personal 


What is supervision? 


Supervision means different things 
to different people, varying with their 
experience, background, and point of 
view. As the philosophy of supervision 
changes, the definition of the word 
changes. Winston defines supervision as 
the “act of inspecting, the authority to 


oversee or direct.” This definition was 
in keeping with the general philosophy 
and practice of school supervision prior 
to the 1920's. Wiles has more recently 
expressed the idea that “supervision is 
assistance in the development of a bet- 
ter teacher-learning situation.”! This 
more nearly expresses the philosophy of 
supervision since 1935 when the em- 
phasis began shifting to co-ordination, 
service, and democratic leadership. For 
this discussion, supervision may be 
thought of as that function of the edu- 
cational staff which serves to improve 
learning opportunities for children and 
youth. The supervisor, then, would be 
any person (whatever his title) desig- 
nated to expedite this function. 


Who are the supervisors? 


If we think in terms of the func- 
tion to be performed in improving 
learning opportunities, then many 
school people are supervisors. Some are 
designated as general supervisors and 
are usually responsible for the co- 
ordination or unifying of the total learn- 
ing program. Subject supervisors in 
such fields as art, physical education, 
science, etc. work with a special area 
of learning. Directors of instruction or 
curriculum usually place their emphasis 
on the curricula and courses of study 
for all children. Heads of departments 


1. Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools. 2nd Ed. Englewood Cliffs, N, J: 


Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
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are much the same as subject supervisors 
in a particular school. A school principal 
may well participate in all types of su- 
pervision. A teacher may, in some de- 
gree, be a supervisor as she helps other 
teachers in the instructional processes. 
The name “supervisor” is not so import- 
ant as the function performed. 


What do supervisors do? 


A job analysis of supervision would 
likely vary considerably with each super- 
visor but in some degree the following 
responsibilities are sure to be included. 
New teachers lacking in experience 
need much assistance in orientation to 
the many new tasks they have to per- 
form—how to individualize instruction, 
how to plan their work, what the course 
of study means, and how to get help 
when needed. Certainly, they will have 
had college courses covering most of 
these matters but “knowing about” and 
“doing” may be quite different. Then 
there are the teachers new to the system 
but with experience in other school sys- 
tems. Orientation to different philos- 
ophies, standards, and curricula may be 
necessary. Nor can teachers of long ser- 
vice in a system be neglected. They need 
encouragement to try new and better 
ways of teaching and they need recog- 
nition for the leadership they provide. 

Supervisors may be frequently 
thought of as teachers and guidance 
counselors of classroom teachers. High 
morale is important for good teaching 
and learning. Often personal problems 
affect teaching. Personal and social 
problems are dealt with professionally 
when they interfere with the learnine 
Process of boys and girls and here se 
pervisors may help. 

” Spree ge must be planned 
i s, abilities and profession- 
al maturity of teachers. Supervisors plan 


and direct such programs including 
study groups in such fields as child 
study, community resources, and curri- 
culum development in various fields. 
Intervisitation among teachers can be 
arranged to share new methods and use 
of materials. Demonstrations either by 
the supervisor or other teachers are oft- 
en scheduled. Workshops for groups of 
teachers to solve problems of their own 
must be organized, as well as general 
teachers’ meetings for the discussion and 
interpretation of common problems. 
Supervisors are often asked to be con- 
sultants for meetings which faculties or 
other groups plan. 

Supervisors usually prepare or direct 
the preparation of course of study ma- 
terials and guides. Research, too, must 
be carried on to find newer and better 
ways of learning, new materials for 
classroom use, new texts, better ways 
of testing and evaluating, etc. 

Interpretations of the school’s pro- 
gram are continuously going on with 
parent and community groups. This, 
too, is a part of the supervisor's work. 
Only as the community understands and 
approves can the schools move forward. 


What are the requirements 
for becoming a supervisor 


Classroom teaching experience of 
from three to five years, courses in su- 
pervision and curriculum development 
and, in many places, a Master's Degree 
are required. Beyond this, abilities in 
co-operative action research, writing, 
and speaking, as well as the all import- 
ant ability to work with people, are 
looked for in prospective supervisors. 


Could we eliminate some of the 
supervisory work if we had smaller 
class enrollments? 


Certainly, eliminating the pressures 
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upon teachers which large student num- 
bers make would help. However, teach- 
ers will still need assistance at many 
points. Probably, all phases of the su- 
pervisory program would still be neces- 
sary. Boys and girls would undoubtedly 
benefit from teachers having to distrib- 
ute their talents and energies over a 
smaller number of students. However, 
guidance for doing this in the best pos- 
sible ways would still be necessary for 
the advancement of teachers and the 
whole educational program. 


Would teacher aides help? 

ln performing some of the “non- 
professional” duties of teachers, aides 
may ease some of the pressures of the 
classroom. However, it is often difficult 
to draw the line between what is “pro- 
fessional” and what is not. Putting on 
Johnnie's overshoes or watching to see 
that he is not hurt on the playground 
may seem to be routine, but in such ac- 
tivities a professional teacher may find 
the very clues to a child’s personality 
which the teacher needs to help him in 
his classroom learning. Teaching is a 
professional job demanding unique 
skills that range across many facets of 
living. 


How can parents and laymen help? 


Keep asking questions. These give 


opportunities for interpretation and 
evaluation. Many points of view are 
needed to understand and help children. 
Parents’ views of their children often 
open the way for teachers and supervi- 
sors to see children another way. Par- 
ents and lay people often have experi- 
ences which when used as resources for 
children improve their learning oppor- 
tunities. Know what teachers and super- 
visors are attempting with your children 
—complement these with conversations, 
materials and trips. It is close-knit co- 
operation that counts. Be one of the 
team. Then parents, too, in an import- 
ant sense, become supervisors. 


How are laymen sure that they are 
getting adequate returns for their 
investments? 


Returns on investments are usually 
in direct ratio to the amount invested 
and the worth of the commodity in 
which it is invested. There can be no 
question of the worth of the commodity 
“your child. The investment in money, 
time, energy, and talents of parents, 
laymen, teachers and supervisors work- 
ing together so that the child—each 
child—may experience an environment 
in which he will discover all kinds of 
new learnings for himself, cannot bring 
anything but the highest returns. Watch 
your investment grow! 


Super Vision: Expectations i 
of Beginning Teachers 


By MARIE DENECKE 
Instructor, College of Education 
University of Maryland 


HE TEMPTATION is irresistible! 

The word comes alive and clues 

as to the magnitude of the job 

of supervision are readily and conspicu- 
ously discernible, it seems, as the word 
is deliberately separated into its two im- 
portant parts. The pleasant, demanding 
and important task of teaching in all 
its aspects requires a “superness” of 
vision, to be sure, but that aspect of 
teaching which is under discussion here- 
in is commonly known as supervision, 
and, particularly, the supervision of 


young, new, and thereby inexperienced 
teachers. 


Growth Toward the Ideal 


Concepts of supervision have under- 
gone many changes during the past sev- 
eral years. These concepts and changes 
have been discussed throughout the 
pages of this publication. As of today, 
the bookshelf contains many excellent 
professional treatises which define and 
discuss the evolutionary changes in the 


Philosophy and practice relating to su- 
pervision, and more such books are 
added to t 


he shelf each year or so, Ob- 
servable practice in supervision reflects 
the changes and discussions with tea- 
chers in service reveal attitudes indicat- 
ing acceptance and approval of changing 
techniques. Needless to say, there is 
still much room for growing. Because of 
the obvious fact that human beings are 


involved in two-way or, more often, mul- 
tiple-way relationships in the super- 
visor-teacher contacts, there are inevit- 
ably gaps or lags between what is ideal 
practice and what is actual practice. In 
ideal practice, supervision avows that it 
is primarily and wholeheartedly con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
conditions which surround children as 
they, the children, are working and 
learning in a classroom. Ideal practice 
bespeaks mutuality and genuine co-op- 
erativeness in all relationships involving 
those who supervise and those who are 
supervised. Practice is not always ideal, 
it must be acknowledged, but there is 
growing, hopeful evidence on every side 
that more and more people in more and 
more places are improving practice in 
supervision and, concomitantly, that 
teacher attitudes are changing construct- 
ively and perceptibly. This is of great 
significance, since it is deeply involved 
with the communication of wholesome 
and uplifting thoughts in relation to su- 
pervision and the more actively such 
thoughts are transmitted among people 
in the teaching profession the more in- 
spired and the more effective will be the 
services rendered to those who are the 
most important—the children. 

This transmission is involved also 
with the substance of the present article. 
In colleges and universities, many young 
people are presently preparing to work 
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as teachers. These young people are lis- 
tening intently as in-service teachers 
and supervisors express their thoughts. 
Feelings and attitudes are revealed and 
it is to be hoped that these young people 
as they listen will hear more wholesome 
and constructive words and will hear 
fewer negative, derogatory and fear-in- 
spiring words about teaching in general 
and supervision in particular. 

Through the years many thousands 
of words have been written on the sub- 
ject of supervision. For the most part, 
these words are more readily compre- 
hended by persons who have had some 
background of experience, in the light 
of which experience the words are being 
read and interpreted. The purpose un- 
derlying the writing of the articles for 
this publication are interesting and chal- 
lenging. Here are more words on the 
subject of supervision but there is a new 
look and a new direction, since these 
words are being written to be compre- 
hended by persons who have had little 
or no direct experience to bring to bear 
upon the reading. 


Asking Teachers-to-be About 
Supervision 

When this series of articles was being 
planned by the author team it seemed 
that it would be profitable and enlight- 
ening to undertake some exploratory 
work with undergraduate students pres- 
ently enrolled in teacher education at 
the university. What would be their con- 
cepts of supervision? The group of stu- 
dents in question was comprised of ap- 
proximately sixty young people. They 
were then in the second semester of the 
third, or junior, year in college and were 
preparing to teach in elementary school. 
The matter was discussed in class and 
a question was asked, the substance of 
which follows 


What do you expect of supervision? 
This is the end of your junior year in 
the College of Education. In just a few 
months, now, you will be very much 
closer to the realization of your dream 
and your plan to be a teacher, since you 
will be beginning your semester of 
teaching in an elementary school class- 
room. 

During the coming semester you will 
come to know of supervision in more 
direct ways through the teacher with 
whom you will be working, through the 
principal of the school in which you will 
be teaching, and through the supervisor 
who works with teachers and principals 
in the area in which your school is lo- 
catea. A year from today you would 
probably find this question easier to 
answer since you would have had many 
experiences which would help you to 
answer. Very likely you have given some 
thought to the matter of supervision. 
What do you really expect of supervis- 
ion? Think about this, please, and in a 
week or two you will be asked to record 
your thoughts briefly on paper. Your 
views will be revealing and helpful to all 
of us who are trying to help you along 
the way. Then too, in writing down 
your own thoughts you will probably 
help to crystallize and even clarify your 
own thinking. \ 


Future Teachers Speak 


The responses to this question were 
most interesting! It is significant to men- 
tion that in the group of sixty students, 
only a few students answered the ques- 
tion in relation to supervision. The 
larger number of students modified 
the question as to language and wrote 
in terms of What I expect of My 
Supervisor. Quite frequently one hears 
the phrase “Supervision is People”— 
evidently this translation seemed ap- 
propriate to the students! Two of their 
papers are quoted in their entirety. The 
contributions of the others have been 
combined into several paragraphs to 
avoid unnecessary repetition. 

Marilyn wrote: 
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WHAT I EXPECT OF MY 
COUNTY SUPERVISOR 
Supervisor is a term too cold for the 
person whom I know that I shall have 
for my consultant and guide! Teaching 
is a warm, vital profession and I know 
that those in higher positions in edu- 
cation will be warm, vital people, to 
whom I can turn for constructive criti- 
cism, counsel and advice of all kinds 
pertaining to my work as a teacher. 


My supervisor will be a welcome visi- 
tor in my classroom and will add to the 
light and warmth already present in the 
atmosphere that is to be found in a class- 
room full of busy, happy people. She 
will tell me what she likes about my 
ways and procedures with children. She 
will have suggestions as to how I can 
work more effectively. These sugges- 
tions I shall usually honor and follow 
because her wealth of experience adds 
value and strength to her suggestions. 
But, if I should differ with her view- 
point she will listen graciously and we 
will, together, work out a solution. 


On a gray day when Johnny got only 
one division problem right, when Susie 
missed every spelling word, when NO 
one can tell me why it rains, I hope that 
on that day my supervisor will come to 
visit in my classroom and with words of 
encouragement she will revitalize us all, 
teacher and children and the whole 
group, children and teacher, will radiate 
her presence and we shall all feel that 
we have grown a bit. 


My greatest expectation is that this 
supervisor will have a real interest in 
me, and confidence in me, too. Through 
this relationship I will grow as a teach- 
er and my work with children will be 
oh! so much more effective! 


These are high and idealistic stand- 
ards for a supervisor to meet, but, even 
though I have had few contacts with 
Supervisors as I write this, I know that 


most supervisors fulfill these expecta- 
tions to the letter. 


The following paper came in as an 
extra and unsigned paper. It was written 
by “Anonymous” and reveals much: 


Dear Supervi 


SOr: 

You will never receive this letter be- 
cause it will not be sent. Many such 
“phantom” letters are probably ad- 
dressed to you each year by young teach- 
ers who are about to begin their work 
with children in a classroom. 


As I come to the end of my college 
training for teaching, I approach the 
opening of school, MY school with 
mixed emotions. I am excited and 
eager, enthusiastic and full of enthusi- 
asm. I am so eager to try my wings in 
my chosen profession—teaching, and it 
seemed as though this day would never 
come. At the same time I have many 
qualms and fears. 


I am not really. afraid of teaching, 
although I know that it is a big job. 1 
think that I am not really afraid of the 
children whom I shall face on that first 
day of school. I seem to be afraid, at 
least a little, as I think of YOU. You 
know so very much and I know so very 
little. You have had the best teacher of 
all—experience. 1 am inexperienced, 
new and untried. I keep asking myself 
questions about you: 


Will you remember that I have ex- 
cellent training, but no experience? 


Will you be able to like and trust 
me as a person? 


Will we work as fellow adults? 


Will you really understand when 
the children and I are not working 
perfectly that we, the children and 
I need your help and guidance? 


When you are in my classroom— 
shall I “discipline” a child while 
you are in the room? And do our 
ideas on discipline agree? 
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Will you sit in my classroom with 
an unsmiling and impassive face? 
Some experienced teachers have 
said that supervisors do so, I hope 
that you will not. 


I want to believe that the super- 
visor who will be my supervisor re- 
members that she was once a be- 
ginning teacher; that my super- 
visor probably knows my needs 
better than I do, myself; that my 
supervisor knows how and when 
to guide me away from pitfalls 
when this is possible and will help 
to see how Í prevent some prob- 
lems from developing; that my su- 
pervisor knows how to tell me 
when I have made mistakes and 
will offer suggestions as to how I 
can correct these mistakes, and I 
hope that my supervisor can tell 
me of my errors in such a way that 
I shall be challenged to do my 
best, but I will not be discouraged. 


Finally, dear supervisor, will you ac- 
cept me in the way that I shall always 
try to accept children-knowing their 
strengths and their shortcomings but 
Working ever toward helping them to de- 
velop their best potentialities? This is 
a lot to ask, I know. I promise to do my 
part, but I want and need your help. 

Yours sincerely, 
A Teacher Who Will be Meet- 
ing you in 1958 


At the beginning of the school year, 
September 1958, “Marilyn” and “Anon- 
ymous” and all the others will, indeed, 
be meeting their supervisors as they, 
the young people who articulated their 


aspirations at the close of their junior 
year in college, greet children in their 
own classes for the first time. “Marilyn” 
and “Anonymous” have been quoted 
verbatim and their supervisors may read 
a direct message. What of the others? 
What do these young people really hope 
and expect to find in their supervisors? 
Over and over again in the student 
responses are repeated the following im- 
portant words: maturity, integrity, 
gentleness mixed with decisiveness, 
constructiveness in suggestions and in 
criticism, honesty, enthusiasm for 
teaching, impartiality, forthrightness, 
warmth and outgoingness, understand- 
ing, acceptance, the ability to work har- 
moniously with people, the ability to 
challenge, the ability to listen gracious- 
ly, the ability to smile and to laugh, 
especially in some of the rough places— 
all these and a few more attributes be- 
sides! 

In their enthusiastic and buoyant 
eagerness to perform their best services 
for children, these teachers-to-be have 
set high standards for the supervisors 
with whom they will work. They go 
forth, in less than a year, into the keep- 
ing of supervisors. As one student said, 
“At the end of my first year, I hope that 
I shall be able to say to my supervisor 
‘Thank you for a wonderful year of 
growing. You have helped me to do my 
best with the children.” The task of 
the supervisor is surely a task for persons 
happily equipped with Super Vision. 


Supervisors Help Orient 
the New Teachers 


By FERN D. SCHNEIDER 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 


ODAY’S SCHOOLS and commun- 
T ities expect much of their teach- 
ers. The task of the classroom 
teacher has perhaps never been more 
complex and never more important than 
it is today. Fortunately, greater expec- 
tations for the classroom teacher are in 
most school-communities being accom- 
panied by sensible recognition that these 
teachers need help in becoming all that 
we wish them to be. We are increasingly 
aware that our expectations for teachers 
can be realized only as administrative 
and instructional leaders Cand parents, 
too) become active partners in the in- 
service growth of teachers. 


Teachers as well as Children 
Need Orientation 

Just as teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
helping children make happy, satisfy- 
ing adjustments in school, so principals 
and supervisors are showing a growing 
concern for the period of adjustment 
and orientation of new teachers. With- 
out an organized plan for induction the 
problems of the new teacher can easily 
be overlooked or remain undiscovered 
during the critical period when habits 
and attitudes which will largely deter- 
mine professional success or failure are 
being formed. Just as an effective pro- 
gram of education must be based on 
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the needs of children, so an effective 
plan for orienting new teachers must be 
based on the problems and needs of 
these beginning teachers, The discern- 
ment of these needs and a deliberate 
program for meeting them is an import- 
ant responsibility of school persons with 
supervisory responsibilities. This is par- 
ticularly true in these times of great ex- 
pansion and mobility when each year 
the new teachers often represent a 
fourth or even a third of the total teach- 
ing staff of a school. 

Any plan of working together for 
orientation of the new teachers implies 
an interaction of all the participants in- 
volved. Each must bring something to 
the situation. The school has the right 
to expect that the new teacher will bring 
C1) a philosophy involving the part he 
has in a great profession, how he will 
be a part of professional solutions, cer- 
tain convictions, a belief in the unlim- 
ited possibilities in learning and a way 
of working with others; (2) some ex- 
periences with subject matter, in living 
in our world and in working with 
people; (3) some knowledge of child 
growth and development; and (4) a 
desire to grow and succeed on the job. 


“Getting to Know You” 


At the time of appointment and be- 
fore school opens, the principal must 
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help the new teacher get acquainted 
with school organization and policy, 
with his general and specific duties and 
responsibilities, with information per- 
taining to students in his classes, with 
equipment and materials of the school, 
and with the school plant and the com- 
munity. Many times a handbook con- 
taining all the pertinent information 
about a given school helps serve this 
purpose. Meetings for new teachers be- 
fore school opens often help give se- 
curity in the new undertaking. Experi- 
enced teachers of the school can assist 
here. 

Lack of personal comfort can inter- 
fere with teaching, therefore assistance 
in obtaining suitable housing may be 
of first importance. The school may well 
have lists of approved houses, rooms and 
apartments available. Having teachers 
or patrons take the new teachers to in- 
vestigate housing helps. They may also 
aid in finding church affiliations. 

“Belonging” in a faculty is most im- 
portant to new teachers. Some wavs of 
bringing this about may be social affairs 
to get acquainted, planning week-end 
activities, assigning members of the staff 
to act as friendly counselors to the new 

han seeing that each new teacher 
roo and escorted to the first 
ree. writing welcoming letters, 
ting civic : a a the gemma Bet 
teach and social clubs to invite new 
chers as guests, providing special 
publicity to local : he t new 
teachers SRA papers i about n : 
ses. or getting the editor to write 
ial editorial. 


Professional Help Needed Too 
ae planning to help a teacher 
sp a belonging socially is important, it 
> even more important to feel a profes- 
sional belonging. A principal has a great 
responsibility here. Whenever a begin- 
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ner feels the need for help, it should 
be given by the principal or some staff 
member. To the experienced teacher 
these needs may seem small but to the 
novice they at times seem insurmount- 
able. Plans to help the new teacher— 
in setting up her room for work, in 
making out first day reports, in finding 
bulletins, pamphlets, books, ete. for use 
in her classes, in understanding the 
background of her children, in inter- 
preting school records—these and many 
others unique to each school and teach- 
er provide a foundation upon which our 
expectations for new teachers can soon 
be realized. 

The new teacher has a right to ex- 


pect certain help from her principal and 
supervisor such as (1) what is expected 
of her in her specific job, (2) materials 
to work with in her classes Ceven if the 
new books have not come), (3) help 
with a plan for the first dav. the first 
week, (4) the scope and flexibility of 
her course of study, (5) the in-service 
opportunities for professional growth, 
(6) how to get various kinds of pro- 
fessional assistance, C 7) time for con- 
ferences, ( 8) plans to meet parents of 
her children, C 9) how one is exnected 
to work with other teachers, C 10) rou- 


tines of the school. 

While these problems seem to come 
all at once at the beainning of the vear, 
they are but an initial surge in the ex- 
pression of teacher needs which should 
be expected throughout the vear. Grad- 
ually all fall into place in the mosaic of 
a good teaching-learning environment 
and what may have seemed an over- 
whelming—even _ friehtening—exneri- 
ence at first, is oradually seen as a chal- 
lenge to become a trulv professional 
teacher. Note in the words of a begin- 
ning teacher how this seems to come 
about as he finds his professional role 
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with his principal and supervisor. Each 
has status as a professional peer. The 
evidences of teacher growth are clear— 
as are the evidences of supervisory lead- 
ership in the stimulation of this growth. 


A Beginning Teacher is Helped 
September 8 


Lincoln Junior High School, here | 
am! You really look like a good start- 
ing point— a fine school, a nice com- 
munity, top caliber students. I don't feel 
very confident right now but there are 
still four days before I have to meet my 
classes. 

This certainly seems like a nice facul- 
ty. What a surprise seeing three teachers 
I had met at State University. Well, Mr. 
Harper told me he picked his staff with 
the idea that we work together and I 
believe we will. Speaking of Mr. Harper, 
he certainly looks different—much big- 
ger, and with a certain aura about him. 
He looks and acts like a principal 
should. I remember when I last saw him 
at his home in June; he was wearing 
shorts then. It’s a practical outfit. I wear 
shorts around home myself, but I won- 
der what my class would think if I wore 
them to school. Oh well, it wasn’t how 
he looked that first time that impressed 
me—it was what he said. Let’s see, I 
had sent out nine applications, had four 
interviews and two job offers from two 
county systems. This was the first man 
I had talked with who really seemed 
proud and enthusiastic about his school. 

Yes, Lincoln Junior High students 
were first in English skills when they 
reached high school . . . fine students 

- interested parents . . . a won- 
derful yearbook . . . we want teachers 
who are willing to teach all the students 

- we don’t want average teachers 

- provide for individual differences 

- lesson plans . willingness to 
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learn . supervision - TII be in 
to see you and help you . . . we want 
good teachers doing their best. 

Lincoln Junior High was the school 
for me and I felt proud to be chosen 
one of the staff. 


September 14 


This is it. I want so much to make a 
good impression. Am I ready? Sure we 
had meetings and much was said, but 
am I ready? 

8:55-9:10. Meet with last year's 
homeroom section. Call roll and tell 
students their new section number and 
where to report. If time permits, go 
through the regular opening exercises. 


9:11. Dismiss to new section with- 
out bell. 

9:15-10:13. Homeroom Period. 

10:17-11:11. Periods 1 and 2. 


1. Meet new students. 2. Call Roll. 
3. Pass out schedule forms and have 
them copy new schedule from the board. 
4. Pass out Daily Program cards to be 
filled out in duplicate. (a) send one 
copy direct to office. Cb) other copy 
goes home for parents’ signature. 5. 
Indicate standards you expect students 
to maintain. 6. Make an assignment — 
probably written as an autobiography. 

Let’s see then, periods 3 and 4 about 
the same, then lunch, playground duty, 
work-plan period and sixth 
science. I guess I'll last the day. 

Whew!! What a day! What a narrow 
escape when I almost fell off the chair 
showing the class about Galileo and 
the speed of falling objects. I think also 
one of the high points was Mr. Harper’s 
letter which was delivered sixth period. 
Let me read it again. 


“HOWDY! 


How are things going? 


period 


This is your first year of teaching at 
Lincoln and you are going to be a good 
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teacher, but when you face that class- 
room full of new pupils and when you 
sit and work with so many teachers with 
experience at Lincoln—do you have a 
few little butterflies in your stomach? 


Maybe it will help you to know that 
all good teachers have a few little but- 
terflies in their stomachs when they face 
new classes. Teaching is a big job and 
no matter how much experience a teach- 
er may have, when he measures himself 
against the vastness of his opportunity, 
the good teacher is humble. 


When you meet with more experi- 
enced teachers, the supervisor or ad- 
ministrators, are you wondering what 
they will think of all the exciting ideas 
and methods you think you know? Are 
you wondering whether to try the 
Ideas or to imitate the teacher across 
the hall or next door? Use your good 
ideas and methods, they are your con- 
tribution to the school and they are 
wanted. Remember, tho, the bottle di- 
rections, “shake well before using.” Use 
these early weeks to plan and organize 
well and then use the things which you 
are sure you can make work in the way 
a are sure you can make them work 


_ Learn to know your pupils, the rou- 
tine of the school and the community. 
As you learn them shake and sift your 
ideas about teaching. Some of your 
ideas will settle down to the bottom of 
the bottle into unimportance, others will 
Stay on top because they are educational 
cream, Use these top ideas in your class- 
room and evaluate their effectiveness 10 
terms of the objectives you set up- 


It may help if you don’t talk too soon 
or too much about kow you are going to 
teach. When your ideas and methods 
for sound, the results will soon speak 

or themselves. Many a good, soun 
mid advanced method or idea in teach- 
it g has died a premature death, because 
it was hatched in the teacher’s room in- 
Stead of the classroom and was first ex- 
posed to more experienced teachers who 
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killed it as fast as they could with all 
the reasons why it couldn't possibly 
work. They don’t see the possibilities 
and they couldn't make the new idea 
work so in their thinking it won’t work. 
Beware of these teachers who are in a 
rut and resist anything new. They are 
educational murderers and they will re- 
sist and murder any new idea. 


It is easier if you don’t try to do every- 
thing the first month or even the first 
semester. Good ideas keep and some- 
times improve with thought before use 
—and I hope you'll teach a long time, 
so you can use all the new ideas you 
have or get. 


How are all the little butterflies now? 
Much quieter, I hope. 


F. N. Harper” 


September 15 


Oh, Mr. Harper wants to see me dur- 
ing my work plan period today. I won- 
der what he wants. He’s not wasting 
anytime in seeing his new teachers. 

So this is Mrs. Marsh, the supervisor. 
Tve heard about her. Didn’t expect to 
see “the Hawk” and “the Eagle” together 
so soon. Hmm-m, those are fierce birds, 
but these two seem like friendly people. 
Do I have lesson plans? Yes sir, here 
they are. Now I wonder why he’s frown- 
ing. Oh, these are good—but— You're 
happy to see I am planning, but these 
are teacher lesson plans. Oh, I under- 
stand, you want student lesson plans. 
Yes sir, you put it down and I'll be glad 


to follow. 
Student Lesson Plan— 
I Problem—State the problem you're 


currently to study in question form and 
so the pupil will understand it. 


II Pupil Objectives—To learn . 
to understand . . . to broaden . 
to improve... to develop . . a ra 
recognize . . . to become . . . Make 
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these specific so that the student can 
see what he is to accomplish. 


HI Pupil Activities — Making .. . 


Drawing . . . Selecting. . . Reading 
... Taking. . . Writing. . . Parti- 
cipating . . . Discussing . . . Giving. 


These pupil activities should be va- 
ried enough so that they will challenge 
the good students, yet there should be 
some for the average student and some 
activities for the slow learner. It is here 
that we can provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 


IV Resources — These can be books, 
movies, film strips, personal experiences, 
or whatever can be used to help the stu- 
dent accomplish his objectives. 


V Evaluation—How can you and the 
student be sure that these objectives 
have been accomplished. Evaluation 
should tell you whether it’s in the form 
of tests, behavior changes or whatever, 

Now I see what was wrong with my 
plans. They just had what I was going 
to do. With this type of plan the stu- 
dent will know what he’s studying, what 
he wants to get out of the problem, how 
he’s going to accomplish this, what ma- 
terial he’s to use, and then he should 
know whether he has accomplished 
these things or not. 

Oh, yes, I understand now why each 
day I should put in some prominent 
place the problem and pupil objectives. 

Yes sir, tonight PII make this type of 
lesson plan and try it out tomorrow. 
September 16 

Well, I’m glad I'm doing it right now. 
Mr. Harper and Mrs. Marsh seemed 
pleased with my lesson plans. Now he 
wants me to start planning beyond just 
the next day. First by the week, then by 
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units. It was nice of them to thank me 
for coming in and now—Ha!—they 
want to return the favor by coming in 
next week to see if I can apply those 
lesson plans. Well, I've got all weekend 
to plan. I wonder whether they'll be in 
Monday or Tuesday? 


September 21 


I sure hope they come in today. This 
is really a good lesson plan. It has va- 
riety, has pupil-teacher planning, pro- 
vides for individual differences and 
should go over big. 

What a let-down! I wasn’t visited to- 
day. Now tomorrow they probably will 
come in when I'm showing a filmstrip. 
Well, I'm not going to change. This 
makes sense as it is. 


September 22 


At last they've gone! I nearly choked 
on a word when they came in. Well, I 
had lesson plans and used them, I 
would have the screen up in front of 
the problem and pupil objectives on the 
board. I hope it didn’t look too obvious 
when I lowered the screen. I felt silly 
pulling the map up and down, but I 
did want to illustrate a point. Well, the 
kids were good and it was a good film- 
strip which tied together what we were 
studying. Now 5th period I have a con- 
ference with Harper and Marsh. 

Boy, they are sure wonderful people! 
They said so many nice things. They 
made a few suggestions too, but now I'm 
inspired. It would be terrible to disap- 
point them by a poor teaching perform- 
ance. I hope they come again soon. PI 


show them. So this is supervision? Not 
bad at all. 


How We Learn: 


By GRACE L. ADAMS 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Institute for Child Study 
University of Maryland 


Life is a Learning and Living Process 


Eio HUMAN BEING learns 
through experiences that seem im- 
portant to him. These experiences 
are directed toward the accomplishment 
of his basic need to become all that he 
may become as a person and as a mem- 
ber of his society. Living and learning 
a the active processes through which 
this major purpose of life is achieved. 
T he individual learns to manage bis life 
in a way that keeps his organism healthy 
and functioning effectively. He learns 
to control, within limits, his physical 
oe and to use its resources 
T r gaining varying degrees of security. 

hrough interacting with other people 
he learns to accept and respect him- 
self and others. With accumulated ex- 
periences through time he develops @ 
system of values which become motivat- 
ing forces in his movement toward 
reaching the full scope o£ his potential- 
ities. 

The over-all purpose of supervision is 
to facilitate the living and learning Pro 
cesses. Specifically, 
cerned with improvi 
learning opportunities for pupils, 
chers, principals, parents 
ors. Tt is a “two-way process 
supervisor shares knowledge and skills 
acquired from various sources with all 
people engaged in the educative Pro 
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cess and, in so doing, continues to fur- 
ther his own learning. It is the function 
of all adults concernd with the growth 
and development of children and youth 
to assist them to live and learn to the 
fullest measure of their abilities and 
capacities. The task then is to develop 
our human resources as individuals and 
as participating members of a group; to 
achieve goals and purposes SO necessary 
for effective living. 


dividual Learns in His Own 
Way 

It is doubtful that anyone knows ex- 

her person learns, for 


actly how anot 
the ways of learning are many and va- 


ried. If one accepts learning as “change 
in behavior,” then all factors operating 
to produce change need to be consider- 
ed. The learning process is influenced by 
the functioning of the learner’s body, 
his physical environment, cultural sett- 
ing, accumulated past experiences, the 
immediate situation, and the meanings 
the anticipated experience holds for 
him. Since the learner is a feeling, 
thinking, acting organism, he behaves 
in a fashion that takes into account the 
multiciplicity and inter-relatedness of 
all causal factors of behavior. 

There are various theories of how 
learning takes place which have been 
developed through the years by exten- 


Each In 
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sive research. Perhaps these theories can 
be viewed as representing a continuum 
from “trial and error” experimentation 
to the consideration of the whole indi- 
vidual, i.e., every way in which he be- 
haves—physically, socially, mentally, 
emotionally. In actual operation, it ap- 
pears that these theories represent differ- 
ent emphases in the learning process. 
Trial and error, conditioned-response, 
insight—all may be viewed as aspects 
of learning because the individual be- 
haves as a total organism; therefore, 
learning is a unique process for each in- 
dividual. 

In commenting on the teacher's role 
in facilitating learning, Prescott states: 

“Children cannot be taught anything 
but they are eager to learn the facts and 
skills which seem significant to them. 
The teacher's tasks then are to main- 
tain conditions that are favorable to 
learning, to build relationships with 
and among children which free them to 
learn, and to provide the experiences 
through which needed information and 
skills come to have significance for their 
pupils. When this is done, children will 
want to learn what they need to learn 
and the teacher’s job will become that of 
helping the pupils to find the materials 
they need, to clarify and inter-relate the 
meanings they are gaining and to work 
out effective means of progressively im- 
proving the skills they are seeking to ac- 
quire. These seem to be the major con- 
clusions now to be drawn from current 
scientific knowledge about the learning 
process.”2 

This statement summarizes succinct- 
ly the role of the teacher. As used in 
this context “teacher” represents anyone 
who has the responsibility for guiding 
learning, and “children” represent those 
who learn, irrespective of age. 


1. 
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Stated in summary form, some of the 

major principles of learning seem to be: 

1) An individual learns what is 
significant to him. 

2) The complexity of the learning 
process and inter-relatedness of 
multiple factors influence what 
the individual learns and how 
he learns, 

3) The learning process is unique 
for each individual. 

4) Learning involves experiences 
with people and things. 

5) The learning process can be 
facilitated and encouraged by 
creating a comfortable as well 
as rich and varied physical and 
social environment. 

6) A full measure of success, a feel- 
ing of accomplishment and of 
personal worth accelerate the 
learning process. 

Understanding and acceptance of 

these principles influence the ways 
teachers and supervisors work together 
to aid one another in developing their 
own potential and in facilitating learn- 
ing in the lives of all children, 


Knowing About the Learner 


Living as we do in a cultural setting 
marked by continual change in which 
rural, urban and regional differences, 
family mobility and the rapidly chang- 
ing world conditions affect the lives of 
each individual, the need for under- 
standing the learner as being affected 
by and attempting to adjust to these 
changes is of major importance to the 
learning processes. The efforts of both 
the supervisor and the teacher may be 
directed toward discovering ways of col- 
lecting, organizing and working with 
this information to provide new insight 
into the forces operating upon the lives 
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of children. Child study programs 
throughout the country have helped 
both supervisors and teachers realize the 
significance of the use of this material 
as an effective means for understanding 
the motives that direct learning and be- 
havior. Knowledge about the child as 
an organism, his environment, his in- 
terests in people and things, his concept 
of the physical world, his feelings about 
himself and other people, and the goals 
he sets for himself, are all vital sources 
of information necessary to understand- 
ing human growth and development. 
Through this study, the supervisor and 
the teacher together develop skill in de- 
fining the curriculum of experiences 
based on the goals, interests and pur- 
poses of the learner. Recognizing the na- 
tural curiosities of children as evidenced 
in their collecting of rocks or butterflies, 
or in their enthusiasm for a foreign car 
may provide the basis for subsequent 
intensive studies of the nature of the 
physical world or of the interdepend- 
ence of people evidenced by the ex- 
change of goods and products. Learn- 
ing is discovering, organizing informa- 
tion, experimenting, testing and coming 
to some general conclusions. 


Implications for Supervision 


If supervision is that type of service 
which helps to solve problems toward 
the end that the quality of living for all 
who are affected improves, then learn- 
ing is bound to be taking place. The 
supervisor who looks upon learning as 
growth of the learner will: 

1. Accept and recognize the dignity 
and worth of every human being 
at all times. Acceptance is essen- 
tial to the learning process, and 
implies: a) having a faith in the 
other persons ability to grow and 


develop to his fullest; b) a valu- 
ing of him for himself; c) getting 
to know him—his likes, dislikes, 
interests, hobbies, aptitudes, 
goals, desires and ambitions. For 
teachers and supervisors this 
means a personal interest in each 
other; engaging in a variety of 
activities such as tours of the 
surrounding area, theatre parties, 
art exhibits, concerts, lectures, 
and others. Through activities of 
this type teachers and supervisors 
have an opportunity to become 
acquainted in an informal way 
and to learn to understand and 
respect one another. Such a re- 
lationship between supervisor and 
teacher will be reflected in the 
“climate” of the classroom and 
will enable children to develop 
more effective relationships with 
one another. Surely, a teacher 
who has had such acceptance 
will in turn be able to value the 
dignity and worth of each child. 


Expect and accept multiple and 
complex causes of behavior. Each 
person, from his individual back- 
ground, brings a backlog of ex- 
periences that are unique to him. 
His past patterns of behavior, his 
beliefs, cultural expectancies, 
family relationships, his own bio- 
logical processes, and his ability 
to relate to others have all helped 
in forming this uniqueness. 


Realize that changing patterns of 
behavior means an altering of 
attitudes and goals. The chang- 
ing of behavior is not accom- 
plished in a moment but requires 
time and nurturing. Learning 
implies basic understanding and 
understandings are not gained by 
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osmosis. Too often teachers have 
been expected to have the qual- 
ities of a chameleon and change 
or alter their ways of working 
overnight. The supervisor needs 
to recognize that the learning of 
new patterns of behavior atti- 
tudes and/or values is accom- 
plished by a slow, slow process, 
and steps toward growth must be 
taken one at a time. This period 
of waiting for growth to take 
place can be very frustrating for 
the supervisor and often becomes 
a threat to his own security. This 
is truly a time when patience is 
a virtue. 


Encourage experimentation. The 
beginning teacher enters the pro- 
fession with many new teaching 
procedures. This teacher is anx- 
ious to experiment and to teach 
in a pattern that may be differ- 
ent from the established practices 
of the school. The supervisor can 
“pave the way” for the beginning 
teacher to use new teaching 
procedures by helping other 
teachers, principals and parents 
to understand these new pro- 
cedures. For, with understanding 
comes a more ready acknowledge- 
ment of the right of a teacher to 
improve his skill through ex- 
perimentation. 


Work toward building healthy 
relationships between all con- 
cerned. Supervisors, teachers, 
children, administrators, cus- 
todians, parents and members of 
the community are all members 
of a cooperative team working 
for the betterment of education. 
One of the many roles played by 
the supervisor is that of keeping 


this a smoothly working team, of 
ironing out difficulties or prob- 
lems which may arise, of helping 
to establish rapport among all 
the members. 


6. Have and live up to a code of pro- 
fessional ethics. Many teachers 
have need of a “wailing wall,” 
someone on whom they may 
pour out their woes in strictest 
confidence. This implies that the 
supervisor is a person of integrity, 
one who keeps confidential all 
personal information about any 
teacher and thereby safeguards 
each teacher from humiliation 
and loss of self respect. 


In summary, as a professional leader 
of teachers, the supervisor should es- 
tablish a “climate” conducive to learning 
on the part of the teacher. He needs to 
build rapport—to develop an interest 1n 
the teacher as a person; a feeling of mu- 
tual acceptance no matter how ideas 
may differ; a belief in the integrity and 
worth of the individual; and, empathy 
for the teacher’s problems. This implies 
that the supervisor is able and willing to 
accept each teacher where he is and 
help him to move forward, step by step. 

With teachers and supervisors work- 
ing together to promote mutual personal 
and professional growth the accruing 
learning will include specific knowledge, 
skills, appreciations, attitudes and val- 
ues appropriate for the important task 
of educating the future citizens of 
America. Knowledge and understanding 
of themselves and others and of appro- 
priate learning experiences suited to 
pupil’s maturity levels, are vigorously 
sought. Skills necessary for effective liv- 
ing and learning in a democratic s0- 
ciety are essential to teachers, pupils, 
parents and supervisors. Of equal im- 
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portance, however, is the philosophy of 
life which teachers develop, for their 
attitudes, beliefs and values are re- 
flected in numerous ways as they work 
with pupils. A teacher's philosophy of 
life is, in final analysis, his philosophy 
of education. The motives or values that 
guide his life are rich indeed if they 


are based on a deep appreciation of 
every human being and faith in each 
person’s ability to learn and develop. To 
promote an increased harmony or unity 
of every individual with his physical and 
social world is the true meaning of ef- 
fective teaching and learning—and 
thus of supervision as well. 


International Reading Association 


been chosen as the theme for the Third 
al Reading Association in Milwaukee, 
ll be held at the Milwaukee 
Il be located in the Hotel 


“Reading for Effective Living” has 
Annual Conference of the Internation 
Wisconsin, on May 9 and 10, 1958. Meetings wi 
Auditorium, and the Conference Headquarters wi 
Schroeder. 

The programs at this conference 
meet the needs of several groups—teachers 


visors of reading and general supervisors, : 
others interested in the teaching of reading. Each of these groups will find stimu- 


lation and gain information on current practices and issues in the use of reading 
for effective living. Sections are also being arranged for those who are specifically 
interested in remedial and clinical teaching as well as those who are particularly 
interested in the vision problems of children. 
Additional information and registration instructi 
the IRA office, 5835 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


are being planned to fit the interests and 
at all levels Cincluding college), super- 
school administrators, parents, and 


ons may be obtained from 
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Supervision as Leadership 
m Curriculum Development 


By LOIS M. CLARK 
Assistant Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 


S A SUPERVISOR works with 
£ teachers, she has two equally im- 
portant concerns and responsibil- 
ities. She wants to be helpful in real and 
direct ways to individual teachers and 
schools in relation to problems they face 
and services they wish to develop. She 
is equally responsible to the school sys- 
tem as a whole, to make certain that the 
total program is consistent with the 
broad goals and purposes which the 
community, through its school leaders, 
sets for itself. Keeping an effective bal- 
ance between individual school and 
teacher initiative on the one hand and 
system-wide program development on 
the other is at once the problem and 
the never ending challenge which makes 
the supervisor’s job a creative and de- 
manding one, 

As she considers how best to accom- 
plish this, the supervisor is aware of 
many points at which she must work to 
keep satisfactory balance. For instance, 

- + » What is to be taught in a par- 
ticular school or classroom 
must be determined, on the 
one hand, in relation to the 
needs of the individual learn- 
ers who make up the group 
and, on the other, with full 
consideration of the needs of 
community. Furthermore, 
“needs of the community” 
must take into account not 


only what is unique and dis- 
tinctive in the local commun- 
ity but also what is reflected 

‘from the larger community 
and the world beyond. 

. Likewise, the learning experi- 
ences to be arranged for the 
pupils of a particular school 
or classroom must draw up- 
on the meaningful resources 
of the immediate area, and 
must also reach out to draw 
in appropriate resources from 
our total civilization. 

. As to responsibility for deter- 
mining what shall be taught 
and how the needed learning 
experiences shall be arranged 
for a particular group of 
pupils, this is shared by the 
individual classroom teacher 
at the one extreme, and by 
the school system, which as 
an arm of the state holds 
legal responsibility at the 
other. 

While the individual teacher or 
school holds direct responsibility for 
identifying its own problems and poten- 
tialities and developing wavs to meet 
them, help is usually needed that can be 
provided most effectively through sys- 
tem-wide leadership. The ways in which 
such leadership can best be offered de- 
pend in part on the role of the individ- 
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ual teacher. In this country, the teacher 
typically has considerable freedom and 
responsibility in shaping the work of 
his classroom. We expect him to be a 
self-directed person who, under ideal 
circumstances, brings to his job and his 
profession such qualifications as these: 

—He knows and accepts the general 
goals we hold for public education 
in the United States. 

—He understands the basic growth 
needs of children, especially at the 
developmental levels at which he 
works, and is disposed to grow in 
such understanding as he contin- 
ues to work with children and 
youth, 

—He is well informed with respect 
to the general scope and sequence 
of curriculum experiences con- 
sidered appropriate in view of the 
educational goals we hold and 
what is known about child growth 
needs, 

—He knows how to determine dis- 
tinctive needs and potentialities of 
individual children and adapt in- 
struction to those needs. 

—He is broadly informed regarding 
the resources, institutions, and 
values which are important to our 
heritage and knows how to identi- 
fy and utilize in his teaching the 
appropriate human, natural, and 
institutional resources available to 
him. 

Even though the teacher brings such 
initial qualifications as these to his class- 
room experience, he should have guid- 
ance in fitting what he does into the 
total program of a particular school 
System. Furthermore, he has a right to 
expect that the school system which em- 
ploys him will help him continue to 


grow as a teacher. The key person in 
helping to satisty such expectauons is 
usually some person who carries super- 
visory responsibility. 

In considering how supervision pro- 
vides leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment, it is important to consider how 
supervision functions. The 1949 Year- 
book Committee of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education had this to say 
about it: 

“. . . Supervision is not the sole re- 

sponsibility of any one person. 
It is a function that is carried 
on by many people, in many 
ways, at many different times 
in many different places. 
There should be one or more 
persons whose primary respon- 
sibility is to make it possible 
for supervision to take place. 
Everything that takes place, 
and everyone who helps things 
to take place to help children 
grow, becomes a part of super- 
vision.”* 

It would be difficult to separate work 
done in order to stimulate or facilitate 
curriculum development from other as- 
pects of supervisory leadership. Cur- 
riculum, when thought of as the actual 
experiences of each pupil which are af- 
fected by the school, is broad and all- 
encompassing. Anything which contrib- 
utes to pupil growth and learning for 
which the school assumes some responsi- 
bility is appropriately regarded as cur- 
riculum development, even though its 
immediate purpose may have been in- 
service growth of teachers, the solution 
of some specific instructional problem, 
or the provision of helpful teaching 
materials. Conversely, work directed 
specifically to curriculum development, 


1. Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association. T) > 
Supervisor at Work. Yearbook 1949, Washington, D. C.: The Department. p. 12, pe Boal 
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if suitably done, contributes to in-service 
teacher growth and to other supervisory 
aims and purposes. 

Even though supervision as leader- 
ship in curriculum development is hard 
to distinguish from supervision in gen- 
eral, it is possible to take a broad look 
at how supervision helps to develop or 
improve curriculum patterns and offer- 
ings in ways that are not so easily possi- 
ble for the individual teacher or school, 
without such help. From another view- 
point, it is possible to identify ways in 
which the school system is helped by 
cooperative work of individual teachers 
and schools, through supervision, in its 
task of keeping abreast of the curricu- 
lum needs of the community as a whole. 

How does the supervisor go about 
keeping an effective balance between 
individual school and teacher initiative 
and system-wide program development? 
Obviously she does it through a wide 
range of day-in, day-out activities. But 
these activities are not haphazard. Su- 
pervision works for wholeness in the 
instructional program — wholeness in 
the total curriculum of the school sys- 
tem in relation to the community’s 
needs, and wholeness for individual pu- 
pils through appropriate work in each 
classroom. It is a responsibility of the 
supervisor to carry a broad but orderly 
picture of the growth needs of children 
and of the school system’s instructional 
goals for them. She must hold in mind 
the broad pattern of the curriculum and 
be sensitive to points at which changes 
may be desirable. 

Using this broad frame of reference, 
the supervisor keeps an alert eye for 
what might be called the teachable mo- 


ment, striving to use—or to stimulate 
—such opportunities and to help create 
situations in which needed growth can 
take place. How she works to do this 
and how she fosters growth once it is 
stimulated is a fundamental part of the 
qualified supervisor's “kit of tools.” In 
general, supervision, in the person of a 
supervisor, works at four or more main 
tasks. 


Supervision helps to provide means 
by which individual teachers can con- 
tinue in their efforts to understand 
children. 


The broad instructional goals of a 
school system can only be accomplished 
through the achievements of individual 
pupils. Whatever helps the teacher 
translate broad knowledge of children’s 
growth patterns and needs into specific 
understanding of individual children 
contributes significantly to curriculum 
developments. The importance and com- 
plexity of this undertaking is indicated 
in this statement from a UNESCO re- 
port: 

“We are still relatively ignorant 
of techniques necessary to insure that 
men and women from different so- 
cial and educational levels will as- 
similate psychological knowledge, 
modify their own attitudes, preju- 
dices, and behavior to children. But 
it is becoming clear that one means 
to this end is the discussion group 
which systematically explores, from 
both the home and school stand- 
points, concrete examples of child be- 
havior. Such groups should be small 

. ., informal, and, as soon as possi- 
ble, conducted in an atmosphere of 
complete frankness. . . .”2 


2. Wall. W. D. Fducation and Mental Health. (Quoted by Howard Lane in Children, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, January-February 1957, p. 30-31.) 
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Supervision helps to identify signifi- 
cant community factors and their 
effects on curriculum needs. 


Faith Smitter, after commenting that 
“children differ even though they grow 
up in the same neighborhood and the 
same home,” writes: “Sociologists, 
through studies of community life, have 
shown that communities develop unique 
personalities and requirements just as 
people do. Little consideration is 
yet given in the planned curriculum 
to the needs of the community whose 
life does not conform to the dominant 
pattern of modern rural life.”* 

While individual teachers and schools 
use their own opportunities to learn 
about the community, the school system 
can be expected to conduct activities di- 
rected to understanding the community's 
“personality” and development and to 
keeping abreast of changes, as these af- 
fect the goals and procedures of the 
Curriculum. Supervision can do much to 
involve teachers and individual schools 
both in the study of the community and 
in planning how to take the informa- 
tion gained into account through cur- 
riculum adaptations. 


Supervision helps teachers and 
schools to identify and use appro- 
priate instructional resources and 
materials. 


There are resources in every com- 
munity—human, material and institu- 
tional—which schools need to use to 
develop understanding of the world in 
which we live, the things we value, the 
problems we face, and how we go about 
solving those problems. In order to help 
pupils relate themselves to their com- 
munities, teachers must know these re- 
Sources for making learning direct and 


meaningful. They must also have access 
to important resources which may not 
be available in the immediate commun- 
ity. To help teachers know such re- 
sources, understand their significance, 
and use them wisely requires system- 
wide effort as well as individual initia- 
tive. Supervision helps to relate the indi- 
vidual teacher's effort to determine what 
is useful in a particular classroom to sys- 
tem-wide effort to identify what is of 
general importance. Supervision also 
makes it easier for the individual teacher 
and school to identify and secure the 
resources and materials not available in 
the immediate environment. 


Supervision helps all persons con- 
cerned to evaluate curriculum 
practices and develoment. 


In evaluation, as in other aspects of 
leadership for curriculum development, 
supervision has two chief points of ref- 
erence: Concern for the growth and 
development of individual children, and 
concern for the growth and development 
of the total school in relation to the 
community it serves, 

Curriculum development is never 
really completed. There is always some- 
thing more to be understood about chil- 
dren’s needs or some change in the com- 
munity which makes a new demand on 
the schools. Teachers and others who 
work in schools continue to change with 
respect to the goals they set for them- 
selves. New materials and resources be- 
come available to enrich or simplify 
learning. Day-to-day growth takes place 
best when all school personnel, includ- 
ing parents and pupils, continue to ask 
themselves, with respect to what they 
are doing, such questions as these: 
What have we accomplished in terms of 


3. Smitter, Faith. “Our Changing Rural Economy and Its Implications for Education,” 


California Journal of Elementary Education, 


May 1950. p. 232-9. 
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what we started out to do? What growth 
has taken place? How far has this ex- 
perience helped us to progress? How 
much better do we work together? Is 
this the most important use to be made 
of this time? How important is this pro- 
posed new activity? 

Inherent in all this is the recognition 
that supervision as leadership is not 
something that is done to people. Rather 
it is something that is achieved when 
people work together willingly, with 
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some common acceptance of the goals 
they seek and readiness to search out 
best ways to achieve those goals. Super- 
vision which stimulates when stimula- 
tion is needed, which helps teachers 
and children to do better what they want 
to do, and which helps all concerned 
to work together to improve instruction 
is perhaps best identified by the quality 
of the human relationships which 
emerge. It is good leadership when 
everyone who is a part of it grows. 


THE EATON LITERATURE TESTS 
By Harotp T. Eaton, A.M. 
Each test has the new type questions covering such points 


as Character, Setting, Plot, Identification of Speeches, etc. 


The Eaton Literature Tests will save the teacher's time and 
accurately test the pupil’s knowledge of the books studied. 
Keep a supply on hand for emergencies and individual make- 


up examinations. 


A Tale of Two Cities 
Franklin's Autobiography 
Burke’s Speech 

Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 

As You Like It 

Merchant of Venice 
Lady of the Lake 

The Odyssey 

Lorna Doone 

King Henry V 

Silas Marner 

Ivanhoe 

The Ancient Mariner 
Treasure Island 

Hamlet 

House of Seven Gables 
The Vision of Sir Launfal 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Twelfth Night 

Idylls of the King 


Sketch Book 

Milton’s Minor Poems 

Life of Johnson 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Spectator Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration and Washington’s 
Farewell Address 

Browning's Poems 

Christmas Carol 

The Mill on the Floss 

David Copperfield 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Snowbound 


The Eaton Literature Tests must be good and the prices 
tight because we have sold nearly a million of them. 


PRICES 


In quantities for class use: 5 cents cach 
100 or more, $4.00 per hundred 


Single copies for teachers only 


Single copies Key 


Keys supplied free with class orders. 


- 10 cents each 
- 10 cents each 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
HINGHAM, MASS. 
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Effective Human Relations: 
Key #0 Good Supervision 


By CLARENCE A. NEWELL 
Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Maryland 


HE MOST SIGNIFICANT thing 
that can be said about human re- 
lations in supervision is also the 

most dangerous. It is as follows. Basic 
to a supervisor's effectiveness are his 
relationships with other people; these 
relationships with others are determined 
largely by his feelings about himself, 
and hence, by his feelings toward others. 
The foregoing statement is significant 
because it expresses the essence of hu- 
man relations in supervision. It is dan- 
Serous because it may very likely be 
misinterpreted and thus invite serious 
and unintended consequences. 

One supervisor publicly told the fol- 
lowing story about himself. He had ob- 
tained a new position, and went to the 
Community late in August in order to 
locate housing for himself and his wife. 
As he walked down the street, a man 
a cordially. “Good morning, 
“vy, X!” exclaimed the local resident. 

ve are delighted to know that you are 
going to be on our school staff this year.” 
a ha ge who tells the story 

: “But he didn’t fool me one bit! I 

eon oe man was friendly only be- 
‘as A e sells insurance. He thought I 
Blendi piel igi a His trying to be 

What d soo ba me sore! 
this Siere 3 P rencon tell us about 
But he sia " ; as he right? Perhaps. 
sibility that a o have overlooked the pos- 

y he man might simply have 
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felt friendly. Or perhaps the man con- 
sidered the supervisor to be a good in- 
surance prospect and also really felt 
friendly. 

Would a sequel to this story surprise 
you? Recently this same supervisor 
walked into a classroom, and after ob- 
serving the class at work is reported to 
have announced: “Children, I can see 
that you are wasting your time. TI 
teach the class for awhile now to demon- 
strate what you should be doing.” 

Would you like to work for this super- 
visor? Do you think that he and the 
teachers would really like each other? 
Would he have “pets”? Would he be 
able constructively to utilize criticism 
directed toward a program with which 
he might feel closely identified? 


Good Human Relations at Work 


A man who is now a successful super- 
visor in a well-known school system 
exhibited a different way of relating to 
other people. This man was appointed to 
do some intensive supervisory work 
with a few teachers needing special 
help. Some of these teachers were in- 
experienced—teachers in their first year 
of teaching. Several had taught more 
than twenty years. The supervisor was 
an experienced teacher with no pre- 
vious experience 1n supervision. 

The supervisor said later that he won- 
dered at first what he should tell a 
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group of teachers to do. He decided that 
he would not try to dictate any particu- 
lar course of action. Instead, he told the 
teachers that he could spend a certain 
amount of time in their classrooms each 
month, and that during that time he 
would be glad to help any children need- 
ing special help, or help the teacher in 
any way possible. 

During these early visits, most of the 
supervisor's time was spent in helping 
individual children with difficulties. 
While the teacher worked with the class 
as a whole, the supervisor helped in- 
dividual children having special prob- 
lems. This procedure led naturally at 
the end of each class period to a dis- 
cussion of the learning difficulties be- 
ing experienced by these children. As 
suggestions developed, the supervisor 
tried to help each teacher obtain the 
materials and resources for working 
them out. To the supervisor’s surprise 
and pleasure, within a few weeks one 
of the teachers telephoned him to say 
that several of the teachers he had been 
visiting had discovered that they had 
some problems in common. Would he 
be willing to meet with a small group 
at the home of one of the teachers to 
discuss these problems? The super- 
visor met with the teachers, and thus 
began a weekly discussion group parti- 
pated in by teachers and supervisor. 

Not all the teachers were so positive 
in their reactions. Some were resentful 
that the school system now provided 
supervision whereas they felt that for- 
merly they had been free to go their 
own ways. These negative reactions 
were accepted by the supervisor as be- 
ing entirely natural—they were matters 
of concern, but not reasons for him to 
feel cuilty or afraid. 

When this supervisor was told that 
he was being severely criticized by a 
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visiting consultant, he went directly to 
the consultant and told him what had 
been reported. The consultant explained 
what he had actually said, and taken in 
the context of the situation where the 
remarks had been made, the consultant's 
criticisms were clearly impersonal and 
constructive in nature. The discussion 
of the situation by the supervisor and 
consultant resulted in their becoming 
better friends. Rather than disliking the 
consultant on the basis of an exagger- 
ated report, the supervisor had taken 
action which had cleared the air and 
had resulted in a growing friendship. 


Feelings Affect Actions 


These illustrations have been in- 
cluded here to illustrate a basic element 
in human relations. 

The way we feel about (perceive) a 
situation determines our behavior in 
that situation. 

If we were to analyze human nature 
further, we would discover that the 
way we feel about a situation is deter- 
mined largely by the way we feel about 
ourselves. If we really like ourselves, we 
like other people. And if we distrust 
ourselves, we tend to distrust others. 
Thus many of our reactions to other 
people come from within ourselves. 

A supervisor's feelings affect his re- 
lationships both with individuals and 
also with groups. The different ways in 
which a supervisor works with people 
can be classified in three main categor- 
ies. A supervisor who is generally inef- 
fective can be said to provide laissez- 
faire leadership; that is, he leaves the 
other people alone and provides neither 
interference nor help. A supervisor who 
manipulates other people or forces them 
to do what he wants is providing auto- 
cratic leadership. A supervisor who 
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really likes people and has faith in them 
can be expected to provide democratic 
leadership. 


Putting Differences to Work 

Because a democratic supervisor real- 
ly likes and has faith in other people, 
he desires a situation in which every 
person can develop as a happy and ma- 
turing person. He does not leave the 
matter to chance, however, for he knows 
that conflicts in the interests and pur- 
poses of even persons of good faith are 
bound to arise. The democratic super- 
visor therefore seeks to help others 
learn to resolve successfully the endless 
Series of problems which arise in hu- 
man relationships whenever people are 
working together. A democratic super- 
visor feels that he has the right to pro- 
mote his own point-of-view, and by the 
same token, feels it is natural for every 
other person to promote his ideas. He 
helps others Jearn that value inheres in 
every person himself, and since each 
person is already assured an important 
Place in the group, each is enabled to 
think more objectively about the ques- 
tion at hand rather than needing to 
prove his worth by defending a particu- 
lar point-of-view with which he feels 
identified. Thus a paradox; in a demo- 
cratic situation respect for every per- 
sonality encourages each person to 
advance his own ideas, yet tends also 
to increase the flexibility in personality 
ee possible the utilization of 
ce ie points-of-view in arriving at 
onsensus. 


What About You? 


H is arti 
Sea this article suggested to you that 
5 uman relations mark you as some- 


one who is superior to others? Has it 
caused you to decide to feel more 
friendly? If your answers are even a 
partial “yes,” the article has done more 
harm than good; it has promoted a deter- 
ioration in your own mental health, and 
has thus invited the serious and unin- 
tended consequences mentioned at the 
outset. 

The article has attempted only to de- 
scribe human relations in supervision. 
The basic emotional, moral, and intel- 
lectual equipment needed by a super- 
visor has been implied. No attempt has 
been made to indicate how a supervisor 
can learn to be more friendly, or how 
he can help teachers to become more 
accepting. It is believed, however, that 
the point-of-view presented has impli- 
cations for a supervisor's way of work- 
ing, and hence for the selection and 
professional education of supervisors. 

If the article has sharpened your in- 
est in the problem of human rela- 


ter 
ision, it has accomplished 


tions in superv 
its purpose. 
The nature of democratic leadership 
is becoming better understood through 
scientific findings in fields such as 
psychology, psychoanalysis (an ad- 
vanced branch of psychiatry), human 
development, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy. New findings in these fields provide 
a challenge for those of us engaged in 
ucational administration and super- 
ion. We need to discover the im- 
tions of these findings for human 
relations in supervision in order that 
supervision may þe more effective in 
helping teachers to meet with adequacy 
the educational demands of a free 


ed 
vis 
plica 


society. 


The Future of Supervision 


By ETHEL THOMPSON 
Consultant in Elementary Education 
National Education Association 


HAT CAN WE expect of super- 

\) V vision in the future? What will 

be its emphases? What pro- 
cedures will be used? What will be its 
status or reputation with the teachers 
and administration? What responsibil- 
ities in the operation of the schools must 
supervision assume? These and many 
other questions arise as we peer into 
the crystal ball. 

There are two ways to approach this 
topic. One might see this as an oppor- 
tunity for wishful patching together of 
dreams provoked by reading. Or it 
might be the deliberate fitting together 
of pieces of creative ideas re-shaped by 
experiences and re-oriented by reading. 
The product of the latter would not be 
so trim or eye-catching but its produc- 
tion can be challenging to the creator 
and possibly a bit provocative to others. 

Supervision in education cannot be 
isolated and considered independently. 
It is conditioned by research, the per- 
sonnel involved in teaching-learning, 
and the society being served by the 
schools. What significant facts in these 
areas provide clues in predicting “the 
future of supervision?” 


Signs of the Times 


Group processes are paying off. 
Where democratic processes have been 
initiated and practiced, individual mem- 
bers of the group have been concerned 
for the success and progress of the 
group. There has developed an apprecia- 
tion of the concomitant benefits to all, 


of the success or failure of one mem- 
ber. Painfully for some, but inevitably 
there is an acceptance of the fact that 
the future status of each member is de- 
pendent on that of the other members. 

Conditions for public education are 
not ideal. Moreover, it is doubtful that 
within the next decade the problems of 
financing education, of supply and de- 
mand, and of housing can be solved. 

The housing problem is more com- 
plex than a desk for every child. A 
recent study on the subject of discipline 
pointed up a rise in the frequency of 
behavior problems as the size of class- 
room groups and number of pupils 
housed in a school building increase. 
This is our know-how. On the other 
hand, money-conscious boards of edu- 
cation have had to consider economy. 
Overhead operation expenses and initial 
construction costs are much reduced by 
planning and constructing one large 
building rather than two or more small 
schools. 

One need only visit a college place- 
ment office for one day in the spring to 
appreciate the shortage of man power. 
Thus far, the salaries and prestige 
offered to college and university gradu- 
ates by education has not been sufficient- 
ly attractive to compete with offers made 
to these young people by industry. Too 
often parents and teachers sell the pro- 
fession short. The former generally ac- 
cept teaching as an admirable service, 
and a commendable vocational choice 
for young people, but in no way worthy 
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of or desirable for their own off-spring. 

Wide-spread criticism of the schools 
and the continuous fight for funds may 
be explained satisfactorily in many ways. 
But to most educators, and too often to 
the classroom teacher, the principal, the 
supervisor, and the superintendent, it 
suggests a lack of faith in school per- 
sonnel, a suspicion of the ability and 
even the integrity of the professional 
practitioners. Creative teaching and 
leadership in education do not flourish 
under such conditions. 

Education is “big” business. Budgets 
total some ten billions. Employees num- 
ber over one million. There is a captive 
audience of some 32 million children. 
Our total population are consumers of 
this big business. It is no small wonder 
that this potential market is exploited. 

Educators have been slow to endorse 
gadgets and devices, new materials, pro- 
cedures, and ways of organizing chil- 
dren for learning without deliberate 
evaluation in terms of the long range 
goals of education, the established be- 
liefs, and the total educational picture. 
Over-simplification of a problem with 
the resulting injudicious pseudo-solution 
may only increase pressures elsewhere. 
The real effects of what seemed a very 
plausible solution may be widespread 
damage and even a loss of gains pre- 
viously made. 

Television, teacher-aides, merit rating 
a not panaceas for all shortcomings: 
a o aaustiyerfreatmerit of merit rating 
Deoa issue of The Journal of 
Sasi = ucation emphasizes this con- 
oe i “s report of the Superintend- 
teele Bee oan Michigan Schools to 
of tetas ar i of Education on the use 
a rai es in that school system 

e same conclusion. A recent 


article written by Allen Chase, Creative 
Director of Owen Murphy Products In- 
corporated, on the use of television in 
the classroom reminds us that a high 
degree of skill in acting and production 
are required to transfer ideas and un- 
derstandings over the air waves. Are our 
educators teachers or actors? Are we ex- 
pecting too much of a new tool of com- 
munication, TV? 

Content, method, and procedures in 
school are being revised. The behavioral 
sciences are making significant contri- 
butions to teaching and learning. Re- 
search in how a child learns and why he 
behaves as he does is challenging teach- 
ers to do creative thinking about ways 
of working with children and means of 
measuring potential achievements. The 
individual can be encouraged and 
guided in learning. But learning itself 
is the personal achievement of an in- 
dividual. As David Prescott has said: 
“Children cannot be taught but they can 


learn.” 


Really stupendous results have been 
recorded when children with limited 
ability as measured by intelligence tests 
have been motivated to learn. The ob- 
servation and study of children as they 
are learning, and of the changes 
wrought in a child’s capacity to achieve 
when teachers adiust their ways of 
working with individual children, have 
transformed teaching and learning in 
the classroom. 

The position to be occupied by man 
in a democratic society is the deter- 
mining factor in the kind of learning 
needed. Norman Cousins in, an address 
delivered at the Fiftiethr “Anniversary 
Convocation at _Syracugé University 
said, “. .-~ hen the individual) may 
find it J R rmation and thought-áre 
i p Srggèùdse, N. Y.: Syractise University 
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not enough. It is one thing to know a 
fact, another to interpret it and relate 
it to other facts with order and bal- 
ance.”* 

Today's body of knowledge is so com- 
plex and so extensive it cannot possibly 
be conquered in the usual twelve year 
public school program. There is an in- 
creasing recognition of the value of a 
broad general education, an emphasis 
on training to think, skill in research, 
and competence in handling situations. 
Jobs are changing. As an example, auto- 
mation is displacing many skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and creating a ter- 
rific demand for technicians. A person's 
ability to generalize or theorize will con- 
tribute toward his rehabilitation and 
transfer to another type of position. 

It would seem from many assurances 
being offered us that life will soon be- 
come a bed of roses; there will be less 
hours in a work-week, less drudgery, 
more money, and more time. Does it 
not seem plausible that some of the chil- 
dren's time in public school should be 
spent in broadening interests, encour- 
aging hobbies, learning how to explore 
a multiplicity of individual or small 
group projects, developing a variety of 
manual and physical, as well as intel- 
lectual skills? An individual's ability to 
constructively handle free time may well 
be the determining factor in the quality 


of his citizenship and his contribution 
to society. 


Working With The Times 


A retired teacher in speaking to a 
group of young teachers suggested that 
out of her long experience in the class- 
rooms and her love for the teaching pro- 
fession she would offer as her piece of 
sage advice, “Sweep with the wind.” 
This is equally applicable for the super- 
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visor. Noting the signs of the times, 
working with and not against the tides, 
the supervisor can be a key person in 
instruction. 

Supervision is concerned with the 
improvement of teaching-learning in the 
schools. The individuals designated as 
supervisors cannot expect to assume a 
proprietary role in this phase of our 
school program. Every member of the 
faculty beginning to appreciate the in- 
evitable tie-up of the rise or fall of an 
individual with the success or failure 
of the total school staff of which the 
individual is a member will assume su- 
pervisory responsibilities. Supervision is 
more than helping an individual teacher 
have a better social studies unit, or few- 
er behavior problems. Supervision is a 
resource, consultant, leadership service 
for the improvement of learning. Teach- 
ers will be consulting each other, pool- 
ing their resources, attacking together 
problems that cut across grade and 
classroom boundaries. 

That member of the staff titled 
“supervisor” or “consultant” will be 
charged with extending horizons, co- 
ordinating efforts within a particular 
geographic area, the school district. 
Someone must pull together the facts 
being uncovered and clarify the find- 
ings. Generalizations must be extracted 
from the various studies and next steps 
anticipated. Conditions which would 
facilitate action must be provided, issues 
must be isolated and met “head-on.” 
The supervisor is a member of a team, 
is sought out by fellow team members, 
the teacher, the principal, the psychol- 
ogist, the counselor, the doctor. The 
supervisor no longer works in a vacuum, 
pitted against the teacher or the princi- 
pal. He seeks out other team members 
for help and counsel recognizing that 
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each has a unique contribultion to make 
to the improvement of instruction. 

This description of the role of the 
supervisor has suggested certain pro- 
cedures. What makes one child work so 
intently and another flit from task to 
task or spend long hours in day-dream- 
ing? What makes a child excel in one 
area and fail in another? What causes 
one child to achieve far beyond what 
we can possibly expect and another 
never to attain his potential? These are 
the kinds of problems to be solved in 
the improvement of instruction. 

We are beginning to recognize that 
vg can learn much from observation, 
recording of the facts, and analysis. The 
Supervisor will provide resources and 
services in perfecting these skills. Crea- 
tive ideas in leadership and teaching 
a must be stimulated and tried 
Tog must be kept, data compiled, 
Eta abulated, and recommendations 

acted from the findings. This is an 
approach to improving learning and so 
defines another phase of the supervisor’s 
work, This type of research, designated 
tii research, employs simple basic 
s and may be promoted if teachers 
ras a understand its practicality 
daily work. Another task for the 
Supervisor! 
in respects the supervisor's re- 
en fea with teachers is comparable to 
ie her’s work with children. Guid- 
st Bien stimulation and 
with ei characterizes the activities, 
ir Success depending on the persons 
pathy, 
a Kaen epa cannot change a teacher, 
ina be a child. An individual grows 
ath k > as a result of the inter- 
after day m impinging on him day 
Shige ae x supervisor works with 
, human and material, ma- 


nipulating conditions and situations to 
facilitate learning. Material things such 
as class load, economic conditions, and 
space are of as much concern to the 
supervisor as are the teaching materials, 
textbooks, paper, and other supplies. 
At other times the supervisor may be 
dealing with human relations. The as- 
signment of a teacher may very well be 
the key to his success or failure. A situa- 
tion may require a conference of the 
principal, teacher and parent. Possibly 
the greatest good can be done by ar- 
ranging some professional experience 
such as a visitation, attendance at a con- 
ference, the loan of a new or beloved 
book. In all these ways the supervisor is 
planting ideas and encouraging their 
growth into creative ways of improving 
learning. To extend Prescott’s idea, the 
individual pupil, teacher, principal and 
parent cannot be taught, but he can 
learn. 

The behavioral sciences can contrib- 
ute significantly in learning ways of 
working with people. Supervisors must 
assume responsibility for promoting re- 
search in this area and for extending an 
understanding of the new techniques 
which are proven worthwhile. 

And so it goes! A supervisor will 
spend an increasingly large amount of 
time working behind scenes. The teach- 
ers and principals will be the operators. 
The supervisor will be busy setting the 
stage so that the “best” of our present 
know-how can be practiced. But this is 
one phase of the job. Education 
dare not stand still. To continuously im- 
prove learning, data, facts, and ideas 
must be dug up, to the end that the best 
of today’s practice may become the basis 
for tomorrow's schools. These tasks are 


only 


the supervisor's. 


The Supervisor Helps Teachers 


in Arithmetic 


By IRVIN H. BRUNE 
Professor of Mathematics 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


RIGINALLY a supervisor was one 

O who looked from above, a critical 

overseer, a strict authority. Pres- 

ently, however, a supervisor is one who 

helps, a farseeing planner, a wise lead- 

er. Numerous supervisors have brought 
this new look to their responsibilities. 

Such a transformation came not as an 
accident. The authoritarian way of life 
got a lengthy tryout in American schools. 
And it was found wanting. As educa- 
tors looked at themselves and their work, 
they came to realize that lock-step meth- 
ods bore little fruit, whether applied to 
children in a classroom or to teachers 
in a school system. 

Accordingly, today’s supervisor is a 
helper, not a taskmaster; a friend, not 
a fiend. The following sections will 
Suggest how supervisors assist teachers 
in arithmetic, whether the teachers 
grope somewhat as beginners or gasp 
somewhat as veterans. Although not 
every help listed appears in a majority 
of schools, more and more teachers find 
such helps effective. 


Supervisors Help Teachers to 
Procure Time 


Within a welter of differences among 
teachers, one striking likeness appears, 
namely, teachers all lack time. This 
holds particularly for elementary teach- 
ers, the ones society commissions to help 


children learn priceless fundamentals. 

Most of the ways whereby supervisors 
help teachers in arithmetic provide a 
saving of time. When supervisors were 
overseers rather than planners, they 
often overlooked the importance of time. 
Standardized tests, for example, while 
good enough in themselves, defeat their 
purpose if the administration robs 
teachers of the time needed for planning 
and teaching. Granted that an occasion- 
al evaluation provides direction, it does 
not follow that numerous testing multi- 
ply the good. Indeed, an overdone pro- 
gram of measures steals the very time 
teachers need to reteach, and redirect 
learning. 

Closely allied to the overuse of stand- 
ardized tests are overdone records and 
reports. For teachers to record all grades 
thirteen times every term, as was re- 
vealed in a study made in one school 
system, certainly represents an abuse. 
Clerical duties apparently mount in- 
sidiously. Temptations ironically lurk 
in innovations. If the new way, though 
plausible, adds another chore without 
replacing an outmoded procedure, teach- 
ers soon bear needless burdens of busy- 
work. Supervisors can help teachers tre- 
mendously by pruning such routine 
ruthlessly. 

Supervisors also can help teachers 
keep distractions to a minimum. Many 
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time-stealing nuisances in teachers’ lives 
begin laudably. The catch is that they 
soon surge out of bounds, A few min- 
utes to help Worthy Cause A soon be- 
comes hours because Worthy Causes B, 
CG. Dix also clamor for time and at- 
tention, A few minutes that should go 
to arithmetic, but are diverted for hold- 
ing a pep meeting, for practicing a 
dance, or for rehearsing pupils’ baton 
twirling, actually become a shameful 
diversion of time. As another example, 
an easily rationalized campaign to ac- 
quaint parents with what schools are 
doing readily converts to chaos. Any 
ranking school officer who freely invites 
parents to “visit our school at any time 
Whatsoever” at the same time courts im- 
measurable harm. Surely better ways to 
sell the public” exist than to herd pa- 
zenis Cand sometimes their preschool 
ia with them) indiscriminately 
o classrooms already filled to over- 
flowing, i 
; Besides helping teachers Cand admin- 
istrators who sanction interruptions) 
“i reduce losses due to distractions, 
visors help teachers to make wise 
ia ind the school day. Life in a con- 
Bogen school grows increasingly 
i xX; unless time is budgeted, first 
first i Le, the Three R’s, will not come 
necessari is not to urge that every school 
teers T y allot more time to say, arith- 
tud a ather it seeks to use arithmetic 
ly, ia 7 F ii be its amount, effective- 
i. sti all to respect that time. 
ess drill sea section Suggests, meaning: 
df coven pes time in arithmetic, then, 
pete ae em not reasonably seek 
reiterate fae shee drill. The point to 
to plan lesson, is oe teachers need time 
and ise. s and to prepare materials, 
that time Abe can help them procure 
doubt ca ough such assistance no 
rs any learning activity, the 


very nature of arithmetic, as considered 
in the next section, stipulates regular 
and adequate time. This risks stressing 
the obvious; supervisors help tremen- 
dously when they work with teachers to 
keep arithmetic time strictly for arith- 
metic. 


Supervisors Help Teachers to 
Emphasize Big Ideas 


What is arithmetic? How do pupils 
learn arithmetic? All interested in pub- 
lic education need continually to ask 
themselves these questions. For on the 
answers thereto depend their philoso- 
phies and their procedures. 

As regards the first question, arith- 
metic is a way of thinking. It enables 
people to handle problems involving 
numbers and quantities. It provides 
people with facts and information about 
sizes, orders, relations. It affords a sys- 
tem, whereby people keep track of ones, 
tens, hundreds, and so on. 

With respect to the second question, 
pupils learn arithmetic by solving prob- 
lems. Teachers set up situations, ask 
provide problems. From the 
outset pupils handle sets of objects, 
compare sizes of sets, put sets together, 
take sets apart. Gradually pupils learn 
to order sets with respect to size, and to 
substitute an order of names of sizes 
for the sets themselves. Pupils use this 
order of number names when they 
count. Via counting, pupils can solve 
any problem in arithmetic. 

But counting grows tedious. Mem- 
orized answers to various simple sums, 
differences, products, and quotients ex- 
e the work. Symbols, particularly 
those wherein the positions of digits 
signify numerical values, facilitate 
thinking and record its results: 

So pupils progress from things to 
symbols. All the while, however, they 
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compare, count, assemble, and disas- 
semble quantities involved in situations 
which are, to them, genuine problems. 
Indeed, they embark, on seas to some 
extent unknown to them, to make dis- 
coveries for themselves. 

The implications for supervisors 
abound. First of all, teachers themselves 
must understand arithmetic. Seldom, to 
be sure, did teachers neglect the details 
of arithmetic in their own schooling. 
They know arithmetic facts. They re- 
tain, or can readily refurbish, the rules. 
But not infrequently they possess the 
threads, rather than the fabric. So su- 
pervisors often help them regard arith- 
metic as a system, a discipline designed 
to help people process problems by com- 
paring, counting, combining, and re- 
moving quantities. Such ideas Cand they 
pervade all arithmetic) matter more 
than number facts which pupils mem- 
orize and number operations which pu- 
pils imitate. 

Supervisors help by emphasizing big 
ideas in arithmetic. They encourage 
teachers to attend extension classes, edu- 
cational conferences, and summer 
schools that weigh such ideas. Pre- 
school workshops highlight major con- 
cepts in arithmetic, and invite people 
to see the system, rather than the skills. 

Ever mindful of that precious in- 
gredient in teachers’ lives, time, super- 
visors work within the schedule rather 
than beyond it. One particularly effec- 
tive way to help teachers emphasize 
major concepts comes into play when 
the supervisor himself teaches preview, 
overview, or review lessons during the 
regular arithmetic period. Such demon- 
stration lessons stress major concepts. 
They inevitably provide variety, which 
benefits the pupils, and they afford reg- 

ular teachers opportunities to observe 
their pupils’ reactions from a different 


viewpoint. No quantity of bulletins, di- 
rectives, and conference notes can en- 
tirely displace the benefits that result 
from supervisor-taught demonstration 
lessons. An ounce of example, super- 
visors find, really outweights a pound of 
precept. 


Supervisors Help Teachers to 
Employ Learning Aids 

Stemming from sizeable gains in 
knowledge as to how pupils learn arith- 
metic, learning aids merit careful con- 
sideration. Pupils learn best by solving 
more-or-less-puzzling situations that in- 
trigue them. When the individual learn- 
er hears, sees, feels, and thinks simul- 
taneously, he learns more than he 
would via a single avenue of stimula- 
tion. Moreover, what he handles con- 
duces more to his learning than what he 
merely hears. 

Accordingly, supervisors help teach- 
ers to acquire and employ many types 
of learning aids. Films and filmstrips, 
if selected carefully and used sparingly, 
add interest and variety. Demonstration 
devices, such as a fraction board or a 
wall pocket, enable the whole group to 
follow a development. Information, 
neatly tabulated on a chalkboard, pro- 
vides the setting for a class discussion. 

But, since learning is individual even 
though a social situation may enhance it, 
supervisors see beyond the benefits of 
demonstration devices, Individual learn- 
ing aids, that is to say, outperform the 
contraptions which merely enhance 
teaching of the tell-and-show sort. Ma- 
terials that pupils themselves use to con- 
trive an answer to a quantitative ques- 
tion avail abundantly. The pupil feels 
and sees and thinks. He handles the 
objects that represent the problem and 
illustrates its solution. Numerous ex- 
periences with such materials prepare 
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the pupil to manage other symbols, such 
as words, numerals, marks, and signs, 
that represent ideas in arithmetic. So 
more and more supervisors see materials 
including sticks to group and count, 
square inches to arrange and enumerate, 
and graphs to construct and compare, 
as tremendous helps. Obviously, the 
commonplace controversy, perpetuated, 
on the one hand, by administrators who 
aver that they “don’t buy materials be- 
cause teachers don’t ask for them,” and, 
on the other hand, by teachers who as- 
sert that they “don’t ask for materials 
because administrators won't buy them,” 
should cease. Indeed, many forward- 
looking supervisors encourage teachers 
to ask for arithmetic materials, and ex- 
hort administrators to buy them. 


Supervisors Help Teachers Develop 
Pupil Readiness 
People, pets, and playthings appeal to 
children, Marks, signs, and symbols, on 
the other hand, seem less natural. As 
pupils work in arithmetic they learn to 
deal with symbols that represent ob- 
niaga and ideas. Above all else, 
chea aa ppplies to a set of ideas— 
of a Ae size, order, and operations 
ining and separating groups. 
Tla from things to sym- 
adults at occurs without effort. But 
averlog) F uding teachers, all too easily 
pervisoy me fact. Accordingly, the su- 
occasion fe ps by reminding teachers 
they ani that symbols, and what 
they E principles, and what 
shortcuts “a the total structure; and 
sume Ph what they expedite, as- 
earn paris Re gradually. Pupils 
arging un hae this is to say, by en- 
derstandings. 
stent oe used for counting, for 
) Maron 5 pils go to enlarged concepts. 
+4=7 and 7—4=3 


still involve only the numbers previous- 
ly used to count objects, the situation 
7 — 7 does not. A new number, zero, 
becomes necessary. And effective teach- 
ing employs experiences emphasizing 
the new group, the empty set, the none- 
left idea. Seldom is arithmetic difficult, 
provided that the pupils are ready. 

Readiness involves preparedness and 
willingness. Each of these, happily, 
complements the other. Interest, based 
on understanding arithmetic, facilitates 
pupils’ further understandings. Success 
in the subject, moreover, enhances will- 
ingness to achieve further successes. 

Teachers under pressures of time 
sometimes forget these matters. Super- 
visors, by alleviating such pressures as 
suggested earlier in the present article, 
can do much to shift teachers’ question- 
able concerns with covering pages to 
more significant concerns with grasping 
ideas. 

Supervisors Help Teachers Provide 

For Individual Differences 

Learning arithmetic, though nurtured 
in a class, proceeds individually. Each 
pupil learns at his own rate. To chal- 
lenge the able and simultaneously not 
to frustrate the slow is the problem. 
What can supervisors do about it? What 
should the supervisor suggest? 

Answers could range all the way 
from tutoring individual pupils to guid- 
ing the class as a whole each step of 
the way. Each approach has its advo- 
cates; to date no one plan rates as a 
a. Those who clamor for sub- 
groups in arithmetic often overlook the 
matter of time; how does one schedule 
subgroups in reading, arithmetic, and 
yet other subjects? At the other extreme, 
should fast learners be slowed to bore- 
dom and slow learners be incited to be- 


panace 


wilderment? 
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Some supervisors have compromised 
rather successfully by recommending a 
sort of uniformity plus diversity. Since 
arithmetic deals with big ideas, all pu- 
pils should work with those ideas. Every- 
body, for example, should learn to 
count. All pupils profit by at least some 
of many various activities that prepare 
pupils for work in counting. Recogniz- 
ing sets of things, comparing sets, com- 
posing sets, matching sets, arranging 
subsets, ordering sets—these are help- 
ful activities. Fast learners explore them 
all, even those designed as too deep for 
slow learners, and probably invent some 
of their own. But all pupils learn to 
count in the allotted time. Some, of 
course, will go haltingly one by one; 
others may be going by twos, by fives, 
or possibly even by nines! 

Helping teachers to meet individual 
differences among pupils merits a sepa- 
rate article, or possibly a book. Classes 
containing no more than twenty-five pu- 
pils working on minimum essentials 
with plenty of challenging extra mater- 
ials available for gifted children seem 
to be one good answer. Just as the pu- 
pils present a great variety of abilities, 
however, so the supervisor should en- 
courage a variety of ways to reach all 
the children. Good teaching is not a 
series of set steps. Especially do some 
supervisors help teachers and pupils by 
providing enrichment materials. 

In no case should pupils skip any 
of the major concepts in arithmetic. 
Rather they should probe those ideas 
more thoroughly. While slow learners 
seek a single solution to a problem of 
moderate difficulty, fast learners should 
seek two, or three, or six solutions. 
While the plodders cope with 1/2+- 
3/8+-1/4, the able tackle 141/24 

1/34+1/441/5+ . . . to any limit 


they desire. Besides this, pupils compose 


and exchange problems. Stated simply, 
the plan some supervisors rightfully 
recommend provides open doors—ways 
that lead to considerable understand- 
ing for all, and enrichment for at least 
a few. 


Supervisors Help Teachers 
Regarding Drill 

To contrast arithmetic teaching today 
with its pedagogy twenty years ago is 
to describe a mild revolution. Far- 
reaching changes came because our 
knowledge of how people learn arith- 
metic progressed. The former pedagogy, 
for example, treated arithmetic as bits 
—facts, principles, rules—to be memo- 
rized. The present procedure, however, 
handles arithmetic as a system of ideas, 
a way of thinking. Whereas most teach- 
ers formerly gave little, if any, thought 
to pupils’ understanding arithmetic, 
most teachers nowadays consider under- 
standing as paramount. 


But, though significant, the revolu- 
tion lacks completeness. Teachers still 
evaluate textbooks according to the 
quantity of drill material they contain. 
Teachers’ insistence that teaching ma- 
terials enhance understanding lags. 

Here lies a fertile ground for super- 
visors. Just what should one recommend 
concerning drill? 

Drill indubitably has a place. It is 
not, however, the be-all. Many super- 
visors urge that pupils experience an 
idea in numerous ways, so that they 
understand the idea thoroughly, before 
they memorize symbols representing the 
idea. This holds for A = lw, as well as 
for 8 x 7 = 56. For a child to memo- 
rize that “the average of n numbers 
equals their sum over n” avails but little 
if he doesn’t know what the statement 
means. Arithmetic teems with examples 
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wherein r i 
j cin rote learning amounts practical- 
y to no learning. 


Ra pupil ha; had sufficient experi- 
see a prot with length, width, 
thing EA — to compose some- 
ti mbling p = 2(1 + w) in 
he mie ae he may well memorize 
e = ay interesting sequel, how- 
te deen r y comes to light: after he 
Rn - statement himself, the pu- 
say ea knows it by heart without 
a ae pupils understand, 
sition zai ication facts, they should 
ont. pres When pupils first ap- 
fe the eosi a problem such as What 
readily reali three-cent stamps? they 
counting = — that, while some are 
tei adding, the ones who know 
of all. es are 21 have the best way 
But t 

ae ee and the adding mat- 
‘ites. = a out meanings pupils 
Std, ty bell uld miss. On the other 
tiers, and show pupils shortcuts 
Objective a defeats the very 
saving yg enhance; instead of 
esoteric TE i loses time. Drilling the 
ant, iene pupils busy—and ignor- 

memorizing meaningless 


marks 
S make ; 
terial, s mathematics miserable ma- 
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“pervisors Help Teachers . 
A Summary 


Insi ; 
ore ae Waaa principal thing. There- 
ey help ae seek to foster insight. 
Vantage poi achers because, from their 
Mentous as nt, supervisors see the mo- 
a pupil oo. as the minute. Whether 
tem iş m erstands arithmetic as a sys- 
tude, on notons, So, too, is his atti- 
bers> ri he experiment with num- 
he afraid? Or bored? Wheth- 


erg 
Pupil 
mou i 
nouths rules is minute. Does 


he comprehend what he says? Or is it 
Choctaw? Or half true? 

Teachers know all this. From their 
training and experience they know that 
insight pays. Yet all too frequently they 
believe that their role is to obey orders, 
push someone's pet theory, practice a 
method prescribed from on high. 

But supervisors nowadays look at 
things differently. They doubt that there 
is one best method for teaching arith- 
metic. Or, if there were, they know, too, 
that the variety provided by interspersed 
applications of less-than-best procedures 
also brings benefits. Accordingly, they 
eschew rigid schedules of topics and 
strict how-to's. 

Above all, supervisors help teachers 
obtain and maintain time. The well- 
conceived slogan, “r r r -+”, by no means 
suggests that the “1” displaces any of 
the 3 R’s. And supervisors count it as 
elementary that time is the essence. 
Without time to explore it, arithmetic 
necessarily makes no lasting impressions. 

Supervisors help teachers underline 
big ideas. Arithmetic systematizes peo- 
ple’s thoughts about quantitative situa- 
tions. Pupils answer questions of How 
much? and How many? via numbers, 
measures, operations. They learn to put 
quantities together and take them apart. 
Properly to stress major concepts in 
arithmetic, supervisors teach demonstra- 
tion lessons highlighting estimating, ap- 
proximating, solving, and proving. 
Teachers need occasionally to note their 
pupils’ responses as seen from such a 
vantage point. 

Supervisors 
ing materials. 


help teachers use learn- 
Teachers agree that there 
are many effective ways to teach arith- 
metic. Yet the utility of obiects that help 
ansfer their thinking from the 
the realm of 
None disputes 


pupils tr 
world of real things to 


abstractions looms large. 
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this utility. Indeed the supervisor sel- 
dom renders greater service than when 
he provides learning aids for children. 
And shows teachers how to use these 
aids effectively! 

Supervisors help teachers foster readi- 
ness, which blends attitude with apti- 
tude. If nothing succeeds like success, 
arithmetic certainly illustrates the point. 
Pupils who understand arithmetic like 
it. Their liking it, in turn, enables them 
to increase their understandings. 

Supervisors help teachers provide for 
differences among pupils. All citizens 
need to size up situations; all need to 
estimate outcomes; all need to recog- 
nize quantitative reasonableness. While 
the entire class works with details lead- 
ing to such number sense, the ablest pu- 
pils also investigate further, but related, 
details; they solve standard problems in 
numerous ways; they solve harder prob- 
lems. In a word, teachers open new 
doors. The supervisor aids immeasurably 
by contributing items to the collection 
of situations every effective teacher 
builds. 

Supervisors help teachers maintain 
a sane attitude toward drill. To know 


basic facts by heart befits all citizens; 
drill makes this possible. But to drill on 
arithmetical items, before they are clear, 
wastes time. For what does it profit a 
man to know how to divide if he doesn’t 
know when to divide? 

New occasions teach new duties. 
Steady growth in our knowledge of how 
pupils learn arithmetic has definitely 
altered supervisors’ responsibilities. No 
longer do supervisors purvey standard 
drill sheets, standard study schedules, 
standard unit tests, and standard ways 
to teach. Rather they help teachers pro- 
vide experiences, situations, materials, 
problems. In solving for themselves the 
precisely appropriate problems teachers 
provide for them, pupils learn best. 

What do teachers need? Patience, un- 
derstanding, and time—these three— 
and the greatest is time; at least super- 
visors can do something about time. 
Granted that supervisors invariably pre- 
fer teachers who manifest patience and 
understanding, the necessary further 
step is to provide the obvious, but often 
overlooked, prime ingredient, time. The 
net effect really amounts to this: They 
let their teachers teach! 


Denver Develops an 


In-Service Program 


for All Elementary Principals 


By RUTH IRENE HOFFMAN 


Elmwood 
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Denver, Colorado 
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x be used in the seminar program 
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Sortat Sa series had been most 
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g alone. 
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pals are seeking ways of interpreting 
and defining their role and responsibil- 
ities, and desires to share experiences, 
to gain insights into the ever-changing 
role of the principal, and to recommend 
any action that might be helpful in 
carrying out the required work. 

The President of the Denver Public 
Schools Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion appointed a principals’ in-service 
committee to determine the best method 
of dealing with these indicated inter- 
ests and concerns. This committee work- 
ely with the Division of 
Services developed the 
ased on the theme 


ing cooperativ 
Instructional 

seminar program, b 
of instructional leadership. 
Four meetings for the 
anned with the following pattern: 


year were 


pl 


tion or ad- 
to launch 
give di- 


1. An opening presenta 
dress by an authority 
discussion, inspire, an 
rection to the meetings 
A coffee hour to allow for sociali- 
zation and free discussion 
3, Small discussion groups with the 
membership such that there 
would be in each group princi- 
pals with differing periods of ex- 
erience and from each section 
of the city 
4. Summaries before the entire body 
from the various groups in order 
that all might share in the total 
discussion and that recommenda- 
tions might be brought together. 


N 


Another noteworthy feature of the 
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seminars which was rated high in the 
evaluation session was the system of 
rotating leadership developed for each 
meeting. The planning committee itself 
was subdivided so that a group of three 
people, different for each meeting, took 
the leadership in planning the theme, 
sending out preliminary outlines to all 
principals, making arrangements, carry- 
ing out the meetings, and summarizing. 
At the four seminars each discussion 
group had a different principal serving 
as chairman and recorder on each oc- 
casion, giving leadership roles to a total 
of forty-two principals during the course 
of the year. 

As the program developed and grew 
the first two seminars were based on 
seven special points of the instructional 
program where particular interest had 
been expressed by principals through 
the questionnaire and through discus- 
sion in the seminar itself. The last two 
were devoted to working relationships 
of the principals with the coordinators 
and the supervisory personnel in the 
Division. of Instructional Services. 


A Typical Meeting 


The first meeting was typical of the 
ones that followed. The elementary 
principals from the eighty-two schools 
assembled in the cafeteria of the Hill 
Junior High School at 8:30 a.m. They 
were greeted at the door by members of 
the planning committee who had a name 
card for each. These came in five differ- 
ent colors and the color indicated in 
which of the five discussion groups each 
was to participate. Thus the member- 
ship of each group was determined by 
chance and resulted in a diversity of 
experience and a range of community 
problems for every group. 

After a brief introduction to the 
series of meetings and its purposes, the 


chairman introduced Dr. Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools 
and the keynote speaker for the morn- 
ing. He discussed the role of today’s 
elementary principal, indicating that 
this role is expanding, and that the em- 
phasis must be retained in the area of 
instructional leadership, with “direc- 
tion” as the key word in this leadership. 
He discussed the K-12 Guides and the 
Points of Emphasis of the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools as leaders on the list of im- 
portant tasks to be accomplished. He 
further pointed out that schools should 
operate within a “range of tolerance”. 
In instructional leadership each princi- 
pal should know the range in his own 
community and in the city and thus get 
at the most important things as judged 
by the public, the home, and other 
agencies. He concluded by emphasizing 
the need for instilling in children a love 
of learning and the importance of the 
example set by the teachers and each 
staff member in his work and actions. 
As the coffee hour was called and 
principals gathered in groups of two's 
and three’s, discussion was animated 
and a fine spirit of enthusiasm and an- 
ticipation was apparent. This excellent 
co-operation was pin-pointed later in the 
evaluation as being due to the complete 
communication with the entire group 
of principals in sharing plans, acting on 
suggestions, and the pre-planning with 
those who were to be leaders and re- 
corders in the groups. Dr. Oberholtzer’s 
inspiring words had also acted as a 
stimulus for professional discussion. 
The five groups adjourned to pre- 
viously arranged places, and the chair- 
man and recorder took over on the dis- 
cussion topics. Each member had been 
provided with a list of five tonics, taken 
from the most frequently marked items 
on the questionnaire of the previous 


Am 
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Spring. The groups were free to discuss 
one, two, or more of these items, share 
opinions, raise questions, and make 
recommendations. Discussion never 
ape, pey enben participated, and 

l xperienced principals were 
asking questions as frequently as they 
were giving opinions. Everyone profited 
and everyone participated. 

Time was called at the end of an 
hour and all members adjourned to the 
auditorium. The recorders from each 
group summarized the remarks, ques- 
tions, and recommendations. These rec- 
n aderam were turned over to the 

resident of the Elementary Principals’ 
Association for action. The entire meet- 
ing had lasted three hours. 


Discussion Topics 


Me pinniog committee met after 
aeia n to gather together the dis- 
opics and results and to lay 
tentative plans for the next seminar so 
that each meeting would be an out- 
gp ce interests and would follow 
renal eg pattern. Following this 
Sani p committee in charge then 
ea - specific plans, sent these plans 
ae incipals, and arranged for the 
topics P Eon and the group 
tidade ari of the preparatory work 
mang ie inane meetings with 
esa ad = recorders to deter- 
awdl me imits and areas of emphasis, 
niGives a review group process tech- 
esirable for effective meetings. 

of haat erie ten pertinent matters 
were covered in the various 


iscussi ri ; 
oat: sion groups in the course of the 
eminars: 


1, i 5 
Service appraisal of the individ- 
2 ga teacher 
. Papeete of the instruction- 
al program to the teacher 


3. Acquainting the teacher with 
available resources 

4. Leadership in interpreting and 
enforcing school policies 

5. Fostering creative thought and 
action on the part of the teacher 

6. Conference techniques with pa- 

rents 

In-service education in individ- 

ual schools 

8. The co-ordinator-principal rela- 
tionship 

9. The supervisor-principal relation- 
ship 

10, Evaluation of the seminar pro- 
gram. 


~I 


Opening Presentations 

In line with these topics the opening 
presentations were keyed to the line of 
discussion being pursued in the various 
groups. After the initial address by Dr. 
Oberholtzer, the second meeting was 
Dr. Roy Hinderman, Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of instruction- 
al services, and Mr. Peter Holm, Assist- 
ant Superintendent in charge of person- 
nel, who talked to the topic of teacher 
appraisal in response to questions and 
expressed concern on this topic. 

The third seminar was launched by 
an opening address by Dr. Louis Braun, 
Administrative Director in the Division 
of Instructional Services. He gave a his- 
tory and overview of the co-ordinator 
program and the elementary principal's 
relationship to it. This presentation was 
followed by a panel discussion of prin- 
d co-ordinators who raised 
various questions and proposed answers 
in this same area. The entire co-ordina- 
tor staff were invited to this session and 
participated in all parts of the seminar. 

At the final meeting Dr. Arthur 
Olson, Director in the Division of In- 
structional Services summarized the 
three previous seminars, relating the 
previous presentations to the fact that 


opened by 


cipals an 
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supervision is changing, and he gave 
some aspects of the principal's relation- 
ship to the supervisors and their work. 
In this meeting a panel of supervisors 
discussed their part in the over-all pro- 
gram of instruction and suggested ways 
in which they can work most effectively 
with principals for the improvement of 
instruction. 


Evaluation of the Seminars 


in the general evaluation of the 
seminar program the group approved 
the number of meetings, the spacing and 
type of meetings, but added the sugges- 
tion that the summaries be eliminated 
in order to give more time for group 
sharing. These summaries, they felt, 
could be effectively presented in written 
form. 

Some specific and concrete gains 
were made from the meeting in the 
form of recommendations, and the def- 
inite clarification of certain procedures. 
More important than these intangibles 
—the feeling of sharing, of working to- 
gether, of mutual support that was es- 
tablished during the course of the year. 

The principals stated that there were 
many factors that made the meetings 
successful, but that some of the out- 
standing ones were as follows: 


1. Groupings that provided for 
varied membership at each sem- 
inar 


Sending the agenda ahead of 
time 


it) 


3. Rotating chairman and recorder 
so that many had an opportunity 
to participate as leaders 


+. Careful planning given each 
meeting 
5. Variety of topics based on actual 


needs and interests 
6. Well chosen resource personnel 


7. Opportunity afforded for sharing 
experiences. 


Not only were the recommendations 
that required further action of import- 
ance, but the discussions themselves had 
cleared up many issues where there had 
been divergency in practice or policy. 
In order that principals might have 
these to refer to, the central committee 
prepared and sent to each member a 
summary of opening presentations, dis- 
cussions, recommendations, and the 
evaluation of the series. 

The Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion concluded that the meetings had 
been valuable and that a new era in 
in-service education for principals had 
been launched. 
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The Improvement of Art Education 
Through Supervision 


By BLANCHE W. JEFFERSON 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE IMPROVEMENT of instruc- 
tion is the primary purpose of 
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oe and understand that they 
Vhether E every classroom manon, 
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helper oo same time she should be a 
Probleme ra | teacher with her 
Work on sae intimate day-to-day 
earn more a ildren the teacher can 
and gr thoroughly their individual 
Stoup needs than can someone who 
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visits the class only occasionally. When 
the teacher and supervisor work togeth- 
er, the children profit greatly from their 
teamwork. The teacher giving of her 
intimate knowledge of the children and 
their needs, and the supervisor giving 
of her specialized and broad knowledge 
of one subject makes for a stronger edu- 
cation than both individuals working 
alone could achieve. The children gain 
the advantage of the teacher's knowledge 
plus the supervisor’s contributions plus 
the joint decisions of both. 

There are many ways by which super- 
vision can improve instruction. The 
SPECIAL NATURE OF ART requires 
the help of someone whose education 
and experiences have been principally 
those involved with the creative areas. 
The extreme individual and personal na- 
ture of the art experience requires that 
art teaching be approached differently 
from other school subjects. Art is some- 
thing to see, to feel, to do, to sense, to 
imagine, to enjoy, rather than to read 
about, talk about, or listen to. It depends 
more upon inspiration, emotional in- 
tensity the novel and personal approach 
and development than it does upon a 
logical stey-by-step procedure as in the 
case of most other problem-solving situ- 
ations. 

The form and content of art are 
quite different from that of other learn- 
ing areas. There is nothing static, no 
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fixed principles, no set forms, no limi- 
tations of materials or techniques. Every 
artist creates his own way. Art is always 
changing; the art of every age changes 
to express the spirit of the times. There- 
fore, it is taught best by someone who 
has studied the special nature of art. If 
every child cannot have the daily ad- 
vantage of being taught by an art teach- 
er, an art supervisor can do much to 
help children enjoy art and develop 
creatively. 

Because art is such a special subject, 
there is a DIFFERENT APPROACH 
TO TEACHING ART than in most 
other subjects. Creative expression is 
the best method of teaching art because 
it is the most child-centered method. 
It provides for and insists upon the in- 
dividually different ideas and expres- 
sions of each child. 

In so many areas of education all of 
the children are learning the same thing 
at the same time in the same way. Of 
necessity this must be so. In reading, 
for example, the word HOUSE must 
say and mean the same thing to every- 
body or we could not communicate with 
each other. In spelling every child must 
not only have all the letters alike but 
have them in exactly the right order. 
The one which is different is wrong. 
The approach to teaching art is a strong 
motivation for each to express his own 
ideas in his own way. Every child’s work 
is expected to be different. A premium 
is put upon ingenuity, improvisation, 
imagination. 

Teachers need constantly to be in 
touch with someone who, understand- 
ing the creative process, can be an in- 
spirational Jeader and aid to them in 
giving children confidence to be crea- 
tive. 

The LIMITED ART BACK- 
GROUND of most teachers makes 


supervision an important instrument for 
improving instruction. With the many 
different subjects taught by the class- 
room teacher it is impossible to expect 
her to have a broad and special educa- 
tion in all of them. Realizing this the 
supervisor can direct her efforts toward 
the education of the teachers as well as 
toward the education of the children. 
Indirectly the children will benefit as 
their teacher learns. 

The supervisor can conduct work- 
shops for teachers to give them direct 
creative experiences with materials. But 
there are also many ways in which each 
teacher’s individual teaching needs can 
be met during the supervisor's scheduled 
visits. A teacher who feels insecure 
about how to teach water color painting 
in her third grade can profit greatly by 
watching the supervisor conduct two or 
three such classes. She can observe how 
and when the supervisor distributes ma- 
terials, her motivation, and guidance 
procedures. A brief discussion following 
the lesson or while the children are 
painting gives the teacher an opportun- 
ity to ask questions and the supervisor 
a chance to point out certain procedures. 

A teacher may be unaware of certain 
areas in which she could be more effec- 
tive in her art teaching. Instruction is 
improved when the supervisor stresses 
these areas in her work with the teach- 
er and children. She calls the teacher's 
attention to such an area in indirect 
ways and by emphasizing its importance 
in their discussions of art lessons and in 
their planning together. 

Teachers have a large number of dif- 
ferent subjects to teach and are respon- 
sible for planning interesting lessons 
and activities. Since planning a variety 
of activities is demanding, teachers need 
someone who can give them NEW IN- 
SIGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS in art. 
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influence of a person responsible for the 
philosophy of art education, teachers 
might use different methods of teaching 
art. When this is the case, a child be 
comes confused as he progresses from 
one grade to another. Being exposed to 
a change in point of view and working 
processes may interfere with and dam- 
age a child's mental and creative growth. 

As she works with teachers and chil- 
dren in different grades and from school 
to school, the supervisor can, with the 
backing of her school administrators, 
establish a unified point of view which 
will provide growth as children proceed 
from grade to grade or move from one 
school to another. 

The supervisor can work toward 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN ART for 
every child, but the achievement of it 
is difficult because of the various per- 
sonalities of teachers. Not all teachers 
feel equally adequate in art; nor do they 


in other areas of the curriculum, either. 


Some are interested in art and provide 
daily rich creative experiences. Others 
care less for it and develop more fully 
the areas they like better. This is a nor- 
mal situation found in any school sys- 
Through supervision an attempt 
can be made to equalize opportunities 
in art for every child, and a better bal- 
anced situation can be achieved. 

aluable aid to the 
achers, which, in 
provement of art 


tem. 


Supervision is a V 
in-service growth of te 
brings about im 
Vhen teachers and super- 
together, the effectiveness 
ng in enhanced. 


turn, 
education. V 
visors work 
of the teachir 


The Teachers Responsibility 


for Speech Difficulties 


By DAVID WAYNE SMITH 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


ESPITE CERTAIN unusual cir- 
D cumstances, largely stimulated by 
excessive class loads, our elemen- 
tary teachers have recognized the reality 
of their task, creating a classroom at- 
mosphere that is conducive to the 
growth of children. Ideally, this teach- 
ing method, capitalizing on strong 
points, and applying remedial measures 
to weaknesses, guarantees each boy and 
girl school experiences consistent with 
individual characteristics, aptitudes, 
and abilities. 

The speech expressions of children 
constitute an excellent example of 
individual characteristics. Oral and 
written communication depends basic- 
ally on the power of the child to formu- 
late thoughts. Spoken language is also 
dependent on the child’s ability to make 
each sound correctly, individually, and 
in context. 

Unfortunately, through the years, the 
poor speech habits of children have all 
too often been associated with mental 
deficiency; stutterers and lispers being 
looked upon by age-mates as undesirable 
associates. Despite the effectiveness a 
warmly sympathetic teacher might have 
under more reasonable conditions, addi- 
tional steps are necessary if she is to help 
these children make a contribution to 
the class. 

Statistics reveal the problem of speech 
handicap to be shared by approximately 


15 per cent of the children of elemen- 
tary school age, although Ogilvie refers 
to the incidence in statistics of 3 to 12 
per cent.” Articulatory defects not asso- 
ciated with mental deficiency or organic 
or hearing involvements account for 
roughly 65 per cent of all speech diffi- 
culties. Growth and maturity are also 
factors to be considered, and eliminate 
many sound errors during the course 
of the first four grades. There is gen- 
eral concensus that maturation does not 
effect noticeable improvements in the 
speech sounds of children in higher 
grades. 

The teacher needs to accept children 
with defective speech in the classroom 
regardless of the nature and extent 0 
their deficiency. Some teachers try tO 
ridicule certain of these children in the 
hope that such treatment will shame 
the child to correct speech. Parents as 
well as teachers have also emploved an 
ignoring tactic, assuming the child will 
outgrow the condition. 

Society has been very critical of the 
way people talk, and many times socio- 
economic status and educational level 
are inadvertently determined from pat- 
terns of speech. Spoken communication 
being so important to effective societal 
acceptance places an undue burden on 
speech handicapped individuals. Atti- 
tudes promoting the ignoring of speech 
difficulties often boil down to a rejec- 
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tion of the encumbered person in a so- 
cial living situation. Such repudiation 
often leads to insurmountable insecur- 
ities and failures. 

Ideally, well-trained public school 
teachers should have at least an elemen- 
tary understanding of speech diagnosis 
and therapy. Such training should be 
taken in conjunction with undergradu- 
Pd it Unfortunately, institu- 
iN jo in the preparation of 
eae igen have been slow to 
S a : he complexity of the issue, 
ies ‘on great bulk of practicing 
ie ee little if any formal knowl- 

iagnostic and remedial speech 
work, 


sane vast majority of mild speech dis- 
Tf the ned be classified as articulatory. 
siete ge d’s voice is unusually harsh, 
bilit pA or hoarse, there is the possi- 
a ar the child is harbouring a 
Pi a serious speech disorder, and 
etter te referral would involve a speech 

onist and a physician. 
4 ka an in her eagerness to do 
failin a many times is in danger of 
den A p apa ai the individual chil- 
tëacher E group. While a classroom 
for ce not be held responsible 
pees et the nature of a serious 
hey oe this does not preclude 
leto ramenta responsiblity for being 
sible ue the existence of a pos- 
tines aie em. Because of the conditions 
child, sh ich she has contact with the 
particular is most able to observe his 
i dees normal speech. She is able 
Serve he. defective sounds and to ob- 
finder wii condito of circumstances 
observatis T the sounds occur. Such 
to a tho y the teacher often leads 

rough analysis of the child’s arti- 


culatio; 
cor: n under the direction of a trained 
rectionist, 


The Department of Special Educa- 
tion of the Tucson Arizona public 
schools report an excellent remedial 
program.! Trained speech correctionists 
make daily visits to the schools, and 
work with a case load of sixty to sixty- 
five children. The parents of children 
diagnosed as having speech problems are 
given guidance through the Department 
of Special Education. In-service training 
makes it possible for speech correction- 
ists and teachers to work together to 
solve problems of oral communication. 

Children in the classroom having ar- 
ticulatory defects can many times be 
helped by the regular teacher. Of course, 
the time element cannot be overlooked 
in fully appreciating the teacher’s role. 
Where such therapy is possible, a good 
speech correctionist should be consulted, 
since these people are able to help teach- 
ers clarify some of the basic principles. 
Teachers should follow a general pat- 
tern somewhat consistent with the fol- 


lowing outline: 


1. The child must be convinced that 
he has errors which he must 


eliminate. : 

2, Any known causes of the dis- 
order, if still present, must be 
eliminated. 


3. The old word configurations are 
broken down so that the correct 
sound and the error may be iso- 
lated, recognized, and discrimin- 


ated. 
ust be taught to pro- 


4, The child m t to 
duce the correct sound in isola- 


tion, and at will. 
5. The new and correct sound must 
be strengthened. 
The sound must be incorporated 
within familiar words, and the 
transition to normal speech must 
be accomplished. 
7. The use of the correct sound 
must be made habitual, and the 
error must be eliminated. 
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A large proportion of the work for 
children with speech problems is con- 
ducted on a group basis. Usually this 
is a matter of necessity. The groups 
should be kept relatively small, six to 
eight children being the maximum num- 
ber taken at any one time. Ear training, 
very important in good speech therapy, 
can be encouraged where lessons are de- 
signed to give children opportunities to 
check each other. Learning to listen 
analytically to speech promotes the rec- 
ognition of deviations where they occur, 
and is one of the more important steps 
in the development of ear training. 

An increased motivation in the group 
can be encouraged where the teacher 
utilizes a wide variety of games and 
other teaching devices compatible with 
the children’s interests., This of course 
must be consistent with the speech ac- 
tivity, concentrating on the natural 
elements in children’s behavioral proc- 
esses. Friendly competition can be a 
powerful motivational force, and can 
contribute greatly to the general progress 
of the children. 

Most teachers will use the stimulus 
word method with children. This meth- 
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od consists merely of the repetition by 
the child of what the teacher says. 
Sometimes looking in a mirror and at 
the same time saying the sounds will 
help the child to learn proper position 
for the sound. Much can be said also 
for the teacher's responsibilty for main- 
taining a constant level of correct pro- 
nunciation herself. Disciplined articula- 
tion on her part often leads to a higher 
level of performance in all of the chil- 
dren, not just those with orthoepic de- 
fects. 


Summary 


Although the circumstance of the 
situation prevents the typical classroom 
teacher from assuming a major respon- 
sibility for children with speech handi- 
caps, the very nature of their contact 
with children types them as most likely 
to recognize deviations. The teacher $ 
major task, therefore, becomes one of 
recognition. The atmosphere of perplex- 
ity that often surrounds a child’s 
problems diminishes where a classroom 
framework develops that is consistent 
with the optimum of good observational 
technique. . 
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Reading, Like Charity, 


Begins at Home 


By PHYLLIS FENNER 


Manchester, Vermont 


ve Fi, Fo, Fum 
smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


W HAT PLEASANT CHILLS ran 
up and down my spine as my 
“Jack wt te E y seal ix te of 
Siti sedi omnes Stalk.” My father 
kaye e i ate and my mother must 
ip vih n onome for she let me sit 
ol ian a as she sewed she told 
the iM iE Lite Red Hen,” “Jack, 
ad e 3 mt and others. Right then 
Hooks, ‘bus laa not only my love of 
Bor soni my very learning to read. 
reel The 2 i charity, begins at 
to Niite ita that are told and read 
books, bo Ea the sharing of picture 
fing sol in l the home, all these 
breaking e reading seem as natural as 
start to ee anr when the children 
eer. o penal are friends already. 
isipo ai De hear people say “John 
could eee ha but of course, his father 
can't sing spell either.” Or, “Mary 
be oo note but then Aunt Helen 
anyone say ps But do we ever hear 
uk en m 30b, doesn't like to read, 
4 ina <a of his family ever ‘crack 
such an e family background plays 
ing, portant part in a child’s read- 
There 
and excit 
00ks to 
Pest op 
are ver 


1S nothing quite so wonderful 
ether bringing children and 
port p and parents have the 
oa unity to do it. For parents 
Catch eon important people. It makes a 

ne in the throat to sce how chil- 
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dren love them, the deserving and un- 
deserving alike. What “my mother says” 
or “my father does” is what counts. The 
little seven year old who, on his first 
trip to the library, asked for a “good 
murder-mystery,” didn't know what 
murder was. He only knew he wanted 
the kind of book his father read. 

This bringing children and books 
together is really very easy if we but 
pay attention to it. We want our chil- 
dren to have an appreciation of music 
so we pay for music lessons and buy 
them concert tickets. We take them to 
Williamsburg that they may better ap- 
country’s story. Fathers 
s to love baseball, 
aseball with them, 
games. Yet, how 
a back- 


preciate their 
who want their son 
talk baseball, play b 
and take them to ball 
seldom we think of building 
ground for reading. 
Friendliness, it seems to me, is the 
first step. Books around the home, not 
necessarily bought, but borrowed from 
the library. Trips to the library, letting 
the children choose their own books 
after looking them over. Buying books 
for birthdays and Christmases, and 
once in awhile letting the children buy 
books for themselves. Reading aloud as 
a family. This not only stimulates an 
interest in books but it establishes a 
good habit of listening, for listening is 
a habit that too few people these days 
have. Talking about books is a part of 
this too. Dad tells what he used to read 
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and then listens to what his son has 
been reading, and not too critically. We 
didn’t read the classics all the time when 
we were young but you would often 
think so when you hear us oldsters talk. 
We can’t change a child's taste by say- 
ing a book is bad. His only measurement 
is if he likes it. 

Friendliness also means a lack of an- 
tagonism. Bob rushed into my library 
very often after school. He would grab 
almost any book and then rush out 
again. I became curious because he was 
so little interested in what he took. I 
found out what was going on. His 
father, a tired commuter, was going to 
make a reader out of Bob, by jingo, 
if it took his Jast shred of energy. So 
every night Bob had to read to his 
father. Result? Bob was well on his way 
to hating reading. 

Above the clamor round my library 
desk one morning rose Alex’s voice: “It’s 
the bloodiest and best book I ever read.” 
At once all the boys within hearing dis- 
tance wanted to read Alex’s book. If 
we could put half the enthusiasm Alex 
had into bringing children and books 
together we would have more children 
interested in books. 

Almost every child will read some 
kind of a book. Hobart was interested 
in nothing but snakes. He came to the 
libraries for some pictures and was sur- 
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prised at my suggestion that he take 
some books on the subject. When he 
came back he took out the life of Dit- 
mars, the snake man, and then lives of 
other scientists and explorers, and then 
books on nature. Before we knew it 
Hobart was doing a lot of reading, not 
fiction, but along his own interests. One 
of the best ways of interesting a disin- 
terested child in reading is through his 
own interests. 

We want our children to enjoy read- 
ing, to read for fun, but we must realize 
that what they read for fun may not be 
what we would choose. Jim’s favorite 
book was “Harper’s Book of Electricity 
“Because it tells me what I want tO 
know.” We have wonderful books on 
all subjects for children these days, that 
even the youngest reader can read. 
There are many children who are real 
readers yet read only non-fiction. They 
are the doers and without them this 
world wouldn’t get very far. 

Bringing children and books together 
also brings us close to children. The 
sharing of the delights in reading 15 
something a child will never forget. In 
this rather messy world of today the 
children need something to cling tO 
Childhood is such a short time. If we 
don’t hurry we will miss this wonderful 
opportunity of getting close to them. 


—— 
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What Schools Are Doing 


In Developing Listening Power 
By GUY WAGNER* 
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“Listen, my children 


and you shall hear.” 
© —Longfellow 


the famous Greek historian 
. Plutarch wrote, “Know how to 
listen and you will profit even from 
those who talk badly.” A contemporary 
at his Epictetus, the famous Greek phil- 
cans observed “Nature has given to 
aie i tongue but two ears, that we 
ay hear from others twice as much as 
We speak.” 
ie et the centuries other wise 
listen ave pointed out the importance of 
rate power. Shakespeare noted its 
“ts ance when he had Falstaff say, 
mid rr of not listening, the 
tonik yo i not marking, that I am 
ubled withal.” 
E parlera» times James Russell 
Ütenin pro ably had the importance of 
hoa S in mind when he said, “Atten- 
ERA he stuff that memory is made of, 
T mory is accumulated genius.” 
Pe et the literate person has 
etal ed as one who can read and 
Soon ion a person, however, is a 
thes — it would appear illogical 
state of Cri with having achieved the 
national 4 racy. A friendly little inter- 
incident reported by George 


N INETEEN HUNDRED years ago 


* 
D: A 
Cedar Fails pent is Director of the Curriculum Labor 


owa, 


From Skill in Listening, National Council of Te 
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Jensen, assistant superintendent of the 
Sacramento, California, schools, seems 
to illustrate this point very clearly. Not 
long ago an American teacher was mak- 
ing suggestions to a Hindu teacher for 
the advancement of literacy in India. 
After listening courteously and atten- 
tively to the American’s point of view 
the Indian replied, “We should welcome 
your help. Perhaps we have something 
to offer in return. For while I regret 
the inability of many of my people to 
read and write, yet we must consider 
further the meaning of literacy. In the 
United States you measure literacy by 
the written word. In India, we have 
literacy of the spoken word—thought- 
fully spoken and thoughtfully listened 
to." 

Just how much importance are our 
schools attaching to this matter of good 
listening? Certainly little was done in 
the direct teaching of this skill in the 
schools of yesteryear. During the past 
ten years, however, there are many evi- 
dences that listening is being given more 
attention in the way of systematic in- 
struction. Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, writing in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for May 
1952 says that, “Today there is a real 


atory, Iowa State Teachers College, 


achers of English, 1955, p. 5. 
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awakening in education to the impor- 
tance of listening comprehension; that 
is, to the importance of learning through 
listening to speakers in ‘live’ situations 
in which visual and aural cues comple- 
inent each other in the mode of pre- 
sentation.” He goes on to point out that 
a number of states have been revising 
their English courses of study to include 
training designed to improve listening 
comprehension. He suggests that the 
work of the Curriculum Revision Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English has been of great in- 
fluence in setting this new direction of 
language instruction, This committee 
has recommended the “abandonment of 
emphasis upon the single skill of writing 
and the development of multiple em- 
phasis upon the four basic processes of 
verbal communication.” 

A survey of elementary and second- 
ary school English textbooks as well as 
curriculum guides reveals that more and 
more space is being devoted to the lis- 
tening facet of the language arts. In all 
likelihood, these present-day textbooks 
and courses of study are only reflecting 
the leadership of the National Council. 


Hilisborough County Board of Public 
Instruction, The Language Arts in the 
Elementary Schools. Tampa, Florida, 
1955. Chapter II. 


This entire chapter is devoted to the 
answering of such questions as: (1) 
Why teach listening? (2) What factors 
influence listening? (3) What kinds of 
listening are used? (4) Where do lis- 
tening skills develop? and (5) How is 
listening encouraged? 

The teacher-authors of this chapter 
point out that while listening can be 
taught, as a learned skill it has been 
seriously neglected. They emphasize the 
point that strong forces that seek to in- 
fluence thinking and behavior increase 
the need for our young people to criti- 
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cally evaluate what is heard. They also 
suggest that listening is more difficult 
than reading because the listener has 
little control over the speaker's pace, 
and time does not permit reflective 
thinking. 

Thoughtful listening, of course, 
means more than just hearing words or 
sounds. It involves at least these five 
skills: (1) Following the thought ol 
the speaker, (2) Comprehending 19 
terms of past experience, (3) Seeing re- 
lationships, C+) Critically examining 
what is heard, and (5) Developing em- 
pathy (the ability to put oneself in an- 
other person's place). 

Obviously, it is important that schools 
do more than merely recognize the im- 
portance of listening and what charac- 
terizes the good listener. To achieve 
cifective listening there must be a sys- 
tematically planned action program. 
Some of the practical suggestions Pre 
sented in this publication include: Ct 
Organize small discussion groups within 
the class, as smaller audiences make 
both talking and listening easier, 2 
Place responsibility upon the audience 
by asking each listener to select one 
point to remember when listening to an 
oral report, (3) Teach the pupils how 
to summarize a brief talk in a few sen- 
tences—this will force them to get at 
the heart of the oral presentation, ant 
C4) Use such devices as the old tele- 
phone game in which a pupil reads a 
news item to a second who tells it to a 
third and so on. Ask the fifth or sixth 
child to report it to the class. A com- 
parison of this report with the original 
item may point out how carelessly we 
usually listen. With practice, the chil- 
dren will develop better habits of speech 
and more attentive listening. 


New York City Board of Education, 
Language Arts, Grades 1-6. Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 4, 1954-55 Series. 


It is pointed out in this bulletin that 
the communication skills are inter- 
dependent. In any one language arts 
period, for instance, the children may 
be listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing about a common experience. 


Ww 
HAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING IN DEVELOPING LISTENING POWER 


The point is that all of the four as- 
pets o! the language arts are taught— 
nd listening is no longer an overlooked 
skill. j 
on buinlgtis is organized so as to 
Prades E language arts program for 
a in one section, grades 3-4 
ae her section, and grades 5-6 in a 
n ction. At each level, suggestions 
e made for providing opportunities for 
ppost] listening. For example, at 
be evel Cgrades 1-2) the listening 
as lons presented include listening to: 
lei speaker in conversation and 
aa ee (2) the dictation of 
sted ) simple directions, (4) 
meat puzzles, and poems, (5) the 
a reading passages from books to 
so sa questions, and (6) mechanical 
a. ah as radio, television, rec- 
ne sau motion pictures, public ad- 
T ay ae and such sounds as bells, 
“a 1o; the clock, machinery, and 
me n order to develop concepts as 
: r, softer, harsh, and shrill. 
the or each level, the characteristics of 
good listener are listed. 


S ; 

r Minnesota, Department of Edu- 
Temon A Guide for Instruction in the 
198¢ e Arts. St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 


MN: mprehensive curriculum 
ment that ane with the simple state- 
ing, eel he language arts are read; 
t points g, speaking, and listening. 
ideas by s further that we receive 
We expres istening and reading and 
and Ms, 7 own ideas by speaking 
curriculum’ h ike nearly all present-day 
arts, Nztent andbooks in the language 
our basic ing is considered one of the 
Cation. It processes of verbal communi- 
Way of pe teamed with reading as a 
Speaking ae communications while 
Way of com teamed with writing as a 
In thi oe to others. 

guage me innesota guide to the lan- 
is tmished foe motive for learning 
‘on “in whi P broad units of instruc- 
Moment to th pupils consider topics of 
Pursuit of themselves as adolescents. In 

of these problems they find a 
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need to share ideas, to seek facts or 
evidence, to develop power in speech or 
reading, and to learn from the ideas 
expressed by others in the group.” Be- 
cause of the reality of these problems, 
a dynamic approach can be given to 
the teaching of the listening skills. 

Consequently, for each of the units 
(there are seven units for each of the 

rades—seven thru twelve), a number 

of listening objectives are set forth and 
the learning activities include ways of 
attaining these goals. 

It is pointed out that skills in listen- 
ing must be differentiated according to 
the purposes of the speaker or listener 
and the form of presentation. For in- 
stance, if the speaker's purpose is to per- 
suade, the listener's purpose will be to: 
(1) Follow the line of reasoning care- 
fully, (2) Judge its value, (3) Be con- 
scious of the speaker's intent and meth- 
od, and (4) Yield to or repudiate his 


ideas. 


Brentwood Public Schools, A Handbook 
in Language Arts—Speaking, Writing, 
Listening, and Handwriting. Brentwood 
17, Missouri, compiled 1952-53. 
One-sixth of this 151-page mimeo- 
graphed curriculum handbook is de: 
voted to listening. Following a shor: 
introduction in which the importance of 
good listening is presented, the remain- 
der of the section on listening is de- 
voted largely to practical games an 
exercises designed to develop the atti- 
tudes and skills basic to effective listen- 


in 
authors point out several 


g- 
The teacher- 
for classroom 


important implications 


teachers: 7 
1. Teachers should be sensitized to 


the importance of skillful listen- 
ing as a factor in intelligent com- 
munication. 
Present classroom listening prac- 
tices should be evaluated to de- 
termine whether they are really 
defensible learning experiences. 
(Any local school system could 
no doubt carry on a profitable 
action program in this regard 
during the current school year.) 


N 


N 
vI 
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3. Purposeful and critical listening 
should be concomitants of many 
listening experiences. 

4. Children should have more ex- 
periences in planned speaking 
and listening with their peer 
group—with less time devoted to 
listening to the teacher. 


5. Use should be made of more 
auditory aids, experiments, excur- 
sions, and other experiences that 
require group discussion before, 
during, and after the activity. 

6. Oral reading should consist of 
materials that are fresh, interest- 
ing, and meaningful to the chil- 
dren. 


7. Less time should be devoted to 
parroting questions and answers 
from the test and to making 
monosyllabic answers to teachers’ 
questions with more time devoted 
to group discussion and to prob- 
lem solving. 

8. A wide variety of listening ex- 
periences should be introduced 
into the classrooms if children 
are to learn to adapt the kind of 
listening they do to that type 
which will best serve the purpose 
of the activity. 


University of Wyoming, The Curricu- 
lum and Research Center, Diagnostic 
and Instructional Procedures in the Lan- 
guage Arts. Laramie, Wyoming, 1956. 


Although this publication does not 
describe the listening program for a 
specific school system, it is replete with 
suggestions which may well be consid- 
ered in the development of any local, 
county or state program. 

Twenty pages of this 194-page mim- 
eographed publication are devoted to 
the explanation of what listening means, 
the physical and psychological factors 
involved, and the analysis of listening 
disabilities. Much of this material is 
ased upon research and there is an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

The following points seem, to this 


reviewer, to be distinctive and i 
import- 
ant: sia 


i. 


N 
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A good listener is not only popu- 
lar everywhere, but after a while 
he knows something. 

All languages are easier to learn 
by practice than from rules. That 
is to say, by hearing, re-reading, 
copying, imitating with hand and 
tongue, and doing all these as 
frequently as is possible. . 

Although the language art of lis- 
tening is the one most frequently 
used both in and out of school, 
it is unfortunately also the most 
neglected language art at all lev- 
els. 5 
If we glance into the history of 
mankind’s cultural development, 
we realize that listening is an art 
of learning as old as the human 
species, antedating speaking ant 
writing. 

With the introduction of the 
printing press nearly four cen- 
turies ago, listening slowly gave 
precedence to reading and the 
printed page as a medium of edu- 
cation. 

Apparently we have come to be- 
lieve thať children learn auto- 
matically to listen and to speak. 
They may — but they can be 
taught to listen and to speak bet- 
ter. , 
Although listening was the pri- 
mary means of learning before 
the invention of printing and al- 
though, through the coming of 
radio, television and the motion 
picture, it has again assumed a 
significant place in modern com- 
munication, few people have be- 
come analytical about what is 
listening, or the comprehension 
of the spoken symbol. 

Hearing and listening are not 
synonymous. The medical doc- 
tor’s concern is with hearing; the 
teacher’s concern is with listen- 
ing. 

Listening is more than hearing. 
It involves following attentively 
the thread of a conversation, the 
development of an idea, the 
points of an argument. Like read- 


E, a O 
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HAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING IN DEVELOPING LISTENING POWER 


ing, it requires comprehension in 
terms of past experience of the 
listener and involves critical ex- 
m amination of what is heard. 
» As our division of work-reading is 
based upon the reader's purposes 
so our division of work—listen- 
ing into subtypes must be based 
upon the listener's purposes. 
Thus we distinguish between lis- 
tening for directions and listen- 
ing for news of an election or of 
a sport event. The following pur- 
poses have been indicated: a 
a. Listening for the answer to a 
definite question. 

b. Listening to a question, with 

, the intention to answer. 

c. Listening to form an opinion 
on a controversial question. 

d. Listening for news—no par- 
ticular news. 

e. Listening to an argument in 
order to answer it. 

f. Listening to directions which 
one expects to follow. 

g. Listening for unspecified in- 
formation on a topic one is 
interested in. 


Ak r 

Handb Public Schools, Curriculum 
rail ook- Reading and Literature, 

ron and Written Communication. Ak- 
» Ohio, 1956. 


handi pointed out in this curriculum 
he rece that reading and listening are 
Writin ptive arts, as speaking an 
noted iy the expressive arts. It is also 
ing is į growth in speaking and learn- 
inter-related with growth in lis- 


tening, 

The teacher 
> plays an important part 
pee tng the class for listening. She 
she: (ly 6 helpful in this respect if 
to say as Regards what the child has 
Pils choo important, (2) Helps the pu- 
and Wate a suited to the interest 
With the uty Of the group, (3) Plans 
urpose fop dren so that they sense the 
a given kni which they are listening in 
Set up st ituation, (4) Helps the group 
Vides ga dards for listening, (5) Pro- 
ny opportunities for child par- 


in 
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ticipation by answering, questioning, 
adding to, and discussing what they 
have heard, (6) Makes provision for 
children to participate in follow-up ex- 
periences in drawing, dramatization, 
re-telling, constructing, and writing, 
(7) Guides children to judge the value 
of what they have heard, (8) Plans 
seating arrangements so that the chil- 
dren may face one another, and (9) 
Adjusts the length of listening time to 
the maturity of the group. 

A helpful list of questions are pre- 
sented so that a child may check his 
own listening habits. Several of the 
more important questions are: (1) Do 
I get ready to listen? (2) Do I look at 
the speaker? (3) Do I keep my mind 
on what is being said? (4) Can I select 
the main idea? (5) Can I recall in se- 
quence? (6) Can I follow directions I 
hear? (7) Can I re-tell what I hear? 

The teachers who prepared this bulle- 
tin also present their belief that “You 
can’t learn to talk nor listen in a ‘SH’ 
school.” They also point out that “there 
ought to be a time when you can talk 
freely without fear of being laughed at 
or corrected as to either the pattern 0 
speech or to the subject of conversa- 


tion!” 
vealth of Pennsylvania, Read- 
Speaking, Listening for 


the Secondary Schools. Bulletin 280, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 


risburg, Pennsylvania, 1 


Commonv 
ing, Writing, 


It is pointed out in this publication 
that until quite recently the ability to 
listen well has been taken for granted. 
The same is true for speaking and thus 
the schools have concentrated on read- 
ing and writing. “In recent years, the 
schools have realized the mistake of this 
over-emphasis on reading and writing 
skills and have made great progress 1n 
bringing speaking into the language arts 
curriculum, but we have, scarcely made 
a beginning in listening. 

In developing listening skills, teachers 
should place first emphasis upon ‘he 
necessity for courteous listening. Here 


the younger children should be taught 
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to recognize the need of giving full at- 
tention to the speaker and of respecting 
the opinions of others in discussion. The 
development of skill in informative and 
critical listening should be emphasized 
as the pupil matures—with young 
people becoming sensitive to their sus- 
ceptibility to the various propaganda 
techniques. The high school student 
must learn to analyze the sources of 
authority for the statements which he 
hears through such media as radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and television. 

The major part of this publication is 
given to a series of units assigned to 
each grade level in the common learn- 
ings program. In each of these units 
there is a fairly extensive list of learn- 
ing activities, many of which relate to 
some phase of listening. Thus, it is in 
the study of these units that listening 
is utilized as a means of helping the 
pupils achieve the unit objectives. As 
one example, Unit One for the seventh 
grade is designed to develop skill in 
communication through becoming ac- 
quainted with “Our School.” Some of 
the listening activities utilized are: 
(1) Making appointments and inter- 
views, (2) Introducing oneself and as- 
sociates, (3) Holding interviews, (4) 
Leavetaking, (5) Making oral reports 
regarding school personnel, and (6) 
Participating in a panel which summar- 
izes regulations and customs, 


Montgomery County Public Schools, 
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The Language Arts—A Guide for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Rockville, Maryland, 
1956. 
This course of study is divided into 
nine parts: (1) Listening, (2) Speak- 
ing, (3) Reading, (4) Literature, (5) 
Library, (6) Written Expression, (7) 
Spelling, (8) Handwriting, and (9) 
Interrelationships. In the listening sec- 
tion the authors point out a number of 
opportunities available during the school 
day for giving the children experiences 
in effective listening. Most important 
they list a number of skills which com- 
bine to make effective listening —anc 
Suggest appropriate learning activities 
in connection with each of these skills. 
The skills themselves are classified un- 
der four major headings: (1) How to 
Listen Attentively and Accurately, (2) 
How to Listen Appreciatively, (3) How 
to Listen Creatively, and (4) How to 
Listen Analytically and Critically. 
Here is one illustration as to the ac- 

tivities used in the development of one 
of the specific skills. The skill is that 
of listening to recognize the main ideas; 
the supporting ideas, and the sequence 
of these ideas. Three suggested activ" 
ties are: (1) Listening to the reading 0 
a paragraph, a chapter, or whole section 
and taking notes of main ideas; (2) 
ummarizing by writing a paragraph, 
making an outline, or giving a report 

eing sure of details and sequence; anc 
(3) Listening to a recording of a story 
to identify the main events, 
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Sse ES Our Herirace. By Free- 
2 Ti den. Chapel Hill. University of North 
arolina Press. 1957. $3.50. i 


oon ie forth the basic principles 
af ous Het rich interpretations can be made 
iter hee and historical areas. 
aal as A mericans visit these spots an- 
holiday me rigs of them are in a care-free 
latins es There is, however, available 
ion, ise ss ey so desire, a type of educa- 
those a Pe unique. Interpretation can lead 
standing cor into paths of greater under- 
fave: Teache deeper appreciation of our heri- 
hat iit — will find much in this book 
meaningf i A them plan and carry out more 
Dois ul ficld trips to museums, historic 
s, and to our great parks.—W. P. S. 


Ge 
Pt ng eg Inrormation. By Robert 
pock. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1957. $6.75- 


ral Hopal has written a most com- 
pn api nd thorough text in this volume. 
a oon of occupational guidance are 
tion; how hc to get occupational informa- 
tise it in te a it in counseling; and how to 
signed for ac ning. The volume has been de- 
tenehare bse: in the training of counsclors, 
social d ye hologists, rehabilitation officers, 
sonnel Se employment interviewers, per- 
and collese a T librarians, parents, school 
pite this ois ministrators, and the like. Des- 

as much e range of people, the volume 
jobs, ways “ea to each. Here are facts about 
tion, and of finding out even more informa- 

ave in Aa that is necessary for one to 
satisfactory = to carn a living and living 4 
organized n 5 ce. An excellent text—very well 
and cotiten R and sound in both approach 

—William P. Sears 


Tamaan ORD Companrton To THE 
Hartnoll, bi Edition. Edited by Phyllis 
1957, Siz oa Y. Oxford University Press- 

This 4s 4 
a = Oe second edition (the first edi- 
one-volu, eared in 1951) of a most useful 
ime encyclopedia of the theatre. The 
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volume is all-inclusive and covers all coun- 
tries and all periods. There are rather lengthy 
articles on the history of the theatre in each 
country from ancient Greece to contempor- 
ary United States. Such topics as stage design, 
theatre structure, lighting, make-up, acous- 
tics, costume and scenery receive adequate 
treatment. And just to give a hint as to the 
volume’s comprehensive nature, there are 
articles on ballet, burlesque, showboats, 
opera, playbills, radio drama, Punch and 
Judy, the Negro in the American theatre, 
and repertory theatre movements. A must for 
every college drama department. 
—William P. Sears 


Tur New CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. 
Volume I, The Renaissance, 1493-1520- 
Volume VII, The Old Regime, 1713-1763- 
N. Y. Cambridge University Press. 1957: 
$7.50 per volume. 


These are two volumes in the New Cam- 


bridge Modern History. This series has been 
planned by Sir George Clark and will even- 
tually comprise fourteen volumes. The first 
volume covers the period from 1493 to 1520. 
The various chapters examine the social and 
economic structure of a Europe about to es- 
tablish trade and colonies in the New 
World, the intellectual and artistic move- 
at constitute the Renaissance, the 
f the Church on the eve of the 
Reformation, the rise of national states, the 
concepts of Empire, and the growing menace 
of Islam. Volume Seven, which appears con- 

looks into the political, military 
atic history of the period from 
Especial attention is given to 
f Prussia and Russia as Eur- 
d to the rivalry of England 
New World, in India, and 
ternational trade, tech- 
d intensive colonization 
of the period. Europe 
was slowly freeing itself from the domina- 


tion of the aristocracy and exchanging this 
for that of the urban popula- 


ments th 
position 0! 


currently, 
and diplom 
1713 to 1763. 
the emergence 0} 
opean powers an 
and France in the 
on the high seas. In 
nological progress, an 
were characteristics 


domination 
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tions and bourgeois administrators. Both 
volumes are the work numerous specialists, 
scholars in their respective fields. 


—Vvilliam P. Sears 


Tue Lire OF Sm Jonn Extor. By Harold 
Hulme, N. Y. New York University Press. 
1957. $6.75. 


This scholarly biography of Sir John Eliot 
is the result of some twenty years of careful 
research and study on the part of the author, 
a professor of history at New York University. 
Eliot died in the Tower during the reign of 
Charles the First, a martyr to free speech. 
Professor Hulme advances and sustains the 
point that Eliot maintained the same theory 
of kingship as did James the First. Eliot is 
pictured as a man of considerable means, 
of great oratical brilliance and ambition. He 
was nevertheless, possessed of little ability 
and less spiritual depth. Yet he played a vital 
part in the constitutional drama of the sev- 
enteenth century. He would have been 
shocked, had he lived, to see the extent to 
which the Great Rebellion, of which he was 
master architect, went.—William P. Sears 


Tue THEATRE In Soviet Russra. By 
Nikolai A. Gorchakow. N. Y. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. $10.00. 


Here is an important contribution to the 
literature of the contemporary theatre. It is 
a history of the Russian theatre in the twen- 
tieth century, by a man who worked at it 
from 1918 to 1940. The book gives a full 
explanation of the Russian theatre’s great 
influence on the theatres of other nations. 
The author traces the growth and decline of 
one of the most significant phases of the 
world’s theatre. It was with the founding of 
the Moscow Art Theatre in 1898 that Rus- 
sian drama began to quicken. Using excellent 
Primary sources, the author traces the con- 
tributions of Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko to the Moscow Art Theatre and 
the mutually helpful relationships with Chek- 
hov. The now famous Stanislavsky method 1s 
analyzed and its Principles described. The 
work of Meyerhold is highly praised and Mr. 
Gorchakoy sees in Meyerhold the very model 
of a creative theatre Person. Other figures 
considered include Tairov, Evreinov, Kom- 
isarzhevsky, and Vakhtangov. The influences 


of the February and October revolutions on 
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the theatre are traced and there is a colorful 
chapter on the various theatres that arose to 
serve the needs of the people in the rural 
areas, in various social classes to whom the 
theatre had been unknown, and in various 
political and vocational groups. The author 
concludes his study by pointing out the ways 
the Soviet authorities employed to destroy 
the artistic freedom of the Russian theatre 
that had become so exciting and creative 19 
the years after the Revolution. A definite 
history of the Russian theatre of our time 
and one that will serve our students of the 
theatre well.—William P. Sears 


Tue SEVENTEEN Book Or Younc Liv 
inc. By Enid A. Haupt. N. Y. McKay. 1957: 
$4.95. 


Here is a “must” for every school librer 
and for every home in which children z 
growing up. The book deals with many phase: 
of everyday living that interest, confuse; ani 
perplex teen-agers. From the convenon 
general etiquette to matters dealing with = 
unfolding world of sex, the volume is truly 
comprehensive. There are five major sections? 
Getting Along With Yourself; Getting Ales 
With Girls; Getting Along With Boys; 2e 
coming An Adult; and The Seventeen Party 
Notebook. What is unique about the book is 
the engaging way in which it is written. Here 
is no serics of hide-bound ukases from a self- 
appointed pope of propriety—rather it is 4 
warm and intelligent approach to the process 
of growing up. Deans of students, grade 
advisors, and parents will want to see that 
their teen-agers get to this volume. The rest 


will be a wholesome interaction between the 
author and the young people. 


—William P. Sears 


Tue EFFECTIVE ScHooL Principat. BY 
Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and 


James D. Logsdon. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Prentice-Hall. 1957. $6.50. 


The job of the school principal, on both 
the elementary and secondary levels, is care- 
fully delineated in this comprehensive text: 
Stress is put upon the common elements of 
the work of both the elementary principal 
and his counterpart in the secondary school. 
However, differentiation is made whenever a 
function varies significantly in one or the 
other areas. The range of duties and respon- 


ay 
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sibilities, are realistically set forth and both 
principles and practices of sound administra- 
po are presented. The text is a valuable one 
ane one that prospective, beginning, and 
sca principals should mark, read and 
inwardly digest —William P. Scars 


A TravELER In Rome. By H. V. M 
ER In mr. By H. V. Morton. 
N. Y. Dodd, Mead. 1957. $6.00. 


P ne MG Morton is well known to American 
aders for his travel books. He is, however, 
mn oe eee a mere observer of monu- 
et e E a penetrating and sensitive in- 
aa a a charming narrator. A Trav- 
es ye tells much of the history of 
moe City and a good deal about the 
Rome D a Those who plan to visit 
misery: or the first time will find the book 
ost informative and those who already know 
“a mother city of the Western World will 
ee with Mr. Morton's observations. 
hold mk for teachers planning a summer 
iday in Italy.—William P. Sears 


ee Steps To CREATIVE CHILDREN'S 
a H MATICS. By Pamela Prince Walker. New 
rk. Hill and Wang, Inc. $3.00 


Pgs a miy be gravely misled by the 
vores. Ban book. Creative dramatics, as 
scotia, iced in educational circles, 
child S Gee the development of the individual 
better sci aa Children's Dramatics might 
ikêng ave been called Seven Steps for Pro- 
should ie Child Actor. Creative dramatics 
with th ze concerned with the process, not 
seenié 5 — product. The aim of this book 
children į to develop the stage skills of 
cal perf in order to present a finished theatri- 
trainin oa The seven steps of actor's 
tation 5 gerne tor the author are an adap- 
large Bs sophisticated theories derived in 
anropa from Stanislavsky. They seem more 
a fe n for a professional academy than 
ry ar elementary school. 
woul ies on “How to Produce a Play” 
director F useful to a Children’s Theatre 
matics, Seh not to a leader in creative dra- 
up more eae. of three complete plays take 
ucing ri ka half of this bricf book, pro- 
lishers, ghts for which are held by its pub- 
Dagny Blanchard 
Elementary Consultant 
Port Washington 
New York 
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How To Br Accertep By THE COLLEGE 
Or Your Cuorce. By Benjamin Fine. Chan- 
nel Press. Great Neck, New York. 1957. 


Secondary school students and their par- 
ents, influenced no doubt by somewhat pre- 
mature use of the terms “tidal wave of 
students” and “wartime bulge of population,” 
are really in urgent need of some clear 
answers to questions relating to college ad- 
missions. 

Mr. Benjamin Fine's compact work goes a 
long way toward filling this need. In this 
book parent and student may find sober dis- 
cussion of such topics as the criteria involved 
in judging admissions applications and the 
procedural steps included in the processing 
of applications. The author also includes 
sound advice as to when and how young 
people might start preparing for college. An 
appended chart, described as a “College Fact- 
Finder,” should prove valuable to anyone in- 
terested in spot information about a particu- 
lar college or colleges. 

In removing the clement of mystery from 
affecting college admissions, 


basic questions 
formed a valuable ser- 


Mr. Fine has here per! 


vice. 
Thomas P. Robinson 
Director of Admissions 
New York University 
Rarsinc A Cuo. By Marion E. Ross. 


N. Y. Pageant Press, Inc. 1957+ $3.00. 


Cup DRAMA. By Peter Slade. N. Y- 
Philosophical Library. 1955- $10.00 


WORKING MOTHERS AND Tur Day NURS- 
ERY. By Ethel S. Beer. N. Y. Whiteside, Inc- 
and William Morrow & Company. 1957: 


ge h will f 
; are three books which wi prove 0 
aie and parents alike. In the 


value to teachers 1 i 
first book, Ross brings thirty years of ex- 
perience in working with children into this 


Je volume. In twenty-five brief chap- 
nts such topics as your child's 
f direction, time to grow, 
r discipline, and teen-age 
problems. a e Child Drama is 
a pioneer work in its ficld. Every parent and 

J] as drama enthusiasts will wel- 


teacher as We mn S 
come this contribution. Divided into three 


valuab! 
ters, she prese 
ability, 4 sense 0 
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parts, the first describes new ways of assess- 
ing child's play, the second reports work in 
the schools, while the third includes various 
types of children’s theatres, films, puppets, 
masks, etc. The third volume by Ethel Beer 
deals with practicalities, such as the organi- 
zation, the functions, goals, personnel, fi- 
nancing, and coordination of day nurseries 
with the community as a whole. Case histor- 
ies add interest to the volume. 


—S. M. Amatora. 


CERTAIN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN CHILDREN 
Their Development and Interrelationships 
by Mildred C. Templin. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957. $4.00. 


This monograph reports on a study the 
purpose of which was twofold: C1) to des- 
cribe the growth from 3 to 8 years of four 
aspects of language: articulation of speech 
sounds, speech sound discrimination, sen- 
tence structure, and vocabulary, and (2) to 
investigate the interrel 


ations of these aspects 
of language ov 


er the age range indicated. 
There were 480 children, 240 boys and 240 
girls, in the group which was subdivided into 
cight subsamples by age. The results of this 
study are especially important because few 
studies of language growth in young chil- 


dren have been conducted with significant 
numbers of cases ov 


er a five-year period and 
few h 


ave tried to investigate more than one 
aspect of language. The present study there- 


fore is of inestimable value to those inter- 


ested in any of the four areas investigated 
therein. 


Dorothy Mulgraye 


Professor of Education 


Department of English and Speech 
New York University 
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Enjoy Literature az School 


By LELAND B. JACOBS 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


VERY YEAR many fine new books 
are made available for children — 
books to give them enjoyment, 

books that tell them stories, that extend 
and refine their exploration of the real 
i v that give them inform- 
ete. maat affect their perceptions of 
Sine WES and psychological world. 
ing ‘so nee books are very easy read- 
risa wa challenge the young reader at 
itive ra edges of his reading skill. 
ee hese books will confirm the ex- 
tithes aad the individual has had; 
haps wil extend his experiences—per- 
ideäs ar open up whole new realms of 

A ad values to him. 

ene h a richness of resources in 
= tive able for use in the school, 
Who te rie school on, what can we 
a do to bring children and 

e together? 
ee read to children. In this age 
© and recordings and television, 
os continue to read to children. 
re, ein as these other media 
aloud. i no substitutes for reading 
interaction in is intimacy and personal 
Marvels of in the reading aloud that the 
here ig t electronics cannot achieve. 
Cightened 12 of shared moments of 
is ned sensitivity to beauty. There 
east the potential of honestly de- 


We 
or 


veloping selectivity in the matter of taste 
on the part of the listeners. There is the 
possibility of opening up to children 
new types of reading which they will 
continue to pursue on their own. 

As we read to children, over the 
years, we can give them exciting ex- 
periences with old literature and new 
literature, with the classics and the con- 
temporaneous, with the fictional and the 
informational, with prose and poetry. 
And perhaps most important of all, we 
can meaningfully demonstrate the abun- 
dant harvest of enjoyment and illumina- 
tion that books can give. 

We can acquaint children with books 
new to then. As well as reading aloud, 
we can share books with children in 
other ways. We can call their attention 
to new titles that may appeal to them. 
Teachers can read episodes or chapters 
to give children tastes of what fare they 
would get if they read the books sam- 
pled. To make books, old and new, 
available as they relate to on-going curri- 
culum experiences extends children’s 
acquaintance with literary materials, 
an acquaintance which affects their un- 
derstandings and insights into various 
aspects of life and living. Thus books 
become tools to the exploration of man’s 
dreams and destiny. 
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Moreover, by appropriate planning, 
teachers are able to give children oppor- 
tunities to share their recent reading 
with the group. Sometimes this is done 
orally, through children reading favor- 
ite selections, or commenting on a book, 
or interviewing another child about a 
book that both have read. Other times, 
written communication serves a similar 
end: a bulletin board for posting sug- 
gestions of books recommended for other 
children to read; signs and posters “sell- 
ing” favorite books; and critical com- 
mentaries available for other children 
to read as clues to their own book selec- 
tion. There are but a few examples of 
children’s writing experiences aimed at 
acquainting others with what they might 
choose to read. 

Whatever forms the extension of ac- 
quaintanceship may take, the basic idea 
back of the use of any device is that 
when children are regularly and well- 
informed about available books, there 
are greater possibilities that a child and 
a book will be found together. 

We can have available a balanced col- 
lection of literature. Every reader, of 
course, is an individual reader—indi- 
vidual in reading competence, in taste, 
in purpose for reading. This fact implies 
the need for providing a great variety 
of reading matter if every child is to get 
the right book for him. There will be 
children who, having one Way or an- 
other been convinced that they cannot 
read well, will choose easy books— 
books with familiar content, large type, 
wide margins, pages that “turn fast.” 
There will be children with quite special 
Interests—horses, transportation, biog- 
raphy, space travel, electronics, myster- 
les, Still other children, though a 
minority, will read the unusual, the 

e book that in content, 


or emphasis, or style calls for marked 
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reading strengths in skill and in taste. 
While other types of readers might be 
mentioned, here is clear enough indica- 
tion, it would seem, that teachers need 
to scrutinize their situations astutely to 
see that there are several books available 
which will appeal to each child. Thus 
the child is assured the chance to get 
together with material from which Re 
can get both meanings and be delighted 
in mind and spirit. 

Moreover, we do well to see that book 
collections for the children whom we 
teach are not static—that there are 
enough changes in the book collection 
from time to time so that the child keeps 
watching for the appearance of a new 
book friend. 

In schools which, happily, have a 
good school library, the co-operative 
teamwork of the school librarian and 
the classroom teacher can be a great 
asset in assuring every child the right 
to have just the book that pleases him at 
this moment in his life. When teacher 
and librarian work together in the li- 
brary and in the classroom, children can 
have two experts helping them find the 
books from which they will make their 
own selections. 

We can use multi-sensory resources 
concomitantly. Literature of the printed 
page can be effectually complemented by 
literature in other forms—films, film- 
strips, radio and television programs, 
recordings, children’s theater produc- 
tions, and the like. These, too, have a 
literary bearing. They are, in and of 
themselves, art forms. That these art 
forms sometimes are in bad taste or 
cheap in content is another matter, does 
not deny them as media for aesthetic 
fulfillment. 

We who teach will do well to provide 
children with those movies and other 
appropriate multi-sensory experiences 
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that augment the appreciation and en- 
joyment derived from the printed word. 
Sometimes these multi-sensory resources 
will best serve as preparation for read- 
ing experiences. Sometimes they will tell 
the same plot or ideas that a book has 
already told in words, but, by employ- 
ing a different medium of expression, 
will heighten or amplify or in some way 
give new dimensions to the reading that 
has been done. 
; The teacher who is clear about the 
inter-related use of literary resources 
will keep alert to the potentials of vari- 
ous graphic media for providing boys 
we girls with their literature in various 
orms as well as in various contents, to 
the end that children develop apprecia- 
tion of various ways of information- 
Biving and story-telling, and, we hope, 
in discriminative taste. 
oy encourage children’s creative 
ses to literature. When children 
ne is thoroughly satisfying experi- 
wish Ae h literature, they frequently 
lating A osama the experience by trans- 
ee into another art form and by 
is Nest others. Sometimes this 
ete. through other forms of verb- 
renin Bi asa ot oral reading, 
esis g, d ramatization, choral reading, 
iginal stories and poems. Sometimes 
tone a vivid experiences and impres- 
elon a the reading are caught in 
toller zs line—in pictures, dioramas, 
ied a Sometimes they are in- 
turing ap in mass—in kinds of sculp- 
experien Propriate to children. Whatever 
should a are thus preserved, they 
and put self-selected by the reader, 
ingful E that form which is mean- 
here will niin to him. Of nh ote 
ing iene many times when the am 
e enon i or picture in the mind i 
Monethele —an invisible product but 
ss a truly significant one. 
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The teacher can encourage children 
in their creative responses to literature 
by making this a choice of activity, by 
making available time and materials for 
creating, by displaying and sharing the 
products. The teacher's enthusiasm for 
children’s creative endeavors thus de- 
veloped will surely be a worthy stimu- 
lant to this means of preserving one’s 
best moments in reading. Relatedness in 
new forms adds one kind of significant 
depth dimension to the response made 
to the verbal symbols. The creative 
products thus developed become a testa- 
ment to the joys of reading. 

We can relate literature to other 
school experiences. Since literature ex- 
plores and illumines life, it will, of 
course, deal with content that is inti- 
mately related to curriculum content in 
various areas. In the social studies, there 
is abundance in fiction and information- 
al writing, and some poetry, that relates 
to what is being studied. Whether the 
focus of the content is chiefly geographi- 
cal, historical, or social problem, there 
will be literature that can contribute to 
children’s insights about time, place, 
and conditions. In science there is a 
growing body of informational books and 
fiction that extends children’s scientific 
knowledge and thinking. So too, in 
mathematics, in language, in the arts, 
many books can be had for extending 
and refining the general education and 
the special interests of boys and girls. 

The teacher who sees that literature 
can be an effectual means of deepening 
children’s comprehension of this world 
and its manifold activities, of man’s 
searchings and accomplishments, of 
man’s accumulation and use of knowl- 
edge will add a significant dimension to 
children’s learnings. Such a teacher 
will make provisions for using literature 
as a pertinent resource in the various 
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contents that make up the school ex- 
perience. He will be contributing simul- 
taneously to the child through the en- 
richment of the curriculum content and 
the delight in knowing through reading. 

We can evaluate individual growth 

in reading preferences and directions. 
If we believe that one satisfying reading 
experience leads toward another, then 
any one book is significant, experiential- 
ly, in and of itself. But it is also to 
be viewed in the directional stream of 
what has come before and what comes 
after. In other words, we who teach 
need to get perspective on the total de- 
signing of each child's developing self- 
selected reading pattern. To help a child 
select each book is desirable, to be sure, 
but to help a child get what he wants 
to read in what may be a rather subtle 
sequence from one book to the next is 
equally important. 

This self-selection on the part of the 
child and guidance in selection on the 
part of the teacher implies evaluation. 
Some of the selection considerations re- 
late to quantity of reading: How much 
is this child reading? Is this amount too 
little or too much? Is the quantity of 
reading in any way related to the depth 
of the content of his book selections? 
Is he pacing the amount of independent 
reading effectually? 

Another consideration relates to type 
of content. Is this child getting varied 
ideas from his reading, though, on the 
surface, he may seem to be reading con- 
tinuously on the same topic? Does this 
particular content seem to be contribut- 
ing positively to developing his taste in 
reading? Does this content, in some w 


ay, 
seem to extend this child’s grow: 


ing 
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edges of learning, his exploration of 
meanings of life and living? i 

In helping a child in his self-selection 
of what to read next, we need also to be 
somewhat aware of the child's bases for 
book choices. What does the child seem 
to be seeking in his reading? What tech- 
niques does he use for making hi 
choices—sampling techniques, that is? 
Why does he not finish reading some 
books? 

When we teachers evaluatively ap- 
proach our assistance to children in their 
book selection, we are preparing our- 
selves not only to be of greatest help to 
each individual child, but, simultan- 
eously, we are getting our directions for 
reading to the group, for introducing 
new books, for suggesting things to in- 
dividuals that they might do creatively 
in relation to their reading, and the like. 
Through evaluation we are planning for 
further experiences with literature both 
individually and collectively in our own 
classroom. 

Since the literature for children is 
here in great quantity, variety, and 
beauty, and since American children in 
tremendous numbers can and do read, 
we who teach need to gear our practices 
to keeping the turnpikes to further read- 
ing always open. By our practices we 
either give children the green light, the 
red light, or amber. We note the curves, 
and bumps, and highway repairs. We 
provide light refreshment and nourish- 
ing diet, as the need arises. And, at the 
end of travel together, the child collects 
the fare—in bright coins of fond mem- 
ories, heightened sensitivity, significant 


insights and perceptions, and faith in 
reading. 


My Friend Paula 


By WALTER 


B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga 


NCE in every teacher's life there 
comes a child who stands out 
eat eee all the others. For some this 
aor = early in their teaching 
ie Ma others, the child does not 
aS ween S years. But as certainly 
eni good teacher loves to teach, 
i one child will stand out. 
ea ee my friends ask me why | 
child wi can only tell them about the 
axe SENA I can never forget. There 
si Sa children I will never forget, 
shall a these stands one child. I 
is her Mr child Paula because that 
away espe Ne would somehow take 
tö eall ae her personality if I were 
anything else. 
see a a a reading center, where we 
iculty oe who are having dif- 
want to h reading. Some of them 
them cant others don’t. Some of 
iasm, for ma the greatest of enthus- 
earn; Sees: is their opportunity to 
Expecting e because they must, 
type of hi ot hing but more of the same 
the past ae which has failed them in 
Reading C he day Paula came to the 
ioe nter marked the beginning 
can fron period. She arrived, not to 
the thin nus but to teach us. And oh 
Paula T we learned that day, when 
ie, a. ur way, 
Paula 1 clenched fists and bowed legs, 
ne to FA wa into the Center. Never 
i ait is back bya new situation, 
Carneg age of eight, Paula had 
People, « a technique for disarming 
this pl I wanna see the man who owns 
ace” she demanded. Being the 
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one who is nominally in charge of the 
Reading Center, 1 stepped forward. Be- 
ing unaccustomed to such a bold ap- 
proach I was, to say the least, taken 
back. At this point, I noticed for the 
first time a lady and another child 
about Paula’s age standing in the hall. 
Before anyone could say anything more 
the lady began explaining that the little 
boy was her child and that she took 
neither any blame or responsibility for 
this outspoken little girl who stood with 
her hands on her hips and her feet 
wide apart waiting for an answer to her 
question. The mother of the boy, being 
somewhat more in awe of a “reading 
specialist” than Paula, was obviously 
quite distressed. Undoubtedly reatizing 
the need for someone to say something, 
Paula, who had caused this dumb- 
founded silence, said, “Before I go any 
further, I want to get one thing straight. 
I'm not going to read and so don’t try 
to make me.” Since I knew that Paula 
was in the third grade, and obviously 
would not have been sent to the Read- 
ing Center unless she had some reading 
problem, the light began to dawn. She 
did not know how to read and was 
afraid that she would be exposed. With 
some degree of complacency, for I had 
confronted this problem before, I began 
assuring her that she did not have to 
read unless she wanted to. This was 
the last complacency that I was ever to 
feel around Paula for what should have 
worked never did and what worked with 
other children was certain to fail with 
Paula. 
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The approach that “you don’t have 
to read unless you want to,” usually 
works after the child feels secure in the 
Reading Center. He is usually quite 
willing to attempt some short reading 
paragraph. Paula, being somewhat 
skeptical of an adult's promise, reminded 
me many times that morning that I had 
told her that she did not have to read. 
She seemed almost to delight in the 
fact that she had control over me be- 
cause obviously everything I was doing 
was attempting to lead her into the de- 
sire for reading. It became almost a 
game, and one in which I was a com- 
plete loser. Paula did not make any at- 
tempt to read for me for three visits, 
but on the fourth visit she admitted 
that she could not read and so there 
Was no reason to try. 

In getting acquainted with Paula, I 
asked her if she liked to read and she 
replied, “I would if I knew how.” And 
the only answer which T could think of 
was, “who wouldn't.” 

In Paula's first visit she was adminis- 
istered an individual intelligence test. 
Test results at school in the first grade 
had indicated that Paula was about 
average in ability, but retesting later 
seemed to indicate low average mental 
abilitv. Paula had lots of fun with the 
individual intelligence test. She defined 
the word “conauer” as “hit her on the 
head” and said that if she were to find 
a child who was lost from its parents 
that she would take it home and raise 
it. She was aware that the 
Were not correct 
joy bein 


se answers 
, but she seemed to en- 
g different. She said that she 
had been told enough times how differ- 
ent she was and she didn’t re 
because she didn’t w 
others. But even in sp 
fooling around, she 
Superior range of i 


ally care 
ant to be like the 
ite of all of Paula’s 
still scored in the 
ntelligence. When 
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confronted with the tests results, she 
replied, “Don't waste your time telling 
me, I never thought I was dumb. You 
had better tell some of those other teach- 
ers.” Something seemed to click ae 
this time and I knew that Paula and 
were going to get along alright. I na 
not know what could be done next, bu 
I knew that something could be done. 
I knew that the referral which said 
that Paula was a “non-reader” was 
wrong, for to be a non-reader — 
that the child will never be able to gay 
Then and there I said, “This is the chile 
I am going to help.” f 

Getting to know Paula was a form z 
self-therapy. She asked far more ge 
tions about me than I did about her. 
wondered sometimes just who was aH 
terviewing whom. But I decided cert 
this was alright, for here was a Sar 
who was getting what she a seep! 
needed most—the complete attention © 
someone who was interested in her. 
Paula was not a pretty little girl, but 
with her straight hair and bangs which 
seemed to frame her plump little face 
like a picture window, there was some- 
thing about her that was very attractive: 
The better I came to know Paula, the 
more certain I was that here was really 
a beautiful child. But then, I find this 
to be true not just with children but 
with adults also. The more I know about 
a person and understand his problems, 
the better I like him. 

The day finally arrived when Paula 
was to come to the Reading Center for 
her first lesson. And what a day it was 
—summertime, blazing hot sun, and 
above all else, five squirming little boys 
in the class. It took less than five min- 
utes that first day to find who was the 
toughest child in the bunch, Paula won- 

As all teachers know, in every group 
of children there is a leader. To fail in 
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reaching this child is a certainty of 
failure with the other children. To suc- 
ceed with the child opens an avenue 
toward easy success with all the rest 
of the children. Had I been wiser, I 
would never risked the other five chil- 
dren with such a problem case as Paula. 
; Consistency has always been the dom- 
inant thing in my thinking as the major 
requirement for a good teacher. But 
with this consistency, flexibility was, I 
thought, also necessary. In less than two 
minutes I knew that my usual methods 
Were not going to work. The seven of 
US sat down and drew up the rules by 
Which we would abide. It was my de- 
sire to use a positive approach and say 
such things as “everyone will do his best” 
and the like. Paula put a stop to this. 
If we've got to do them, then they've 
aa sey either ‘don't” or ‘no’ and so, 

s of our class came out as these; 


1. no loafing 

i ; 

© no interrupting one and another 
3. no leaving the room during the 


reading lesson 
sae a two rules were really theirs, 
was mes one was mane The next step 
the bhai these children understand 
thirty T were not to be broken. After 
ing Bie Beart for a drink of water dur- 
seni lesson, on a blistering hot 
nöt bets day, I began to wonder if I were 
= i too rigid. I had never before 
if a thirsty, but kept thinking that 
might would not remind me of it I 
pent tee it to the end of the period 
there i Ve survived the first lesson, but 
the pe be little compliment paid to 
Je ang that went on. , 
nition e learned that Paula's defi- 
oafin 8 loafing and my definition of 
ee quite different. But since 
son in = teacher, and for no other rea- 
Were aula’s understanding, the rules 
to be interpreted by me. Her de- 
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mands for her “rights,” in a vote by the 
other children were quickly squelched 
by me. I already knew who would win 
in any such a vote. 

The next day Paula delighted her 
five little boy friends by coming into the 
classroom through the window. The 
window, some ten feet above the yard, 
required a scaling maneuver which only 
an agile child could have accomplished. 
Seeing my look of disapproval, amid the 
joyful glee of the other children, Paula 
said, “There is no rule against coming in 
the window.” I knew then where the 
battle line had been drawn. She was 
willing to abide by my rules, the three 
which we had established the day be- 
fore, but no more were to be added. Be- 
ing unable to forsee anything other than 
entering through the window, which I 
supposed I could get used to if I had to, 
I went along with this unorthodox en- 
tree. 

From then on, each day Paula had 
another thing to pull on me which was 
not governed by the rules. She wore 
shorts, a hat, chewed gum (which I 
found particularly objectionable but 
which she reminded us was not “covered 
in the rules”), parked her bicycle in 
the hall outside the classroom and 
brought a cup of water to the door of 
the classroom to be gulped down the 
second the class was to begin. But when 
Paula discovered that she could do these 
things providing she still abided by the 
three rules the group had set, she settled 
down into what resembled an elemen- 
tary school pupil. She never confessed 
that these three rules were the first 
three that she had ever obeved. She 
said that it was a lot more fun to think 
of ways to get around the rules than it 
was to do what they said. 

Beginning with a basic sieht word 
vocabulary, Paula demonstrated a re- 
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markable ability for learning. She was 
rather fast at memorization and when 
she discovered she was really better at 
it than the five boys, she developed a 
sort of pride at being able to learn faster 
than they did. 

Paula's greatest difficulty was remain- 
ing in her seat. Only one method, not 
found in the usual educational textbook, 
worked. In an affectionate manner, I 
left my hand on Paula’s shoulder at all 
times. When the pressure began to be 
a little stronger coming up, I placed a 
little more pressure going down. The 
balance of the two kept Paula some- 
where near the seat of her chair. When 
she began giving in to the pressure and 
sliding closer to the floor it became 
necessary to lift my hand and sometimes 
bring her with me. Whenever the atten- 
tion was too far away from Paula, the 
pressure on my hand reminded me that 
she was still with us. 

Working with Paula was a continuous 
series of trials and errors. But un- 
doubtedly the greatest mistake was when 
we came upon the word “any”. “What 
does it mean?”’, asked Paula. Being 
somewhat fluent, I talked around what 

it might mean. I used an example, but 
I could never quite tell Paula what “any” 
did mean. Paula enjoyed the position in 
which she had placed me, but finally 
relieved me by saying, “Oh well, then 
draw me a picture of it.” OF course, I 
was unable to do this, Being in as deep 
as this, I should have known to quit. 
And we had been over the word so many 


times, I had to Say it. “Paula, if it is the 
last thing I ever do, T i 
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Paula actually learned so rapidly that 
she was able to help some of the boys 
in the class. One day, a little boy was 
having such difficulty remembering cer- 
tain words that I asked Paula to take 
him out of the room to help him. This 
was her first experience at being a teach- 
er. She left with great pride. When 
the little boy came back, I was somewhat 
distressed for he seemed to have even 
more difficulty than before. I asked 
Paula how he had done outside of the 
room and she said that he had learned 
the words. I was completely puzzled un- 
til I discovered that the little boy was 
constantly making the same errors as he 
read the story. The word “boy” was 
always being read as “Baby” and the 
word “and” was being read as “in”. After 
thinking this over, I confronted Paula 
with it before the class the next day. 
She readily admitted that she had told 
the boy the wrong words. When I asked 
her why she had done this, she ex- 
plained that he was catching on too 
quickly and she was afraid that he 
would get to be better than she was. 
Paula had been too good a teacher, for 
the child forgot every word that I told 
him but seemed to always know the in- 
correct words that Paula had told him. 

Keeping Paula’s attention on the les- 
son was quite difficult. To do this, little 
tricks were necessary. Since all the chil- 
dren had completed the third grade and 
had been introduced to cursive writing, 
they objected to any writing on the 
board being in mauscript. Being of the 
old school myself, I had never changed 
the manner in which I wrote the letter 
“R”. Paula refused to read any word in 
which I made this error, She said, “It 
looks too much like the letter ‘n’,” She 
was so indignant about this, that I de- 
cided to put it to some use. She was 
given the assignment of correcting me 


MY FRIEND PAULA 


anytime when | made my “R” incorrect- 
ly. No other child was allowed to do 
this. Whenever her attention began to 
Wane, I would sometimes intentionally 
VE a word using the old-fashioned 
R - Paula soon became so busy watch- 
ing for the letter “R” that she became 
Somewhat engrossed in the lesson. Al- 
most in spite of herself she began to 
learn to read. j 
Mapai gra from the very begin- 
Wanted ap about any little girl. She 
somethin” read about little boys “Doing 
Sens ee After she had been at the 
he tee two years, she asked to 
nad hich t read a few pages from a 
a — h I had been reading and she 
Aat Sa = my desk. It was about a 
= tees ii rad crossed the Atlantic in 
very dif ss he first page had many 
Jins - cult words but Paula was stum- 
Mite Pe reading silently until she 
ein ino sentence and then she be- 
earth se loudly. I said, “What on 
hste s you laughing about, Paula? 
book.” OR anything funny in that 
reading Ey yes, there is,” she said. “I’m 
‘sey ta biting gals. As she had 
only to be g her phonic rules, she had 
of the one about the influence 
on the a e” on a word, and it’s effect 
lena ag of the preceding vowel. 
Taje” bet en able to read the word as 
so — ; as she said, It isn’t nearly 
The: that way.” 
teading akan was fairly well along in 
Speak etor ity, she went with me to 
i re one of the teachers meet- 
S I was wearing a lapel micro- 
versation. order that Paula’s and my con- 
ence, it — be heard by the audi- 
as not necessary for either of 
ak loudly. Before we were in- 
a man announced from the 
the platform the menu for 
at day. Paula leaned over to- 


Tont of 
unch th 
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ward me and, placing her hand over 
her mouth, whispered into the mike, 
“They don’t have one thing 4 like”. This 
was so much the opinion of the entire 
audience that they were overcome with 
laughter by the time we were finally in- 
troduced. Needless to say, the meeting 
was highly entertaining. Paula was truly 
a showwoman and enjoyed the atten- 
tion which she was able to get. 

During the question and answer per- 
iod, a teacher asked how to keep chil- 
dren from knowing what group they are 
in. Paula, who was sitting on the stage 
came forward and said, “Let me answer 
that.” She said, “Well, you have four 
groups. You have a smart group, an av- 
erage group, a dumb group, and a very 
dumb group.” To the next question, 
“And what group are you in, Paula?” 
She quickly replied, “Are there any 
more questions?” 

After about two and a half years of 
work with Paula, seeing her twice a 
week during the year and five days a 
week for one month each summer, 
Paula had at last arrived at the point 
where she was close to the reading lev- 
el of the other children in the classroom. 
Feeling very proud when Paula came to 
the Reading Center for her last lesson, 
I asked her if she were not very pleased 
with herself. In a very off-handed man- 
ner, she replied, “I could have done it 
all the time if I had wanted to.” My 
only reply to this was, “I only wish that 
you had wanted to sooner.” She was so 
right in her answer, but it took so long 
to build the desire. 

Then I did not see Paula for a while, 
although I did hear favorable reports 
on her progress from time to time. But 
her name came up quite forcefully at a 
poster contest. The Reading Center was 
having a book fair and each school was 
invited to submit posters. There, on the 
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largest sheet of paper, was Paula’s entry. 
It was a picture of a bookshelf filled 
with hundreds of books, painstakingly 
drawn by hand. While I was not one 
of the judges, I exerted that influence 
which teachers use so often on the 
children and Paula received a prize. 
Since I was the one who had exerted 
the influence, I was given the privilege 
of delivering the prize of a book to her 
at her school. Arriving at lunch time, 
I went up to find her. Finally I heard a 
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voice say “Hi” and I knew that she had 
found me first. When everyone was 
quiet she stormed over to where I was 
and said, “Come over here, I want you 
to meet someone.” It was her teacher 
that she was taking me to and she said, 
“Miss Brown, I want you to meet my 
friend, the man who taught me how to 
read.” o ñ 
Then and there I knew it was 4 
worthwhile and I was ready to go back 
to work with another Paula. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FUNDAMENTAL Cuirp Psycnorocy. By 
Justin Pikunas. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1957. $3.50. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AnD PERSONALITY. 
By Paul Henry Mussen and John J. Conger. 


N. Y. Harper & Brothers Publishers. 1956. 
$6.00. 


INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL PsycHorocy. 
By Sol L. Garfield. N. Y. The Macmillan 
Company. 1957. 

Fundamental Child Psychology is a book 
that will be welcomed by every teacher. Di- 
vided into four major groups, the chapters 
offer not only basic concepts, terms, and 
methods, but also discussions of various 
phases of development, basic factors and di- 
mensions of the child's personality, and also 
such topics as child guidance which is fre- 
quently neglected in similar books. 

Mussen and Conger’s volume is divided in- 
to five sections dealing with, respectively, the 
Pre-natal period, the first two years, the pre- 
school years, middle childhood, and 
uthors endeavor to inte, 
data of child develop 


adoles- 
grate the 


vast body of ment with 


general behavior theory. Concepts derived 
from psychoanalysis and anthropology ar 
also included. . 

The third volume offers a valuable en 
duction to the whole field of clinical psychol- 
ogy. The author endeavors to develop 4 
critical, evaluative attitude in the student. 
Examples are used from actual clinical situa- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 


TuE Best Prays, 1956-1957. Edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. N. Y. Dodd, Mead. 
1957. $6.00. 


The Burns Mantle Yearbook is a must for 
every school and college library. Now edited 
these past few years by Louis Kronenberger, 
it is an indispensable handbook of the con- 
temporary. Among the plays included this 
year are Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables, 
O'Neill's Long Day's Journey into Night, 
Laurent’s A Clearing in the Woods, Anouilh’s 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, William's Or- 
pheus Descending, and Greene’s The Potting 
Shed. There are, of course, the usual statis- 


tics that make this volume such a valuable 
handbook.— William P. Scars 


What 2 Poetry? 


By ANN ESS MORROW 
Pontiac High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Sf HAT IS POETRY, Miss 

Rogers?” And Tommy waits 

ewes w hear. The other children, 
ar eyes with question-marks. 


Concepts Varied 


u 
Pe Pe there isn't just one 
keresi S om Rogers smiles, “the way 
definitions plus 2. There are as many 
wha wie hor there are boys and girls 
note eth ey of them are right, yet 
there olly so. We only know that 
Sh are elements of truth in all.” 
fore go as she takes a breath be- 
to hold a oath on, for definition seems 
iectivity of a ity so personal that ob- 
attain, “O i statement is not easy to 
poem holds y you can really know if a 
“It ş s meaning for you.” 
alleges on mean a thing to me,” 
Prose, , who wrestles hard with 
“Te ial comes from Ruth Marie. 
do when i: feel all fresh the way I 
Seems to oj have had a shower, and it 
Cars.” give me brand new eyes and 
iL 
and ve tea smiles understandingly 
hoon” rg Sandburg in his “Early 
What noek i if she tries in prose to say 
md by a y is like, unconsciously she'll 
like Farge. in poetry. At times 
Mg out in her thoughts are always leap- 
ead of waves of words, it seems, in- 
think of merely walking. It makes her 
tried in when she was a little girl and 
Vain to brush the curl from her 


hair that she wished momentarily were 
straight. 

She cannot tell Tom truthfully that 
poetry is that which rimes or which has 
definite form and regular movement. So 
much of it does not. In free verse, too, 
its structured formlessness is form itself. 
So may be she had better tell him more 
concerning qualities of poetry than what 
is meant by it. 

“Well, it doesn’t have one meaning 
only, boys and girls, to which we say, 
‘There—that is right.’ It’s possible it 
has as many meanings as there are folks 
who read it. But all of it, when written 
skillfully, can waken us to those details 
which we might otherwise never notice. 
Like walking by a tree each day and 
seeing it as merely that—a tree and not 
a house or car. And then one day, when 
senses are awakened we see the beauty 
in its sweeping branches, the ruggedness 
of bark and gnarl, its majesty, and 
blending of the leaves with sunset col- 
ors. We see the charm of old words used 
new ways; we feel the glow of Sunday 
words, for weekday ones get worn out 
fast. Words that please are magic, for 
they awaken charm.” 

“I know,” Henry volunteers. “A poet 
doesn’t like to use a word that every- 
body uses. Instead of says, he gasps or 
murmurs. Vivid words we call them. 
Didn't you tell us that?” 

“That's right, Henry,” Miss Rogers 
nods. “Picture words are just like pic- 
ture windows, aren’t they? You peek 
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right through them and see things you 


couldn't have if blinds were tightly 
closed.” 


Emotional Aspect Significant 


“You mean a poem’s like a camera 
then?” 

“Well, in a way, yet it is more than 
that. A camera that functions well will 
give an image of a bird, but poetry, well 
written makes us feel a certain way 
about that bird. We seem to sense that 
it was lonely in its flight or guided 
utterly by God. Or perhaps it makes us 
wish that we had wings and feathers, 
too, so we could fly like that.” 

“I don’t know much about it,” put 
in Dave, “but I sure like the way that 
sounds come out.” And strangely, that 
is true of many of us, for poetry, like 
music, can communicate although one 
does not understand. 

“I guess it’s good you're telling us 
about all this,” Mary put in wisely, “It 
helps us read it better when we under- 
stand about it.” 

“Is that why Peter puts a rocking- 
chair in his? Because he doesn’t know 
what makes it poetry, and so he simply 
lets it rock and roll>” 

“Peter senses how it’s put together 
and stresses that, instead of meaning,” 
explains the teacher, 

“Tm glad Miss Rogers knows what it’s 
about. She always makes me feel the 
way I bet the poet felt when he was 


writing it,” and Alice really means the 
tribute, 
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“No wonder you read poetry well! 
Ned's right.” Miss Rogers tells the chil- 
dren. “Its punctuation marks that tell 
you where to stop.” 

" “I think it’s hard to read because the 
words are in a different order.” Peter is 
sincere, 

“That’s why you have to understand 
it first,” the teacher states. “Once you 
take the sentences apart and put them 
in their natural order and understand 
the words and what the poet means, 
then you can read them well when you 
have put them back.” . 

“I like the way a poem matches 
sounds and meaning,” Susan volunteers. 
“When something is described as big, it 
ought to sound that way when people 
read. They mustn’t ever make it seem as 
if it just meant tiny.” 

“I know something!” Tom is glad to 
share his secret. “Words can sing, like 
birds,” he vouches stoutly. “Sometimes 
when Miss Rogers reads, they really 
make a chorus.” 

“Why, thank you, Tom. Would you 
agree then, children, that poetry is much 
like spoken music?” 

The whole class nods with one accord 
and not with sleepiness. 

“If you were boys and girls with long- 
er legs and arms, I'd tell you poetry is 


emotionalized thought expressed artisti- 
cally.” 

At this the children all wear faces 
blank as paper in a brand new tablet. 

“That means it’s feeling that is clever- 
ly described by using colorful words ef- 
fectively,” Miss Rogers explains. “And 
colorful words aren’t merely red and 
blue and green. They're words that carry 
pictures. Please remember that.” 


Artistic Expression Stressed 


Thus poetry becomes a revelation of 
artistry of thought-expression, Yet con- 
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cepts of what artistry means vary like 
people themselves. To some it represents 
eae of speech; to others, it's per- 
ction of the choice of words; and then 
roe te the skillful handling of the 
ssi ruly the emotional aspect, sub- 
a be! prose and giving way to 
= a d ominant in verse. Realization 
; act is a definite step toward more 

expressive reading. 
ea : us who's able and who 
is Pedia k ort may see a sunrise; that 
it as E g e prose, But the poet sees 
he cee of a day that comes 
ec . : of glory—a day that is 
pee ke ` a to leave forever. Rec- 
i Pii, of this fact reveals itself ideally 
and tone and reading tempo. 


en lines 
s that have beer i 
n sleeping 
Come alive, kiii 


Sordid Also Voiced 


vam Poetry does not always stress 
easdale in her “Barter” mood that 

loa, a has loveliness to sell, 
Seemly rie rag uncouth and the un- 
harmony A i blended into form of 
used is nso beauty when language 
Cases, aie with images. In many 
increased guse of poetry, the sordid 
almost as s he ugliness, however— 
igation t T poet seems to feel an 
se thou “4 ring out into the open 
Cause te S we constantly inhibit be- 
et t Bie eae indelicate and unrefined. 
ay, mistake fi writers who, the censors 
reedom for license, would 


° doub 
becam, t do the same in prose if prose 
€ their vehicle, 


C 
ommon Elements Found in 
“B Prose and Poetry 
ut isp’ 
“iting yor poetry a lot like regular 
‘Nows i Johnny asks Miss Rogers, who 
foun need the elements of poetry are 
n prose. 


“Both use suggestion,” Miss Rogers 
smiles. “That means the writer hints 
and lets us guess the rest, instead of 
stating facts so everything is told.” 

“We're not so sure we understand,” 
the eyes of children seem to say. 

“Well, when someone has been talk- 
ing angrily and then it says she turned 
away, we sense perhaps that she is still 
upset—that maybe she will cry or grow 
more angry or just won't feel like doing 
anything at all. And yet the writer 
doesn't tell us that. We seem to know 
because of ways we've felt ourselves at 
times. Imagination helps so, too.” 

“I see now.” Helen's words come 
tumbling out. “It’s like saying, ‘Christ- 
mas already?’ That means it came real 
fast, the way the fire-drill did we had 
last week. And things come fast when 
people have a lot to do.” 

“That's right,” the teacher approves. 
“Both kinds of writing use worthy 
thoughts as well—like love and sadness 
and pictures of people and nature all 
done in colorful words, instead of paint. 
Some pictures come in frames, you 
know, and others in paragraphs and 
stanzas.” 

“Tell us more, Miss Rogers.” 

“Language that is figurative is used 
in both. Now that’s a big word, boys 
and girls, but big things need not always 
frighten. When we use that way of 
speech, we say that one thing’s some- 
thing that we simply know it’s not, and 
yet it’s not a lie because we are not 
trying to deceive—we only seek to make 
ideas more clear. For instance, we say 
Mary is an angel when we know he 
has no wings. But what we want the 
folks to know is that she’s ever so good. 

“And often words rush out in pretty 
patterns, whether one deals in poetry 
or prose. Both forms, too, have balance 
that children who wear bigger sizes call 
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parallel constructions. Here’s an exam- 
ple: we shall either take a swim or have 
a movie party.” 

Such elements as these—the use of 
figurative language, the rhythm of paral- 
lel constructions, the patterning of 
words—though found in both, reach 
higher development in verse, 

“Something else, boys and girls. Even 
though the things we sometimes read 
haven't yet happened to us, they are so 
real it almost seems as if they had. That 


makes it more fun, too, and helps us in 
the reading,” 


Sound A Primary Factor in Poetry 


Truly in this ancient form of writing, 
there are life and meaning from the 
breadth of its appeal to individuals who 
might not have responded were there 
but one approach. Thus poetry is sound 
in balanced relation to other sound, the 
whole a patterned euphony. And know- 
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ing that, entails the obligation of doing 
justice to the sounds when poetry is 
read aloud, of using resonant tones and 
pleasing pitch and of adapting rate to 
listeners and to what is being read. It 
is true that just as there are 
many concepts of poetry among people, 
so there are changing concepts in the 
individual. 


certainly 


Distinctions Not Always Apparent 


no Mason-Dixon line is 
in literature to separate the 
metered black from white that is prosaic. 
Sometimes form itself is no criterion. 
Yet within it is a tendency toward pat- 
terned cadences more apparent in poetry 
than prose. Often, too, there is the 
gentle shading of the one into the other 
—an artistry of blending; thus often we 
find prose that is poetic and poetry that 
is like prose. 


Indeed, 
drawn 


BOOK REVIEW 


SHAKESPEARE: From Ricnarp II To 
Henry V. By Derck Traversi. Stanford, Cali- 


fornia. Stanford University Press, 1957. 
$4.25. 


The four historical plays of Shakespeare's 


mature period—Richard the Second; Henry 
the Fourth, 


II; and Henry the Fi 


Shakespe. 
Approach 


acclaimed both in this cou 
land. In ¢ 


alyzes the dramatic ele; 


ntry and in Eng- 
Mr. Traversi an- 


are mature and his pri i 


book intensely interesting reading, 


—William P, Sears 


Tue Seven Livery Arts. By Gilbert 
Seldes. N. Y. Sagamore Press. 1957, $4.95. 


It was back in 1924 that Gilbert Seldes' 
Provocative The Seven Lively Arts first ap- 
peared. The work has become a classic and 
it now appears in a revised edition. It is the 
same incisive book, brought up-to-date. The 
work marked a first venture in serious criti- 
cism of the popular arts in America. Mr. 
Seldes looks into the comic strips, the movies, 
musical comedy, vaudeville, radio, popular 
music, and the dance. The work now, as in 
1924, will be hailed by college groups and de- 
nounced by those who feel they are belittled 
by its irreverent and outspoken jibes. With 
all his caustic and unabashed comment, 
Seldes re-affirms his faith in an America 
which is developing its own artistic tradition. 

— William P. Sears 


An Approach +o 


Beg 


inning Reading 


By MARY L. GRAU 
Montgomery County Board of Education 
Rockville, Maryland 


EETING THE NEEDS of fast 
learners is a problem that con- 
reading ET z a che beginning 
irst de et lany children enter the 
Snie tan e a readiness for reading; 
4 fowe a words and phrases; 
ie on ime learned to read. How 
~ vraag on be guided in reading? 
meas a a the instruction 
tivity, ees variety of the same ac- 
Nida i moving children are given 
ers consid aes OE 2 SERIES of basal read- 
Progress a more difficult and must 
Primers in ji aigh the pre-primers and 
aPpointme sequential order. What a dis- 
ready to aa those children who are 
teacher fone but must wait until the 
activity fine provided several weeks of 
What can “gt to develop readiness. 
ready to be done for the child who is 
read? 
sey esto through which children 
een tried i Tending experiences has 
tief ace y several first grade teachers. 
en iere count of this procedure is giv- 
Vhich, | 
T Seg are ready to read? 
d leaa pien is to identify the 
areful obs Dii ho are ready to read. 
he first ie of children during 
icipate in werka of school as they par- 
reveal to a school activities will 
erences a ne teacher many unique dif- 
ion o mong them. The administra- 
reading readiness and mental 
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rapi 


maturity tests will give additional data. 
The able learner, ready to read, will 
show many of the following character- 
istics: 
I. General behavior pattern 
a. He has a keen curiosity and 
is not satisfied with mere 
repetition. 
He shows more self direction 
and independence in working 
out problems. 
He is eager to go beyond the 
particular lesson activity and 
desires further exploration of 
the problem. 
He generalizes from specific 
examples to a principle and 
thinks more abstractly. Ex- 
amples: 
“A dog helps people. Some- 
times dogs lead blind per- 
sons and sometimes they lis- 
ten for burglars.” 
“A ball is a kind of toy. It 
is round and is made of rub- 
ber.” 
e. He is more orginal in his ideas 
and is more creative. Ex- 


d. 


amples: 
“We had a new baby kitten. 


It ran away. I think it was 
looking for its mother.” 
“The baby is laughing be- 
cause the dog is running 
away from the ball.” 
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II. Language development 
a. He uses a larger vocabulary 
more appropriately. 
b. He can express ideas more 
clearly in oral language. 
c. He uses a greater variety of 
sentences. 
d. He can express ideas in se- 
quence. 
III. Range of interests 
a. He is interested in books and 
asks to have them read: 

Flack, Marjorie, Ask Mr. 
Bear, New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1932, 

Graham, Al, Timothy Turtle, 
New York, Viking, 1946. 

Newberry, Clare, Mittens, 
New York, Harper, 1936, 

Potter, Beatrix, Tale of Peter 
Rabitt, New York, Warne, 
1914, 

McClosky, Robert, Blueber- 
ries for Sal, New York, 

Viking, 1948, 

Burton, Virginia, Mike Milli- 
gan and His Steam Shovel, 
Boston, Houghton, 1939, 

Flack, Majorie, Boats on the 
River, New York, Viking, 
1946, 

Others 

b. He has a variety of interests 
in his environment. 
c. He persists at a worthwhile 


activity for a long period of 
time. 
The teacher must evaluate carefully 


the data obtained from the standardized 
in relation 
through observatio 


cted for reading ac- 
a readiness score indicating 


no delay; an IQ of 130 or above; a high 
rating on the observation list; and evr 
dence of social and emotional maturity. 


What kind of program is provided? 


Since the children are fast learners 
and are ready to read, reading experi- 
ences with books of worth are provided 
from the beginning. The library table 
display is changed to show books re- 
lating to the aspect of the program 
being developed through experiences 
and activities resulting in chart records. 
Children are encouraged to select the 
books they wish to have read. A small 
gtoup of children reads with the teach- 
er. As the teacher reads a story to the 
children, they follow the same story in 
their own books. As a child recognizes 
a familiar part, he may read a line or 
two. Emphasis is placed on understand- 
ing concepts, the content, and the or- 
ganization of the material. Opportunity 
is provided for children to respond in 
some way to the material through activ- 
ities: making a list of characters in the 
story; identifying the sequence of events 
for dramatization; matching the name 
of the character with the appropriate ac- 
tion; etc. The teacher records these ideas 
on the board and children read them 
with her guidance. Lists of familiar 
Words are kept for each child and these 
words recognized in new material and 
used in experience records in the class- 
room program, 

I. Choosing materials with which to 

begin. 

A variety of materials is pro- 

vided: 

a. The content relates to the 
center of interest that the 
class is developing. 

b. The material is of good liter- 
ary quality, 
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ervations 
i of Observatio: 
Reading Readiness Record 


Below 


Anecdotes of Child's ASES 


Responses and Rehavior 

Characteristics 

Physical 

Enotional 

Social 

Range of Interests 
Language Development 

Observing 


Bains ideas from 
pictures 


matches similar 
objects and words 


Sees differences in 
objects and words 


Listening 
Siscrininates sounds 
listens with a purpose 


Temombers items in 
Sequence 


Somprehends stories 
Following directions 
follows oral directions 


Speaking 


Uses expressive 
Vocabula 


Ases sentences 


conversos in natural 


Pleasing voice 


Produces Sounds 
Correct]; 
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AN APPROACH TO BEGINNING READING 


c. Vocabulary repetition is se- 
cured. A vocabulary count of 


the material used is import- 
ant. 


d. Experience and language rec- 
ords of school activities are 
used. 

e. A variety of books is selected. 
Basal readers make an import- 
ant contribution and are used 
with the other texts and trade 
books. 

Providing an appropriate class- 

room environment. 

A rich context of experience is 
essential to stimulating reading 
activities. Books are attractively 
displayed in a library corner. The 
bulletin board contains aids to 
classroom activities. Pictures have 
appropriate captions. Experience 
charts record important aspects 
of planning and learning through 
Stoup experiences. Space is pro- 
vided for informal reading groups 
to meet with the teacher and to 
meet independently. 

Guiding the children’s experi- 

ences, 

sate teacher’s function is a 

one of providing an en- 
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an activity related to a health 
program. Stories about the 
same health aspect may be 
read from the health readers. 
Health posters may supple- 
ment the content. The same 
vocabulary is used in the word 
lists being developed. 


One group of children was planning 
the first cafeteria experience. Among the 
records they made were: 


L 
Be 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Ts 


How To Get A Hot Lunch 
Walk in line. 

Walk quietly. 

Get one tray. 

Get one napkin. 

Get one spoon and one fork. 
Carry the tray with two hands. 


a 


Go to your desk quietly. 


Lunch At School 


We ate lunch at school today. 
Some children bought hot lunches. 
Some children brought lunch boxes. 
One child went home. 

All the food tasted good. 


We cleaned the desks after lunch. 
We will eat at school every day. 


ee in which children may 
ore Pleasant and successful ex- 
Periences in learning to read. She 
“A A guide who plans activities 
experiences that enable chil- 
=o to assume responsibility: 
-© Planning for use of a variety 
of materials. i 
Undoubtedly children will 
be working with a heavier vo- 
cabulary load, therefore care 
must be taken to be sure that 
the materials supplement each 
other. An experience record 
may be developed as a part of 


These charts were followed by the 
class reading from books containing 
stories having similar content. Stories 
selected from the library display to be 
read by the teacher were: 

“Lunch”, pp. 44-49, Being Six, Basic 
Health and Safety Program, Scott 
Foresman, 1957. ‘ 

“Milk Every Day”, pp. 62-66, Health 
and Happy Days, Health For Bet- 
ter Living, Ginn, 1954. 
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“Lunch”, p. 36, All Day and Every 
Day, ABC Health Series, Ameri- 
can, 1954. 

“Time To Eat”, pp. 48-50, From 
Head To Toe, Winston Health 
Series, Winston, 1954, 


Then the children read a story: 


“Lunch At School”, pp. 44-49, My 
First Health Book, Road to Health 
Series, Laidlaw, 1954, 

b. Guiding the reading of the 
story. 

When the material to be 
read is related to the on-going 
activities in the classroom, the 
development of basic concepts 
grows out of direct experi- 
ences. The purpose for read- 
ing is agreed upon as the 
group talks about the pictures 
and title, and the relation of 
the material to the class ex- 
periences. At the very begin- 
ning the teacher is the one 
who reads the story while the 
children listen and follow 
the printed material. Empha- 
sis is placed on the content 
and organization of the story 
for intelligent reading is 
meaningful reading. Children 
are aided in identifying the 
message conveyed by the story 
material but rely on the teach- 
er for accurate identification 
of words. Organization of 
ideas and interpretation of 
meaning are stressed. Chil- 
dren are guided toward activ- 
ities that help them 
meaning from what is read, 

a . These activities include lis- 

tening for the main idea, find- 
ing ideas which tell when, 
why, how; making pictures 


gain 
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which tell the sequence of 
the story; locating similar 
ideas in different material; 
predicting outcomes; select- 
ing the part that answers a 
specific question; making ; 
simple picture dictionary; an¢ 
others. 

Developing the child’s respon- 
sibilty for reading. ; 

As the same vocabulary as 

used in many situations chil- 
dren begin to identify words 
and phrases. The teacher no 
longer reads to them. The 
goal is not independent 
ognition of every word bu 
emphasis on a selected go 
cabulary that is reused in 
many activities. Children are 
taught to work out new van 
through context clues anq 
word recognition skills. The 
teacher helps the children to 
become independent as she 
provides activities to help de- 
velop skills needed in read- 
ing: 

1. Using context clues. 
Associating picture clues 
with words when mak- 
ing a picture dictionary; 
when associating illus- 
trations with the text be- 
ing read; when finding 
a picture of a lunch and 
matching the sentence 
that tells about a lunch. 
Locating and reading 4 
sentence on a chart and 
finding a word used in 
the picture dictionary. 


Recognizing a word that 
completes a sentence. 
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Recognizing punctua- 
tion marks to identify a 
sentence. 


. Recognizing a basic 


sight vocabulary. 
Making a picture dic- 
tionary. 

One first grade group 
was working on getting 
acquainted with the 
school. When they had 
developed a number of 
experience records and 
read stories from books 
they started a picture 
dictionary of known 
words, for example: 


Words We Are Using 


cat 
turtle 


Patrol 
book 


slide 
big 
little 
play 
lunch 


hats 

coats 
jack-o-lantern 
up 

down 

school 

bus 

work 

fire 


Labeling work areas and 
desks 


Another class group 
made labels for supplies 
as Paper, Paint, Paint 
Brushes, ete. The chil- 
dren played games to 
help recognize the words 
and matched words with 
the labels on the proper 
cabinet or shelf. 


Name tags for desks 
were made and recogni- 
tion games were played. 


i guvttils about. 


3. Interpreting meaning 


Reading the story as a 
whole to get main idea. 
Finding the sentence 
that describes a charac- 
ter. 

Finding the sentence 
that is illustrated in the 
picture. 

Arranging sentence 
strips in the story se- 
quence. 

Dramatizing a selection 
to interpret its meaning. 
Illustrating a story that 
has been read. 


4. Using phonetic analysis 


Developing auditory dis- 
crimination 

Pairs of words in which 
some of the pairs start 
with the same sound 
and some with different 
sounds, as milk, mother, 
etc. are pronounced. 
Children signal when 
words start with the 
same sound. Children 
supply other words start- 
ing with the same 
sound. 

Groups of pictures or 
miniatures are arranged 
on a table. 

Children select objects 
or pictures that begin 
with the same sound as 
—candy, cookie, cake. 
A group of pictures are. 
arranged on thesgafailk- 
board ledge pe 
Children 
Aien Pad 
fced Mathe rhyme. pi” 


ms 
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Developing visual dis- 
crimination 

Children are guided to 
find: 

words that begin alike 
words that end alike 
compare new with 
known words 


Specific needs of individuals are kept 
in mind and help given whenever and 
wherever needed. Children are soon 
held responsible for reading the mater- 
ial with the teacher's guidance. Inde- 
pendant reading is encouraged. 


d. Providing opportunity for in- 
dependent activity. 

Provision is made for inde- 
pendent activities through 
which children have oppor- 
tunity to use the vocabulary 
and content of the material 
read. Opportunity for in- 
dependent reading also is 


planned. Such activities may 
include— 


1. Dramatization of stories 

Ca) Children acting — 
planning action and 
portraying charac- 
ters; reading the 
story. 

Cb) Making puppets 
Making stick pup- 
pets; using available 
puppets 


Baltimore County, Listening, 
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Cc) Making character 
dolls 

Making characters 

and simple props to 

use in retelling the 


story. 

(d) Using the flannel 
board to retell a 
story. 

2. Graphic representation of 
material 


(a) Drawing, painting, 
chalking pictures of 
events in the story’ 
or showing story M 
serial form. 

Cb) Making dioramas oF 
model. 

3. Oral presentation 

Ca) Retelling a story. 

Cb) Reading the story 
orally to share with 
others. 


Summary 


The fast learner is stimulated to fol- 
low his bent and is not restricted to a 
formally organized series of activities. 
Provisions for the characteristic needs 
of the able learner is the responsibility 
of the teacher. His individual needs, his 
range of interests, and the ability to 
handle more complex learning situa- 
tions must be recognized, 

Reading experiences with actual 
books is an important aspect of a differ- 
entiated program. 
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Individualized Reading“ 
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T IS WELL to begin a discussion on 
oe by defining what is meant 
P Ptaa a reading. Reading is not 
a ine N. that can be defined in 
e oa y erhaps one of the best 
ualized Beat, one on which Individ- 
been eat may well be based has 
State Universi y Dr. Edgar Dale, Ohio 
Obtóbet oe ig his News Letter of 
ienke T 4, Reading, we must re- 
Pon ie ; a process of getting meaning 
ing into pta page by putting mean- 
and ability prinited page. Reading taste 
experience ~ always tethered to past 
of teeri ut reading itself is one way 
Sittin E as capital fund of past 
seen as ns teading, therefore, must be 
more than - than saying the word, 
graphs, Coat oe the sentence and para- 
son brings : reading is the way a per- 
the new id us whole life to bear on 
Printed any which he finds on the 
reading ei It is reading the lines, 
beyond th ween the lines, and reading 
e lines.” 


ne a has been for many years and 
discussed ah the topic most frequently 
Specialists Mgr oe supervisors, and 
ive reading he development of effec- 
Studied | has probably been 
Search eect often by educational re- 
Spite of are than any other area. In 

is emphasis, we do not yet 


* 
Ba 
Readi sed on a speech delivered at the 


adin ne 
Printed ga wociation, May 11, 1957, Hotel New Yorker, New 
ng Associ eading in Action, Proceedings of th 
ation—New York: Scholastic Magazine, 33 West 


lL. F i. Waites 
Spring saan Josette, “What Are Children Reading in This TV 
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seem to have all the answers because we 
go on searching for the “magic formula” 
that will solve all reading problems for 
all children. 

As a result of our own various re- 
search studies through the years, we had 
realized for some time that, while the 
philosophy concerning reading was in 
consonance with the newer thoughts on 
child development and learning, the 
practices in large measure were not. Too 
close adherence to grade level standards 
and the use of graded textbooks, which 
assume that all children move at the 
same pace, prevented our practices from 
being as forward-looking as our ideas. 

We began to question the slavish ad- 
herence to the basic reader systems. 
(The “sober” books as Josette Frankt 
calls them.) There was strong belief 
that the materials would do the teaching 
rather than the teacher. There was too 
much confusion between methods and 
materials; between methods and class 
organization. There was also too much 
thinking in terms of mechanics rather 
than in terms of objectives and values. 

We began, therefore, to “sharpen” 
our thoughts in view of our findings and 
to take a new look at the whole program 
—the place of reading in the total cur- 
riculum, the materials and methods 
used, and the results in terms of larger 


Second Annual Conference of the International 


York City. This speech will be 


e 1957 Conference of the International Read- 


42 Street, 1957, $2.00. è 
Age?” Child Study, 34:3-7, 
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values rather than in terms of the skills 
alone. In short, were the practices and 
approaches meeting specifically the 
needs and interests of the children? 
What type of program would really 
“touch” the children and help them be- 
come active participants in the learning 
situation? What type of program would 
put less emphasis on the “Reader” Ctext- 
book) and more on the reader (the 
child)? What type of program would 
make them want to read and love to 
read? 


Our belief was and still is that read- 
ing is a thinking process and not a skills 
gadget-collecting procedure. To quote 
various authorities, this same idea has 
been referred to as: “unrelated bits of 
bric—a—brac”; all children progress 
together bit by bit”; “we put our chil- 
dren on a conveyor belt of mechanics”; 
“we think of the teacher as a technician 
with a multitude of tricks.” 

We believe that reading is neither a 
“subject” nor an area just to be studied 
at school. It is a “way of living” and can 
be a force for integrating the child’s per- 
sonality. We believe also that experiences 
and relationships are closely related to 
reading activities and that reading is a 
vital part of the child’s full life. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that the skills are 
necessary in any program, but that they 
must be introduced functionally. The 
child should know what skills he needs 
and why he needs them. The specific 
skills to be taught and when to teach 


This approach has been referred to as 
“Individualized Reading.” The term 
“approach” is here considered not as a 
single method or technique but as a 
way of thinking about reading—an atti- 
tude toward reading. Individualized 
Reading is based on thinking which in- 
volves new concepts, not only with 
respect to class organization, techniques, 
and materials, but also to the child's de- 
velopment needs as well. 

In our research projects over the 
years, we found that it was not unusual 
for many classes to have a wide range 
of abilities from non-readers to those 
who were about two years advanced. 
With such a situation, it was impossible 
to succeed with class or even group in- 
struction. The solution seemed to lie in 
a truly individualized approach to read- 
ing—one that would reach the varying 
needs, interests, and drives of the chil- 
dren in the class. For several years 
various adaptations of this approach 
were tried in certain of the schools. As 
we worked more and more with the 
individualized approach, we began to 
crystallize our thinking and organize 
and record our thoughts. Thus a tenta- 
tive mimeographed brochure, Thinking 
About Individualized Reading, emerged. 

During the years when the individu- 
alized approach to reading was occupy- 
ing our thoughts, we found from the 
professional literature that others had 
also been working and thinking along 
the same lines for some time—Marian 
Jenkins and Grace Garrettson in Cali- 
fornia, Jeanette Veatch in Maryland, 
and a number of others—too numerous 
to list here. Willard C. Olson’s studies 
concerned with the nature of growth, 
behavior, and achievement led to the 
concepts of seeking, self-selection, and 


: 
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pacing, Dr. Olson? points out that the 
healthy child is continually exploring 
his environment and seeking experi- 
ences which fit in with his growth and 
heeds, These seeking tendencies and 
ait of stimulating material in 
Paci haa are basic for learning. 
cing is the teacher's responsibility for 
A gon ban child with the materials 
on, syne ata tempo that insures 
Olson Boe lis stage of maturity. Dr. 
math pts ed concepts admirably 
victims « g mis studies gave re- 
vidualized a theories of Indi- 
ii ee 
dividualiz ne by her emigre o ~ 
font eal Reading. “An individual- 
child ah program provides each 
cvs: kien ‘ yi environment which al- 
hina, a oa that which stimulates 
vélo nost be which helps him de- 
regardless ae W ork at his own rate 
ing, a » hat else is going on. Seek- 
Villard € i a and pacing (which 
out) are 7 san had so well pointed 
dualized Ae concepts that give indivi- 
a reading its unusual quality.”* 

this ae pas the operation of 
sent once a, it seems necessary to pre- 
Premises o. underlying fundamental 

S, as follows: 

ading is a matter individual to each 

x a Sama have the opportunity 

at his own pace. 

The re 
inate 
Minin 


ading experiences should elim- 
comparisons with others, thus 
doing an feelings of inadequacy and 
Th 8 away with “stigma.” 
miter! of the reader or reading 
al should be subordinate to the 


act Š ` 
and enjoyment of reading itself. 


Allow; 
lowing a child some freedom of 


2 Wi 
dren Villard C. Olson, “Seeking, 

285 Coe The Packet, (Spring 1952); 

Rg, 3: T us Avenue. 

Buijection mette Veatch, 


“Individualized 
Iding al Trend, 1954, Washington 6, 
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choice in selection of his reading ma- 

terials will develop real purpose tor 

reading. 

instruction in reading and reading it- 

self are constantly interwoven. 

If we really believe in individual dif- 
ferences in children, we must deal with 
them individually. Individualized Read- 
ing actually provides the child with the 
procedures he specifically needs. These 
may be quite different from those 
needed by other children in the same 
class. 

Various names have been suggested 
for this approach to reading, but none 
seems entirely adequate. The term “In- 
dividualized Reading” is not altogether 
satisfactory. Some persons interpret it to 
mean that there is never opportunity 
for group or class teaching and sharing. 
This is completely erroneous. “Person- 
alized Reading” and “Self-selection 
Reading” are also not entirely descrip- 
tive terms because they give the impres- 
sion that assigned reading activities may 
not be included. This is also erroneous. 
For want of a truly descriptive term, to 
simplify the discussion, and because 
most reading authorities use this term, 
the title “Individualized Reading” will 
be used throughout this paper. Actually 
it is an error to place any specific name 
to the reading program. Individualized 
Reading is really the developmental ap- 
proach to reading based closely on the 
specific capacities and needs of children 
and how they learn. 

You have all heard of extensive, li- 
brary, recreational, or independent 
reading. These may or may not include 
self-selection, but they definitely do not 
involve actual reading instruction as 
does Individualized Reading. It is gen- 


Self-sclection, and Pacing, in the Use of Books by 
3-10. Boston 16, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company, 


Reading—For Success in the Classroom,” The 
D. C.: Arthur C. Croft Publications, Dupont Circle 
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erally assumed that the above four types 
of reading are adjuncts to the basic pro- 
gram going on, and that they are dis- 
tinct and discrete from each other. 
Individualized Reading is not subordin- 
ate to or an adjunct of the basic reading 
program —it is the basic program. It is 
a way of organizing the class, the ma- 
terials, and the individual children in 
order to meet the real objectives and val- 
ues concerned with their learning. 

The major features of Individualized 
Reading are that children generally 
make their own selections and read at 
their own rate; the teacher works with 
individuals chiefly but also with groups 
or with the whole class on difficulties 
observed during individual sessions. 
Grouping, then, has real purpose. It 
does not set them apart or designate 
them in negative ways. It brings chil- 
dren together for positive reasons. 

Now we shall proceed to the actual 
operation of this approach, How did it 
Start in the schools? What are the ad- 
vantages? What are the problems? Our 
experience seems to be similar to the 
experiences reported elsewhere by others 
who have undertaken this approach. 

Through our publications, informal 
reports, and personal contacts, some of 
the school personnel became aware of 
our point of view, and after further 
reading and inquiry decided to experi- 
ment in their own schools. The reading 
consultants of the Division of Elemen- 
tary Schools who had had th 
nity to work with 
helped in tr 


e opportu- 
us on various projects 
anslating some of our ideas 
to the teachers and principals. They also 


assisted in setting up the program in 
some of the schools. 


Two members 
making a survey 
Individualized Re 


hey are obsery 
viewin g 


of our Bureau staff are 
in the schools where 
ading has been started. 
ing classes and inter- 
principals, teachers, and chil- 
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dren. I also have visited some of the 
schools. It is most stimulating to find 
such good thinking on the part of the 
school personnel and such excellent im- 
plementation of their thinking. i 
The principals preferred to go slow J 
at first, involving only those teachers 
who volunteered and were willing e 
experiment. The grades were mainly 
fourth and higher, although a number 
of primary classes were included. 
Some of the preliminary steps taken 
were as follows: ; 
Getting as many suitable books ian 
the classroom as possible; keeping 
books flowing in and out of cairn 
Telling the children something abou 
the changes in approach. 
Finding out the children’s inti 
and personal feelings toward book 
and reading. 


Determining the children’s omot 
. z jeak 

able levels; their strengths and wea 

nesses; the specific skills needed. 

Establishing necessary routines; on 

veloping self-management with 1 

spect to these routines. 

Helping the child and the right book 

come together. 

After visiting about 70 classes and 
making a survey of current practices, it 
was found that, although no two teach- 
ers worked exactly in the same way 
even in the same school, there emerged 
a general picture of their procedures 


Teachers generally gave some direc- 
tions to the class as a whole. 


A time was given when all children 
read independently from self-selected 
material. 

Teachers held sessions or “confer” 
ences” with individual children © 
with a small group. r 
Teachers kept records of children’s 
abilities, needs, and interests. 


The children kept simple records and 
reports of their readings. 


; ion 
There was class or group discussio! 
or sharing of books read. 
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i The teachers devised various ways of 
ka children: They might 
ka a off in a corner of 
Withee acts r they might walk down the 
Hen an thig children to read for 
a asked i giving aid when needed 
véllavee a They varied their pro- 
every Oil e could not work with 
Shatin a every day, nor was there 
Seton: (ie day. The length of the 
Size of Pi ag on the children, the 
an the n ass, the material available, 
the teaches prs of the children and 
ter or a - was no precise pat- 
followed, rules which the teacher 
KR individualized reading ap- 
must jla e teacher’s role is crucial. She 

ep Ek carefully, budget her time, 
Ciera: gsc ar evaluate her pro- 
creative, wi ® exible, resourceful, and 
order, it s n e this seems to be a large 
the Mia interesting to note that 
Survey we i be Meg visited in the 
ities very a pi these responsibil- 
Phere of i Ae the flexible atmos- 
tually thes nd ividualized Reading. Ac- 
culiar to = eae are not pe- 

€ (aie ividualized Reading alone. 
out these a the teacher carries 
Positive ie itative requirements ina 
gram mo rection will make any pro- 
he re worthwhile. 
aware ki psi observed were more 
an they ha pene: about the skills 
Teader progr d ever been in the basic 
combine am. They understood how 
the Pre sad the skills instruction with 
Called to a material. It should be 
““mplate et attention of those who con- 
ing that Gene Individualized Read- 

8 Word att yare methods concern- 

o™Prchensi ack, word recognition, and 
shins on have not been changed. 
Methods ges are not in the specific 
but rather in the kinds of ma- 


terial, in class organization, and in read- 
ing experience. The teachers inter- 
viewed seemed to sense a better rela- 
tionship between the amount of time 
given to skills development and the ac- 
tual act of reading. This is the way one 
teacher expressed herself: “The me- 
chanics are secondary. The teacher’s un- 
derstanding of how the mechanics are 
to be fitted in is important. It’s the 
meshing of the mechanics and the ac- 
tual reading that is inherent in Individu- 
alized Reading. At times the teacher 
actually cannot focus on the mechanics 
per se, if the reading is interfered with. 
However, with good planning she pro- 
vides time for the development of 
mechanics.” 

In the discussion or “sharing” ses- 
sions, we observed more lively partici- 
pation, interest, and attention on the 
part of the children than was ever 
possible in any other type of reading 
program. Wider vocabulary usage, deep- 
er comprehension, and more critical 
thinking were evident. The activities de- 
above were not limited to just 
certain “reading periods.” Free-selection 
operated at other times, and skills were 
developed similarlv in reading situations 
concerned with other curriculum areas. 

The evaluation of this approach can- 
not be left to the use of standardized 
tests alone. Other observations are 
necessary in order to measure the qual- 
ity and depth of the children’s reading. 
What effect, for example, has reading 
on the child’s thinking? What effect will 
it have on his life both now and later? 

As in any program, some problems 
will arise. The teachers and principals 
expressed concern about: 


Materials—there_ are not enouch 
books as yet to fit the needs of the 
classes; administration and organiza- 
tion of the books are serious factors. 


scribed 
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Children’s ability in selection—some 
children may need special guidance 
which the teacher does not foresee. 


Teacher attitude—fear of something 
new. 


Teacher effectiveness—would al] 
teachers be able to handle this ap- 
proach? 

Supervision—flexibility makes pro- 
cedures more difficuli to assess. If 
the supervisor understands and has 
the same objectives, evaluation will 
not be too difficult. He may, however, 
have to employ evaluative measures 
somewhat different in nature from 
the existing ones, 

Parents’ reactions—skepticism about 
changing procedures. 


Observations have shown that the 
teachers and supervisors are meeting the 
challenge of these problems. The ma- 
terials will always present difficulties, 
The public libraries are finding that 
even they do not have an adequate sup- 
ply because of this new interest in read- 
ing. 

The values of the individualized ap- 
Proach are too numerous to include in 


this paper. The most important will be 
summarized as follows: 


Values for the Child 


Really provides for individual differ- 
ences; satisfies children’s needs of 
seeking, self-selection, and pacing, 


Better integration with other Jan- 
guage arts—more creative thinking 
and critical reading; wide increase 
in Vocabulary; Motivation for lis- 
tening, writing, and spelling; strong 
desire to communicate ideas. 

Decided Carry-over to h 
self-initiated read 
of public library, 


Social interaction—gooq relation- 
Ships within the class; acceptance 
of one another's Contributions: 
Caste system” is broken down, f 
The child has a better sense of his 
own worth —self-understandino; he 
is a Participating member of the 


omes; more 
Ing; extensive use 
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group—he relies on his own al 
management; he feels that 1 i 
real part of the program an s 
learning from his own efforts ER 
not always because of what th 
teacher wants him to learn. 
Child actually reads; learns to cher- 
ish and handle books; respects au 
thors and their ideas. 
Observations and interviews with the 
children have indicated that they = 
happier, reading more, and “or 
more. Their testimonials are sane 
warming. One boy remarked: “No oe 
ter what happens, I’m going to st A 
with it.” Another boy wrote, “This is : 
healthier program.” Upon being Ti 
tioned to explain, he said, “Well, ae 
read all the books I like in my class. 
now I don’t have to read them after 
school, and I have time to play outside 
and that is healthier,” 


x r 
Values and Rewarding Outcomes fo 
the Teacher 


This approach leads to: 


A one-to-one relationship with the 
child—it leads more closely to u 
child’s needs—the teacher is a rea 
elper. 

The conclusion that interest, in- 
dependence, and self-status of the 
children lessen the probability of 
behavior problems, 


Increased teacher growth—there is 
greater responsibility on the part 0 
the teacher in identifying and ad- 
justing skills: in developing more 
ong-term goals; in more thinking in 
terms of objectives and values. , 
Solving the problem of the wide 
range—it is more easily handled. 
Integration of the eurrien s 
natural outgrowth of this approach. 
Increased status of teacher by par, 
ticipation in pioneer work—a 
“grass roots” movement—she has 
Opportunities to show her creative 
ness, resourcefulness, flexibility. 


More support and active participa 
tion of supervisor. 


P 


| 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 


: Misus pr ipne and interviews have 
rie m igt the teachers participating 
s adividualized approach are thor- 
a uly satisfied and in most cases en- 

Isiastic. I should like to close this 

Paper with two quotations. 
ea came from a student of 
aes ollege who had actively par- 
Resin in developing Individualized 
rote e a n of the schools. She 
ne $ = that the program has de- 
they A . ited the children involved; 
shen roa and with more under- 
ates a though some problems do 
» they can be solved with a little 
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thought and insight. Teaching principles 
are based on motivating the child. They 
are motivated best by interest, and this 
program incorporates that to the fullest 
extent.” 

The other quotation is from an inter- 
view with one of the principals. He 
said: “This is the best thing that has 
come along in the educational field for 
a long time. It seems so simple that one 
wonders why it wasn’t hit upon before. 
This is truly getting at the individual. 
This is individualizing in fact and not 


in name only.” 
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Parents and Teachers Want 
to Know About Reading 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, The Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


ge 7 
Ww ARE THERE so many 
more reading difficulties in 


this generation?” This ques- 


tion is 
is upper ; 
uppermost in the minds of many. 


parents 
kave be today. In fact, some parents 
come alarmed over the situation. 


T i r 
eachers Face The Question 


ran ng ane question was raised by 
ore that oe during the 1930's. Be- 
reading kan very little research on 
classrooms, 2 ae put to use in the 
Were inform pene very few teachers 
retardation about child development, 
other sai in reading, phonics and 
readiness PT gaa skills, reading 
Materials. K ing, reading difficulty of 
Common ise other ideas which are 
much GES “ib today. In fact, not 
erences in oe about individual dif- 
s the beta to read. (2, 4) 

aching ne about learning to read, 
Materials ° hods, and instructional 
eachers gra a generally known, 
about face ually revised their notions 
aS the ident children to read. As late 
© bY to tea i. it was common practice 
Whether ‘ie. all first graders to read— 
Ye, or six ry were admitted at four, 
Teached so years of age. Children who 
ome arbitrary standard of read- 


te 


in 3 
O; 3 amt were promoted to sec- 
t each ana the others were failed. 
Biven is level, every child was 
is aa textbooks regardless of 

y to learn or his achievement. 
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The result of this practice was com- 
pounded frustration for many children. 
Some children who could have made 
faster progress were discouraged because 
they had to use the same books as all 
other pupils in the class. Many children 
were held in the same grade for one, 
two, or more years—creating a serious 
over-age problem. In fact, twelve- and 
fourteen-year-old children could be 
found in first grade classes—humiliated 
and irritated, of course! As soon as the 
law allowed, they did a sane thing; 
namely, dropped out of school. This 
foolish practice of solving pedagogical 
problems by eliminating the pupil could 
not survive. (8) 


Retardation: Facts 


Studies of children during the 1930's 
revealed many facts which at that time 
were startling. First, about 25% of the 
children were reading below their men- 
tal capacities. These children became 
known as retarded readers and non- 
readers. (3) 

Second, more of the children in the 
upper half of the class were retarded in 
reading than in the lower half of the 
class. That is, they were reading at lev- 
els far below their general mental abil- 
ities. This fact clearly indicated the 
need for a wide range of reading materi- 
als in a classroom to challenge the super- 
jor readers as well as the poor readers. 


a) i 
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Third, about 80% of the retarded 
readers were found to have normal or 
Superior intelligence. This fact was a 
shock to teachers who had entertained 
the false belief that a poor reader had to 
be dumb! Now there was a new ray of 
hope for many non-readers and retarded 
readers, 

Fourth, about 80% of the retarded 
readers were found to be boys. 

These facts led to intensive study of 
the cause of reading difficulties. It soon 
was clear that there was not one cause, 
but many causes: 

1. Premature teaching, that is, at- 
tempting to teach a child to read 
before he was qualified, or ready, 
to do so. 

2. Frustrating the pupil with books 
that were not suitable to his read- 
ing level, rather than challenging 
him with materials at his reading 
ability level. 

3. Faulty visual skills which caused 
or contributed to the child’s dif- 
ficulties in reading. 

4. Impaired hearing which contrib- 
uted to his inability to hear all 
the sounds of the words and to 
his inattention in class. 

5. Anxieties and other emotional 
disabilities which caused or con- 
tributed to deficiencies in atten- 
tion and /or concentration and, 
therefore, in reading. 

6. Brain injuries—recognized or 
undetected—which caused an 
inability to learn to read by usual 
methods. 

7. Mental or emotional immaturity. 


Prevention and Correction 


_ These and other factors j 
difficulties soon bec 


edge among teache 
doctors, Long befo 
fully aware of the 


n reading 
ame common knowl- 


TS, psychologists, and 
re the parents became 
retarded reader prob- 
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lem, several steps were taken to help 
him: : 

First, teachers began to group chil- 
dren within the classroom so that each 
child had an equal opportunity to learn 
at his own level of achievement. This 
practice calls for parent-teacher a 
operation, based on an understanding 0 
the wide range of individual differences 
in a classroom and of what to do about 
them. When this mutual understanding 
is lacking, parents often misinterpret 
what is being done in the best interests 
of their children. 


Reading: Now and Then 


Second, special consultants, super- 
visors, and corrective reading teachers 
have been added to school staffs. In the 
long run, school officials probably will 
conclude that there is a need for a read- 
ing clinic for the non-reader and severe- 
ly retarded reader and for demonstra- 
tion teachers who can help classroom 
teachers with problems of grouping chil- 
dren within the classroom. 

Third, reading clinics to deal with 
extreme reading disabilities have been 
set up as separate units or as one unit 
of a psycho-educational clinic. 

Why are there more reading difficul- 
ties now than in grandfather's day? 
When grandfather was of school age 
anvone who could not read or who had 
difficulty in learning to read was be- 
lieved to be just plain stupid. This opin- 
ion gave the teachers an excuse; O 
course, they could not teach a child the 
complex process of reading if he were 
mentally below par. In short, most of 
the facts recited above were not even 
discovered in grandfather’s day. (7) 

The facts seem to indicate that 
Johnny reads as well as his father, 
grandfather, or great grandfather. But 
Johnny’s father and grandparents didn't 
read very well, either! So there is con” 
siderable room for improvement. 
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Bes pas then, is that there probably 
more reading difficulties in this 
seneration of children than in previous 
Senerations. Instead, teacher > a 
Duiiis todas lage and psy- 
dividual i y know more about in- 
they are d Sete Beals imipertank, 
And this omg something about them. 
Ea y doing brings in the parents. 
dvemi ani new facts are being dis- 
and why ae i Johnny can’t read 
difficulty Cred can, about the reading 
on. After pa of books, and so 
Covered a h new fact has been dis- 
io to i tested, then the problem is 
: it to use, 
teers about new facts is 
schools. Dif Sa been going on in some 
are being ave plans have been and 
is the mkia out in good schools. It 
with the i ng of these changes to square 
to ask ia that has caused parents 
Parents hay ~~ In schools where the 
the ptdpose en in on the facts and 
sm oothly, ‘Th changes, things have gone 
is getting wese parents see that Jimmy 
or grande a better deal than his father 
andfather, 

sy i 
Sa a have learned that people 
ioira eia of scientists—until they 
t Aa of understanding of 
peopl s are doing. Since parents 
Ple, they want to know why 


Johnny 5 
ny is į : : 
Mother in this group and Mary is in 


are 


wha 
are 


What is ant that parents do understand 
5 oa ae on, because Johnny and 
a a peace of mind that comes 
gent guidance from their 


Pare 
nts and teachers. 


o Parents Face the Question 
ure years, parents have become 
: heir aa of the reading needs 
ee, Sliven saa Special attention has 
s. The o their children at all school 
y have read newspaper and 


iney 


leve] 


magazine articles and books concerning 
the teaching of reading written by re- 
sponsible journalists and teachers. They 
have also read books and articles by un- 
informed and irresponsible journalists! 
They have been given antidotes and 
cure-alls that seem simple but are based 
on few, if any, facts. And they have 
been given sensible over-all views based 
on scientific evidence. It is little wonder 
that many parents are confused. 

In many communities, through citi- 
zen’s committees, parents are taking 
positive, constructive steps to study the 
situation. They are studying methods, 
materials, and, best of all, they are 
studying children. From the reports 
made to date, it appears that these com- 
mittees have been effective: more citi- 
zens see the reading problem in complex 
relationship to the problems of education 
in general. Parents as partners of teach- 
ers are beginning to see that times have 
changed, progress has been made. Then, 
too, teachers are learning to cement 
closer relationships with parents. Per- 
haps the long recognized gap between 
research and classroom practice will be 
lessened. 

Patience and persistence will be re- 
quired to get at one of the major issues: 
adequate support for teachers’ colleges 
and graduate schools of education. At 
present the over-worked and poorly 
paid teachers of teachers must be con- 


sidered. Perhaps the time is coming 
jll use the ballot box 


when citizens W 
to support institutions for teacher edu- 


as well as they now support 


cation 
g, and other 


medical, dental, engineerin 
professional schools. 
Differences Are Important 
Children learn to crawl, stand, walk, 
and talk at different ages. By the same 
token, they also learn to read at differ- 
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ent ages. A few children, for example, 
learn to read at age three or four but 
most children do not catch on to read- 
ing until they have Passed their sixth 
birthday. In short, they may be admitted 
to grade one when they have attained 
the calendar age of six but this does not 
mean that any teacher in the world can 
teach all of them to read at that age! 
The child who learns to talk 
years certainly has a far better 
of learning to read at 
child who doesn’t learn 
three or four. This st 
to parents and te 


at two 
chance 
age six than the 
to talk until age 
atement is obvious 

achers. There are big 
differences among children in readiness 
for reading and in the rates 
they Progress, 


When the first-grade teacher meets 
her class on the first day, she finds they 
Present a Variety of needs. One or two 
May read, know the names of the let- 
ters, can write legibly, and use all 
speech sounds accurately. A few chil- 
dren are stil] learning the sounds of 
Speech, the difference between tomorrow 
and yesterday, the days of week, and 
color names. ‘The rest of the class falls 
between these two extremes. Since the 
modern teacher knows it would be ab- 
surd to put all of them in the same book, 


she groups them according to their 
needs. 


at which 


As the children go through the 
year, they become even less alike. Dif- 
ferences in reading and other abilities 
are increased. Training and schooling 
increase individual differences rather 
than decrease them, By the end of the 
first year, one or two or three pupils 
may still need more preparation for be- 
ginning reading. And a few may be able 
to read third readers with as much sat- 
isfaction as the average third-grade 
child. 


Should the teacher recommend that 


school 


all children who cannot read a ae 
reader—at least 30% or 40% of a 
class—be retained in first grade? Shone 
she recommend that the best readers : 
sent to the third grade? The answer, i 
course, is a quite clear-cut No: Eue 
first place, children excel in differ A 
activities; some have more aptitudes F 
reading while others have more apin 
in numbers or science or art or jaa 
In general, the gifted excel in nee 
things and the mentally retarde 
poor in many things. 


This does not mean, ae 
the same level of achievement wi No 
‘ound for a child in each as 
matter how they are grouped for ie 
individual differences in both capac ail 
and abilities will be there, and the ae 
ferences will be more apparent as Ta 
soes on. Secondly, children tend to ee 
better emotional and social adjustme E 
when they are kept with children a 
their own age. For these and other ae 
Sons, nearly all of the children are se 
to a second-grade teacher. P 
Each year the range of differences 1$ 
lengthened. By the time the average 
class is in the third grade, for example, 
i ne or two children in the 
beginning reading Stage and there are 
one or two who can compete on even 
Hie D ae ae 
the range is lpo În the fifth-grade, 
ge is likely to ef re- 
; A rom the p 
Pees oF primer leve] of reading þility 
to as high as the tw ‘i. nga ea 
the junior anq senior hi grade level. á 
range in readin ilig £? Schools, this 
6 i g abilities is ; d 
not decreased. These are v orense 4 
which teachers must dea facts with 
facts which parents Must. a are the 
€tstand in 


order to guide the develo É 
children to effective adult eitt OF their 
'zenship— 


un 


with peace of mind. 
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Aids to Learning 

i Over the years, reading programs 
oe een around one or more of a 
erties asi ~ series of basic 
wadine di a tek ers are graded in 
oe culty Creadability!), all be- 
Suning with one to three paper bound 
Pre-primers for beginners and a cloth- 
rea Pena and first reader. Until 
each of eee ane book was offered for 
cea ic a and three, inclusive. 
graded ty is to offer two books 
ea difficulty for these grades. 
ee by reading series are be- 
and a in for use through the junior 
ine senior high school levels. It is also 
Pe practice to provide a study book 
rkbook for the pre-primer program 
and one for each book above that level. 
ao > the basic readers 
ae e the materials of reading and the 
“ie books provide for the systematic 
E Aa of (1) interests Q) 
nic and related word learning skills 
and (3) thinking and related aspects of 
comprehension. The basic readers and 
study books make up a team of teaching 

Materials for a reading-study program. 
In addition to the basic readers and 
study books for the pupils, a teacher's 
Suide book is provided for each book in 
the series, These guide books describe 
how to group children, how to direct 
reading activities in the basic reader, 
and how to use the study books for 
skill development. Equally important, 
they offer many suggestions for inde- 
Pendent (individual) and group reading 
of both fiction and factual material. In 
this way the basic reading prostamn is 
used as a springboard into the world of 

reading for fun and for information. — 

When a child has reached third- 
reader level, he usually begins to: meg 
simple dictionary. He also begins to ex- 
pand his reading interest to real life 


stories. Soon he takes a lively interest in 
informative selections. By the time he 
has attained fourth-reader level ability, 
he has been initiated in the independent 
use of authoritative encyclopedias, at- 
Jases, and other reference books. 

Dictionaries help the child with the 
pronunciation and some of the import- 
ant uses of a word. But his endeavors to 
get him understanding takes him be- 
yond dictionary definitions. He needs 
to know where a place is, who made 
a discovery, who did something big and 
dramatic, how things are made and op- 
erated, and a host of related ideas. He 
needs something into which he can put 
his intellectual teeth. Many of these 
needs are met in the authoritative, read- 
able, and extensive entries of an ency- 
clopedia. Skillful use of an encyclopedia 
improves basic skills, enriches the school 
program, and provides needed informa- 
tion. 

A basic reading program is designed 
to develop a competence and a readiness 
for reading in the larger sense. A well- 
taught lesson in a basic reader leads into 
books of fiction and of fact to satisfy the 
needs of the growing child. Supplement- 
ary readers and other textbooks, fiction, 
reference books, atlases, maps, globes, 
models—all these are aids to learning. 
All are needed for the satisfying and 
well rounded living of child and adult, 


Three Essentials for Reading 


Sally, a kindergarten child, comes to 
the teacher with a wild flower she has 
picked on the way to school. She w ; 
to know what it is called. Or 
brings in a tattered cardbo 
taining a little greer 

a fr 
know more about it Na: tl 
does or doesn’t know all the shen 
these questions. But she doe tee 2 
‘i . 3 S know 
ese are good healthy x, oor that 


ants 


Jimmy 
ard box con- 


and wants to 


eee 
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lead to ideas, concepts, and attitudes. 
So she turns to an authoritative encyclo- 
pedia— yes, even for kindergarten chil- 
dren. Here she finds for Sally not only 
faithful reproductions Cin color!) of 
flowers but also authentic information 
about rules for picking wild flowers and 
where and how they grow. In the same 
volume, the teacher finds answers to 
Jimmy's questions about frogs. 

Before this little informal session is 
over, several things have happened. All 
the children who took part in this dis- 
cussion were more interested in flowers, 
frogs, and tadpoles because they knew 
more about them. One question led to 
another and interest was heightened, 
Moreover, they had discovered how won- 
derful and interesting a good book can 
be, Many of them asked to look at the 
pictures in the other volumes! Thus 
other interests were fostered and learn- 
ng was improved, 

Interest, 


the 
The answer, of 
how to get along 
ow much fun it 
ies read or told, how 
thing is. In other words, 
should encourage their 
Op interests which take 
g. Interest is a starting 
Point. (3) 

At age two or three, Jimmy asked 
many “what” questions: what is this 
Mama? By age four he is asking “why,” 

` “how,” and “when” questions. By age 
five, he adds, “where” questions. These 
questions need to be answered —sincere- 
ly and authoritatively, One good source 
is an authoritative home and school en- 
cyclopedia, recommended by competent 
authorities, 


Why make such a big point of chil- 
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dren's questions? Simply because they 
need answers in order to mature in their 
interests—to grow up in their questions 
and in their abilities to think with facts. 

One of the first essentials in being 
ready for beginning reading is interest 
which takes the child to reading. As 
these interests are nurtured by parents 
and teachers, the child’ comprehension 
is improved. He gets the feel for lan- 
guage, spoken and written, And he 
learns to think. (After all, reading is 
one form of thinking.) 

By the time the child can read a 
fourth reader, he not only has learned 
where he can get answers to his ques- 
tions, but also he has made a start on 
the road to independence in using ref- 
erences himself. He is interested. ; 

From kindergarten age and on, chil- 
dren are interested in facts and show 
that they can reason, At age six, they 
enjoy hearing animal tales and realistic 
Stories about children. They show 4 
marked increase in the ability to tell 
the difference between fact and fancy. 

By age seven, they begin to read on 
their own, but are usually eager to take 
time out to hear a good story or some 


verse. They like to classify things; for 
example, to 


r “why” ques- 


tions, to move adult-centered to 


child-centereq groups, 

At age seven, chi 

> children en; i 

tales and this Stage reac es uoy ae 
eight. At eight they beoi its peak a 
terest in real life Stories 39 show aa 
there is an interest Shift fro, 28° nine 
ful to the factual, IE the om the fanci- 
up in homes ang schoo] Y have grown 
have consulted reference Where adults 
will turn quite Naturally , Oks, they 
pedia. They Crave į y 
dinosaurs, Indians on 
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horses, and a variety of other interests. 
And they like to get this information 
~~ own, using a table of contents, 
X, and other ways to locate it. 
me k ie boys are looking up how- 
fetal a JESN on inv entions, mechanics, 
Node! airplanes, radio, etc; girls, on 
cooking, sewing, etc. Boys go in a big 
Way for Stories about legendary heroes; 
girls, for biographies of women, 
ever at interests expand, calling for 
$08 meio tn of information. By 
Pak in ae reading interest is at its 
est è 3 r the years of nurturing inter- 
of children now pay big dividends. 
oe the ages of twelve and six- 
cilia crests become intensified, spe- 
ihe >» and stabilized. Up to about the 
be tiie children depend a lot upon 
Helene attitudes and ideas. Their ex- 
o s with books vary from rich to 
guidan Spending upon the attitudes and 
Á ce given first by parents and later 
ai and teachers. After age nine, 
, dren begin to break these bonds of 
hema because they want to do 
aie on their own. How well they do 
age nine depends upon how well 
Parents and teachers have done their 
Job before that time. 
oe first golden age, then, for de- 
ian _ permanent and worthwhile 
‘terests in reading is that period before 
nine years, If the parents read widely 
and enjoy discussing what they read, it 
'S easy for children to take a similar 
interest, OF course, the materials suit- 
able for children must be available in 
Sie home as well as in the school and 
public library. 
y The second golden age is that period 
ge Ming years and on. Children begin 
Ta ke longer and longer flights back 
the time. These flights take them far- 
r away from home—to other com- 
Munities, states, countries and even into 


outer space. As interests mature, the 
adolescent delves deeper into science, 
history, economics, etc. Interest in read- 
ing is established as a permanent and 
worthwhile activity. 

Phonics and Related Word Learning 
Skills. “What about phonics?” This is 
a question of considerable concern to 
many parents. And to teachers, too! (2, 
3) 

Interest is the starting point for learn- 
ing anything, but especially tor learning 
to read. It is only one ot the first essen- 
tials, however. A beginner must learn 
to tell one word trom another—if he 
ever learns to read. The ability to asso- 
ciate the sounds of words with letters 
and groups of letters, as in syllables, is 
one good way to tell one little group of 
wiggley lines from another. So phonics 
and ali the other skills that help to 
identify words quickly and accurately 
make up another first essential in read- 
ing. 

Good readers don’t guess at words. 
Even though house and home, for ex- 
ample, look a little bit alike, they mean 
two different things to people who are 
raised in homes where there is love and 
faith and compassion. And so a child 
who feels this difference can make bet- 
ter and faster use of his phonics skills. 
He is taught to use meaning clues with 
the phonic clues to the bare word form. 

Phonic skills help the child—or 
adult—to pronounce words but they do 
not give him the idea the word repre- 
sents. If all a child can do is pronounce 
words he sees in print, he, of course, 
cannot read. It is fairly easy to learn 
how to pronounce words in Latin, Ger- 
eine 

s eign languages 

calls for understanding the ideas, 
mae is something that is brought 
to reading. Parents and teachers don’t 
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give separate lessons on interest alone. 
Interest is developed in tadpoles, jet en- 
gines, or Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
Interest is on-going, a part of a satisfy- 
ing activity. 

Phonic skills are an inseparable part 
of the reading act. They help the be- 
ginner and the experienced reader to get 
at the idea when he associates the let- 
ters of whole words with the sounds of 
whole words that he understands when 
he listens to them or uses them in his 
speech. If the child is to use his phonic 
skills to get through to the idea, he must 
be able to use them automatically so 


that he can keep his one mind on the 
idea. For this re 


ic skills in an 


rather than by studying a list of isolated, 


before he reads, 

often ask, “What 
With one eye-brow 
may inquire, “Why 


Sincere parents 
about Phonics?” 
raised. Then they 
don’t they teach phonics today?” 

old, recorded facts show that the 
authors of teacher's manuals for widely 
used basic readers have n d 
phonics. Before 
can drop phoni 


better way to analyze words for identifi- 


o far, that better way 
has not been discovered, 

Thinking and Related Aspects of 
Comprehension, Today, more and more 
parents ask, “What can we do to help 
our children increase their reading speed 
and comprehension?” These often are 
the parents who are satified with the 


help their children are getting on phon- 
ics. 


Comprehension is 
should be first-order cı 
parents and to more teachers. Research- 
es have indicated that much more 


attention needs to þe given to this aspect 
of reading, 


a topic which 
oncern to more 
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The process of making a concept on 
of drawing a conclusion is called thin i 
ing. The product is called comprehen 
sion or understanding. (5) . 
Parents and teachers need to follow- 
up on children’s interests. They an 
need to guide children in extending ai 
deepening those interests. This is on 
of the first essentials in improving com- 
prehension. ; 
OF course, the child who has diffi- 
culty in identifying words because i 
lacks phonic skills has a slim chance 7 
comprehending. He is so busy ae 
to the word form with his one “ne 
that he must give up understanding th 
idea. oji 
So interest, phonic skills, and o 
ing go hand in hand. They are am 
essentials for learning to read and 
being a competent reader. a 
Learning how to think in a regain 
situation has its hazards, too. In ps 
first place, thinking is done a 7 
terms of the experience of the rea = 
Tf, for example, an eight year old a 
never seen a sieve and doesn’t know i i 
general purpose, it is difficult, if Si 
impossible, to get the idea across wit? 
words alone. If his parents, teachers, 0 
playmates have influenced his attitudes 
one way or another on a topic, his com” 
prehension of what he reads on that 
topic is increased or decreased, depend- 
ing on whether his attitudes are favor’ 


able or unfay ard the topic: 


C6) 

Then, too, th 
down in language, 
foot has different y 
which the child mus ua meaning 
der to think Straight, “stand in or 
the uses of words are Ia ese shifts in 


for inexperience readers, "28e hazards 
Colorful EXPressiong 


S; 
ing down your nose Abg “Look- 


inking can get bogged 
2€ Word range or 


Someone,” 


+ 


a. < nie 
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tig 3 
SS is just around the corner,” and 
eae king” are quite meaningless 
E a. en in the primary grades. Like- 
aks tome, children in the sixth grade 
“Half ave difficulty in understanding, 
tina 4 a is better than no bread.” In 
live es und erstand these highly imagin- 
lett pressions children need to do a 
I growing up and to have help. 
ie eiigis of reference books, such 
chile Peg encyclopedia, the 
Gite, War! a lot about systematic 
Bien ak he can learn to state his 
ately w early, The very young child 
Sie eat to know about ducks, alli- 
öm : oe or where rubber comes 
iti te on her things which are easy to 
ees Tina The older child and ado- 
nes concerned with more abstract 
aima A ee from woodlore to 
a aa ess the older pupils learn to 
bees r prablemi clearly, their read- 
meai e them on interesting but 
needs arding by-paths, unrelated to their 
aai step in thinking calls for a 
aiana ge of authentic sources of in- 
ae ion. Both the reputation of au- 
iks and the ratings of encyclopedias, 
een s, textbooks, and other ref- 
materials are to be considered. 
= children, for example, have a 
tress hy respect for Roy Chapman An- 
s and Wilfred Bronson in science. 
fies to judge whether a state. 
Pas isa fact or an opinion Is @ third 
toate in learning to think. For ex- 
autho, here are two statements in an 
ay home and school encyclo- 
a about flowers: 
“the color, perfume, the dainty 
forms of flowers delight everyone” 
(12, F, p. 168) 
Many beautiful American wild 
flowers are becoming rare.” (12, 


F, p. 168) 


The first statement is quite clearly 
an expression of the author's attitude, 
an opinion; the second, a statement of 
fact because it can be verified. 

Many arguments in both classrooms 
and living rooms arise because the par- 
ticipants have not learned to think clear- 
ly about facts and opinions. Most scien- 
tific reports and entries in encyclopedias 
present opinions as well as facts. But 
able writers give their readers many 
clues as to which are being presented. 
To get his thinking straight, the child 
needs learning experiences that will 
teach him when he is dealing with facts 
and when he is dealing with opinions. 

A fourth step calls for the evaluation 
of the material selected for reading. 
When children are in the kindergarten 
and primary grades they learn easily to 
tell whether a statement is related to 
their topic or totally unrelated. As they 
become more mature in their attitudes 
and skills they learn to tell how closely 
related a statement is to their need. In 
short, they learn to judge the degree of 
relatedness of information to their pur- 
poses. 

Organization of facts and opinions is 
a fifth essential in learning how to think. 
Outlining, for example, is a skill that 
requires long-time nurture. Kindergart- 
en children take the first step when they 
learn to list housekeeping duties, what 
they want to find out on a field trip, 
the steps in a simple experiment with 
the germination of seeds, etc. Children 
in the intermediate grades, however, be- 
gin to deal with much more complex 
concepts. For this reason they are con- 
cerned not only with the co-ordinate 
main ideas but also with the co-ordinate 
sub-ideas that are related to each nat 
idea. Outlining is one way for childr n 
to learn how to think clearly by or “A 
ing their ideas. a a 
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Summaries, charts, graphs, written 
reports, and other ways of organizing 
information are all Ways of teaching the 
child how to think—how to compre- 
hend. Heads-up teaching and authentic, 
well-written reference materials 
necessary for the healthy emotional 
intellectual growth of the child. 
over, this is a 
teachers. 

Setting up a problem, 
facts from Opinions, 
vance of information to a need, organi- 
zation of information—all these are 
Steps in getting ready to use it. The big 
dividend comes when conclusions, or 
generalizations, are made. 

By experimentation and hearing the 
teacher read from an authentic refer- 
ence, the Primary school child draws a 


Conclusion about what kinds of metal 
a magnet will attr 


with models and 
priate reference, 
how an airplane fi 
organizing 


are 
and 


More- 
job for both parents and 


sifting out 
testing the rele- 


are conclusions, 

at each age level. 
how to think clearly 
and straight has been started in the 
home and has been nurtured in terms 
of the growing child’s needs, he be- 
comes a thinking adult. (9, 10) 

When the child puts a cardboard box 
over a growing plant and finds, after a 
few days, that it has turned white, he 
earns to draw a conclusion between the 
effect Cwhite color) and the cause Cab- 
Sence of light). When the older child 
learns the relationship between mosqui- 
toes and disease he learns about cause 
and effect, Therefore, learning to think 
calls for learning to draw conclusions 
from cause-effect relationships. 


mighty important 
When training in 
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To solve a mystery, a person collects 
relevant facts and draws a conclusion. 
By collecting related facts about the ae 
provement of transportation and ae" 
munication, the older student draws | 
conclusion about how fast the ie - 
“shrinking.” His problem is to col he 
enough relevant facts and to reorean i 
them so that he can draw a reasona 
conclusion. ” 

When the “Kentucky Fact Summary 
on page 28, Volume K-L, of one ved 
clopedia (12) is consulted, verifiable i : 
formation is found. But the popolano 
figures are for a given date. There an 
the child needs to learn to date his facts 
before drawing a conclusion. m 

Drawing conclusions from cage ot 
is fraught by many dangers for chil- 
dren. For this reason authors of mibe 
tic materials very carefully select ma 
analogies. For example, here are ae 
samples of readily understood analogies 
in one encyclopedia: it 

“The charges which make : 
[lightning] are built up by = 
ing air inside a thundercloud: 
(12, K, p. 241) i 
“Liquids can dissolve solid materi- 
als or capture and hold gases i” 
solution (See Solutions), Thus 
they serve as a kind of transporta 
A for dissolved materi- 
C12, K, p. 262) 
In Sum 

Teaching the child how to read is 4 
mutual undertakin or nd 
teachers. To do this ; Parents a 


o 
keep three aspects of a they need ti 


mary 


in mind: reading process 
1. The develo 
~ Dment of ;. 

ests 
be take the chil Rios 
whieh thin his ability and 

pa Contribute ity an 

an Worthwhile Dermanent 


"eading habits, 


er a i i ee 
= 
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The development of phonic and 
related word perception skills to 
a point where they are used auto- 
matically. 

The development of the ability to 
think in reading situations. f 


Teachers assume all three of these 
responsibilities when they join the teach- 
ing profession. But by no means can 
parents rightfully shirk the first and 
third responsibilities. Reading parents 
tend to produce reading children. 
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Ovier Russra In Cuna. By Chiang Kai- 


she’ 
era Y. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1957. 


wee China presents a sore spot in the 
With ET The problem of our zelatan 
the ei Communist regime in China an 
ate i itude of the United Nations to China 
° indeed confusing issucs- In this highly 
tas Vocative book, Chiang Kai-shek has writ- 
Wo: an account of China’s role in the modern 
tld from the beginnings of the Nationalist 
eee led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to the pres- 
ue is Chiang’s firm conviction that Com- 
Munism is totally unsuited to the Chinese 
gee Chiang traces the history of the per- 
e peaceful coexistence” with Russia 
uring the ycars from 1924 to 1946 and in- 
si n why this cra ended in failure. He 
ines the successes and failures of the 
free world in its struggle with World Com- 
Munism and he analyzes the Communist 
Strategy for world revolution in a very care- 
fully considered fashion.— William P. Sears 


Tur VICTORIAN Turatre. By George 
Rowell. N. Y. Oxford University Press. 1957. 
$5.75. 

George Rowell is generally recognized as 
a scholar whose special field is the Victorian 
theatre. In this excellent survey, the author 
stresses the fact that the Victorians looked to 
the stage to provide the color and excitement 
that were often lacking in their daily lives. 
As a result, the Victorian theatre was a richly 
decorated one and one inseparable from the 
Romantic school of English playwriting. The 
stage, itself, was held by such great figures 
as Edmund Kean and Sir Henry Irving while 
the plays came from the pens of such men as 
Arthur Wing Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones 
and Oscar Wilde. All in all, the Seri 
theatre, which really lasted to the days 2 
World War I, was a vigorous and active o E 
Mr. Rowell gives this chapter in the his ne, 
of the English theatre all the On E 
deserves. A chronology of plays and re it 

ri i ibli 7 x om- 
prehensive bibliography are also pide 


—William P, Sears 


Misconceptions: Intelligence 


and the I. Q. 


By JOSEPH R. CAUTELA 
Boston College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


T HE NEED FOR such a concept as 


“intelligence” arose when it was 

observed that some people seemed 
to perform tasks, which they encount- 
ered in everyday life, better Cfaster, 
More often correct, leading to more de- 
sirable results) than other people. In 
fact, it seemed that there was some type 
of continuum on which most people 
could be placed concerning their usual 
performance of different tasks. In other 


Words, when the same class of stimuli 
Ctasks) were 


of correct re 


Performance was due to 


in the individual, 
Now, when individual A is often con- 


gain confro 

tasks then since A h 
is rate of correct 

greater than B’s. 


as more intelligence 
responses will be 


Intelligence 


The next question that had to be 


z is 
asked was “What is the nature = es 
attribute Cintelligence)”? Some o. 


answers given to this question have 
been: 
l. ability to reason 
2 "to abstract 
3. "to plan ahead Se. 
4 ” to adapt to new situa 
tions 
5. "to think 
6. "to understand 
7. ” to learn e 
8. ” to profit from experien I 
9.’ to solve problems of a 


kinds 


All the definitions, given, are T 
lar; individuals are observed to differ se 
their ability to perform particular pe 
Ceg., thinking or reasoning tasks) ae 
then it is said that people differ in the 
performance of these tasks because gd 
differ in intelligence (their ability 
perform these tasks). In other wom 
nothing more has been said than tha 
people differ in their ability to perform 
these tasks because they differ in their 
ability to perform these tasks, 
alent to saying that an imbecile is not 
able to perform a particular task be- 
cause he has “low” intelligence, The 
above definitions i 


It is equiv- 
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raed is used, but we are still not 
oo anything about the nature of the 
ability to perform these tasks. 


I. Q's 


One of the most popular ways to 
express an individual's performance on 
Y intelligence test is in terms of I. Q. 
A common misconception held by many 


teachers is that I. Q. means $-t: x 100. 


mm must remember that the Stan- 
Che a way of defining I. Q. is only 
a number of ways now in use. 
of ae Terman and Merrill revision 
tanford-Binet the I. Q. for per- 
Sons 16 or under is found by computing 
Ns M. A. in terms of the person's per- 
nes oe on certain tasks compared 
With different age groups. The subject 
'S assigned a certain number of months 
Credit for each item successfully passed. 
he mental age is then divided by the 
actual age of the subject and multiplied 
by 100 to compute the I. Q. For adults 
Cindividuals over 16 years of age) the 
formula is 14 months carned 


In the Wechsler Test the individual’s 
Performance is also expressed in terms 
Ms I. Q.; but the I. Q. is not computed 
in the same way as in the Binet scale. 

n the Wechsler Test the I. Q. is com 
Puted by expressing the individual's 
Score in terms of its deviation from the 
Mean of his particular age group- The 
Mean I. Q, is arbitrarily set at 100 and 
the standard deviation is 15- If an in- 
vidual score is one standard deviation 
above the mean of his age group, his 
» Q. is given as 115. If the subject 
Scores two standard deviations above the 
mean then his I. Q. is set at 130. The 
- Q. is not determined by dividing the 
Credits earned by the chronological age- 

In other tests, such as the Otis Quick 

Scoring Mental Ability Tests, the I. O. 


is also determined in a manner differ- 
ent from the Binet formula. Even when 
the Binet formula is used, such as in 
the Kulhman-Anderson Tests, the M.A. 
is not computed in the same way so 
that the I. Q's really mean different 
things. Even if a test did use the 
I. Q. in exactly the same way as the 
Binet Scale, the 1. Q.’s would still mean 
different things since the tasks used 
would have to be somewhat different 
Cotherwise you would have the same 
test). 

In view of the above statements con- 
cerning the tests that used the term 1. Q: 
to express the individual's score, I think 
the following definition of I. Q. to be 
more realistic and less misleading: 

I. Q. is a quantitative index of an in- 
dividual’s performance on an intelli- 
gence test Chowever you define intelli- 
gence) compared to other individuals 
who took the test. 

Is I. Q. Normally Distributed 

We often hear the statement that 
I. Q.'s are normally distributed or fol- 
Jow the normal curve distribution. This 
statement can be quite misleading, since 
the intelligence tests are so constructed 
that the scores have to be normally dis- 
tributed. One of the bases for the selec- 
tion and rejection of items and subjects 
for standardization is that the scores 
have to be normally distributed. It is 
not a surprise, then, to discover that if 
the finished (standardized) test is giv- 
en to a random group of subjects the 
I. Q.’s will be normally distributed; the 
test was constucted that way. 

Does I. Q. Remain Constant? 

When we ask if I. Q.’s are constant 
we are really asking will the individual's 
scores on a particular intelligence test 
remain relatively stable throughout his 
life. 

It is generally agreed that I. Q, scores 
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do remain relatively constant through- 
out life. But why is this so? It is certain- 
ly not because the individual's capacity 
remains relatively stable throughout his 
life. 

It is so because the scales are so con- 
structed that if an individual's score de- 
viates by a certain amount from the 
“typical” score of the group with which 
he is compared, he will always deviate 
by the same amount when he is com- 
pared with certain age groups when he 
grows older. In the case of adults, where 
the C. A. is made constant for all adults, 
the items are so selected that age will 
not be a factor in influencing the sub- 
ject’s score, 

The important point to remember in 
trying to find out some characteristics 
of the I. Q. is that the test constructors 
make certain assumptions Concerning 
its nature from Studies using a different 
Variety of tasks given to many individ- 
uals in different 
preliminary stud 
came to cert. 
distribution a 


to conclusions 


I. Q. Cas defin 


is merely 
a test score on a 
t, we are less apt 
omething we have 
carry around with 


es, and falls some- 
istribution. 


a way of expressing 
particular type of tes 


where in a certain q 

Some Other Misconceptions 
Concerning the I. Q. 

Three other 


common misconcepts 
concerning the I, 


Q. are the following: 
A child of 


a eight with an I. Q. of 
120 is brighter than an adult with an 
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I. Q. of 100. Of course this is not nem 
sarily so. A child with an I. Q. of 12 
can perform certain tasks much better 
than his own age group as compared to 
the adult and his own age group; but 
the child is probably not better at these 
tasks at the present time, In all proba- 
bility the child will perform better on 
similar tasks than that same adult once 
he becomes an adult. 

2. I Q. scores reveal the degree of 
native intellectual capacity of an indi- 
vidual. Actually this is not so. All vin 
can say is that the person's present mn 
ity on certain tasks compares in suc! 
and such a way with other people that 
attempt these tasks. 

3. There is a tendency for some 
teachers to use the I, Q. as the ae 
tion of the educational problems of mos 
children. Sometimes we pay only lip ser- 
vice to the notion that educational prob- 
lems may arise from poor teaching, wrt 
tional problems, and physical disaki 
ities as well as from lack of ability. We 
must ask ourselves if such academic be- 
havior as reading performance is as poo! 
as it is only because of low ability. , 

Due to the difficulties that arise in 
the use of the I. Q. concept other ways 
to express intelligence tests scores such 


k d 
as percentile ranks, standard scores an 
stanines have been used. 


Summary 


The concept of intelligence js used 
to account for the difference in perform- 
ance of certain tasks by different indi- 
viduals. The definitions of i 


Š ntelligence 
really only designate the tasks involved 
where individuals differ, ey do not 


tell us anything about the nature of that 
ability to perform these tasks, 
Intelligence Tests Were deviseq 
provide a quantitative wa ai e : to 
an individual’s performance i —o 
ertain 


MISCONCEPTIONS: INTELLIGENCE AND THE I. Q. 


2 as compared to other individuals 
A are confronted with similar tasks. 
m carom popular ways to ex- 
‘ike hate: ividual’s performance, on 
ni ch a esignated as intellectual, is 
of I. Q. I. Q. does not always 


mean MLA. | : N 
n Ga. * 100. This definition is 


e Fa “ a number of ways that I. Q. 
udas, 5 actual practice by test con- 
L Q. a t is more realistic to define 
dididik quantitative index of an in- 

performance on an intelli- 
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gence test as compared to other indi- 
viduals who took the test. 

A great deal of misunderstanding 
concerning the interpretation and use 
of I. Q. has arisen because of the lack 
of knowledge, by many people who use 
these tests, as to how the test construc- 
tor develops and defines the EO. 

Because of some of the difficulties in 
the use of the concept of an I. Q. other 
methods of expressing intelligence tests 
scores have been suggested. 


eee 
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Ends and Means Reconsidered _ 


By WILLIAM H. FISHER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


HE ENDS-MEANS PROBLEM is 
T one of the oldest in the realm of 
philosophy and ethics. It is re- 

lated to education in 
that the learning wh 
the inheritors of the democratic Way of 
life must have as one of its concerns 
value judgments, 
Ends and means are here ‘ 
ered” in that th 
issue as old as 
which is referr 
he matter lie 
ought to be 


a democracy in 
ich is provided for 


“reconsid- 
cir relation represents an 
the organized 
ed to as 


Philosophy of Education: the public 
Irrespective of how it is labeled, phil- 
osophy of educati ye 


more in- 
he lay public as 
ducators, This is 


enemies” of public 
ention the friends 
ater interest in the ques- 
Constitutes the right kind 
m and instructional pro- 
re is one, the ultimate an- 
Swer will be anchored to what thought- 
ful people, outside and inside profession- 
al education, conclude—their philos- 
ophy of education, z 

A leader of growing stature in philos- 
ophy of education is ‘Theodore Brameld 
of New York University who, incident- 
ally, has in recent years been on an as- 


of curriculu 
gram. If the 


: erto 
signment at the University at aad 
Rico. His writings are being han be dif- 
read than ever, although it would h this 
ficult to assess the extent to — ap 
indicates increased acceptance © 
proval of his major theses. for the 

Brameld has little syinpathp aem 
eclectic approach. He rejects ecle sump” 
for he is out-of-sorts with the ass from 
tion that we can pick and cho 
this and that philosophical viewp recen 
suit ourselves, Particularly in his hy 0 
Toward a Reconstructed BA ai 
Education Brameld has made E to0 
that he believes eclecticism on Jack 
frequently endorsed by those te core 
the courage to think through to He, Be 
of social problems. The eclec “cater 
strongly implies, is afraid to be stan 
gorized” lest he be called upon to 
up and be counted, ly sig 

Brameld is by no means the on E à 
nificant thinker on the American ut’ 
cational scene today. It is not my p 
pose to chronicle others, He is cite ape 
illustrate that it is impossible to es¢ nd 
thinking about the nature of society 4 
its future and the nature of man oe 
his rights in any discussion which Í 
related to the age old ends and means 
problem. 

The Denver Post in its Roundup se 
tion, a feature of the Sunday edition» 
carried a remarkable article by Mortime! 


Adler titled “Can meric ak?” 
dated January 27. S ans Thin 


: When one 
considers that Or years 
with Stringfellow Barr To 
; r 7 
304 


a 
hp N 
> ———— a L 
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Hutchins and others—one of the chief 
hes potent critics of the prag- 
ligonis: T and an ardent pro- 
fondation by Great Books as the 
ttle ic a. the inane: the ar- 
g short of startling. 
aa oe ancl that there are in- 
itkien F s who can think and 
tires Ar ely And—praises be! —the 
the Tul pay to whom he devoted 
Peirce it his article were Charles S. 
Pk an James and John Dewey. 
that Ade. ss daa yr convince one 
Which heer 3 res o thie gegen 
others on i ne ers, ione = iny 
epee merican soil, founded but he 
their He e it clear that he approves of 
nt be considered great men and 
philosophers. 
ern said: “o. , Dewey's philoso- 
tereded = with that of James, can be 
soil HS as the most indigenous to the 
Ameri e most original and originally 
ie can of all the philosophies we 
Produced.” And further: “One of 
Tan most original teachings was 
tari leans and ends are not in fact con- 
ies, but form a continuum. If the 
‘ie we choose to a certain end is 
t cessful, it must be continuous with 
at end! It must be the end in the 
Making,” 
disg also stated that Dewey’s “in- 
Umentalism” was much the same as 
“Irce’s philosophy only more developed 
and better articulated. And again, citing 
ewey, he said: “If we detach means 
Sa ends, and treat them as external 
Sols to be used at will for a variety of 
Purposes, then the means will not at- 
ain their goal, but perhaps an opposite 
One. Thus undemocratic means, as in 
Soviet Russia, cannot be expected to 
Produce results in democracy. Nor can 
formal education separated from life be- 
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yond school years result in real educa- 
tion.” 

It is questionable as to whether such 
a writer as Mortimer Adler who for so 
many years was in the camp opposite 
from the pragmatists, should be ac- 
cepted as an authority —especially in 
a synoptic version—on the subject of 
pragmatism, But in any case, his pro- 
pounding of some philosophical virtues 
as they were taught by thinkers of the 
stature of Peirce, James and Dewey, 
reflects a development worthy of note. 
And, not incidentally, it should give 
those who are seriously interested in the 
issues of educational philosophy, new 
hope that old differences of opinion 
need not be categorized to the point 
that it will be impossible for conflicting 
philosophies to be synthesized. 

It would seem, then, that perhaps 
the principal contribution of pragma- 
tism and the one that has brought it to 
the fore in great strides is its stress on 
means-to-the-end. This is in line with 
the best in the American tradition. Par- 
ticularly in recent years, it is consistent 
with our fear of and guarding against 
excesses which lead to dictatorship of 
either the Right or the Left. 

This no Madison Avenue blurb: 
It may be said that properly understood 
pragmatism leads to the emergence of 
the individual in his true stature. Too 
often the grandeur that the individual 
truly represents has called forth all sorts 
of polemics about his “sacred nature” 
even though such fourth of July oratory 
rarely gets beyond that stage. ` 


Americanism 


The best features of Americanism — 
the protection of the individual in his 
civil liberties, for example—need call 
forth the apologies of no person, no 


teacher who sincerely supports tenet 
) we 
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which will hel Ip 


all people, everywhere. 
In the sense o 


f its respect for methods, 
for means, Pragmatism is akin to Įm- 
manuel Kant’s great dictum, the one 
that rings more true w 
year: “So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case 
withal, never as means only,” 

Many of us—includi 
were in college during 
years of the 1930's, If q 
economic 


ith each passing 


as an end 


ng the writer— 
the depression 
rough our own 
privation or the discussions of 
student groups and the more thoughtful 
among our professors, we formed con- 
clusions which were called “Left-wing” 
—as indeed some of us did—this re- 
flected a thinking rooted in economic 
causes as the source of soci 
zation. It became Popular to believe 
that the social order was responsible for 
the difficulties and that a new type of 


all the trouble, 
both cowardly and 
everything which 


al disorgani- 


be a reasonable basis for beliey 
there jg less ¢ 


concern 


: l order 
e millennium, 


i used “politics” ; 


with the 
which wil] 


at man is by 
ature. Within the 
€aning, Politics is 
an existence, Since 
it, it is in- 
© will have the kind of 
s him or he will 
e€ ruthless dictator 


or the pawn of the opportunistic dema- 
gogue. 

j No political goal will be the mo 
one if the means reflect respect for A 
integrity of the person. Those of us w 
once thought that the social end w - 
all-important and the means of wee 
mum importance have in greater “ne 
ity, come to change our minds. mae 
there is actually no inherent dichotomy 
between them. To the contrary, as Adler 
said—citing Peirce, James, Dewey— 
there must be a consistency in ge 
and ends. If there is, democracy wil 
both remain secure and will expand. 


Becoming 


Another quality that is related to ends 
and means is what Dewey and nee 
pragmatists have called “becoming: 
This doubtless had certain origins = 
earlier Philosophies, For instance, ~~ 
clitus of Ephesus in the classical T 
age, taught that nothing was permanen : 
that all is becoming and, “One an 
Step twice in the same river.” Althoug 
cvidence is lacking that he had pa 
for social roots in his philosophy, pon 
clitus in a sense anticipated the Fjer 
matic thinkers of more than two m! 
nia later, the 

Transferred to thinking about ha 
social order, this has relevance in t “ 
our ideas about “the good life” sith 
rational society” inevitably change. V n 
respect to this, Paraphrasing Emerso. 


consistency as to Social goals is indee 


not a virtue, Thus, if some of us ha 
changed our ideas ; 


greater concern 
son, by the same token 
hope, achieved 8reatey 
thinking about a desira 
Another way of Putti 
we are always becomin 
rive. Of course, this t 


have we, 
uidity in out 
© social order: 

it is that if 
? We never ar- 
spe thinking is 
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sr apii those who have already 
cuits Nes minds as to the precise 
fis int social truth. It is because of 
ioen i of such persons— leaders, 
Face a 4 Soviet Russia—that it is 
iy ae ‘A fir liberals to get together 
er of haat If a substantial num- 
ya plea s may agree that Marxism 
etal hing constructive to offer in 

al thought, Soviet leaders react with 


their of 
Se oft-repeated statement that they 
e the only “true” J 


Mirate, interpretation of 
The Individual 
lany “frontier thinkers” of the Left 


have pid; 
e ridic 
ridiculed what they consider over- 


ade the individual. While there 
enemies i iar name-calling by the 
who ace Moeral thought of all those 
tee ad sympathies which in any de- 
the ‘ee toward socialistic concepts, 
name of answer to those who in the 
Üi social. progress would forget 
he eve ne individual is to be found in 
Sees bie in Hungary during the latter 
Sena 956. There, on the record for 
the ae of history years hence, lies 
dividu gs to those who doubt the in- 
roti s importance. Let it never be 
Be that in Hungary one form of 
der an was crushed by another un- 
Si he rationalism of “objectively neces- 
ary measures.” 


Teachers 


All this is not, for a moment, to deny 
that teachers need to be more the stu- 
dents of what may be called “Aristotlean 
Polities; Actually, too many teachers in 
HN United States are frustratingly lack- 

8 in concern for any kind of politics 
and their ignorance in this field is abys- 
mal. They may find much that they 
heed to enlighten themselves and their 
Students in American history, including 
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the intellectual history such as Vernon 
L. Parrington, Charles A. Beard and 
Merle Curti have written. 

Although American culture certainly 
has no monopoly on provisions for the 
individuals, it is one of the perpetuators 
of that noble tradition. It is not chauv- 
inistic to assert that the better phases 
of our history carry forward political 
thought that began in Ancient Greece 
and continued through Rome, the hu- 
manism of post-medieval years, the en- 
lightenment, and on into the middle- 
class democratic revolutions of western 
Europe which laid the foundations of 
American civilization. We need never 
apologize for it. Our only apologies need 
come when in the name of “American- 
ism” civil liberties have been darkened 
or momentarily blacked out. 

If our pride in the American tradi- 
tion is coupled with an “American cen- 
tury” outlook which, stripped of its high- 
sounding phrases means simply a new 
American imperialism, then we will 
have little to be proud of in the world 
that lies ahead. The hiring of political 
scientists and historians to rewrite his- 
tory for popular magazines which be- 
lieve themselves to be “scholarly’—in 
the name of justifying foreign policies 
carried on by a national administration 
—cannot permanently change the truth. 


In Summary 


Significant deductions to be gleaned 
from the foregoing may be summarized: 
The ends-means problem is as old a$ 
organized philosophical thought but has 
never had more relevance than now l 
Interest in philosophy as it rel i 
educational questions is on the i 
and this is desirable. 
Contrasting thinkers 
dore Brameld and = bar E ho 


Adle 
to agree that ends and means as ae 
ated 


ates to 
ncrease 
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to the individual and society are of the 
utmost importance. 

OF all philosophies, none has been 
more concerned with means-to-the-end 
than pragmatism and Peirce, James, 
and Dewey, who mainly developed it, 
created a largely indigenous body of 
thought that will have enduring influ- 
ence in this and other lands. 

Americanism relates to more than 
making money and, in its larger sense, 
its contributions have influenced think- 
ing and action as these involve the 
individual. ü 

Liberal thinkers were, in the depres- 
sion years, mostly conceiving of the 
nature of the social order as of para- 
mount importance, but there has been 
a trend in the direction of comparatively 
less concern for the goals of society and 


greater concern for the individual as an 
entity. 
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Teachers are for the most part abys- 
mally ignorant of politics and -this ig 
norance should be remedied. 

Teachers and all those who are et 
gaged in the educative pee iee. 
to do more homework on philosophy an i 
politics and they need to gain new - 
sights into the virtue of unfixed ideas. 

In their search for knowledge of poli- 
tics and political systems, educators 
must sharpen their concept of the wed 
portance of the individual in wester 
civilization. saat 

Above all, so-called “lay citizens an 
those who professionally are oot 
in what constitutes the right kind 0 
education of Americans, must come j 
a new realization of the significance s 
ends-and-means as these have mp 
upon our emerging social order and th 
individuals who compose it. 


Pomme, 
iii cs ei a aD LLL A 
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What Schools Are Doing In 


Grouping Children for Reading 


i 
! 
By GUY WAGNER** | 


NE OF THE most persistent prob- 
lems facing teachers is that of 
ably oe instruction. Prob- 
is Li tor adjusting instruction 
field of y more important than in the 
eading. 
devis a ja years many plans have been 
to the need prarng reading instruction 
Children z and interests of individual 
ateq asd ome of these are differenti- 
lO entiaa individual projects, 
ing, use ‘a grams, out-of-school read- 
Classes, Ter wrk sheets, and remedial 
it ete less of the plan, however; 
grouping el embodies some form of 
Opie ‘he pupils. It is with the ways 
sequent a these groups and the sub- 
e talloni aptation of instruction that 
1 Wing reports are concerned. 
cutrent prea through these oe 
Princi ctices are certain undery™s 
ciples of classroom organization: 
s a ee should be flexible, @) it 
promote independent activities, 
i Jit should improve the social climate 


Ji a - 
S the classroom, and (4) it should heed 
ult in each individual pecoming z 
Portant to the class an consequently 


8towing in self-respect: 


x 
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Washington State Department of Public 
Instruction, Planning for Effective Edu- 
eation in the Language Arts. Olympia, 
Washington, 1954. 


The writers of this bulletin point out 
that the main purpose for grouping is to 
better meet the individual differences of 
children. For this reason, the basis for 
temporary groups may be: (1) the pres- 
ent level of reading skills of the children, 
(2) their current interests, or (3) the 
specific projects which are being under- 
taken by various groups. 

Reading groups should be flexible. 
“—pypils—should feel that the reason for 
grouping is not identification with a par- 
ticular group of children but the specific 
kind of activity or instruction involved.” 

The teachers in the state of Washing- 
ton are urged to group children in read- 
ing according to the projects that various 
committees have undertaken, as this is 
considered to be a more natural kind of 
organization — one which should be en- 
couraged on all school levels. “Children 
who are trying to find certain kinds of 
information should be encouraged to 
work together and to explore many dif- 
ferent kinds of materials for the inform- 
ation they are seeking. By virtue of their 
own reading ability and the challenge 
of the problem they are trying to solve 
children will tend to find ERE ce 
reading levels in the choice of ort 


may be found in Class Organization for Instru 
struc- 


2 $ f oy 
*An excellent discussion, ightstone. ‘This is one of the pamphlets in the series w 
4 È tat 


‘esearch Says to the Teachers: Washington 6 ss 
5 Curriculum Laboratory, Towa State Teacl 
Sta achers Colle; 
ge, 


esearch Association, N- iy of the 
= = i jrector © 
**Dr, Wagner 1S direc! 


f£ Classroom Teache 
a rs, Americ. P A 
iB erican Education 


al 
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als.” Under this plan, grouping is natur- 
ally connected with the problem of 
providing materials of varying interests 
and reading levels. . 

It is emphasized that a variety of 
printed materials representing a wide 
range of reading be provided. For ex- 
ample, “Books of a series may be ordered 
in small numbers in keeping with the 
size of groups—where three or four 
groups are formed in a class, they should 
have the benefit of books selected ac- 
cording to the reasons for which the 
groups are formed.” It is recommended 
that in general, the reading matter, in- 
cluding pamphlet material, should b 
chosen because the Content is of interest 
to the children, not because there is ey- 
ercise material in it which is related to 
Specific reading skills, 

Finally, this report stresses the im- 
portance of the entire class meeting 
together to ex- 


change experiences and ideas. “Children 


gle group 
assroom, Emphasis in the 
general class meetings should always be 
on different interests that the 


groups 
7 rki 5 
ave been working on rather than on 
ifferences in ability.” 
Davidson C 

ounty Schools Languag 
Arts Grade One-Fi i Tenn. 


ht. Nashvi z 
anes, Meat loge” Nashville, ‘Tenn 


This comprehensive 
devotes 


7 asis for groupin » (2) em- 
phasis for slow learners, ari C3) em- 
ers. 


can be deter- 
Fo y a readiness checklist, a vocab- 
$i ae est, a comprehension test, daily 

s participation, workbook achieve- 


diagnostic reading tests. 
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Grouping should consider the aae 
level of the children and the level i 
reading that they can do independent £ 

he size of the groups will depend upo: a 
the number of pupils with common a 
terests and common needs. “Grouping 
should be flexible throughout the ra 
The pupil's needs determine the leng 
of time he Stays in a certain group. ; 

In working with the slow learner, 
emphasis should be placed upon ah 
ment and meaning, additional voca E 
lary help, varied exercises and Eer 
niques, short lessons, more guidance i 
silent reading through questioning» 
many discussions of word meanings» 
and games. , 

In working with the faster Jearne! 
emphasis should be placed on an et 
tiched and varied program, longer as 
signments with less guidance, indepen À 
ent and recreational reading, work 5 
unsupervised groups, research reading 
opportunities to share with the class me 
terials which they have read, helping 
and coaching others, and creative yor 
which emerges from the reading pr? 
gram, 


Montgomery County Public Schools, 
The Language Arts—A Curricu aie 
Guide for Elementary Schools. Roc 
ville, Maryland, 1956, 


Four methods for differentiation and 
grouping are suggested, In the pa 
place, differentiation begins with the 
whole class, for common class purpose? 


serve to hold together and motivate reat” 
ing. There should be class undertaking? 


in which a Variety of Material is use“, 
with each child rea ing at the level 0 
his understanding, interest and skill. 

A Second Organization’ ee of 
grouping children Who have a ilar in- 
structional levels in readin “Wh en this 
type of grouping is uş EN s a 
bers of the group use > all the me is 
for directed reading activin e pratenn 
generally organize the c agas y ae 
or more such roups. y into thre 
shifted from one group + hildren are 
progress or need di tates “nanother as 
the groups flexible.” > thus making 

Children may also be gr, 
share a common Problem “Ped as they 


Interest., 
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eee an adequate collection of 
ious redna ten same topic, but at var- 
A font is essential. 
mined by the chil for grouping is deter- 
as their tee c hildren s particular needs 
instance diff in reading progresses. For 
idea ey raa in selecting the main 
severa] 4 € a common problem with 
ticular A iy age Who will need par- 
group of P on this problem. Another 
in iciheat a may have difficulty 
ya e ie the sounds represented 
in com aie etter, When other needs 
occur, Pr ienen or word recognition 
n such meaponding groups are formed. 
cleared up befonn a difficulties may be 
si hs e fore they become serious.” 
out that ae of this publication point 
is a desirable os throughout the year 
Stouping is ; oi “No one basis for 
all the aim adequate for accomplishing 
composition of the class. Therefore, the 
he pur “cs of the group changes as 
and Durer punk. Common needs 
tion of the s always dictate the composi- 
n group. 
acoma Pu 


al ing Pro 


blic Schools, Planning a 
eels ogram Adjusted to Individu- 
ie s. Tacoma, Washington, 1955. 
cation Weert from the title of this pub- 
are cone hat the Tacoma Public Schools 
Str ction aed about differentiating in- 
eds ppo teading according to the 
é Of individual pupils. 
Portage ins on page 26, there is an im- 
© cl aoe amas upon what to do for 
school dren who enter junior high 
More who have been learning to read 
Write Slowly than the average. he 
usu Ts say that these children can 
ally be classified into three groups: 

he first group includes those chil- 
a ho are reading about one year 
eyo the seventh-grade level, and an 
Xamination of their records indicates 
eos their progress has usually been con- 
Stently slower than the average. fur- 
rect examination of their cumulative 
cords usually indicates that their intel- 
‘gence quotients fall in the low nineties, 
their general school performance paral- 
els their progress in reading, and that 
they are not reading disability cases but, 
Mstead, are slow learners who are prob- 
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ably working up to their mental ages. It 
is suggested that these children should 
have the opportunity to work in the 
regular two-hour seventh-grade group 
where the teacher has the opportunity 
to plan programs according to their 
needs. These children should have in- 
structional materials on the fifth and 
casy sixth-grade levels with continued 
systematic instruction in reading skills. 

The second group includes those chil- 
dren who have been progressing much 
more slowly than the average because 
their rate of learning is slower than the 
average. These children have I.Q’s in 
the eighties or below although they may 
be achieving up to their mental ages. 
Actually, if they are reading on the 
fourth-grade level, they are working up 
te their mental ages. Teachers should 
recognize that these children cannot be 
brought “up to grade,” and that a pro- 
gram must be planned which will pro- 
vide reading instruction at the fourth- 
grade level or below. “These children 
need special scheduling although some 
of them may adjust better in the regular 
two-hour seventh-grade group—modi- 
fied classes, special classes, individual- 
ized programming, or other types of ad- 
justed programs must be planned for 
many of them.” 

The third group includes a few chil- 
dren who are true reading disability 
cases, that is, children with average to 
superior intelligence whose reading ages 
are far below their mental ages. These 
children have not been able to learn to 
read successfully because of special han- 
dicaps, although they usually do aver- 
age to superior work in arithmetic and 
other areas not affected by reading and 
spelling disability. Although these chil- 
dren normally should be scheduled in 
the regular seventh-grade group, they 
should also be scheduled in a remedis 
andi nedial 
reading class. Because these childr 
have potential capacities for ta 3 i ren 
in reading, they will often renel PB 
in a relatively short time aana it, 
can work normally with Tea 1 aere they 
These are the children es ar groups. 
most by wise handling Who can profit 

g and competent 


instruction in a r i 
rem 
gram. i reading pro- 
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Mishawka Public Schools, Language 
Arts Reading Course of Study—Grades 
1-6. Mishawaka, Indiana, 1956. 


Beginning on page 21, the writers of 
this curriculum guide discuss the group 
plan. They say that “Since the children 
in grade two and grade three will rep- 
resent many different levels of reading 
ability, it would be advisable to divide 
each class into several reading groups. 
The reading grade level of the child, his 
mental capacity, and his specific reading 
needs will determine in which group he 
will be placed. In speaking to the 
groups, use terms which do not indicate 
levels of reading ability, such as Mary’s 
group, Bob's group, Helen’s group.” 


Ít is also suggested that the content 
in readers today is organized around 
centers of interest, such as stories about 
animals and children of other lands. Be- 
cause of this plan of organizing reading 
matter, groups will be able to examine 
several different sets of readers in locat- 
ing material related to a center of inter- 
est. This is especially true of advanced 
third-grade groups. Organizing the read- 
ms activities around a unit and using 
= ee wre material pertaining 
1 t imulate the habit of 
reading widely and developing many 
meaningful concepts, ° 
It is also Suggested 
some of the children en 


that although 
ond-grade may b 


tering the sec- 
e able to begin their 
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may need to read supplementary 
primers. In all cases, however, the er 
ing program should be adjusted to 
reading abilities of the children. 


Long Beach Public Schools, Guide a 
Independent Work in First Grade. Lo’ 
Beach, California, 1954. 


It is suggested that early in the sell 
year the children be divided into ee 
groups on the basis of their ie 
readiness or reading ability and tbey 
each group be organized so that iit 
may be engaged in a different activ i 
at the same time. To illustrate, son h- 
the children would meet with the ea 
er in the reading group; a second era 
could be working independently a to 
tables doing assigned work The 
that which has been developed with re 
teacher during a previous reading Pits 
iod, and a third group would center a 
activities around such experiences, ig, 
working with clay, painting, draw iti 
remaking chart stories, working whe 
i and quiet games related to 
reading program. s 

uring the period, the three pull 
are to be rotated so that each ies the 
equal opportunity to participate i 
three types of activities. three 

A chart at the bottom of page Jowe? 
indicates what Mary’s group Csiorese 
group) would be doing during one 
three phases of the approximately 7a 
hour period; what John’s group Cave a 
learners) would be doing; and the ip 
which the better readers CTom’s gtoUP’ 
would be following, 


eed 


> 


Letters fo the Editor 


(Reactions to articles published herein are solicited) 


Heni November 21, 1957 
Attn: Editor 
th ie Company 

am, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 


eat Myers, in “An Overlooked 
quency,” Ed ae Juvenile Delin- 
inally four fa cen October 1957, has 
Pointed the bs real cause. He has really 
More, T} E unger: We need search no 
‘expert: he ‘experts’ are the villains. The 
ff p p have for years advocated 
Practice of SE pie theory and 
abo etting little children do 
ut as they please. . . .” 
chi Panag: Be has a point. There ARE 
Out for y espertally when in groups just 
an the good time, who get in deeper 
iis da mean and get into trouble. 
is this Sa make a Statistic on crime but 
a pepe, son a delinquent? In my book 
type of isnt a delinquent until this 
Such pall ming becomes habitual. One 
inque reak does not make him a de- 
nt. 
Many of these children are involved 
Vented that would have been pre- 
ions? if there were ‘healthy inhibi- 
Cases, There are undoubtedly many 
e nrg a low pat on the back wou a 
year ective but it has been years ano 
hot i since anyone of note said this was 
hat he These ‘experts’ have long = i 
its on should be set and these tim- 
tiie ould be kept. They, have oo 
cacy that a good but fair span ing 
Soci be the inevitable outcome O an d 
$ ial actions. Only a very few—a very 
ery few—really advocated that the re- 
pressing of emotions and actions was 
ad and should never be attempted, 
And during the same years the ex- 
ace have maintained time after time 
at a loving warm atmosphere is 


Necessary to proper emotional growth. 


admit author Myers has given lip ser 
vice to this but little more. When an 
‘expert’ advised against the spanking of 
a child he did not say that is all there 
is to it. It was intended that some other 
sort of action would be taken. It was 
assumed that the adult would be able to 
act in an adult way and that something 
more subtle and better would result in 
the way of discipline. I always remem- 
ber an incident in my shop class as I 
saw a large student strike a smaller one 
in the face. Naturally I was annoyed 
but fortunately they were on one side of 
the power saw and I was on the other, 
for by the time I had gotten around the 
saw Í had time to reflect on the fitness 
of my discipline as I struck my student 
saying, “We don't hit people in here.” 
By the time I got there I had a more 
mature plan in mind. It worked effec- 
tively. My students both remained a 
friend and such an incident never took 
place again in my class. According to 
Myers a good smack would have created 
the same results and I doubt it. 

The main point here is that when I 
neglected to strike the student, I didn’t 
let it go at that. I did something else, 
better. Our ‘experts’ —with a few excep- 
tions—had the same thing in mind. 

Dr. Myers said, “The impression giv- 
en is that with enough help for parents 
and children by psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatric and social workers 
and other similar experts (that awful 
word again) to clear up inner disturb- 
ances, there would be practically no 
anti-social behavior in children and 
youths. 

In the first place, if this w 
with the sennie eee Tb done 
this would be true. These ‘exper pe 
what they are doing as F pert know 
least more than the balance of th or at 


ulations would know. the pop- 


They are not 
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simply trying to perpetuate their jobs 
by claiming skills not possessed. If 
enough were available then delinquency 
could be curbed. 

ere is a certain amount of conflict 
in most young people while growing up 
and Occasionally these do get into 
trouble which could have 
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breaks and enters is not the sort ties 
will be helped with strong arms and 
paddles. Contrary to author Myers 
whole article the methods really advo 
cated by most of the experts—and an 
Myers’ method—is one that will work 
and do the most good in the end. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jack Down 
Guidance Director 


East Lansing High School 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Rejoiners 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


APPARENTLY the difference be- 


tween what I wrote 


n got the 
rote there that I 
believe he should hay 


in the shop. What | said 


Preparing him for 
control and 


ents Suppose 
that the ran 


believe this 


can ascertain 


k and file of experts don’t 


is so, 


r. Down is only partially correct in 


saying, “These ‘experts’ have long said 
that limits should be set and these lim- 
its should be kept.” r 

As a rule, they drop the matter ien 
They leave the average young paren 
puzzled about just how far she shou 
be firm. Apologetically, they usually = 
that if you are sure you should span a 
it should be limited to the last ERE 
Or if your patience is tried beyond ae 
endurance and you whack the tot, don 
feel remorse; it helps clear the air. 

I never could see how either is | 
sirable procedure. In the “last resort a 
when the Parent is tried beyond 
Patience, this parent ig hardly fit Fa 
whack the child or be fit then to pro 
from the whack. 

But I wish Mr. Down would name 4 
few experts who not only define limita 
tions pe also Propose j 

arents for traini i 
ikentl to rebat mA a ae 
without their havin © Ser tes a ae 
a last resort. ad or 

A close approach 
for teaching the toddler i ch 
No appears in tha 


de- 


Ose a program 


a program 
Meaning of 


e 
t recent book “Child- 


REJOINERS 


m and Adolescence” by L. Joseph 
oe Joseph Church (Random 
a mi i ter pointing out that there 
es a limitations for the todd- 
TA A ei The establishment of 
hos Sis not be difficult. Some 
a Ae as those applied to the elec- 
iip er are best conveyed by a bark 
ip id R when necessary by a 
ahe = hand, although usually the 
ie oad of voice is enough. But 
ae en easily, and since 
alluring ka are always the most 
en everal repetitions may be 
= why the bark of No? Why not 
aere assertion of this word in a 


moderat 
e ac i 
“bites” tone, accompanied by the 
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Be it said for Stone and Church that 
they devote much space to the ways of 
making desirable behavior attractive, to 
love and understanding. They seem to 
imply that with some limitations re- 
spected by the toddler Çeven older 
child), there are more opportunities for 
him to enjoy the kindness, affection, 
and love that he deserves. 

It’s been my contention for some years 
that one of the strongest arguments for 
teaching the toddler effectively the 
meaning of No is to make it more nearly 
possible for him to get abundant love. 
How can any parent be always gentle, 
lovely, and serene with the tot who has 
little or no regard for the authority of 
this parent or anybody else? Restraint 
without love is barbarity. But love with- 
out restraint is hardly possible. 


. the unique contribution of tl 
of the theories and practices gener 
as a means to a better understand 


theories and practices in the area 0 


Learning; IV. Retention aÐ 
Techniques of Learning; 


Hard Covers 


Bos 


for teacher training and teacher reference purposes: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSTRUCTION 


By RUSSELL N. CASSEL 


his publication lies in the bold wedding 
ated in the area of clinical psychology 
ing of personality change and individual 
adjustment, with the somewhat older 
f educational psychology . 
re included: 


The following chapter titles a 
e following Ẹ al Learning; II. The Principles of 


man Intelligence; H. Development: I 
d Transfer of Training; 


and VI. Evaluation of ‘Instruction. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
The Christopher Publishing House 


ton 20, Massachusetts 


and more thoroughly developed 


I. The Nature of Hu- 


V. Methods and 


Price $2.25 


WILLIAM P, SEARS, Je; 


School of Education 


BETTS Basic READERS, SECON 
THE LANGUAGE ARTs SERIES., 
Albert Betts 
York. Americ 


D Epition, 
By Emmett 
and Carolyn M. Welch. New 
an Book Company. 1958, 


Into a world of many, many basal readers 
so similar jn design, teaching Procedure, and 
content, series— Betts Basic 
Readers, Second Edition. Like a strong fresh 
wind these readers arrive combining the best 
of the old features with the best in up-to-date 
stories, Philosophy, and €asy-to-teach lessons, 

he three central themes—Interest, Word 
Learning, and Thinking—, 
the first glance. 

A child's interest is captured with the 
kodachrome Covers of cach book—photo- 
graphs of rea] children engaged in work and 
play. For many years we have cried, “Can't 
we replace the goody-goody make-believe 
families of the basal reading world with real 
People?” It can be done; it has been done, 


‘are obvious with 


material, realistic 
Plays, Al] Materia] 
the basis of research into 

at each level, Not only a 
Ypes of material, but a wide 
rs gives cach child 
any different Styles 


» fairy tales, Poctry, 


OF writing, 
Word Learn; 
aPpears to be 


u icated i 
is hard to ncomplicated it 


not being able 


independent Pplying Word 


learning skills early in 
ences, 


rest in word 
reading habits. 


© needs it. 

a arning Program gives the child 
every Possible cabulary. He learns 
» Context clues, configura- 


tion rhythm clues, 
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Book Review Editor 


» New York University 


ee 


nasiz€ 
The study books and the readers on has 
over and over pupil thinking. The i con 
experiences in problem solving, grit the 
clusions, Predicting outcomes, irs par 
main idea. The child becomes an ae 
ticipant in the reading program. as wel 
and speaking are part of each gae seen 
as reading and writing. Teachers E think 
definite carry over of the reading an¢ 
ing skills into the other subject arca™ eae 
The teachers manuals accompanying grea 
book are easy to follow and provide a 
deal of self-help for the teacher. Vie 
The series is made up of a geleek a 
ness program, Fun for All stresses naes 
guage development. Ready! Go! con and i 
complete reading readiness ingen 
cludes a Vocabulary of seven word e 
books can be used as cither consuma 
non-consumable, ntainin$ 
Big Book Stories is a big book co! ps. THE 
new stories not found in the sto bon chart 
back is made up of lined e a for 
Paper. This book is designed to be 
group activities, sipel by 
There are three pre-primers follo q thir 
Primer and first reader. The second prere”! 
grade program is made up of two Jk pave 
levels per grade. Grades four through si 
one book per grade, l _—on? 
Two color study books are —— pook 
for the three Pre-primers and one ict ar’ 
Per book afterward, The teachers or peainee 
bound in the story books or can be 0 
in separate editions, s i 
Recognizing that individual difference f 


adi- 


oth 


pe 
d Miss Welch have | at 
Starting with indivi ach 
8 for the growth of “d 
© and ending with in 


differences, Providin 
child at his own 
vidual differences. 


i- 


A fresh, new design 
Basic Readers, Second 
the three essentials of r 
learning, and thinkin 


g 
—wi 
by elementary teachers e Si 


or learning—Bet# 
Edition emphasizing 
“ading ; interest, wor 
be welcome 
G L 


DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 


Sov. 5 

EeEMon Epucation For SCIENCE AND 
The Techa By Alexander G. Korol. N. Y. 
y nology Press (M LT 

t$ M. I. 3 a 

Mey and Sons. 1957. $8.50. D and pban 
The str 


U > ialiti 
Soviet pe cture and potentialities of the 


orth and ee Sdieatan are carefully set 
an important se evaluated in this study of 
cation, Both ement of contemporary edu- 
of Soviet He strengths and the weaknesses 
cussed, The pa are pointed out and dis- 
the Soviet aS iectives and the rationale of 
framework ge of education provide the 
Munism are i Pei gh esi fo: Soviet cams 
oth rightly E aig ine Especial emphasis is, 
Plan and ples d timely, put on the Soviet 
education, T} Ara in science and technical 
some vital q = findings of this study point up 
America luestions that cry for solution in 
n education. — William P. Sears 


Tur 
Bear OPA TIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
Wood ag By Laurence Thomas, Engle- 
s, N. J. Prentice-Hall. 1957. $6.00. 


Thi 
sienito p amines the socio-economic 
lustment ri ae preparation and ad- 
ac ieving : m the broad social viewpoint of 
listribution f the equitable and democratic 
ton is q S the nation’s labor force. Atten- 
rawn to the present distribution of 
among occupations and an inquiry 
onh ie for this distribution is made. 
seals the stress is on the importance 
total aed appropriate distribution of 
especial or force. The volume should be 
ed Ucators value to vocational and technical 
Communit in both secondary schools and in 
ance cg y colleges and to all vocational guid- 
unselors.—William P. Sears 


the 


Tai Stony Or CirvILIzaTIon: THE 
aja ea ATION: By Will Durant. N. Y. Simon 
Schuster. 1957. $7.50. 


thee is another volume in Will Durant's 
fin Boe work, “The Story of Giviliza- 
be Masterly and scholarly as have been 
nies volumes, the present book sei 
to Gai, ‘of European civilization from Wycli 
eli hie from 1300 to 1564. The ideas, the 
Reto s, and the conflicts of the age of the 
ion See are presented in the vivid fash- 
a that is Soi characterstic of Dr. Durant's 
Yriting. The work begins with a considera- 
tion of religion in general and the problems 
and conditions of the Roman Church in the 
two centuries before Luther. He points up 
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the events in England, Germany, and Bo- 
hemia that presaged the advent of the Luther- 
an Reformation. The text next moves on to 
a study of the Reformation itself with Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and John Knox as principal 
figures in the drama. Much attention, too, is 
given to Russia and Orthodoxy and to Islam. 
Nor does Dr. Durant neglect such facets of 
life in those hectic days as law and economy, 
morals and manners, art and music, litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy. Throughout 
the volume, there is a majestic sweep of con- 
tinuity and perspective —William P. Sears 


Martin LUTHER. By Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. N. Y. Random House. 1956. $1.50. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, for many years 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New York, 
has written this simple and forthright biog- 
raphy of Martin Luther. Young readers will 
follow the carcer of this turbulent monk who 
did so much to create the Reformation with 
interest —PauL ZANKOWICH 


Tur DAUGHTER. By Borghild Dahl. Illus- 
trations by Hans H. Helweg. N. Y. E. P. Dut- 
ton. 1956. $3-00- 

Against a background of the Norway of the 
1860'S, Borghild Dahl, author of the popu- 
lar Homecoming, tells the story of Elise, fif- 
teen year old daughter of the Haalands. The 
theme is that of Elise’s training, the training 
of any young girl of a good family in that era 
in Norway. Although Elise rebels inwardly 
at the strict routines, the basic ideas, the mor- 
al concepts and standards become part of her. 
When she has to make a serious decision, her 
training leads her to make the only decision 
that was right for her.—PAuL ZANKOWICH 


Oxrorp Lire. By Dacre Balsdon. London. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1957. 25/-. 


The serious and not-so-serious sides of 
undergraduate life are told in this utterly 
delightful book. The volume will introduce 
those who as yet know nothing of Oxford, or 
know only its buildings and monuments, to 
the life which goes on there during the Uni 
versity year. It explains some of the prese: 3 
day problems of the University and the a 
leges and it describes the changes that — 
followed the 1939 war. Mr. Balsdon . 
up to Oxford as an undergraduate “ag ig 
and save for a break during the ier Ka So 

i ieee » has 
a don since 1926.—William P, Sears een 
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AMERICAN Panorama, Edited by Eric 
Larrabee. N. Y. New York University Press, 
1957. $4.95. 


Here is book that many Americans wil] 


Te- 
quired reading for all foreign students who 


A Hanpsoox For Tuer AMATEUR 
THEATRE, By Peter Cotes, (Editor). N, s 
Philosophica] Library. 1957, $12.50. 


This accurately titled book urges amateur 
theatres to adopt high artistic standards, and 
gives specific advice on how to 
The editor, a well-known director in Great 
Britain, has written about half of the book, 
including sections on 
Producing, 


those in many books 
although the ex- 


e largely from the 
British theatre. An informative chapter by 


several contributors describes amateur theatre 
activities in the British Commonwealth, 
Those engaged in non-professional, com- 
munity theatre enterprises will find the book 
of special interest, 

Fred C. Blanchard 

Professor of Dramatic Art and 

‘airman of the Department 
of Dramatic Art 
New York University 


ation as a facet in 
e American People 


his careful scholarship, hi 
his nice Sense of values, 
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critic and, although he restrains himself, k 
times, his rapier is put to good use E a 
reviews in this volume what has been do 

in education in the past and ne 
Periods. It is Dr, Meyer's thesis that oane 
tion is a reflection of the social and, a 
sequently, he presents much of the fa 3 
of Amcrican society in these pages a 
necessary and imperative background for a 
consideration of the history of peat 
Many have looked upon books and ee 
in the history of education as ae 
necessary or unnecessary. Readers of a 
book will discover the fact that the histo 

of education can be fascinating, vital, aa 
functional when such a scholar as this ie 
thor and teacher presents his facts eke 
terprets them in relation to the social iie 
Unquestionably, the finest treatment 2a : 
history of education to date.—W. P. Sear 


J IN’ 
HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND ae 
crpats. By Wilbur A, Yauch. New 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 


This is a forthright discussion of a ne? 
tion that is frequently fraught with ae 
heat than light. Eliminating the autocrat ie 
dealing only with selected problems faced A 
the principal who is democratically oaan 
the author suggests the essential adi 
roles of the teacher, The approach is realisti 3 
It is possible that some teachers will be a 
able to identify themselves but ali will readi : 
recognize their co-workers.. It has all beer 
said before but it needed to be said ei 
and in this way. The last chapter, ne 
Principal Teachers Appreciate” is recom 
mended reading for Principals, 


Ray O. Wolf 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 


AN INTRODUCTION To A Srupy OF hat 
PARATIVE EDUCATION, By Vernon Ma 
son. Macmillan, 1957. $3.50, 


It is the thesis of Mr, Mallinson that 
education is the expression of a nation’s i 
ditions and aspirations and an indication ip 
its future policy. With this hypothesis ve 
mind, Mr, Mallinson investigates the ee 
cal, Political, and economic aspects of to 
Western European countries in relation n 
the purposes and methods of their educators 
systems and compares them with those 


| 


( 
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th i 

Clegg Sats and Russia. Of especial 

tel a Mallinson’s treatment of such 

ed. ‘Mens caders as Roussea, Froebel, Pesta- 

atid Dewey = Kerschensteiner, Decroly, 

ae = imal their impact on curren edu- 
ry and practice.—W. P. Sears 


T À 
fa ae Views HIMSELF: A 
Siehe vE Or Aporescence. By Ruth 
© N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1957. $6.50. 


There 

e a novel and unique things 
ness and value that will ensure its attractive- 
addléseent S a a text for college courses in 
succinctly oo These factors can 
tional jou as a realistic and func- 
youth. The i at the problems of today’s 
se Pooncene A ral theme of the book is the 
velopment. De Sa permeates adolescent de- 
see r ai aes vig- shows how adolescents 
and the futu 3 ne world in which they live, 
tual stateme: which lies before them. Ac- 
the prinotples s of adolescents are related to 
the result ae of adolescent psychology with 
as he develops the reader sees the adolescent 
feels about his and learns how the adolescent 
Values ist problems, relationship, and the 
oma tine a a 
jects ig fine questions, and pro- 
cature of the $ further study. An excellent 
ist which jn Las is the suggested reading 
Words on Pigeon not only the standard 
also some ficti psychology of adolescence but 

ction, popular books, and articles. 


ese are i 
tet. Wil included at the end of cach chap- 
illiam P, Sears 


Croy 

Ew salts Empire: Tue Story OF 

omas Y TATE. By Paul Eldridge. N. Y 
oseloff, Inc. 1957. $5.00. 


This i 
is E 
a fascinating history of New York 


tate t i 

Cetin, te unusual skill and rare per- 

cator, poet e author is a distinguished edu- 

Apu “Et and story-teller. 

Is “a leisurely aie ae that the volume 

the state 7 and intensely personal account 
—of its history, lore, and legends, 


OF its 
> geogra a 
of interest aphy, its industry, its many points 


Tt sho 

‘er ne a so be stated that it differs from 

Sides bein histories of the state in that be- 

also deligher comprehensively factual, it is 

he author ully poetic and socially reflective. 

Im, is “a , as H. L. Mencken once said © 
n authentic artist.” Clarence Dar- 
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row praised him for his “deep sense of social 
justice.” This book clearly reveals these qual- 
ities of the author. Each significant event of 
the past is skillfully related to the present 
conditions and happenings not only in this 
state but outside of its borders as well. The 
descriptions of early and current New York 
life and landscape are admirable as are the 
stories enacted against these vivid back- 
grounds. 

The book is interspersed with beautiful 
gems of wise, lucid and amusing observations. 
Thus: “There was more religious freedom 
in New Netherland than in New England. 
Red noses are more gencrous than blue.” 

“Man has always lived in glass houses, and 
it ill becomes any generation to stand in 
judgment on another.” “The narrow, crooked 
streets around Wall Street bear witness alike 
to the circuitous foot-paths of our ancestors 
and the circuitous financial paths of our con- 
temporarics.” “A trip up the Hudson . . - 
the boat sailing like a lighted altar and the 
fluted golden reflection in the water like 
pipes of a vast organ.” “Leave Truth to the 
metaphysicians and teach us the truths.” 
“New York is essentially people. Other cities 
in the world surpass it in history, in beauty, 
jn charm, but there is something about New 
Yorkers en masse that is unique and fasci- 
nating.” “Civilization is gauged not by the 
the majority but by the la- 
ments of the minority. Civilization is the 
climination of the scapegoats.” “Those who 


bark at another's fame have none of their 


own to trumpet.” 
For “core” classes CROWN OF EMPIRE 


could be an admirable textbook, for it com- 
bines history, geography, literature, citizen- 
ship and biography in an integrated and re- 
liable manner. For high school teachers and 
students of the social studies, this different 
and rewarding social history of New York 
State is a must. 

Hymen Alpern, Principal 

Evander Childs High School, N. Y. 


jubilation of 


‘Tur NATURE Or CREATIVE THINKING— 
A Monograph. Sponsored by the Industrial 
Research Institute, Inc. New York: The 
New York University Press. 1957. P. 73. 
$3.00. 

The meeting together of a team of experts 
in psychology, philosophy, industry, science, 
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government, and the arts is, in itself, an 
event to be noted. That this august body 
devoted its time to a study of the nature of 
creative thinking is indicative of the grow- 
ing respectability of the topic; an issue so 
intangible that neither scientists nor artists 


seem to arrive at any conclusion; a subject- 


which has been untouchable by most scholars, 
left only to diletantes in aesthetics. 
Although creativity in science, the arts, 
and other areas were pointed up at the Sky- 
top symposium the colligation of the thinking 
indicated that the conference contributed 


broader meaning to creative thinking. In edu- 
cation is the nee 


ideas presented by 
top symposium offered 
many facets of creative education, Rand 
cance of creativity in 
conomic, and political 
living, stressing the progress which has been 
made through invention. Northrop discussed 
the philosophic aspects of creativity; that 


”; that 


’ Compton gave 
a vivid example of the growth and develop- 


science and of 


creative thinking, 
With the Psychologi- 
the hypotheses, the 
tudies which have 


on and the qualitics 
r described the crea- 
‘iting of Poetry. 

ativity were presented 
s. However, one basic 
» it seems, was that crea- 
within the individual. 
e begins with an urge, 
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” 

a disturbing clement, a “thorn in the flesh, 
an irritation. Following the inner urge is the 
need to discover the arcas related to the mite 
tation. What is previously known about it’ 
Here some differences exist between the scien- 
tist and the artist. The scientist will search 
for facts which can be tangibly stated. athe 
artist is inclined to search more intuitively 
for facts which he senses from ecniguuaee 
experiences in the past. Finally the are 
Person not only has the urge, then searc a 
for data, but will do something about it. Ber 
haps Arthur Compton most concisely express 
es the fundamental thinking of the grouP 
when he States, “First of all, to my mind, w 
thing which is the essence of creativity i 
the decision to do something about it wien, 
you are irritated. I would agree that ra 
tion is the first step, but the decision to a 
something about it is the essence of crea 
tivity.” 

George K. Ross i 

Professor of Art Education 

New York University 


RELIGION AND Tur PsycHoLoGY Fe 
Junc. By Raymond Hostie. N. Y. Shee 
Ward. 1957, $3.50. 


This long awaited book will be more one 
welcome to all followers of Jungian psycho 
ogy as well as to psychologists and teachers 
generally. The author has made an exhaustive 
study of the work of Jung and presented a 
penetrating analysis of his theories, His pet 
sonal contacts with Jung have enriched the 
study. He has analyzed the empirical meth- 
od in analytical Psychology and presented its 
fundamental views. Such themes as psycho 
therapy and spiritual direction, the psychology 
of religion, etc., are clearly treated 

—S. M. Amatora 
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My Hassle with the 
First Grade Language 


By DR. SEUSS 
La Jolla, California 


WHILE BACK there was a tremen- 
L dous ruckus going on about the 
school any problems of American 
Alt at s. And I, who knew nothing 
the sai: education, got flung into 
i quite by accident. Somebody 
ORD yap Hersey . . . casually sug- 
the type iy article in Life that I was 
irst oy Writer who should write a 
grade reader. 
“Why ci innocent conceit, I said, 
igured. aene All I needed to do, I 
ing er Pig find a whale of an excit- 
age Byers om would make the aver- 
‘one of i d want to read like crazy. 
has a ball ae dull stuff, Like Dick 
is req red, ick likes the ball. The ball 
> Ted, red, red. 
* x x 
su hm an hour I found a dozen hot 
Norval * 4 merely watched my nephew 
> who was visiting us, watch 


teleyje: 

ST . 

ascinated I discovered that Norval was 
dults ed by ’most everything we 


Cer tei 4 - murders, nautch dancers, 
bili ‘sata the home life of the 
the thi Sle tigers . . . submarines. But 
4g that thrilled the eyes practi- 


cally out of his head was a chiller-diller 
expedition scaling Mt. Everest. 

So, bright and early the very next 
morning, I informed a distinguished 
schoolbook publisher that his worries 
about kids reading were over forever. 
I would give first graders the adven- 
tures they craved, take them scaling the 
peaks of Everest at 60 degrees below 
zero. 

“Truly exciting,” said the publisher 
rather sadly. “But you can’t use the 
word scaling. You can’t use the word 
peaks. You can’t use Everest. You can’t 
use 60. You can't use degrees. You 
can’t... 

“Now look here!” I bristled. “You're 
talking old fashioned. Why, on televi- 
sion that story thrilled the pants off 


Norval.” 
% * * 


“Of course,” sighed the publisher. 
“On television he understood it all. But 
he was looking at pictures and listen- 
ing to spoken words. He wasn’t reading 
printed words. All he knows of printed 
words are the pitiful few that his 
teacher has struggled to make him rec- 


November 17, 1957 issue of THE CHICAGO 


Y special permission of Polly 


Deo 
Grine] cre S. Geisel). Dr. Seuss is the author- 


t St ; 
ole Christmas, and many ot 
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7 ok e ip reprinted e iy Goodman, Children’s Book Editor, and Dr. Seuss 
illustrator of The Cat and the Hat, How the 
her books for children. 
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ognize. At his age he couldn't tell the 
printed word Everest from pineapple- 
upside-down cake.” 

I mulled this over. “Would you buy 
a book about a jungle tiger?” I asked 
limply. 

“Certainly,” said the publisher. “With 
two minor changes. Change the tiger 
into a cat. Change the jungle into a 
house.” 

Then, as gently as he could, he 
dropped a ton of bricks all over me. He 
handed me a tiny little list of words. 
“These are the words that a first grade 
Norval can recognize.” 

I stared. I could have engraved the 
whole list, personally, on the head of 
a pin. They were thrillers , . . like am, 
is, but, if, in, into, no, yes. Words full 
of great adventure . , _ like milk and 
mitten and mop. And a number of 
Super-humdingers . |, , like lump and 
bun and string. I saw the word sick and 
that’s how I felt very. 

“Now you take this list,” I heard the 
publisher saying. “Take it home. Cut 
loose! Create a rollicking carefree story. 
Pack it with action, Make it tingle with 
suspense! Embellish it with gay brilliant 
rhymes and bubbling rhythms. And one 
more thing. Repeat the words. Repeat! 
Repeat! Taking care, of course, not to 
be boring,” 

The next thing I knew 
months later, I was home, 
eyed at the list, trying to fi 
able words besides cat a 
rhymed. The list had a daddy. But it 
didn’t have a caddy. I found myself 
snarling, “faddy, maddy, saddy, waddy.” 


» it was six 
Staring red- 
nd some us- 
nd hat that 


It had words like thank, 
blank, crank, 


the word som 


But no 
frank or stank. There was 


ething. But something only 
rhymes with numb-thing. And even if 


numb-thing were on the list, which it 
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wasn’t, how in blazes can you a some 
thing like numb-thing in a pie is a 
And what was my story anyhow? A 
one point I spent three aaua a 
paintul weeks grinding out a y i 
a King Cat and a Queen Cat. ons 
called in Norval as an expert con ond 
ant to read it. When he came to But 
word King, he read it just fine. he 
when he came to the word tee 
just stood there blowing erin <a wit 
In a real cold sweat, I rechec ‘2 ae 
list thoroly. The poor queen, oe deaths 
registered, died a horribly swift em 
And the king died of sheer lone 
shortly thereafter, F 
Norval, feeling sorry for me an 
I wasn't bright enough to write = een 
was now dropping in occasional y i 
school to offer help. “Why aon pane 
have your cat run a Quiz show: a 
one of his suggestions. aoa o 
fine-tooth combed the list for quee» acne 
a shock that threw me into terrible pped 
fusion. “Q” had evidently been oe, 
right out of the alphabet complet erved 
This appalling discovery so unn only 
me that for two solid weeks the we 
subjects I could think of at all bi n 
ones. Like “Quarrying for Qua Quill 
“The Quitter in the Quicksand. 
ing Bees and Quails.” And el 
Grade Biography of John ĦẸ 
Adams.” t psy” 
Then after I'd mastered “te ha 
chosis, I happened to notice that q for 
been banished as a letter also! A” alous 
weeks all I could think of were elan 
Zulu zebras zipping from New Ze 
to the Zuider Zee. 


* % * 


ncy 


phew: 


A ne 
By this time, my first grade 1 ping 


Norval, mysteriously stopped pee or 
in and I had to bungle along entit nip- 
my own. How I ever managed to ie 0 
ulate that maddening jigsaw puZ? 
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itsy-bitsy-witsy wordies into any kind of 

story at all, I don’t know. 

ue es is that when the story 

ee nally finished, I was dealt the 

fe i painful blow of all. I took it around 
Norval to see how he liked it. 


Norval looked down his nose at the 
manuscript. “Don’t bother me with that 
kid stuff,” he snorted. “I’ve long since 
graduated from the first grade. I’m al- 
ready learning calculus.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE a 

Mesa Quren’s Heart or Gorp. By Sister 
‘ Y Amatora, O. S. F. New York, N. Y. 
ageant Press, Inc. 1957. $2.50. 


Twenty 
AR Sea years ago in the little Belgium 
peared Pi aRU The Mother of Christ ap- 
e S tee times to five children. 
Plete Shean cart of Gold is the first com- 
nary phenom, in English, of this extraordi- 
atholic C] enon, approved by the Roman 
written by ree The preface has been 
Sistor rchbishop Cushing of Boston. 
Ebucatien an associate cditor of 
Patitions pg told the story of the ap- 
elect on t ur Lady and their profound 
children in : hearts and minds of the 
erence and ne acpi style, with rev- 
of events i icate simplicity. The sequence 
he dotation, names of persons and places, 
all set dow: = attributed to participants, are 
religious ite a meticulous veracity. The 
The Subi olism is beautifully expressive. 
in an “ect have brought out the book 
Braphs of he, ormat illustrated with photo- 
'S a book th e children and the locale. This 
£ that will appeal to all Catholics. 
—R. P. P. 


ERI : E 
CAN Epucation In THE TWEN- 


TIETH 

bridge, oe By I. L. Kandel. Cam- 

$5.00, arvard University Press. 1957. 
The ae 

first E of American education in the 


rd la twentieth century is clearly 
ciiteriiy Er by the celebrated pro- 
niversit a D Teachers College, Colum- 
Orcmost se} Jr Kandel is revered as our 
A Ucation holar in the ficld of comparative 
"sight a end his vast knowledge and keen 
‘Mong Hie manifest in this lively book. 
Situation i topics considered are the present 
S relation z ublic education, the public and 
n d, edu o the schools, education of the 
ing Prof, Cation of the adolescent, the teach- 
Voca ive ession, and a final and most pro- 

consideration of education conceived 


rawn 
&ssor 


O, 
5 


as a facet of the nation’s unfinished business. 
—William P. Sears 


A STRATEGY For AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
By Robert Hendry Mathewson. N. Y. Harper's 
1958. $5.00. 

The author of this timely and rather unor- 
thodox book, a professor of education asso- 
ciated with the Board of Higher Education in 
New York City, considers some of the basic 
issues now existing in American education 
and which must be faced and solved if de- 
mocracy is to reach its fullest development. 
The book is designed for the professional 
educator, members of boards of education, 
and the lay citizen. The present educational 
processes are carefully identified and the 
author develops a psycho-social theory of 
education. The work is no mere contribution 
to the ammunition stockpile upon which 
“essentialists” and “progressives” draw but, 
rather, it is a fearless approach to the basic 
challenges of a dynamic society —W. P. S. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. By Eugene V. 
Schneider. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1958. $6.75. 


The social structure of large-scale indus- 
trial organization is carefully and very broad- 
ly studied in this unique and very important 
book. The author stresses the importance of 
role playing and he examines the various re- 
lationships that exist among the individuals 
who have significant places in the industrial 
picture. Much attention is given to the place 
of labor organizations in contemporary indus- 
trial society and emphasis is put on how these 
organizations have arisen from the social 
structure. A final theme is the relation be- 
tween industry, including labor, and the 
local and national community which both 
affects industry and is affected by it. The 
volume will serve as a useful and challeng- 
ing text for advanced students in schools of 
commerce, business administration, public 
administration, social work, education, and 


economics. —William P. Sears 


Goal—Reading Steadiness 


By ANN ESS MORROW 


Pontiac High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


MUST FIRST of all be knowing of 
I the three-dimension aspect of the 
reading area, Gradual, continuous, 
admittedly complex it is. I act upon 
the knowledge. I gladden at its vastness 
of research that never ends, yet much 
appalled am I that thousands find 
laborious a skill so rudimentary, 

I know that there are those who are 
traditional in thought—who fee] that 
we have gone astray in leaving formal 
training in the three-R basic facts. 

Progressives answer promptly only 
methods are replaced—that we give 
added stress to what the child needs in 
life, to that which he will want to use 
in reaching toward his goals. 

Yet both Philosophies accept the fact 
that reading can be much improved 
within our schools and out. And read- 
ing clinics thrive, 
ne that children 
that complexity of 
Produces fears by 
not 


not 
t without mastery of skills, 


I must also aid the children who have 
learned to read with ease, for capacity 


is rarely reached where reading is con- 
cerned. 


The help that I 
must cheerfully be 
within himself th 
brings. 


Provide the child 
given so he will fee] 
e joy that reading 


hil- 
Environmental factors of pe 
dren must concern me, else Jee 
will project themselves 'twixt open 
and eyes. a 
The child must somehow ape he 
cess in what he seeks to do, oni 
should see that he must read if he 
LEARN to read. ni 
I must remember if the boys AA 
are qualified to be in standar othe 
rooms of the public schools na bate 
are truly able to be taught to read. 
ponsibility for this is mine. pare 
And I will seek to meet them W 


ere, 
they are and carry on from oe 
acknowledging with Dickinson 
legacy of books is wings.” ould 


And if my struggling reader y the 
dismantle words and look at er 
Way a youth examines a dissected sri s 

e then must learn to reassemble ee 
and see them all as pleasing oe 

Vocabularies based on sight Hi must 
must acquire, but children stil are 
know the words when syllables oat 
changed. I show them words in a oin 
that are many, not just onean F a 
to shapeliness of form and stress 
figuration. Ir 

As I cultivate improvement, qu 
differentiate between the reader Jow: 
disabled. and the learner who is * truc- 

I realize analysis is more than 5 an 
ture matter. Phonetic, too, it i e 
visual, and these are facts that a a 

Diagnostic methods are alike Į teach 
level. This I must remember as many 
with flexibility that meets the arn. 
needs of those that truly seek to Je 


must 
ite 
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I must remember the direction I 
would steer the boys and girls, yet not 
Prohibit detour routes or mark roads 
closed from which there could be gain. 
_ I must not hurry children into other 
fields of print just because they have 
been through the reading one. I must 
Concoct with skill new goals to lure 
them into reading once again those 
paragraphs which bring to them the 
Satisfaction of familiarity. Yet the de- 
cn to which I use this means I care- 

y must heed lest so-called reading 
e a mere matter of rote. 
acy I deal with learners who 
n ident, I must banish the abstrac- 

ns and employ but the concrete. 

R Sag become adept at setting pur- 
is attractively so boys and girls will 
ng to read the lesson I have planned. 
A Great is the effectiveness of reading 

a tool, for those who slowly learn 


Betts Basic Readers 


® Interest-filled stories 
honics activities every day 


g : 
Systematic development of other 


Word-learning skills 


e . . 
Constant emphasis on thinking 
anguage-arts approach to reading 


Two-level readiness program 
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can trace again their steps when printed 
roads are still before them. 

I would have them know completely 
regularity of reading-rate is not a final 
goal—that some ideas are swiftly read 
and others loitered over. And as for 
speed of reading and degree of compre- 
hension, I will look for correlation and 
will find it somewhat high. 

I must become adept with methods 
tried and also new, and understand the 
boys and girls and that which is per- 
plexing. And I must strive to bolster 
up their weaknesses and have them 
work, not with mere letters or with iso- 
lated words, but with ideas expressed 
in crisp, intelligible fashion. 

I must remember that if I can give 
to children understanding of this potent 
skill that they will relish reading, for 
surely one enjoys the doing of those acts 
which he does well. 
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A Present-Day Look at the 
American School Curriculum 


By GUY WAGNER 
lowa State Teachers College 


ARENTS SEND their children to 
school so that they may learn. 
Now the verb learn requires an 

object for one cannot learn without 
learning something. It may be how to 
spell “abracadabra;” or to spiral a foot- 
ball; or count to ten; or read aloud with 
good diction; or solve a difficult alge- 
braic equation; or to reserve judgment 
until the facts are in; or appreciate our 
American heritage! Whatever it is that 
a child learns under the guidance and 
direction of the school is 
lum. This learnin 
merely 


“his” curricu- 
8 may be negative, or 
innocuous, or highly important 


—it depends on the quality of the 
school. 


There can be little doubt but that 


America today is deeply concerned 
about its schools—and the American 
curriculum. And certainly the curricu- 
lums of our schools are changing. Just as 


Certainly, other marked changes are in 
the making, 


In the second re 
Eisenhower of the P: 


tee of Education Beyond the High 
School,1 July 1957 ‘the Committee 
States, “Revolutionary changes are occur- 
ting in American education of which 
even yet we are only dimly aware. This 
nation has been Propelled into a chal- 
lenging new educational era—by the 


convergence of powerful forces—an 
explosion of knowledge and population, 


eport to the President, The 


port to President 
resident's Commit- 


1. Second R 
the High School, S; 


uperintendent of Documents, 
ton, D. C., July 19 


57, 55 cents. 


a burst of technological and — 
advance, the outbreak of ideological oot 
flict and the uprooting of old ree 
and cultural patterns on a es f° 
scale, and an unparalleled gemar me 
Americans for more and better educé 
tion.” ð 7 
The report goes on to say that a 
ica would be heedless if she closed ken 
eyes to the dramatic strides being al 
by the Soviet Union in post-high ss as 
education, particularly in the aed 
ment of scientists, engineers and nad 
nicians. She would be inexcusably a 
if she failed to see that the gear 
of the next twenty years will oo aft 
leaders not only in science pa poA 
neering and in business and ina for 
but in government and politics, ae 
eign affairs and diplomacy, in eee tt 
and civic affairs.” Surely this ory our 
of view has application to both 
elementary and secondary schools. tence 
Probably the most impelling oct sor" 
in this one hundred eight page ' pace 
to the President is this, “World rae 
and the survival of mankind me citi- 
depend on the way we educate t 
zens and leaders of tomorrow. ; 
Perhaps it is because we Pa 
temporarily —out-Sputniked 
dramatic need for a fresh page 
school curriculums has been k out’ 
more sharply into focus. So we aS e 


; oul 

selves the question, “What sh gevond 
i Lop a 

President's Committee on Education y hing 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 


been 
€ 

the 
t our 
ught 
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A PRESENT-DAY LOOK AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Cur point of view in February of 1958 
wr ee American school curricu- 
fad Pct are four guidelines that may 
rect our thinking on this matter. 
Guideline No. 1. We need to rec- 
eta our young people, each day, 
aes Periencing three separate but 
y interwoven curriculums: (1) 
mae of the home, (2) the 
a um of the community, and (3) 
ee abies of the schools. 
Gets oe Schools must note more 
experienc a my home and community 
tied in SA of their pupils are closely 
example ith the school curriculum. For 
tar ai F a number of homes chil- 
dits Fain Parents carry on vigor- 
pets ssions concerning recent devel- 
Polities peas fields of technology, 
example E Social issues. A striking 
sind Hs us existed in the Joseph P. 
ennedy cee where Senator John 
hedy, Gach his brother Robert Ken- 
ing ie for the Senate Investigat- 
iscussi ittee, report a daily round of 
on and debate on current issues 
Were children. The obvious 
nt of the school’s curriculum 
and the social sciences from 
f to is plain to see. 
must Ae arn hand, however, schools 
munity 7 that the home and com- 
are bound eriences of certain children 
Cases even £ be meager and in some 
Many eana in their effects. In 
Majority of ibe dean for example, a 
in an Sinks chi dren are brought up 
Choices g Onment of inferior reading 
tae reading matter available 
amie o barren or take the form 
Magazines Doki and degrading pulp 
Verlook ~ urely the school cannot 
tackle ner responsibility for helping 
as Ptóovid Problem at its roots—as well 
fine ite ing school experiences with 
rature which will help compen- 
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sate as best it can for the lack of con- 
structive reading opportunities at home. 

But trying to patch up the child’s 
reading problems at school without al- 
leviatıng the cause is pretty much a los- 
ing battle. It seems obvious, thererore, 
that the school should do whatever it 
can within reason to foster improvement 
of the out-of-school conditions which 
thwart the child's proper growth. For 
when the school curriculum conflicts 
with the curriculum of the home and 
community, the child instead of being 
lead forward is more likely to be a mere 
football kicked about by opposing teams. 
Perhaps we need to ask, “What can our 
home, communities, and schools do so 
that they provide our young people with 
those desirable experiences and attitudes 
which are supporting and strengthening 
rather than conflicting and negatory?” 
One good answer, I believe, lies in sys- 
tematic action plans for closer working 
relationships between the home and the 
school. Thus we find schools today 
fostering such cooperative means as the 
parent-teacher conference, the home- 
room meeting, and the teacher-parent 
study group. 

Guideline No. 2. Each Child is 
unique, having his own rate and pat- 
tern of development. 

Implications: Effective curriculum 
planning recognizes the needs of the 
individual—it is not mass production 
resulting in lock-step learning. The 
school curriculum must therefore be suf- 
ficiently broad and flexible to take the 
differences of children into account. In 
doing so it must offer a wide variety of 
subjects and experiences. 

Equally important we must recognize 
a wide range of acceptable standards of 
achievement. In other words, there is 
quite a bit of difference in the mileage 
covered by a scooter, an automobile and 
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a jet plane. Shall we apply the same 
standard of achievement to these three 
means of transportation? If we do, I am 
afraid that even the best scooter, work- 
ing with maximum effort, will be doom- 
ed forever to failure, By the same token, 
a lazy inefficient jet plane may easily 
bask under the halo of “good work, you 
get an A.” We need to do something 
that will take our hard-working, consci- 
entious scooters out of the doghouse of 
academic disrespectability and give them 
credit for the types of work which they 
are by nature fitted to do. In turn, our 
jet planes must not be given full credit 
until they do their very best. 
A striking example of this 
view is found as w 
group of enterin 
Physically 
weight, an 
far better 
fact, one y 
nearly twi 


point of 
e look at a typical 
g high school freshmen. 
they vary greatly in height, 
d bone structure. Some are 
coordinated than others, in 
oungster may be able to run 
ce as fast as another in the 
same group. Some may be shy and fear- 
ful; others outgoing and self-assured; 
some read at college level and others not 
as well as the average fifth grader; 


have a mathematical bent and 
well have a stiff 


some 
might 
series of courses in 
algebra I, plane geometry, advanced 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry 
and some calculus before high school 
graduation. Others would be completely 
floored by these courses—instead they 
will profit by work in general mathema- 
tics at the ninth-grade level followed by 
consumer mathematics which relates 
chiefly to the arithmetic of everyday 
living. 

Each of these teen-agers is a poten- 
tial parent and needs some basic inform- 
ation and understanding regarding ef- 
fective human relations and what makes 
a good home. 


Some of these youngsters are poten- 


š ers, 
tial engineers, scientists, pee 
lawyers, doctors, industrialists, mee 
executives or technologists. Sa jee 
stiff doses of science courses W oat their 
at the same time help them ful T er 
potentials as they will add pe is 
ship of America in this y r priority 
currently being spotlighted 5 enhowel 
emphasis. But, as President en fidence 
emphasized in his second he 13, tha 
restoring” speech on Novembe laced 12 
while a new emphasis must pora train- 
mathematics and science and d scien’ 
ing of many more agen T “people 
tists, nevertheless we nee d, in evef 
who will keep their heads, and, pmtriċate 
field, leaders who can m an 
human problems with Bee nt Eisen 
courage: In short,” said Presi only Ein 
hower, “we shall need not Emersons’ 
steins, but Washingtons and continue 
And certainly we will need + as home 
an emphasis upon such fields For mos 
making, music, and mee e a 
of our girl graduates will mé onal We” 
better contribution to our nati home 
fare through their ability hid an abil 
makers than they will throug He mathe 
ity to solve intricate problems 1 
matics. i 
i Guideline No. 3. a cena 
ning is not merely the piling » exloading 
on top of the old—thus an 0 the pul! 
of experiences impossible for 

digest. cre’ 
7 ee Instead of mere Fe 
tion of new subjects and new acti inv" 
curriculum planning requires com”. 


is 
ous reorganization in which the npe 
skillfully blended with whatever 0 In 
old is important enough to porate 
other words, effective curricu 


2 m 
change usually demands curriculu 
reorganization, 


_— 
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is th 5 
faculty eel knowledge of the 
included pa Causes new topics to be 
aid ee, —— to be offered, 
curriculum 1 ei within the 
ample the i be effected. As an ex- 
atomic ener pts of jet propulsion, 
a part of rl , and space travel are now 
sics, In oom Vice of high school phy- 
education . years the subject of driver 
Pletely i been added as a com- 
Mentary ie In some of our ele- 
taught, he = s Spanish is now being 
When, ee of curriculum re- 
quently i health education is fre- 
tam and ined with the science pro- 
; n most elementary schools 


istor 
rought = geography have been 
alleq ogether in a single offering 


‘te Social studies. 

Change te d source of curriculum 
‘om what a from outside the school 
And as Will nown as pressure groups. 
tary of Pit “eed Carr, Executive Secre- 
tion, has 4 rie a Education Associ- 
anxious to au, each of these groups is 
Ticulum aoe overloading the cur- 
Non-essenti ‘td of them ask is that the 
Bet their mak be dropped in order to 
Sist they q ubject in, Most of them in- 
ey Rek o not want a special course— 
the ent; want their ideas to permeate 

I ntire daily program.” * 
ii is the undoubted right of American 
E ens to thus try to have education fit 
res o of society as they see it. As a 
ult, however, schools are requested 
eum groups to add more science 
mG. more mathematics. Bankers want 
Rus and better arithmetic; executives 
ett stenographers to have more and 
a spelling; bird lovers want more 
etter bird study; and so on and on. 
nd may I point out again that the 


2. Carr, William G., “N For 
gua. the Schools, 36th Tebok af the 


ces in the Government ž 
National Elementary Bot Public Schools,” 
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schools belong to the people and they 
have a right to recommend. We must 
recognize, however, that pressures from 
many quarters to add innumerable new 
things may make the school situation 
in connection with the curriculum 
rather chaotic. How to bring these pres- 
sures into some kind of orderly relation- 
ship to the process of school adminis- 
tration is obviously a complicated prob- 
lem. 
The important point is that there is 
a difference between advice and deci- 
sion. And if our schools are to be rea- 
sonably efficient they must take the 
responsibility for decisions and the 
proper ordering of the curriculum. But 
time and reason both demand change. 
A sound curriculum can be achieved 
only as we continuously cull the less im- 
portant, seek out and add the new things 
that ought to be taught, and blend the 
new with the old. 

Guideline No. 4. The curriculum is 
both what we teach and how we teach. 

Implications: For many years the 
curriculum was commonly thought of 
as subject matter content. It was the 
making of ovals and the push-pull ex- 
ercises in penmanship; it was the list 
of spelling words allocated to each grade 
level; it was the information to be found 
in the adopted history and geography 
textbooks; it was the songs to be sung 
during music period; it was the rules to 
be memorized in language; and it was 
the poems to be learned and the stories 
to be read in the literature class. 
f We are more aware today that cur- 
riculum is method as well as cont 
For the kow we teach greatly ent, 
shat children 1 greatly affects 
what children learn. It is possible 
instance, to use a recitation m » for 

ethod of 


. ’ P f 
cipal’s Association, 1957 
, 
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teaching excellent science content so 
that the learner has little, if any, ex- 
perience in thoughtful observation, care- 
ful experimentation, and scientific 
thinking. Thus the science lesson may 
take on only the character of another 
reading lesson with the purpose that of 
repeating to the teacher what has been 
memorized. And this is what is likely 
to happen if we quickly and intemper- 
ately add much more science to our 
school curriculums without adding 
correspondingly well-prepared science 
teachers. For teachers can hardly be ex- 


pected to teach that which they do not 
know. 


We know, too, that fine literature 
can be taught so that there is a resulting 
deep appreciation and a desire for good 
books. It can also be taught so that chil- 
dren may develop the feeling that they 
never want to see or hear the names of 
Longfellow, George Eliot, Lowell, and 
Whittier again. 

History taught by the great teacher 
becomes an impelling force in a child's 
life—taught by the poorly prepared or 
disinterested teacher it may be dry as 


dust, with its characters and events un- 
important and unreal, 


If the curriculum is how we teach as 
well as what we teach th 
stand out boldly: (1) A good teacher 
is as important as the curriculum itself 
—her worth can hardly be measured; 
and (2) The learning environment 
should be as stimulating and dynamic as 


our economy and our imagination can 
make it. 


en two facts 


Give children a curriculum geared 
to their needs, an environment which 


stimulates an active search for know- 


ledge, a teacher who knows how to 


teach, and you have the three essential 
ingredients of the good school. 
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° iene 
Some Curriculum Trends 


Up to this point I have not g 
cally pointed out what we mignt ea 
“current accents” in the curriculum “i 
self. In my opinion there is an ae 
ation of emphasis on the tollowing 
many of our nation’s schools: = 

1. There is a trend toward deve ma 
ing programs for better guidance an 
counseling. 

Di The past few years have fone! 
many schools planning gs age 
identifying and challenging the gut ik 

3. The promotion of mental ae 
as well as physical fitness for all is 
coming more evident. all 

4. Because of its importance in a 
academic learning, reading is now a 
sidered a program twelve stories hig ae 
it is not completed at the close of 
elementary school. — 

5. There is no diminution in we’ 
emphasis upon the worth and oa iS 
ance of the individual. Along with Er 
however, is a fresh emphasis upon ae 
responsibility of the individual to 
ety. se 

6. Many state and local gun a 
tems have produced instructiona. pasis 
terials which reveal a strong emp® 
upon moral and spiritual values. 

7. There is a growing pine oe 
that learning to be of consequence ee 
be meaningful to the individual. ace 
result, we have currently a Lane ie 
ceptance in the use of audio-visua’ snces 
cation, which includes those experie! 


aa 
: 3 reali 
designed to make learning more 

tic. 


ition 


t 
in deve 
8. There is some progress in 


ñ arn? 
oping an attitude that academic on in 
ing is of tremendous ee who 
today’s world and thus the aig e ap 
is a scholar (egghead) deserves th watt 
preciation and approval of his P 
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This, however, is a tough nut to crack 
oe hopes precede achievement 

is area by quite a distance. 
Ope wide and rapid reading in 
matter fields is fostered, it is 
also recognized that intensive study of 
Certain basic books is necessary for qual- 

ity scholarship, i 
: 10. Many elementary schools are 
ie considerably more attention to 
» experimental science than was 

done in the past. 
Pei a been a marked 
Teena h evelopment of listening 
tat sean uding the kind of listening 
alë fa gnizes propaganda and separ- 
act from opinion. 
Mka such means as parent-teacher 
there Til and homeroom programs 
eas een a marked increase in 
i school cooperation. 
ie of school systems are 
leg sg ing with the primary block 
so that =e to specific grade levels 
lemer ividual children may move 
io on e nearly at their own best rate. 
adjust gl a plan is designed to 
the sete — curriculum better to 
idual, e learning rates of the indiv- 
nia are recognizing that an 
ple are A ee of our young peo- 
reason Pan y to go to college. For this 
Providin a is a renewed concern about 
Science g the academic backgrounds in 
Renta amti English, foreign 
are the 7 and the social sciences which 
college ases for success in the typical 
program. 

ean oe is quite a bit more action 
whereby in the local school systems, 
"easonab] teachers are freed within 
Which the limits to try out any ideas 
i ey and the administration be- 
May improve teaching. If in a 
assroom a new idea clicks, the 


ine 


information can then be channeled to 
other teachers in the system. 

16. Especially in the fields of sci- 
ence, mathematics and social studies 
there is an increasing trend toward 
building the program around problem- 
solving situations. 

17. Classrooms by and large are be- 
coming more of the workshop type 
rather than the re-citation type. In other 
words, you will often note what appears 
to be a laboratory-type situation rather 
than pupils merely answering teachers’ 
questions on what they have all read 
from the same textbook assignment. 

18. Local school systems are provid- 
ing such special services as help from 
speech therapists, remedial reading 
teachers, and school psychologists. 

19. A number of school systems are 
considering the extension of the school 
year to ten or even eleven months. Dur- 
ing the summer months the program, 
rather than being remedial for the un- 
successful student, will be an enriching 
type that will offer onportunities for all 
levels of learning ability. 

20. There is a continuance of in- 
terest in cooperative work experiences 
whereby students, toward the close of 
their high school career, will be ap- 
prenticed for part-time experiences in 
local businesses and industries. 

21. Local school systems are devel- 
oping an increasing number of bulletins, 
resource units, and other curriculum 
materials for use by the teachers of that 
system. 

“92. There is a tendency toward more 
and better evaluation of the work done 
by the schools. State departments and 
local school systems both are concerned 
with the question “What results are we 
getting?” This, of course, will increas- 
ingly demand the use of careful research 
on the local level—and many city and 
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county school systems are likely to in- 
clude on their staff a research specialist. 

23. Although condemned by some 
who feel the importance of more inten- 
sive academic education, there is little 
likelihood that the somewhat newer 
emphases such as driver education, 
homemaking education, instrumental 
music, and a wide range of physical 
education activities will be withdrawn 
from our schools. 

24. Emphasis is increasing for dev- 
eloping creativity in many phases of 
the curriculum, especially in the fields 
of speech and creative writing. 


25. An organization of teaching 
around the unit plan which capitalizes 
on a variety of learning experiences in- 
cluding individual and group projects 


pertinent to the central problem of the 
unit. 


26. There is a growing use of such 
means of communication as the inter- 


view, written correspondence, radio, 
and television, 


27. Students are given more oppor- 
tunities for actual practice in self-goy- 
ernment—this includes the use of stu- 
dent councils at both the elementary 
and secondary school levels. 

28. There is an increasing use of 
community resources including resource 
people who are able to give specialized 
help in certain areas, 

29. There is a stron 
intercultural education 
man relations, 


g emphasis upon 
and better hu- 


30. Administrators and teachers are 


deliberately and systematically planning 
ways in which pupils may be of cer 
service to the school. This is an sen 
to develop civic responsibility and hes 
feeling on the part of the pupil we = 
is important to the success and welfa 
of the total school program. 


In Conclusion 


It is important that all conte 
planning be based upon a ae S 
attitude. For while we may find ae 
with our schools, it is essential ee 
fault finding be preceded by fact i 
ing. Alice was quite right when she bao 
the King of Hearts that it was nonsi “ee 
to consider the verdict before consi¢ 
ing the evidence. š 

peie we also need to wlia 
bert Spencer’s classic question, do“ 
knowledge is of most worth?” In por f 
ing we cannot help but take a pA to 
square look at our present curricu p ne 
see how it is meeting the needs 9 hen 
children and our society. We will at 
note the things that are not apa i 
enough to retain and become pe we 
that which should be added. And W? 
will consider how this emerging um 
ticulum can be organized for maxi 
effectiveness, t the 

Finally, we will recognize tha jum 
ultimate judgment of the curricu an 
lies in the successes of the children only 
youth it is meant to serve. For it “aré 
as we look at our children that he Jum 
a defensible measure of the een 
which is being provided by our ho 
our community, and our schools. 


Current Doctrine of 
Interest Questioned 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


Editor of Highlights for Children 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


i OOR PAPA, he had four chil- 
dren and never a college gradu- 
grown Psat among them.” So said the 
treme rought up his children in ex- 
T} permissiveness. 
Da - foregoing was recently related 
Wiese read by Dr. Dale B. Harris, 
ave io . the Institute of Child Wel- 
and wt ai University of Minnesota, 
of Child § in part in the winter issue 
D tudy. 
die ce said the Institute’s records 
these fo Q's in excess of 130 for all 
nary ae children. It was in a prelimi- 
200 Pk of a study of progress, of 
Institut ren of preschool groups at the 
e, 1925-30. 
one on from Dr. Harris: “This is 
€asy-goin bie in a series of cases of very 
owed in = permissive childhood fol- 
ail adult life by a lack of vocation- 
aren't rg focus. These adults 
difficult riously unhappy, quarrelsome, 
Ve pot bas completely unsuccessful. But 
Who are i impressive picture of people 
early oe not living up to their 
ie” not markedly dissatisfied, 
ac scree contented with present 
Pride ci nor able to say they find 
art a pong of attainment.” | 
Siveness je parcel of excessive permis- 
of inter s the widely accepted doctrine 
teac e est. According to it, parents and 
they , x are supposed to make everything 
vant the child to do so attractive he 
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will choose to do it with all necessary 
effort. Don’t bother about effort, just 
work on interest. Effort will then come 
automatically as a result of interest. At 
home, don’t require the child to do 
chores or anything else he doesn’t feel 
like doing. Strive to make what he might 
not want to do there, so attractive he 
just can’t keep himself from doing it. 
Many a parent writes me to know 
why she has failed to make jobs about 
the house so appealing to the child of 
ten, say, that he will do them cheerfully 
and eagerly. I ask her why she was so 
foolish and impractical as to suppose she 
could make all chores attractive nearly 
all the time. I added, “Wonderful when 
you can make these jobs attractive, but 
don’t wear yourself out only to be dis- 
illusioned later. Require your child to 
do a certain number of jobs regularly 
and reasonably well. See that he can no 
more escape doing them than breathing. 
Then aim, of course, to help this child 
find these jobs growing less and less 
distasteful. Hope that by and by he 
might find the doing of some or all such 
jobs even growing gradually satisfying. 
Take the case of home music prac- 
tice. Even with average or suverior 
music talent, not many children have 
practiced faithfully because thev really 
liked to do it. The vracticing child, find- 
ing effectivly that his having to practice 
is inevitable, that he can’t possibly es- 
cape it, in case the enforcement were 
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decisive and not an orgy of emotional 
warfare, gains some music skills and 
wins some successes. These arouse more 
interest in him and consequent effort. 
This principle applies to the child set 
to learn by heart, at home or at school 
the spelling of a few words or a few 
basic number combinations he may have 
to use all his life, Effectively requiring 
him to do them now means some initial 
Success resulting in some satisfaction 
Cinterest) and in turn more effort. 
For almost any child to learn to work 
hard at physical or mental jobs, he may 
need to be required to make the first 
few hurdles before he can achieve 
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enough success to sustain his interest 
and consequent effort in order to go “a 
With strong successes from these ear y 
hurdles, he may have gained enough in 
terest and resulting efforts to keep + 
striving more or less indefinitely. Bu 
as it actually happens, he may sed 
some prodding by requirements at vat 
ous stages later. n 
Nothing is the matter with the an 
trine that interest can and will ATONA" 
effort. The fallacy comes when we S 
pect all effort to be started or restor ; 
and sustained by interest and that ie 
effort should be required. We all 
that effort is essential to achievement. 
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The Teacher’s Public Relations 


By W. W. LUDEMAN 
President, Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, South Dakota 


TRONG PUBLIC relations are 
vital to the success of every busi- 
ihe Res in this modern day. From 
eae people have employed 
os poe reach the public. Today it 
ey o an integral part of selling 
Ree iced ' a business, an industry, a 
ee a peson a minister, or a 
me a Public relations determine 
a potential. Teachers have come 

falize that they too must look to 


thei ies j 
i publics in the total business of 
education, 


Public Relations Defined 


D, è 
wee relations include all that is 
to sel] iae tor or organization or firm 
all that is ṣ B those it serves. Hence 
all devices aid or written, all successes, 
Called a up what is commonly 
eges, and Aiea ea) Big firms, col- 
Appreciate Pg ‘iichisteies have come to 
of this eaa value of special services 
ISts to dirent, i they have hired special- 
Y must pay public relations. It certain- 
ay dividends. 


The Teacher's Publics 
How to Reach Them 


acher should sell his product 
elf to those he serves. It should 


The te 


and hims 
e 


on i : : 
Planned on an organized basis with 
really s and directed activities. The 
Proper ‘cessful teacher will be giving 


e 5 

M th attention to the following publics 
e ollowing ways: 

teacher The Pupil Public. This is the 

S most important public. The 
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pupils must be sold on the teacher or 
nothing happens. And these pupil pub- 
lic relations are no accident. They are 
planned. 

Reaching the Pupil Public. The top 
teacher reaches his pupil public by 
good teaching, careful preparation, fair 
evaluation, interesting extra class activi- 
ties, sensible praise for pupil successes. 

(2) The Parent—Public. Mostly 
when the pupils are reached the parents 
too are reached. But some planned ef- 
fort is required to be certain of holding 
parents in good trust for highest school- 
home relationships. 

Reaching Parent Public. The most 
successful teachers are bringing parents 
into the educational corporation by 
means of: home visitation, parent nights 
at school, the P.T.A., general letters to 
mothers on pupil welfare, getting par- 
ents to help with school drives, and 
making costumes for school programs, 
school picnics, and a host of others. 
Building the parent public guarantees 
adequate school backing. 

(3) The Patron—Tax Payer Public. 
This public should not be disregarded 
by the thorough teacher. Tax payers 
and patrons must be sold on the value 
of schools. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce publication —“Education—An 
Investment in People”’—is one of the 
finest efforts along this line. 

Reaching the Patron—Tax Payer 
Public. The teacher singly or in com- 
pany with organized groups in a city sys- 
tem must make a planned campaign di 
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public relations so that all tax payers and 
patrons are fully sold on the school pro- 
gram and are willing to pay the bill 
willingly. This is done by public state- 
ments of school costs if properly an- 
alyzed, by open house at the school, by 
public school programs, by published 
reports on school activities, by published 
reports on school achievement, by re- 
ports on successes of former pupils. All 
these and more are fine P. R. builders. 

(4) The Professional Public. No 
teacher can disregard his own profes- 
sion. He is a part of it. To be recognized 
as an integral member of this group 
every teacher must sell himself to it. 
Too many fail to make this effort. 

Reaching the Professional Public. 
The best known teachers use well di- 
rected activities to tie themselves to 
their professional group which include 
membership in the professional organi- 
zation, writing articles for teacher mag- 
azines, attending conventions and con- 
ferences, visiting other teachers and 
schools and building professional con- 
tacts. 

C5) The School Board Public. Boards 
make policies and set salary schedules 
for the operation of the public school. 
Board members and boards are h 


ighly 
important. Adequate attention should 
be given to them. To disregard them 


would be dangerous to the welfa 
the teacher and also the school. 
Reaching the School Board Public, 
An alert teacher builds these relations 
carefully. He does it by reporting to the 
board through the superintendent, by 


re of 
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having board members visit the shal 
by asking for board counsel on items Ca 
school policy through npea 4 
having a few social events for ee 
members and their wives, by teac ‘ 
board dinners. There could be P 
of over playing these relatione 
sensibly handled they are basic to 8 
eral school success. i 
C6) The Supervisory Public. Tar 
ers work under supervisors in the Pie 
ent day school. This is a vital pu oo 
for the teacher. It should have proP A 
attention. Teacher-supervisor solea 
can be closely knit and hence ee 
strongly to total educational «es 
Reaching the Supervisory ar 
This is accomplished by alert teac me 
who turn in required reports to pe g 
visors promptly on time and in eee 
order, who consult the supervisor mee 
portant problems, who work closely * 
their superiors on research projec 
improving the educational pattern- 


Conclusion 


j 
The teacher’s public relations p 
creasingly more important to tota ivin 
cess. The outstanding teacher is e his 
careful attention to his pupil publi pu : 
parent public, the patron-tax paya rd 
lic, professional public, the schoo?" 
public, and 
Reaching these publics is not a5 ait 
plished without effort. It pegaen, all 
ganized and thorough planning Jish 
times. Added successes and ne e 
ments in the education of children 
it worth while. 


| 
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When Will the T. Q. 
(Teacher Quotient) Era Be Here? 


By WALTER B. BARBE 
University of Chattanooga 


N THIS DAY of standardized tests, 
which yield quotients of intelli- 
reer and achievement, it seems as 
ns ne profession is in need of a 
peed. wih teaching quotient. This 
aA ë iny ordinary test, for the 
R ee entirely new. There will be 
ag of validity, for there is no 
eas ig ee which the test can be 
Test ai In future generations, T.Q. 
fhe 22 be declared to be valid because 
wi he T high positive correlation 
1957. .Q. test developed back in 


j ea miee it will be for the author 
T E be singled out as the one 
will be = ee tests. OF course, there 
show the 2 who will write articles to 
enough, a. on sample was not large 
Of the a : nat it was not representative 
E sines a population as a whole. 

O Eom aere is nothing with which 
Pare the test, the test will un- 


Oubte, A 
ait withstand the attacks of the 


Other 
aPpear 
Ors ar 
Sta: 


aint 
“« 


such tests will undoubtedly 
> Claiming to rule out cultural fac- 
nd the like. But the T.Q. will 
fd for no other reason than, as 
ults e says in The Little Prince, 
doubted, s figures.” Teachers will un- 
te as m4 swell with pride when they 
Jones 2 What is your T.Q.?” Miss 
lg, šo = is 118 and Mrs. Smith’s is 
Which Aere can be little question as 

aren aS the better teacher. 
have t ts will vie one with another to 
Too ea children placed in the class- 
With the teacher who has the 
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highest T.Q. But those parents whose 
children do not get into the room of 
the teacher with the highest T.Q. will 
undoubtedly say, “She may have a high 
T.Q., but have you seen the way she 
dresses? I just hope that my child has 
an average T.Q.” (When parents speak 
of “average” they mean better than any 
of their associates but perhaps average 
in a group of geniuses. ) 

There will be the story of one teach- 
er who used to be in this school who had 
a T.Q. of 219; the highest one on 
record. She began teaching when she 
was only 7 years old. “I don’t remember 
just who she was, but I hear that she is 
in a mental institution somewhere. No, 
I don’t know who told me. It seems 
that maybe I read it some place. Poor 
thing. But ‘early ripe, early rot’ I always 


» 


say. 
Do T.Q.’s Change? 

The battle will rage on. For every 
isolated case of a big change in T.Q., 
another case will be cited who was tested 
after a period of fifty years and had 
only a one point change in T.Q. Such 
statements will be made as, “One out of 
seven T.Q’s will change from, 5 to 18 
points if the period betwéepctèsting is 
over 13 years.” Ever, nerve Pence- 

f OS aN 
forth quote this study as gexample si 
fine research. ItAvil\-akyays be quote 
exactly, for t paraphrase may .chafige 
the implied mpdining, Authors will be 
careful rot tò attempt an interpretation 
of igi for just” what they 


means not exattly, clear But the study 


ja \ a f 
~ ges 
Te 
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is such a good example of the exactness 
of the social sciences that to argue with 
it would certainly be in bad taste. 

Perhaps the final decision will be to 
state that T.Q.’s are relatively constant 
if the tests are given under standard- 
ized conditions. Of course, individual 
test results are always more reliable than 
group tests. And the scores around the 
average are more reliable than those at 
the extremes. 


Heredity vs. Environment 


The nature-nurture battle is also on. 
Many people claim that heredity de- 
termines T.Q., while others claim that 
T.Q. is determined solely by environ- 
ment. Exactly under which catagory 
education courses come 


is not clear, 
Articles will appear on the relative in- 


fluence of education courses; not on 
T.Q., for that is much too direct, or 
heredity and environment which in turn 
affects T.Q. somehow. Then there will 
be that school of thought which will 
suddenly appear which believes that 
both heredity and environment affect 
TQ, Seeking to please both the heredia- 
trians and the environmentalists, the 
new group cannot understand why 
neither of the old schools like them, 
Actually this is about the only point on 
which both old schools agree—this new 
middle-of-the-road policy concerning 
T.Q. is nothing but pure “bunk.” 
Teaching Quotient Ranges 

In order that T.Q.’s will h 
ing, a simple scale has been 
determine into which 
teacher should be place 
tion, so long pr: 


ave mean- 
devised to 
Catagory each 
d. Catagoriza- 
acticed on the pupils, has 
now come of age and is also applied to 
those of us who are teachers. The fol- 
lowing Tanges are suggested for use by 
parents interested in the teachers in 
their schools: 


130 and over — Too smart, beware 


of this type. 
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110-130 — Depends npon yoi 
previous experienc 
with this type 
whether or not you 
will like them. 

— This is the safe 
ground. No dange! 
of this group think- 
ing. 

= To be used a 
during times © 
teacher shortage- r 

— You'd be surprise 
how good these 
may actually be. ; 

Of course, there will be sea are 

to these rules. Parents must amm 

that the principle of individual ¢ eat 

ences is always important. They : a 

consider the “whole teacher” an¢ 

just a T.Q. score. 


90-110 


70-90 


Below 70 


: PaP »achers 
Use of T.Q. in Hiring Teach sed 


oura 

Superintendents are to be agen 
to use the T.Q. as one basis for as, 
new teachers. Recognizing, of C me: 
the limitations of any such sp 
can nevertheless be of great wr 
the superintendent who must rh 
group of prospective a is 
assuming, of course, that the ay wast 
come when superintendents wi Jicants 
to select from a group of app 5 
rather than hire the entire ono the 

There can be little doubt at 
T.Q. will come into greater and A that 
use. Undoubtedly it will a ie- 
age old practice of superi eyes: 
hiring the blond with the big 


Summary 


t 
wg They 
g. 
Teaching Quotients are ingen ay 
evel) 
will be as much a part of our the est 
thinking as are I.Q.’s. Perhaps «dea 


y 


< new 
things we can say about this ky really 
of T.Q.’s is “Parents love it, or fi 
doesn’t hurt the kids too much. 


! Mental Hygiene 


By JOHN 


M RS. JELLYBY is a memorable 
character in Charles Dicken’s 
a Tana House. Mrs. Jellyby was 
raat 3 e Her one consuming 
reelected o the underprivileged, 
Sii a e hildren throughout the 
Shi etn particularly those in far dis- 
Bek ie naty lands. Meanwhile, she 
ae oa ag A and blithely un- 
Bad ie he needs of the most neglected 
sat an tprivileged children of her ac- 
acquaintance—her own. 
he ec to have been something 
eot d Y similar to this in the con- 
ad bee i teachers of this country have 
the men ot illness. For some years 
teachta on women who comprise our 
Sware p P rpa have been keenly 
oEmestd 7 h the gravity and prevalence 
times a isturbance. But, until recent 
remarks coun readily infer from the 
chological po teachers that such psy- 
Wite remot c a were somehow 
he Sait rom their own classrooms. 
considera 3 m they felt, were persons 
or at any a to) der than their students, 
to’ he abe e, if indeed these ills were 
Youngsters oa younger persons, such 
Way a cle in some unexplained 
segregated from the regu- 


ar 
St n 
Seco udents in the elementary and 
y schools. 
od ý 
ay that picture has changed. Al- 


ry, os at least in this coun- 
Only to g ibe quite wholeheartedly not 
M the he existence of mental illness 

early years but also to the like- 


liho, 

0 

that some of those who will later 
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EE o 
SESER a ee — 


and the Teacher 


J. EVOY 


Chairman, Department of Psychology 
Gonzaga University 


on manifest even the most serious emo- 
tional and mental disturbance are at 
present numbered among the students 
attending their own schools. This rec- 
ognition by the teaching profession of 
the proximity of mental illness is a note- 
worthy advance, for one does not cope 
with even a serious problem which is 
still felt to exist in the far reaches of 


the elsewhere. 


The First Step 


Yet it would be a grave mistake to 
conclude that in as much as the problem 
of psychological illness has been sighted 
it has been solved. This is far from the 
truth. More than one sincere person has 
slipped into the easy error of the young 
man who climbed the tree after the - 
wildcat under the mistaken impression 
that once he manged to get his hands on 
the animal that ended the matter of 
catching a wildcat. The recognition that 
in our elementary and high schools there 
are children who are subject to at least 
the initial stages of mental disturbances 
is a step ahead, but it is only a step. It is 
a prerequisite to a solution of this social 
and psychological problem. It would be 
persumptious to think of it as anything 
more than that. 

In the public and private schools of 
this nation there are mentally sick chil- 
dren. There is the fact. What is to be 
done about it? To be still more specific, 
what is the teacher to do about it? Ask 
some of the teachers you know. You 
can anticipate a certain quantum of con- 
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fusion and sincere bewilderment in their 
replies. How are they to steer the pre- 
carious courses between the Scylla of 
doing nothing about the mental dis- 
turbances of their children and the 
Charybdis of conducting themselves in 
such a manner as to be suspect of play- 
ing the psychiatrist? 

This article hopes to shed a bit of 
clarification on the one point of what 
the teacher can do about the mental 
hygiene of his own students, 


Mental Hygiene 


The previous sentence, you will note, 
employed the term, “Mental Hygiene” 
rather than “Mental Illness.” Mental 
Hygiene is the more comprehensive ex- 
Pression. It subsumes mental illness. It 
spans the entire continuum of mental 
health and illness, For just as the medi- 
cal field does not concern itself exclu- 
sively with physical illness but attends 
also to the protection and promotion of 
physical health, so mental hygiene em- 
braces the whole gamut of mental illness 
and health. The first clarification then 
of this article is that the teacher’s con- 
cern should not be what he can do about 
mental illness but rather about the men- 
tal hygiene of his students, 


The Home 


Before Proceeding to examine speci- 
fically what he can do about his own 
students’ mental hygiene, 
seems timely lest the teach 
sights unrealistically high, 
entirely counteract the impa 
terious home atmosphere. 
child relationship that has 
ful to the child cannot be 
done by him. Neither cana 
cient home be adequately 
for in the class room, Mor 
for quite immediate and v 


er set his 
He cannot 
ct of a dele- 
A parent- 
been hurt- 
wholly un- 
gravely defi- 
compensated 
eover, to look 
isible changes 
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for the better in his students is to sae 
both disappointment and unwarran “a 
discouragement, for the really cua 
ant changes of this nature are 0 
neither immediate nor visible. 


Teacher Role 


An evaluation of the teacher’s ies 
tial for mental hygiene should me ee 
begin with a concise description Er 
proper role in the rica pgs rence 
tionship. What is that role in refe a 
to his students? It is an enviable hese 
Given almost daily contact with = 
students over a period of apache ay 
the opportunity to observe and those 
them in such social situations as ore 
of the classroom, the number of J the 
or less organized play groups an nch 
casual informal contacts of the e 
room, the corridors, ete. He can o Yn a 
the behavior of any given sident 3 ð 
quite dispassionate way. In the ey ie 
the students he is their superior ode 
hence can become something of a thën. 
and a living norm of values for most 
Lastly, the teacher is first and fore his 
just that, namely a teacher. HAN lss 
first obligation is to all the stu 
rather than to any one. : to a 

Consequently any help given wor. 
student must be within the Sla 
of the teacher-student ening ine 
maintenance of proper class ai o 
is never to be sacrificed to the a othet 
an individual student, nor is any erson 
attention to the need of a single P Jfare 
to be allowed to jeopardize the x e 
of the class. Whatever, then the Pi his 
can do for the mental hvgiene © riot 
students must not conflict with his P 
obligation to the class. 


Observations 


n 
exte 
Mental hygiene envelopes rien? 
sive a portion of human exp 


a el 
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that any serious endeavor to reckon with 
it demands that it be divided into work- 
ole: parts. Whatever norms for such 
ions others may find helpful, the 
eacher knows but one. That is the one 
with which he deals daily, namely stu- 
arw behavior, On the basis of their 
tipi students fall roughly into 
a groups. It will be helpful to the 
on to attend to each one of these 
groups separately. 
ight group is composed of those 
aun R ho impress the teacher as 
y different from the great major- 
ty of students. Every teacher notices 
such children, 
i e s a second group who appear 
T to experience some lesser 
Sa y in adjusting in their inter- 
sonal relationships. 
ene group is made up of the 
cil adr : of the youngsters whose so- 
Sai ic — Presents no particular 
ae hat is a teacher to do in 
make. the first group, the groun of 
es mit oe individuals? To be- 
anr e is to know what to look 
iior hth the alert for certain be- 
ing 4. tterns in the persons compris- 
E this first group. 


Patterns of Needs 


em Owing are a number of these pat- 
in relatio will be particularly vigilant 
Nees sect to the student who experi- 

Or e fogs a or extreme depressions 
SUutbursts ae a one who displays sudden 
activity = fury and distructive over- 
stility se one who shows persistent 

tells g oward the others, or one who 
. Nts eth, Periences or expresses judg- 
ing, > ther or both of which are strik- 
is e ee of incongrous, or, one who 
be hia ai by shyness, desiring to 
ag aini to the point of active avoidance 
Uy and friends, or, who sits or 


stands long periods of the time preoc- 
cupied in daydreaming to such an ex- 
tent that he becomes largely oblivious 
to the things happening to him. 

Should the teacher discover any of 
these patterns he is to recognize that 
they could well be symptomatic of some 
of the more serious mental or emotional 
disorders. Consequently, by virtue of 
his teacher-training he has not the com- 
petency to undertake psychotherapy 
with these individuals. He is rather to 
refer them promptly to the proper per- 
sons. Should this teacher’s school system 
have trained persons for such cases he 
should contact them and explain what 
he has observed in this student. Other- 
wise, he is to get in touch with the par- 
ents of the student. It may be necessary 
for him to explain to the parents that 
the earlier such behavior is brought to 
the attention of the proper persons, the 
sooner the youngster can be helped, 
should he prove to have a serious dis- 
turbance. Frequently, the “stitch in 
time” approach is that best calculated to 
motivate the family. Such action on the 
part of the teacher can save a person 
years of torment, not to mention the 
suffering spared the person’s family. 

The second group includes those stu- 
dents who experience some smaller dif- 
ficulty in adjusting socially. This group 
contains a number of different tvnes of 
behavior. Following are some of the 
more commonly occurring ones. There is 
little George. George is a difficult child 
both in and out of the classrooms. The 
teacher may not suspect that George 
feels that his parents don’t want him 
and have never really loved him. Right 
or wrong, that is the way it looks to 
him. What the teacher encounters in 
George is a student to whom it is impos- 
sible to get close; one who seems to trust 
neither teacher nor fellow student. 
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Moreover, George appears to resent his 
dependency on the teacher. What is 
the teacher to do? To attempt to moti- 
vate George in his studies and other 
undertakings on the score of personal 
loyalty to his teacher is doomed to fail- 
ure. The teacher may help George, how- 
ever, if he accepts George on the basis 
of a very impersonal, strictly one-sided, 
relationship. He will benefit George if 
he can renounce any real hope of get- 
ting anything from George on the 
grounds of personal allegiance. Instead, 
he will present to this pupil such im- 
portant values as the subject matter he 
is teaching warrants, and he will re- 
main content to play in this life drama 
of George the objective role of a human 
catalyst. His only hope is that George 
will accept his teacher's scale of values 
for his own, not on the grounds of any 
personal consideration but rather on 
that of the perceived excellence of these 
values. This is the climate in which 
George can grow in mental health, 
Then there is Mary Lou. She has 
never doubted that her parents loved 
and wanted her, However, it has be- 
Come increasingly clearer to her that at 
least one of her parents wants and loves 
her not primarily for herself, but rather 
because she is in the position to fulfill 
a long-frustrated Parental ambition. 
Mary's mother has always felt that she 
married below her station in life, Now 
she is going to correct that. Mary has 
come to understand that she is to as- 
sociate only with young men who belong 
to the “best families”, Her mother never 
had a big church wedding. She is going 
to have it now in Mary’s wedding, etc, 
Mary has been reared in something of 
an _ultrapermissive atmosphere, for the 
more initiative and spunk she showed 
the better she Promised to fulfil] the 
blocked maternal desire. Again the 
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teacher knows nothing of all sie a 
does know that he is dealing ser 
child who seems precociously jase 
Each time he befriends and penn 
Mary she looks at him quisically as i ne 
ask, “What's your angle?” He Bie n 
that Mary's conduct is so often gii he 
bounds”. She is being that a 
has been brought up to be, a shag =" an 
person. He can help Mary Lou. el 
do so he must accept her for he an 
and renounce any hope of page 
from Mary for such cea phar may 
takingly he must make clear to P per- 
proper boundaries of socially and must 
sonally acceptable conduct. He. or: 
school her in the meaning and Ea be 
authority, so that she learns ba ani 
limits of socially approved behav o “3 
the reason for such limitations. — ibe 
can do this and keep it all within apt 
framework of the unconditional “edles 
ance of Mary Lou as a person, regar¢ her 
of her achievement, he will ae of 
greatly, though she may show li 
fect of such treatment now. been 
Then there is the child who ati 
Overprotected. He has lived an t been 
tower-type of existence. He has A di 
hurt frequently simply because parents 
not have the opportunity. His Dabo 
constantly placed a protective wal yation 
him. But here in the school er i 
that protection is wanting. ee : 
inexperienced in fending for me 
The teacher recognizing this, nee an 
able to provide some pritet ee 
gradually diminish it so that this able t° 
ster will come little by little to he “stig 
handle himself in the skills of adi 
to other persons. ant 
The youngster whose paren a 
overdominated him, feels oa scis 
child when it comes to making if 
of almost any kind for himse - 
quently she will cling to the 


A have 


jittle 
jons 
Fre” 


per 
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With extreme volitional dependence. To 
throw her suddenly on her own initia- 
Would panic her. Still, the teacher 
= ee that to continue to per- 
aed senile dependency would 
son this 2 in sicssiceed in this young per- 
so hurt E of immaturity and 
eise he anp severely. The teacher's 
Beal re to detach the child pro- 
Sieg, ail eos such extreme depend- 
sih eo while furnishing the sup- 
ingly ie for her to become increas- 
a. eliant. 

Mar a ape of youngster should be 
E a ra 1e child who feels that as 
achieveme ms any 

nt fron 
cerned, he 


recognition for 
t from his parents is con- 
not Khemia win”, Appreciation is 
does, so why e no matter what he 
can often ks should he try? A teacher 
ing iN itor il this youngster from giv- 
making y p ctely to discouragement by 
and pomt of expressing recogni- 

“i proper commendation to this 


tion 
chi 
lq whenever possible. 


As for the third group which is com- 
posed of the rest of the children who 
present no particular problem of ad- 
justing socially, the teacher will best 
promote their mental health by taking 
a highly personal interest in each of 
these students. There is no substitute 
for this personal interest. He will not 
so much teach each student the moral 
and intellectual virtues as he will live 
them. That personal acceptance of the 
student by a teacher whom the student 
can look up to in every important sense 
is the single most important factor, I 
believe, making for mental health of 
the student in our schools today. 


Conclusion 
Finally, if even one teacher by reason 
of having persevered through the pre- 
sent article feels that he now has a 
clearer conception of what he can do 
about the mental hygiene of his own 
students, these lines have been well 


worth writing. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH, Teacher 
East Meadow, N. Y., Public Schools 


Ho 

Ww E 
HE = 

Y Dr, E GRINCH STOLE CHRISTMAS. 


$2.59, Seuss. N. Y. Random House. 1957. 
The ini: 

Tere Bee aig Dr. Seuss has donc it again! 

Seys that te ler of his utterly fantastic whim- 

rin i children just love. That awful 

ihe Pe i he would ruin Christmas 
e va carns better and really enjoys 
Paul Zankowich 


he 
f esti 


Tur 
2 Dis 
Tne, Hogan ie }; Story and Pictures by 

«N. Y. E. P, Dutton. 1957. $2.95. 
Pert 


ke mon young Chimpanzee met an enor- 
Di ste: 
T * Dino ter one day and it turned out to 
m 
he ac aur suddenly come back to earth. 
Suig, commod : 
hee s suggests a 
Chi tour of i h e 
m the animal kingdom. The 
ut agrees and as cach animal is 
the Dinosaur recalls some animal 


that lived in past ages. A nice introduction 
to the animals of the past for very young 
children. —Paul Zankowich 


Rocker To Limso. By Alan E. Nourse. 
N. Y. McKay. 1957. $3.00. 


This is a fantastic tale of outer space and 
one that will captivate imaginative boys and 
girls. Lars Heldrigssen, a young planctary 
ecologist, is assigned to the Star Ship Ganny- 
mede on a routine run to a known star sys- 
tem, Vega. Once on board, he finds that his 
bunkmate, Peter, is an old and unpleasant 
school acquaintance and that the ship is 
bound for a distant star, Wolf. Peter attempts 
to rouse the crew into mutiny. How the nas- 
cent mutiny is quelled, how landfall on the 
unknown planet is accomplished, and the 
part Lars plays in the whole affair is interest- 
ing reading—Paul Zankowich 


Insight Into Effective Study 


By JAMES D. HOFFMAN 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Developing Better Study Habits 

SHE WRITER has been observing 

his two daughters quite closely 

lately, ages two and four. After 
observing all of the facets of their devel- 
opment, he has come to the conclusion 
that every normal human being does 
have, developed within themselves, an 
effective method of learning. This be- 
comes obvious when you consider the 
tremendous efforts of concentration, in- 
tellectual activity, and energy involved 
in the original process of children learn- 
ing to communicate. This learning how 
to talk, it was noticed, was unaccom- 
panied by study periods, adult interven- 
tion, course structure, guidance, or a 
neat and classified set of rules or form- 
ula devised by the writer. 

The learning to communicate is an 
unhurried, unpressed trial and error 
process, and it is, you must agree, com- 
pletely forthcoming from the learner. 

Knowing this, the writer cannot con- 
scientiously and honestly give you in 
this article what you are asking for if 
you interpret the topic title to mean 
surefire techniques of study. The point 
will be made that those who con- 
sider study as an end in an educative 
experience have affected a national at- 
titude towards study which is false and 
harmful. 

The skills and processes of study can- 
not be isolated as a Separate study or 
topic. Basically, study is the process of 
the mind becoming active during an 
experience, comprehending the experi- 
ence, and finally forming associations 
with past experiences so that a body of 


useful knowledge, or a change s i A 
havior, evolves as the product © 

ire experience. 

The = of the word experience pa 
means any particular daily actinia 
gaged in by a carseat: wr 
a book, a minute of living, a con tivity 
lesson, or any other kind o oe it- 
generally found in a school, ot 

self. 

Study is not i 
tions exclusively—that of li 
over the left shoulder, the radio, 
vision off, being isolated and ee 
rounded by quiet. It is not a S¢ e 
clusive intellectual oe gone A 
of having the right book at ae set 0 
motivation—nor is it an isolate of hav” 
emotional experiences, like that © tion 
ing the “self” under complete Oe of 2 
control; rather it is a combinatio 
of these factors. : 

Study must have original Pg, te 
containing stimulation and ne of suc’ 
possibility of eventual eyalnano z child 
cess. After everything is over in has 
must be able to see that somet? 
evolved from the efforts. there are 

If we accept the fact that z and 
variences in human individo n we 
this is commonly accepted, a thet? 
must also accept the fact ™ aa 
would be differences in ni fe 
proaches to study. All studen a 5 
expected to be exactly 4 h 4 dene 
entering the fourth een oe 
will evolve identical study ha anit tb? 
ing this, it is ridiculous to ae be a 
there is any pat formula for $ o stud? 

If there is no pat formula 
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what is the responsibility of the teacher 
then in helping the student evolve a 
method of study, or, a method of com- 
pletely consuming an experience for all 
that it is worth? 
E. they are easiest to comprehend 
and attack, let's take the physical fac- 
tors first, It is true that we should give 
aoe to physical conditions of 
se i ‘ a cinch that there are physi- 
ee hacia t to concentration. The teach- 
een nel the student realize these 
tion hig take them into considera- 
Sieve ot hg a study. Physical 
ae wi vary, however, as will all 
$ ors, with the individual, and it will 
we responsibility of the teacher to 
of ha student identify these barriers 
ine alin found in 
Gal etic and sometimes in physiologi- 
Cs to ion of the learner. The teacher 
Physi Bs 
k ence barriers are not, however, 
Tuite le things to emphasize, and yet 
and aolha teachers emphasize these 
A Ing more, 
is on responsibility of the teacher 
Processes F a youngster through the 
anban daily observation and test 
mental apa noticing his develop- 
perience a make sure that any ex- 
OWards ae student has moves him 
Purpose be ice A in thought, action, 
£ Sinden decision—on that level. If 
erience 5 fails to profit from the ex- 
where th ne teacher's role is to find 
down, € educative process has broken 
oa eae area of breakdown is 
etience child sees no need for the 
hana it being teacher sponsored 
Vident i g no initial need or purpose 
bilit of a the child. It is the responsi- 
take ne teacher here, then, to try 
ation the child into active consider- 
or the experience—attempts 
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should be made, through processes of 
teacher-pupil planning, to let the child 
partake in the planning of his own ex- 
periences. This can, create, or stem 
from, interest, and will sometimes solve 
the problem of study by itself. 

Another area of breakdown in the 
educative process, and thusly a barrier 
to effective study, is that of intellec- 
tual distraction, or block, or emotional 
disturbance. The child is not emotion- 
ally “tuned” to the experience under- 
way. This is least easily identitied by 
the teacher—in fact, for psychologists. 
But it is there, and it usually manitests 
itself in a display of disorganization. 
The teacher, either ignoring it or not 
recognizing it, will blame physical dis- 
tractions—by saying, “You didn’t copy 
down the assignment Joe,” or “Tom, 
you're not trying.” These statements can 
have more negative effects on the pro- 
cess, or method of study, than positive 
effects, if the barrier to effective study 
is an emotional disturbance—such as 
insecurity, meuroses, even phychosis, 
and innumerable complexes, such as in- 
feriority. 

So the point being made is that ef- 
fective study is not to be taught, but it 
is to be learned. It is not an imposed 
thing, coming from outside the learner, 
but must come from the inside—stem- 
ming from the desires of the learner. 
The role of the teacher in this process 
is not to impose an experience, but to 
help the student choose an experience, 
not to blame, but to recognize social, 
physical, or emotional factors hindering 
the experience, not to autocratically give 
but to assist in interpretation and evalu- 
ation and to suggest areas of improve- 
ment. This imposes upon the teacher 
the full responsibility for understanding 
all of the factors involved in formula- 
tion of study habits. 
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The answer is not to give more rules 
to the children, but for the teacher to 
democratically show the student mean- 
ing in what he is doing—help him de- 
fine his approach; and help him evalu- 
ate his experience after he has had it. 
If you want specifics, and there is a 
time for specifics, it is now; it would 
help the student to Suggest possible ap- 
proaches to study —the brief skim, then 
the more concentrated effort, the read- 
ing outloud, the taking of notes, out- 
lining; methods you use yourself, or 
have seen others use, methods which 
were successful. But this should only be 
done if the student cannot evolve his 
own method of study and approach to 
an experience. 

The philosophy expressed here would 
best be suited for the elementary school. 
The elementary school should be con- 
stantly concerned with evaluation of 
the growth of the whole child. Included 
within the whole child concept, or Ges- 
talt, is the method of approach to prob- 
lem solving by the child which the 
Writer has briefly outlined. Tf there is 
a weakness in teaching effective study 
habits in the elementary school it would 
be in the area of helping the child to 
understand what he has learned and 
what processes he has used to effect 
that learning, It is restated that the best 
way to pursue a successful process of 
study and to evaluate the successes of 
the process lies in the realm of the 
democratic, teacher-pupil planned, stu- 


dent-centered, developmental approach 
to the curriculum, 


Such an appro 
the teacher in h 
ponsible for tea 
cialized bodies 
algebra, shop, geometry, 
languages. Element 
feel that they h 
bility in contri 


ach softens the Way for 
igh school, people res- 
ching specific and spe- 
of knowledge, such as 
or foreign 
ary teachers must 
ave a definite responsi- 
buting to the work of 
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these people who have the outer 
in life. Effective consideration 0 : 
factors influencing study, with an “ol 
proach of evaluation and get 
resulting from that consideration, i 
enable the child to attain the spe z 
skills of communication and en 
tion upon which specialized educa Ra 
is built. With these skills, and ost af 
derstanding of the role and conte? 
self, and with an increased eS 
generalized concepts concerning weet J 
in general, the child will have a a of 
ation for special education as it ie 
fered in high school and cp igh ier 
life outside of school, and then en 
specialized experiences become ee 
meaningful to the learner and i 
becomes an easy task to motivate $ 2 


If you consider it impossible to 
sider the factors mentioned in ne 
cle which influence effective a emio: 
physical conditions, motivations, sti 
tion, ability levels, etc., and oe the 
want to hard-headedly hammer ae 
students to study, study, study, fo i 
ingless and baseless subject ma nen” 
is asked that you reconsider the OF 
ing two paragraphs: does 


, in 
Every normal human being an 


have, developed within eme is 
effective method of learning. remen” 
obvious when you consider the t! tivity> 
dous concentration, intellectual pone in 
interest, need and energy wee “ning 
the original process of children ‘panie 
to communicate, or talk, uniaccanh ion 
by study periods, adult m os an 
Course structure, guidance, or ru 
regulations. 


jcate, 
The learning to communi 


er 
s learn 
any learning meaningful to har nd 
is an unhurried, unpressed st agre 
error process, and it is, you mu 


rn 
; " he lea 
completely forthcoming from tl 

er. 
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Some Thoughts About Children 
Who Have Problems 


By CHARLES E. SKINNER 


Visiting Professor, Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


LL CHILDREN, whether typical 

4 or exceptional, develop problems 
T pn time or other that are 
which have protien és cheracter’ or 
If a child fe oe emotional overtones. 
figuration vi a F hysical deformity, dis- 
he may de al other physical handicap, 
inadequac nie i feclings ot inferiority, 
ails re ie x Epity, or rejection. If he 
May bare a y m his school work, he 
fi B “big = elinguency where he can 
treatment. kal IF nagging or harsh 
the child s administered repeatedly, 
toms or ay ied develop nervous symp- 
Simple ill : t-social behavior. These few 
dren bo emphasize that chil- 
Pression į asic needs that will find ex- 
anti-social aw emotionally unhealthy or 
in a keal vays if they are not satisfied 
ner, hy and socially approved man- 
eee major tasks of parents and 
Kind of a for each child the 
Will Wise oe experiences that 
and Conduct i maladjustments 
t improve h isorders on the one hand 
her, if ned he child's behavior on the 
Crests op healthy habits, attitudes, in- 
r emotions are manifest. Most 
problems” can be prevented 
Bidla principles of education- 
i gy and mental hygiene are 
e, hed parent and teacher in child 
: hrough o and learning situations. 
Ih and Ove, acceptance, understand- 
Malad: Proper guidance, most of the 
“an Justments and conduct disorders 
improved, lessened in severity, 


shortened in duration, or altogether con- 
quered. 

What guidance can parents and 
teachers give? A study of the better 
books in the fields of mental hygiene, 
educational psychology, child develop- 
ment, and child guidance can be helpful 
to any conscientious parent or teacher 
who has the “will” to use what is 
learned. 

1. Each and every child should be 
treated as a personality, not as a gifted, 
cripple, blind, deaf, emotionally dis- 
turbed, behavior problem, delinquent or 
speech disorder case. 

2. Exceptional children tend to 
make the best possible adjustment to 
social living when there is a minimum 
of isolation from other children. Special 
treatment there must be in many cases, 
but it seems justifiable only to the ex- 
tent that this will contribute to a richer 
and more complete personality. 

3. Children, whether gifted, men- 
tally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
physically handicapped or just plain 
typical, need the stimulating influence 
of success in their learning experiences. 
By adapting the curriculum to indivi- 
dual needs, capacities, and abilities, 
children will be able to learn more read- 
ily and with greater satisfaction. If the 
gifted child is not challenged by the 
learning situation, he may become 
bored, discouraged, or occasionally, anti- 
social in his behavior. If the mentally 
retarded child finds the material mean- 
ingless or too difficult, he may become 


discouraged or a failure. 
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4. It is important that physically 
handicapped children learn to accept 
the handicap, live with it, and make 
the best of it. When parents and teach- 
ers handle children wisely, the handicap 
is more readily accepted by the child. 
Then, too, the assets—intelligence, apti- 
tudes, abilities and interests possessed 
by the individual should be capitalized 
on. If this is done wisely, the individual 
will have little time or inclination for 
self-pity or feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority. 

5. Respect for the child as a person 
and proper teacher-pupil relationships 
are as important as the curriculum. A 
respect for personality can best be 
shown by accepting the child as he is, 
giving him a chance to express himself, 
listening to him when he speaks, admir- 
ing his accomplishments, and treating 
him as an equal. If these things are 
done in home and school, the child will 
build a healthy self-respect and also his 
attitude toward others and his outlook 
on life will be wholesome. Uniqueness, 
then, is something to be respected, tak- 
en for granted. 

The self-respect of the child is to be 
guarded at all times, This basic principle 
means that parents and teachers cannot 
expect all children to attain the same 
standards of excellence in all subjects 
and activities. What is important, is 
that each child make progress that is in 
line with his own potential. Standard 
test norms do not indicate what should 
be expected of any given child. 

6. Children make the best 
ments to school and home 
they live 


adjust- 


life when 
and work in a friendly, social, 


democratic and reasonably permissive 
climate. In a research study, it was 
found that children developed many 
more neurotic reactions in an authoritar- 
ian climate than what a comparable 


i d 
group developed in a democratic an 
friendly climate. 


7. Parents and teachers need a 
realize that all behavior of wae a 
nature is caused. Therefore, one & wed 
tive way to help the socially and h a 
tionally maladjusted is to get a nes 
causes. When causes are eliminate¢ ied 
eradicated, an improvement in aes 
is generally noted. Sometimes the e 
tude of the child can be change i 
that he no longer responds in the sa: 
way to the provocative situation. 


8. Parental and teacher ae 
are highly potent for the eee ak 
behavior. One study showed that ae 
only two to three months for a met to 
nagging, fault finding, harsh teac ali 
“infect” the entire class. Fortune tof 
neurotic reactions in children if “ioie 
long standing will give way to pee the 
some reactions in short order whe of a 
children come under the beh see ait 
friendly, understanding teacher jmary 
heart is in his work and whose Pp! ves: 
interest is in the children nee oe 
Again, children need to feel “yexstood: 
are wanted, respected, and under 


ent 
9. While teachers with oer 
professional training can deal lags cases» 
social and emotional ee Lat 
there will always be a need for 
ists—such as speech therapists, > 
psychologists, school nurses; e work 
teachers, counselors and gee psychi 
ers, school physicians and schoo idan? 
atrists. A school psychologist or “devote 4 
worker for example, could well ch 
fraction of his time working wit yentive 
ers and the community in ai could 
mental hygiene; another ge the 
be given to teachers, parents ases that 
community in dealing with sther frac” 
need special help; and still sate ithe 
tion working directly with cas Ai 
as a member of a team or alone. 
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The Plot Against the Gifted 


By DAVID WAYNE SMITH 
University of Arizona 


T IS MOST difficult to grasp the 
gravity of the confusion that seems 
he rapia the use of the term 
E ecoreral ough time had been rolled 
ec centuries to the brink of 
flame n, when civilization faced the 
ee pone task of identifying the 
eine a “geome? and the processes of 
akale bodily deterioration. Un- 
mai hough it might seem, that in 
fh the science and machines, so little 
at ay of constructive thought has 
5 Bsnctionan into the development of 
cating ar means for identifying, edu- 
sy nd utilizing a total gifted popu- 
e pim beset with the effects of 
deal of arg transition, a good 
erted if w icated research must be ex- 
man ma — to find the route whereby 
task of he est prepare himself for the 
n fact, it Pi and utilizing science. 
to conceiy should not be unfashionable 
this i that so long as the benefits 
scured to OAA age remain ob- 
little in h he rationale of the masses, 
ment will k way of cultural advance- 
automation ver be effected. Specifically, 
rapidly de now in its infancy, and 
Placing eee into adolescence, dis- 
Will only 5 realigning our manpower, 
tumanity ae beneficial to a total 
ions of sik en more of the ramifica- 
The functi is revolution are understood. 
Schools ion of the public tax supported 


might a this so-called timeless binge 


piene 1 looked upon as a process 


fin hs bring one horse-powered 
inds a little closer to the un- 
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derstanding of multi-horse-powered 
technology in an ever widening uni- 


verse. 


The Great Challenge 


Man must not delay the effort of edu- 
cational enlightenment until that point 
in time when the horizons of knowledge 
reach tentacle-like into space, and the 
peoples of earth are faced with the addi- 
tional task of interpreting the multitude 
of scientific discoveries now being made 
as a result of such research effort. These 
revelations become particularly alarm- 
ing when one considers man’s insensi- 
tiveness to the scientific knowledge that 
has already effected great changes in 
his pattern of living. 

If the public schools should choose 
urse of action designed to teach the 
s of science to future genera- 
s of course would be extremely 
would also be well for the 
professional educator to devote some 
thought to the problem of finding and 
educating a population segment capable 
of assuming the burden of energetic 
leadership for the universe just ahead. 
We must also reach beyond chance fac- 
tors and turn a greater proportion of the 
f minds that have harnessed 
the atom to its present dimensions of 
destruction, reduced calculations to 
micro-seconds, and devised machines 
that not only produce our daily bread 
but the weapons of war without the 
aid of human hands, into the fields of 


human struggle. 
Inter-planetary communication will 


a co} 
principle 
tions, thi 
helpful. It 


quality 0 
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no doubt be achieved in the lifetimes of 
the great bulk of the present population. 
It is cogitable, however, that we will be 
denied the rich satisfactions that should 
be ours as a civilization when that fete 
is accomplished. A world of men lacking 
in the skills necessary for appreciating 
basic scientific information, is a universe 
in all probability incapable of carrying 
interplanetary contact to a point where 
it will serve a rich and rewarding pur- 
pose. 

Today, as well as the morrow, in 
order to avoid being only forgotten 
hours, depend heavily upon the efforts 
of our classroom teachers. Little in the 
way of effective challenge will ever 
emerge, however, so long as teachers 
are faced with the continuous task of 
meeting the needs of the wide range of 
abilities found in the children who daily 
Participate in the classroom activities 
of our Nation’s schools. The degree to 
which our teachers will be successful in 
nourishing the minds of our children, 
and particularly our gifted youngsters, 
depends largely on the willingness of a 
total population to unshakle the profes- 
sion from such clauses as alphabetical 


grouping, and the Social-centered cur- 
riculum, 


Failure of the Emerging Curriculum 
To Emerge 
One of the gre, 


at dilemmas in the 
field of education 


Stems from the ap- 
parent inability, actually, of the forces 


that shape the curriculum and mold the 
contours of the Program of studies in 
the nublic schools, to join together to- 
ward the develonment of a more func- 
tional set of objectives. Because of this 
continued state of crisis, we have found 
ourselves as a profession amidst turmoil] 
with resnect to our gifted vouth. 

The failure of the various commun- 
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ities to fund a realistic public ae 
system is responsible for our inabi 
to prepare our children for ene 
participating in a contemporary j iten; 
Develoment of curricula for all child RE 
and in particular our gifted youth ie 
only be achieved through the ae 
efforts of determined leadership. ee 
goal, then, of educational eee ait 
be in the direction of making pi 
for the interests, aptitudes, and a 
of a total population, regardless rioibil- 
involved costs. Maintaining our nea 
ity as a Nation in the race for agers’ 
prestige hinges on the degree to ea 
we are willing to accept the nr a al 
of these facts. The possibility om je 
too many of our communities have — 
to provide the leadership and the senied 
for such a program cannot be i ey the 
It is further significant to postu ane 
prospects for changing the . their 
attitudes of our people toward pe’ 
schools. This lag, were it to peer 
will reduce our chances of conti 
Success as an international power. 


The Myth of Equality 1 

The nebulous doctrine a id an 
Democracy to imply for every € ‘all im- 
equal education, fails to heed the saeit 
portant element of the child’s To this 
and the agencies responsible i and 
education. Within this nona scant 
seen against a background chur 
ing human values, churns the F j 
problem of individual ee ae 
Mocracy does guarantee to a free- 
equality before the law, equality A pro- 
dom; but parity to learn and a ris 2 
ductive in a complex social orde view: 
matter for additional and careful Sau 
The vast range of human aie cate 
as well as the innumerable ou much 
variables existent in society, ale 
to explode this myth. Formal edu 


ds 


tion” 


THE PLOT AGAINST THE GIFTED 


Ee ates were originally designed 
ie a of helping children to 
pust ba Jeene in certain academic 
Posed by re of the limitations im- 
hoe on en curricula (designed 
crush of ae ect population), and the 
educational ip pom classrooms, the 
dl de ae stands to be destroyed, 
pröspect Pi 4 schools exposed to the 
umping gr ecoming little more than 

orm for the unsolved and 
i enigmas of the community. 


me Attitude Toward 
| 1e Education of The Gifted 


ie cones be a definite im- 
Positive beri the negative and the 
Cation for B toward the use of edu- 
ities of et i development of the abil- 
and font. According to DeHaan 
aissez ae CH There is still a 
in the Se amps that talent will out” 
is true tale ican environment, that if it 
that it will nes it will be irrespressible, 
velopment ova natural course of de- 
ticularly i Americans have been par- 
' due need ieee 9 recognize the long over- 
Children hee a shift in emphasis. Gifted 
tual mia of their high intellec- 
Other aeae nn not deficient in all 
Would lead A development as some 
Man’s (3) 1s to believe. In fact, Ter- 
; monumental research has 
ea a gifted children to 
ured deve], erage in all areas of meas- 
ka lopment. 
des FP yp i about the atti- 
nourished ane is their under- 
of the ne piece The undertaking 
"Wolve not ml citizen orientation must 
e attempt t y what is known, but also 
Sas * a functionally much 
f Ke ch findings. Tt is not uncom- 
i Mmfluence E attempt that is made to 
fare lic sentiment to fail to take 
nt the meagre background 
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people actually have for handling scien- 
tific data. The fact that individuals are 
forced to turn to brief and often frag- 
mentary accounts of new developments 
most be looked upon as an excuse and 
not a solution. 

Perhaps what is needed most, in addi- 
tion to our research teams, are people 
capable of communicating these findings 
to our American man-on-the-strect. It is 
conceivable that only in this way will 
the vast number of the masses turn from 
the limited treatment by newspapers and 
popular magazine publications to a 
search for a much deeper appreciation 
and understanding of psychological and 
educational progress. In addition, then, 
to the turning of the forces of research 
energies on the numerous problems ex- 
istent in our culture, we must also seek 
to bring to the attention of all the people 
the results of these undertakings. It is 
not presumptious to predict that such 
an effort will go a long ways toward 
helping the oftentimes confused masses 
to revise old standards and concepts. 


The Problem of Grouping 


Certainly every attempt must be made 
to give children educational and motiva- 
tional opportunities consistent with par- 
abilities and potential. When 
children are thrown together, however, 
grouped according to an alvhabetical 
svstem, the wide range of abilities rep- 
resented in such a group presents a dif- 
ficult problem. In such a circumstance, 
the teacher in an effort to keep pace, 
fails to challenge the children to action. 
Pupils attending school under these 
conditions are left to shift for them- 
selves, so that all too manv gifted and 
bright voungsters do not realize their po- 
tential. When grouving errors shackle a 
school svstem, unchallenged children of- 
ten develop poor attitudes toward the 


ticular 
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school. When such frustrations exist in 
children in combination with other dif- 
ficulties, such as home issues, these may 
give rise to more serious problems of 
attitude and social acceptance. The need 
for the school as well as the community 
to evaluate the existing system of group- 
ing, possibly making motivational and 
educational opportunities available on 
a more equitable basis, cannot be over- 
stressed, 

Much of the responsibility for the 
failure of the schools to analyze the ar- 
duousness incurred in chronological 
grouping can be laid at the doorsteps 
of the communities, Through the bois- 
terous efforts of certain pressure groups 
there has been effected in the public 
schools an apparent drift toward the 
glorification of mediocrity. Devotion to 
the dream of education for all in a class- 
less society has led to a criticism of any 
program which is not the same for all 
children. Parents today accept as a mat- 
ter of fact the educational Opportunities 


Achievement 
All too often society has 
accepting what might 
achievement without investi 


of the ramifications of 
Achievement 


been guilty 
be called 
gating all 
the term, 


in the public schools 
based on race 


of 


system of educ 


n 
educational 


consistent 

slogan is 
Common- 
epartment 
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of Public Instruction in Hda ge 
the effect that “Education for ae, 
people is America’s noblest contri ou 
to civilization.” While there is very pin 
to indicate that our present system oe 
not claim education for all cca 
of race, creed, or color as a noble A 
tribution, the fact remains that it ee 
also admit its failure to pep 
abilities of boys and girls as a 8 
disappointment. 


Providing for Gifted Children 


n 
If the schools are to carry cues 
effective program for gifted i ol ad- 
teachers must be assisted by sena 3 €x 
ministrators and the Bom ck u 
ploring some of the more seers con- 
techniques. In spite of some curr £ them 
cern for the gifted, the bulk ° sibility 
remain obscured, yet the respon t ma 
of the classroom teacher. The = have 
jority of our school commi e, 
done little or nothing for the gi hd 
a few cities, particularly eT an 
efforts of certain individuals port be 
teacher groups, gifted children > ha 
identified and provided for. rovid- 
major ways in which schools are bility 
ing for youngsters of sid, e stress” 
are: (1) Enrichment experien inking 
ing independent, creative Jar 0255 
(2) Grouping within the regu ings ” 
room, (3) Special ability Bree erated 
a part-day basis, and (4) Ac i 


involves the së 
promotion. A fifth plan involves pat 


ing 


the many factors that have st j 
certain school systems to e 
making special provisions apt on 
ities of children, the thesis Q tion: 
C1) warrants careful considera 


men” 
abil 
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“To find and educate the gifted 
youth is essential for the welfare 
i of the country; we cannot afford to 
leave undeveloped the greatest re- 
Source of the nation. To identify 
and guide gifted students as far as 
possible toward a place in our so- 
E commensurate with his or 
SE Bity is essential for the dy- 
ber c stability of a society of free 
i a age of cities and 


dhe development of programs for gifted 

, dren and youth in our public schools 
A shua certainly bring about a restora- 
a Comperition and an appetite for 

ity and proficiency. Those who are 
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interested in really doing something 
about the problem must of necessity 
bring to the forefront some of the latest 
thinking, research, and practices. Pro- 
fessional educators, too, must seek to 
stimulate and guide the various com- 
munity agencies and interested lay 
groups toward the improvement of the 
scope and adequacy of the education of 
gifted children. The goal of every pro- 
gram for these persons must be in the 
direction of enabling them to make out- 
standing contributions to the welfare of, 
and the quality of living in, a total 


society. 
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According To Plan 


By GAITHER McCONNELL 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. 


NE OF THE most vital factors in 
O achieving desirable teaching- 


learning situations is effective 
planning. The effectiveness of planning 
bears direct relation to its quality. The 
quality is determined by the carefulness 
and completeness of planning. 
Whether the learning situation is set- 
up in a more traditional, highly-struc- 
tured, teacher-planned and dominated 
classroom, or with a newer type teacher- 
pupil co-operatively planning group of 
pupils, adequate plans must be formu- 
lated for developing learning outcomes 
and teacher-disciplined or self-dis- 
plined students, Many aspects of this 
discussion relate primarily to the second 
type situation, but the first type can be 
improved by attention to more effective 


-poses 
for having students develop ae 
which, when carried to ee no 
eventuate in modification of beha 

rning. e 
a ee ‘ave numerous factors tt 
reckoned with in the above ar a 
and each one must be ang to 
good plan. Planning is not a» rai 
“lesson” planning. Since teac oe 
sists no longer of mere “Tessor- > plans. 
plans are more than just ae in 
Among the factors to be cons jective 
planning are the following: ie J“ ivities 
motivation, teacher and pupi al dif- 
and behavior, materials, inae het 
ferences, creative activities, hi devel 
pupil planning, evaluation of th 


ings» 
i standing 
opment of skills, habits, under isition 


planning suitable to the situation. 
All good teachers, it is assumed, plan. 


Plans, however, in many instances are 


more general than specific. They often 
stress purposes, 


o acqui 
and attitudes, as well as the acq 
of facts and of information. ach 

There is usually too much te 


she 
s ivity W” 
tivity and too little pupil activits 


aghttu” 
plans are not carefully and thov n 


er aC” 


procedures, materials, 
and evaluation fi 


a 

ils to P 
made. The teacher often fai 
or a group or for an 


active 


ways of challenging pupils to OF actives 
entire class, instead of for individuals Planning insures having | opjectives 
composing a group or a class. Planning, clearly in mind. The teacher's 0 net 
and resultant learning, can be made : 


more effective by 
some of the 
and often negl 


n s, an 
are types of behavior chong 4 os? 
op # ns 
obiectives are stated in tern 


sired. h 
behavior changes that are ne crow! 
Plans are concerned with , take 


ils. Thev A 
and development of punils. A 


giving attention to 
incompletely considered 
ected aspects. 


Purpose of Planning for Teaching 


e the ™ 

into consideration the effect of eee 

What is the Purpose of Planning for terials and activities used on eno 

teaching? The Purpose is to have the of the individual, and on his rich 
teacher think through Specific exper- 


A well organized plan provides g u’ 
learning environment from W a 
pils will tend to select what the’ 

for their own growth patterns. 
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iences and activities w 
available to students 
termine the most eff 


hich will be made 
and then to de- 


ective procedures 


ne 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 


Planning for Classroom Experiences 
Poses A the chief purposes of plan- 
— he improvement of the exper- 
ete pupils in the class room. Plans 
E account factors necessary for 
e o of each individual. The 
Sip dea eeps in mind the nature of 
eit ee process and of the devel- 
Pari children and of youth. In 
bunis ng experiences, the needs of 
Sines a developmental tasks are 
ieum E> analysis of the kinds of 
in ea will be helpful in de- 
ne ies types of behavior is es- 
ee baci doss not imply that the 
throws He phia of whatever and 

, assuming that because of 


the wi 
vi Juke 5 ah 
. de variety, each individual will 


find . 
in a aing to meet his need. Be- 
changes involve integration of 


atti 

desta gab Preciations, skills, and un- 
Provided ca The kind of experiences 
knowlede par based on an extensive 

$ ge of each pupil. 
Vide ere Tep the teacher to pro- 
Consisting of, ana complete curriculum 
activities ea of well balanced 
makes a dire — planning, the teacher 
ticulum reg ct connection between cur- 
edge An quirements and her knowl- 
Patterns of understanding of behavior 
certain age groups. 


Plann 
ing for Individuals and for Groups 


Plann: 
TA threefold: (1) for in- 
indivi’ C2) for the group, (3) for 
inks thro A a group. As the teacher 
Stoup, dhe “it the experiences for the 
interests ecomes aware of variations 
pet Sifers characteristics, abilities, 
eis: amór eg behavior, and prob- 
© group Ra = individuals composing 
© Pupils, 4 he considers her effect on 
ality on i heir reactions to her person- 
Broup @ to the other pupils in the 
- This awareness and understand- 
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ing of each pupil as an individual and 
as an interacting member of the group 
i the basis for anticipatory planning. 
Planning considers individual reactions, 
responses, and outcomes. Failure of the 
teacher to stimulate real interest in 
learning activities, and consequent lack 
of attention and behavior problems, is 
often due to the lack of recognition of 
and of planning for individual differ- 
ences. 

The procedure to be used in plans 
is sometimes stated in- these terms: 
“Teacher says... ”; or, “Teacher asks 
pupils . . . ”; or “Class will do this . . a 
or “Class will determine . . . .” But there 
is no provision for how. Thoughtful, 
complete planning will anticipate some 
of the problems that might arise: 

What will Harry probably say? 

What will Susan Do? 

If Johnny, as usual, refuses to co- 
operate, how can such outright refusal 
or defiance be prevented? 

Some decisions, some plans are group 
ones. With all of the emphasis on dif- 


ferences among pupils and on consid- 


eration of the individual, the likenesses 
or pupils, their common characteristics, 
needs, and interests are also taken into 
account. Planning is for group as well 
as individual teaching. The total group 
works together in developing responsi- 
bility, cooperation, consideration of the 
rights of others; the pupils work as in- 
dividuals in developing creativity and 
skills and in learning facts, etc. 


Planning For Individual Differences 
A teacher, conscious of individual 
differences and with some understand- 
ing and awareness of the needs of both 
groups of pupils and individual pupils 
in her class, plans in the following and 


similar ways: 
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She provides learning experiences of 
proper difficulty for each child: some 
of the experiences are difficult enough 
to be challenging to the bright, requir- 
ing them to use initiative and effort in 
order to achieve success; other experi- 
ences are suited to the abilities and in- 
terests of the slow or dull, allowing 
them to develop self-confidence through 
achieving some success. 

She presents learning as problem- 
solving, using real problems which chil- 
dren feel are worthwhile. In such situ- 
ations each child will be able to do work 
and make contributions commensurate 
with his abilities. 

She realizes that Violet, the shy one, 
needs recognition, but not for being 
quiet. She helps her develop special 
skills needed for others in the group 
and then encourages her to take part 
in group activities in which she receives 
recognition. This calls attention of other 
children to her and helps build relations 
around her. 

She gives Tom, who needs and de- 
mands attention, recognition for letting 
others take a turn and for helping the 
teacher and other pupils carry out their 
projects, 

She provides for D 


ick, who attempts 
to monopolize every 


discussion, oppor- 
er supervision and 
children on joint 
child’s contribu- 
ompleted task, 

pils develop pur- 
ng to worthwhile 


I t ties and giving them 
increasing responsibility for carrying 


out. Through self-motivated activity 


each pupil develops a purpose of his 
own. 


Good planning takes into account 
suitable activities, materials, and re- 
sources and assures their availability, 
The teacher herself manipulates and ex- 
plores the materials to be used by the 
pupils to determine their qualities and 
possibilities. She sees that the materials 
are readily accessible. She plans for 
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pupils to direct themselves in the yale 
and use of the materials with a m! a 
mum of help from the teacher. She E 
explores places that the group will o 
to determine the feasibility, advantage» 
and values that are available. 


z j oativity 
Planning For Stimulation of Creat 


Planning does not destroy the 2i 
taneity nor the creativity of the por à 
or of the teacher. Pupils who ge . 
high degree of creativity are mart 
found in the classroom of a teacher of 
makes provision for eqn 
varied types, who plans for ae 
and maintaining an atmosphere 0 here 
trained freedom (self-control) Wim 
pupils may create fearlessly, pong a 
for developing attitudes that lea ming 
desire to create, who plans for rites 
children acquire skills and P isfy- 
leading to increasing and more S$ 
ing creativity. 

Teacher-planning does ant 
tate nor imply closely structure jivities: 
inflexible, teacher-dominated eae Jlows 
Contrari-wise, teacher planning c 
for greater freedom and for ee with 
ativity in the classroom. Planning 
children is valuable only when 
teacher has preplanned, 0 
thoroughly for planning with of 
The teacher plans for a vari oy poses 
periences out of which pupil i rovi 
can develop. Her plans inclu ch 
sion for materials and media g a 
stimulate the desire for creatine ills 
the need for the development edge’ 
and for the acquisition of gr tim’ 
Her plans include provision od 
opportunity, and suitable condi s. 
fulfilling those desires and gen not 

Teacher-pupil planning ae with 
mean pupils planning alone “aoa n0 
out direction or purpose. It ste re 
imply haphazard or no planni 


necessi 
igic ’ 


whi 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 


parsing results in the achievement of 

tter quality outcomes during teacher- 
rap Beving: Pupils proceed with 
a R purpose, and confidence 
pia E bd procedures and activities 
om anning period that has been 
a y the teacher in advance. Ef- 
cn e and valuable teacher-pupil plan- 
in to ge to the quality of 
Ta En ers planning for situations 
here y arise and for using suggestions 

ay come from the pupils. 


Evaluation 


coo is a part of every plan. If 
“te are set up, they are evaluated. 
Hated gana examination, is 
situates ans provide for setting up 
sie sos which an evaluation of be- 
datr a e made: for instance, such 
erate, to = increasing ability to coop- 

ssume responsibility for self- 
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direction and for use and care of ma- 
terials, to use communication skills, to 
locate and use factual material, etc. 

A necessary factor in planning is 
evaluation of plans as they are used 
with pupils. Critically analyzed experi- 
ence leads to more effective planning. 
If an activity or learning experience did 
not prove satisfactory in execution what 
was the cause? Was motivation ineffec- 
tive? For whom and in what respects? 
Was discipline lacking? Why? What can 
be planned for individuals in the group? 
How can creative efforts be stimulated? 
For whom did the plan fail to provide? 
In what areas? What worked well? 
What materials and activities can be 
used again? 

Successful outcomes result 
teachers plan thoroughly for planning 
and provide learning situations accord- 


ing to plan. 


when 


as 
MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Dor: 
Y A For Yov. By Adrian A. Paradis. 
McKay. 1958. $3.00. 


Hi 
er boys who are anxious to earn 
one ET this book most helpful. Some 
oney are es ty odd ways for boys to make 
to how eis and many hints given 
Toughout —— upon a business venture. 
abits are the importance of good work 
chool Jib stressed. A book for every high 
ibrary shelf. 


m 


as 


Atasxa: 

y Reon Tue Lanp Anp THE PEOPLE. 

eX, Sin I. Butler and George A. Dale. 
iking. 1958. $3.50. 


Tt wi 
Alas Ea soon be one hundred years since 
States. ue poe a territory of the United 
3 ala years, this territory remained 
Tal resour quantity. Recently the great na- 
ven cae of this vast land have attracted 
Mericans eg its people are little known to 
will fae As the forty-cight states. This book 
Sters to A uce our secondary school youns- 
tory, atid aska—the land, the people, its his- 
Thane its culture. Numerous photographs 

© the value of the text. 
—Paul Zankowich 


Kare Doucras WIGGIN: Tue LITTLE 
Scuoor TEACHER. By Miriam E. Mason. In- 
dianopolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1958. $1.95. 


For generations now young readers have 


enjoyed such books as Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm and The Bird's Christmas Carol. Some 
of these youngsters know that the author of 
these delightful stories was Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. But even these few would be hard 
pressed to tell anything of the life of this 
notable kindergartener and the fine work she 
did in training kindergarteners. This book 
ne picture of this “little school 
ble for middle grade readers. 
—Paul Zankowich 


presents a fi 
teacher” suita 


Mr. CHARLIE, THE FrreMAN’S FRIEND. 
By Edith Thatcher Hurd and Clement Hurd. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1958. $2.25. 

Youngsters from 3 to 6 will get a kick out 
of this amusing story of Mr. Charlie who 
belonged to the Fire Bell Club and answered 
every fire alarm to sec if he could help the 
firemen. Funny and informative. 

—Paul Zankowich 


Teacher Education iv Reading 


By ARNOLD ZAESKE 
Associate Professor of Education 
St. Cloud State College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


ERSONNEL INVOLVED in the 
P education of future teachers at 
St. Cloud State College believe 

that the professional preparation for 
teaching should include a strong de- 
velopmental reading background. The 
undergraduate preparation attempts to 
provide teaching candidates w 
adequate knowledge of the 
goals, and skills involved in 
process of teaching reading. 
ration is designed to help tł 
feel relatively secure and 
competent in this area, 
school's reading progra 
upon adequately traine 
edial reading cases ca 
more students brough 
of ability 


ith an 
psychology, 
the complex 
This prepa- 
he graduates 
professionally 
The success of a 
m is dependent 
d teachers. Rem- 
n be reduced and 
t up to their level 
if teachers are well trained in 
providing a reading program which is 
sequential and developmental in nature. 

The professional preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers includes 
in developmental re 
the preparation the 
of Jangu 


two courses 
ading in addition to 
y receive in the area 


age arts and in Children’s Liter- 
ature. The first course in re 


taken during the so 
entitled, 


ading is 
phomore year and is 
The Teaching of R 


the Elementary School. This 
designed to acquaint students 
psychology of reading, 
volved in the teaching of 
ing lesson, sequenti 
the skills, 
ment of ski 


eading in 
course js 
with the 
procedures jin- 
a directed read- 
al development of 
and extension and enrich- 


lls through the independent 


e o senior 
reading program. During the 


ze an- 
i take a 
year, students are required to jed, Im 
other course in reading entitled, 


m jit 
provement of Reading Instruction ? 
the Elementary School. have 
It is recommended that Seene iore 
some student teaching gonan en (0 
taking this course to enable sec 
analyze and discuss procedures nag 
in their experience. In the sa pen 
current reading material and ait ‘, 
are discussed that are based ae = 
interests, and abilities of all stm i En 
At the secondary school na read- 
lish majors are required to take adig in 
ing course Developmental ue Subject 
Junior and Senior High Schoo putas’ 
matter area majors are also oe 
to enroll for this course as an hen pro 
The nature of high school e directe! 
of reading 
he 


o- 
fo] 


grams, techniques in teaching 
reading lesson, development ai 
skills, reading interest, OMe ig 

content area fields, and uae nt wn 
reading abilities are topics buni Par 
der consideration in this are 
ticular emphasis is given to ae 
Students in techniques of teac ri En 
ing through regular high schoo 


J hich 
classes, ered WP 


icting 


reac 
glish 
o 


A course in reading is n tion 
is designed to improve the i nd in the 
personnel who will be involv 1 of 1 
administration and sop i ne 
reading program. Ariminstna progr” 
Supervision of the Reading 
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sn the implementation and 
coe es ent Pe developmental and 
Peele as programs from pre- 
T g through the high school level. 
itie. ope are not mere catalogue 
Gare, ae regularly offered. To 
a eae he developmental courses 
eee d of elementary majors and 
high ee pen course is required of 
cntent. ares ne ae High school 
take 4 deatoans e. encouraged to 
an eleet a ne reading course as 
alert ee st ng ergraduate students may 
Se inse in Administration and 
This ae $ on of the Reading Program and 
who cee graduate students 
Minch king in the area of school 
ration and supervision. 


Some £ 

> of the met} i 

; hods ¢ e 

used in the t and equipment 


at § eacher education program 


w Cond State are as follows: 
ly equi The reading laboratory is liberal- 
Pped with basal reading material. 

he cl tal 
Yeading 
teaders, 


assroom is considered to be a 
laboratory. It contains basal 
teachers’ manuals, workbooks, 
A mi charts, word cards, 
ing particule i etises useful in develop- 
tials are ri in skills. The ma- 
Monstratic dily available for classroom 

Y students ai may be checked 

5 s for further study. 


Directed 


Nonstr reading lessons are 


i by the instructor. 
the Sa retical study is first made of 
lesso os eluded in a directed reading 
Strateg y ese steps are then demon- 
pi g as the instructor, with the class 
Ublis ise Particular group of children. 
seduce a bulletins, which re- 
‘i les wit] ty from their basal reading 
any, 0 the accompanying teachers’ 


by al ar Š 
Dose e used for demonstration 


> 
S. 


St 
udents outline a directed read- 
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ing lesson using equipment provided in 
the reading laboratory. 

Students are each given a basal read- 
er, teachers’ manual, and workbook. 
Basal reading material representing all 
major publishing companies serving 
Minnesota are used. They are assigned 
to outline one directed reading lesson. 
The outline pattern which is used may 
be found in Gray, Lillian and Reese, 
Dora, Teaching Children to Read, Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1957, pp. 177- 
182. 

4. Students demonstrate 
phases of a directed reading lesson. 

Various phases of a directed reading 
lesson are demonstrated by the students 
taking turns acting as a particular grade 
teacher and the other students taking 
the part of the particular group. Stu- 
dents are not only urged to use the 
teachers’ manuals as guides, but also to 
use their own ingenuity and creativity 


various 


in presenting the lesson. 

5, Practice exercises are used to 
give students proficiency in the use of 
various word analysis skills. 

A series of practice exercises have 
been devised to give students practice in 
using the phonetic principles, syllabic 
principles, inflectional endings, prefixes 
and suffixes, and auditory identification 
of various consonant and vowel ele- 
ments. Sheer verbal presentation of the 
ysis program is not enough to 

students are adequately 
this area. They should dem- 
ficiency in using these skills. 


word anal 
that 
prepared in 


onstrate pro 
It is the author's opinion that unless stu- 


dents understand and are able to use 
word analysis techniques, it is not likely 
that they will be able to teach them. 
Too often the skills program in reading 
is neglected by teachers because of lack 
of understanding on their part. 


insure 
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6. Films and recordings are used 
to demonstrate various teaching tech- 
niques. 

Films and recordings used in our 
teacher education program include: 

Gregory Learns to Read, The Audio- 

Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, College of Education, W. ayne 

tate University, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan, 1957, 28 min. 

Learning to Study, Encyclopedia Bri- 

tannica, Film, Inc., 1150 Will- 


mette Ave., Wilmette, IN., 1954, 
14 min. 


Reading, Jim Handy Organization, 
281 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
i » Michigan. (Film strips 


Reading With Suzy, Chuchill-W, exler 
i roductions, 801 N, Seward 


St., Los Angeles 38, California, 
1952, 10 min 


They All Learn to Read, Syracuse 
Universi Educational Film Li- 
brary, B] g. D-7, Collendale, Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y., 1955, 28 min. 

A syllabus is used in each course, 


Reference material 
unit of work, 


Students are encou 


is suggested for each 


raged to use 
of Study in 


Preparations for the reading 


courses, 
The Survey Q3R Method o 
as described in Robinson, 
Effective Stud > Harper and 
Publishers, New York 
sented to students in 


f Study 
Francis, 
Brother 
» 1946, is pre- 
the sophomore 
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of 
reading class during the first ee 
the course. The film Learning to esen- 
is correlated with the classroom pr hi 
tation. Students are urged to rn a 
method of study in the preparati learn 
their assignments. Students sede 
to use this technique are often p ee 
ally benefited in future courses i Ji 
better equipped to teach this study 
to their prospective students. 
9. Devices to promote the ame 
of some reading skill are constr 
by the students. i 
"i the advance class in reani e- 
dents are required to construct angit 
vices that may be used as a Ta read- 
improving some reading skill. the class 
ing devices are displayed in ié 
room and each student is Te 
demonstrate its operation. Oren y 
these devices are put on par pody: 
examination by the whole studen ns 0 
Research studies and opinio indi 
authorities in the field of od 
cate that the teacher is the mos reading 
influence in the success of a r a par 
program. A particular aa e the 
ticular set of materials does ath teach” 
place of a competent teacher. Joud State 
er education program at St. G ° students 
therefore, seeks to develop = Ani a f 
a feeling of professional = round ° 
competence. Although a bac i ence $$ 
knowledge and a sense of Epa to com 
gained, it remains for ganon i a w 
tinue to grow professionally pe ad 
Service programs and professi 
ings. 


rning 


stu- 


lly, 
for 


nar 


—_— a 


The Effect of Training in Leadership 
On a Supervisor 


fe GENEVIEVE J. FARLEY 
«S. Ed., Elementary Supervisor 
Boston Public Schools 


Leadership Patterns 


EADERSHIP IS AN art, and like 
aon arts requires self-expression. 
formulas er are some basic rules or 
these ar connected with an art, but 
Pression “paman guides to self-ex- 
ý ena peak ie used successfully 
others, Howes perhaps not usable by 
ean aa er, an individual learning 
chniques St first convert knowledge to 
eñ Skia master the techniques, and 
Character; 5 blend them with personal 
sion, istics that lead to self-expres- 
Perfection 
art, co In leadership, as in any 
Toom for er achieved. There is always 
eading as cai Techniques of 
times, A change with changing 
With the aang in customs, and 
Society oia erences in the ideals of the 
in Phych i day. Too, applied research 
fields ve Ogy, sociology, and related 
Cepted te E some of the previously ac- 
need of T niques as invalid and in 
leadershį ange. This then, means that 
tema. of not necessarily measured 
rather in t what a person does, but 
© does, poten of the effects of what 
eveloned _— actions must be 
up fee fit individual and 
results whi nalities and bring effective 
Parti en used by an individual in 
cular manner, 


is į x 
knowled S not intended to indicate that 
8e of leadership patterns is not 
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and JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO 


Department of Modern Languages 
Boston Public Schools 


important. Quite the contrary, for the 
greater the knowledge of the leader, 
the more probable are his chances of 
selecting and developing a pattern 
which will mean success for him. Know- 
ledge is valuable. Techniques are valu- 
able. Patterns are valuable. However, 
in the final analysis, the results achieved 
determine the success or failure of an 
individual placed in a position requir- 
ing leadership. 


Supervisor Personnel 


The supervisor has a unique function 
in the educational program. Growth in 
a democratic society comes from under- 
standing of the value of the contribu- 
tions of others. The conception of sup- 
ervision as guidance, in which the 
supervisor accepts his responsibility in 
furthering the growth of both children 
and teachers in a fellowship of mutual 
eciation and helpfulness, is emerg- 
y. Guidance has become 
the key-word today, not domination. Be- 
fore any supervision as guidance can be 
attacked the supervisor must first under- 
stand the feelings of teachers. The 
supervisor who would guide teachers in 
the development of children must have 
knowledge of the generalizations of 
human growth and the principles of 
guidance as well as the implications of 
these concepts for supervision. 

Smith claims, “We spend more in 


appr 
ing more clearl 
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research on how to raise better pigs and 
better corn, or how to make better ma- 
chines and gadgets than we 
in making better 
C7, p, 36) 

One of the best efforts made by 
writers in the field of supervision as 
guidance resulted in a book by Helseth 
and Stiles. The book consists o 
tions of actual happenings fro 
ences in which the writers 
ticipants or observers, In the introduc- 


tion the authors reveal the purpose of 
the book. They write: 


invest 
human beings.” 


f descrip- 
m experi- 
were par- 


pervisor and teacher, 
able in print 


P techniques of 
Supervision as well as the basic prin- 


ciples related to the field. Notably lack- 
ing, however 


acquire skill in 
clarify and attack the 
€cognize, and if ¢ 


hey 
se thoughtful, 


as widely 
as possible, there 
for the selection 


also claims tha 
Systems are not 


live assistance with t 
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ship 
out that there is a need for ae 
in problems of in-service edu 
C7, p. 34) 


Supervisors 
Qualifications of Supervi 


risors 
The requirements for pe to 
have been limited for the vai P io 
successful experience in a to the 
teaching, graduate study i form 
problem of supervision, and oars ors em 
of educational degrees. ager y 
ter the field of sap a 
from the classroom, through “di an 
trative positions of various rt j 
from the position of Eee ap 
teachers’ colleges. Certainly, 1 experi 
pears to be no lack in Pea ee aoii 
ence in the field of classroom gadon 
or a background of other fie super 
experience as preparation ; = 
sion. However, it does not aiw teache 
true that a successful classroom 


makes the best supervisor. poned 
rec 
e ers 


One big consideration to b ] teac 
with is the fact that once AEREA 
are placed in supervisory pos impo’ 
ability to teach must share fective y 
ance ‘with an ability to deal e romo d 
with others. Many teachers ees it- 
to supervisory positions have sp to deal 
tle time or effort in rosa aces ? 
with people. If a cet e, P 
priority on how to deal per n eds 
directing them, satisfying supe!” 
and developing their abilities, 
sion will be successful. those sek 

Armstrong in relation 0 ; 
ccted to be supervisors writes: 


ita 
er 
sup“ a 
e 3 
ivi : o ay 
Individuals selected = stamina nd 
sors should possess mora 


spirit», pe 
sense for the beauty of the should 
an inquiring mind. They dices jal 
free of the conventional pr Jee ruc 
fears. . . Unless sperii Sa ) 
ly important, they are nothing 


——— ————“— —<<<—— me 


SUPERVISORS: 
Supervisors’ Training 
Mara pa = personnel in 
Ris enie ind ership appears to be 
Ki e ac and a major handicap 
tent e supervision. Educational 
ness, A fe ati that the super- 
anid encan 7 a appreciates, recognizes 
Ne a strengths in individuals. 
utilizes tha pines A in others, and 
Bite va, leadership ability of all, 
hati. a procedures. He is 
de as = ate and human, placing peo- 
the ladder je ae ant top rung of 
vision, As A horns principles of super- 
ships, Pi esa in human relation- 
itera i should be trained in 
il the con eadership necessary to ful- 
cational eae of supervision as edu- 

adership. 

ge needs a background 
ous eee = Anar uoni teaching at vari- 
results in bi child's growth which 
tion, Rea 3 road viewpoint of educa- 
re Vis and his co-authors state in 

Sard to these aspiri 3 ba 
eadershin ; aspiring to positions of 

P in elementary schools: 


Of su 


A 

elementa S who desires to become an 

aime school principal or super- 
Persona] Possess not only the essential 
trainin qualities and professional 
the pes of teachers, but also 
8 consic qualities and special train- 
ar ered fundamental in elemen- 


- 2 Scho ye 
Sion, cay administration and supervi- 


Supery; 
Upervisors’ Certification 
A gt 
Wiren, 
tion ; 
a dy 


ae yy of the certification re- 
the U r supervisors of instruc- 
‘chard, Tl nited States was made by 

Points to he report of this study also 
ties and Aae of the major opportuni- 
leaders Nie Sponsibilities of instructional 
s Poasibaties today’s schools. Since the 
electio, ilities are great, standards for 
1 and professional preparation 
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should be commensurate with its re- 
sponsibilites. Richard reports that 
thirty-three states now require special 
certification for supervisors of instruc- 
tion. In fourteen states no special certi- 
ficate specifically authorizing supervi- 
sion of instruction is provided in the 
regulations. One state did not reply to 
the questionnaire. C5); 

How to educate personnel for the 
task of supervision is a problem which 
has been neglected to a great extent. 
Quality of service rendered by super- 
visors depends upon the education ac- 
quired on how to provide expert service 
on a consultation basis. The very nature 
of the newer titles bestowed upon sup- 
ervisors implies leadership. The word 
“director” no longer characterizes the 
a supervisor works. He is a guide, 
iltant, a resource person. When a 
supervisor is employed it should imply 
that there will be steady progress 
toward better instructional opportunities 
for boys and girls. Some people can be 
good leaders in one situation but not in 
others. Leadership is not a person nor 
It involves the activities of 
hich he is able to provide 
help to individuals or groups with the 
means necessary to achieve stated goals. 

Shannon was quite emphatic when 
he wrote, “Supervisory and administra- 
tive positions in education should be 
filled by men of adult stature profes- 
sionally, and not by educational hypo- 


chondriacs. (6) 


way 
a consu 


a position. 
a person by w 


Supervisor Leadership 
In a bulletin published by the United 
States Office of Education it states in 
regard to leadership: 


Proper leadership recognizes no ceil- 


ing for educational improvement. It 


continually strives for the highest plane 
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possible. Every educational program 
may be affected for the better. It is ex- 
ercised through the discovery, mobiliza- 
tion, and release of the creative abilities 
and best efforts of all concerned. It is 
directed toward the full utilization of 
all available resources, It fosters im- 
provement through the development of 
local initiative and experimentation. 

xcellence in education is obtained 
through leadership. More and more 
state departments of education are exert- 
ing their influences not so much by 
the power and authority of the depart- 
ment as by the excellence of its leader- 
ship and guidance. (2) 


Helseth and Stiles present the fol- 
lowing implications for Supervision of 
the scientific truths of human develop- 
ment and guidance: 


l. The supervisor will begin with 
each teacher at the point to 
which he has advanced in un- 
derstanding and directing child 
growth and development. 


2. The supervisor will lead each 
teacher step by step into im- 


proved techniques in guiding 
children, 


3. The Supervisor will take the 
lead in stimulating interactions 
on the part of the teacher with 
children, colleagues, supervis- 
ors, principals, Superintendents, 


parents, and community and 
professional groups. 
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4. The supervisor will be ei a 
to overt behavior, keen el 
symptoms in relation to C 


tical in 
in development, analytical Jp 
searching for causes 


7 io; 
underlie symptoms of behav e 
5. The supervisor will he Pi a 
teacher to develop por direc- 
self-evaluation and self- À 
tion. er 
6. The supervisor will eg of 
the teacher as a person nop- 
process of continuous Gev ee 
ment from one level of p 


ther. 
sional insight to ano 
C35 ps 72) 
Summary 
can be 


Supervision is a role which al mie 
taken only by trained piian the 
and women who are familiar ien 
classroom, who work pet 
tively in warm, human sen to 
with teachers opening the Way es an 
achievement of every teacher Sper ersbi 
aspirations. Training for le e to as 
roles is critical if supervisors e! volving 
sume leadership responsibility E human 
primarily the understanding 0 in what 
relations which may help explai : 
we do, how and why we chang® T. 
the effect we have upon Oe 
Only through proper training “wall 
ship for those who a eg eee 
ervision be interpreted as gui 
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‘ ng «2 
‘The ends pre-exist in the means.” 


B= A RATHER clumsy fourth- 
= boy was held in low regard 
Yy his classmates. Unfortunately, 


Bobb 
vias came from family circumstances 
i cultural advantages were ex- 


e aa 
ithe ael, His obvious social limi- 
tbe, sta: a natural physical awkward- 
One Sasi to this lack of status. 

noticed ap recess, the teacher 
good ak y making an unusually 
Sensitive n of a high fly ball. To this 
an Beatie deeply concerned teacher 
and, As B guidance situation was at 
to the ol obby ambled by on his way 
casion ae the teacher found oc- 
ul voice end down and with a pride- 
Was a ae pees | remark, “Bobby, that 
obh k erful catch I saw you make.” 
ð ig his pleasure at this note 
dental nice Who knows what the in- 
self-resne pa meant to his feeling of 
marks i But even “incidental” re- 
Part of - p planned and thus become 
a feshe chain of circumstances which 
YS stat may contrive to help better a 
T us with himself and with his 
- Such thoughtful but indirect ap- 


— Emerson 


proaches are essential parts of a good 
guidance program. From this illustration 
it may be noted that inherent in the 
means a teacher uses are the goals she 
seeks to achieve. 

It is one thing, however, to set up 
educational goals; it is quite another to 
achieve them. Unfortunately, our most 
laudable objectives frequently are not 
attained. What is the reason? Probably 
the means used were inappropriate. 

If, as Emerson says, “The ends pre- 
exist in the means”, schools must be 
thoughtfully alert to the means selected 
for the attainment of their objectives. 
For only as pupils are guided through 
experiences of consequence to them can 
a school hope to achieve its established 
goals. A successful guidance program 
may be our best assurance that inherent 
in the means we use will be the goals 
which we hope to attain. 

One of the most important emphases 
in present-day education is that of guid- 
ing each pupil so that his personal 
growth will match his potentialities. 
Along with this personal guidance, in- 
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volving such things as academic choices 
and the better understanding of the in- 
dividual’s problems, there is also consid- 
eration given to vocational guidance. 

A major role of guidance and coun- 
seling is to help individuals develop the 
ability to make wise decisions. If the 
guidance program is truly successful 
the individual will grow in the ability 
to make proper decisions and thus his 
need for counseling from others is re- 
duced as he matures, When we recall 
that individuals are daily being guided, 
whether they have the benefit of wise 
counseling or not, we can more readily 
sense the important part which an or- 
ganized guidance program can play in 
the education of our young people. 

In the present world crisis, where 
there is an imperative need for each in- 
dividual to make his best contributions 
to the strength of America, the need 
for top-level guidance services is only 
too obvious. Schools must see to it that 
our young people are guided into voca- 
tional fields where they can be of great- 
er service to Society while at the same 
time they are obtaining deep personal 
Satisfactions from their work. The 
present field of occupational choices js 
so diversified and jobs are of such high- 
ly specialized nature that long-range 
vocational planning of young people can 
no longer be left to chance, 

It should also be noted that, 
l-time guidance workers and 
selors are important, it is upon the class- 
room teacher herself that the major 
responsibilities for guidance must rest. 
In school systems large enough to have 
guidance directors, their best successes 
are likely to come through the help and 
leadership which they give to these 
classroom teachers, 


l. Guid 
Schools Eleme 


while 
coun- 


ance suggestions on the 


; > Euclic 
clementary level are found in the Eu 
ntary Curriculum Guides. 
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cue. miea aMl 
The following reviews prap 
some measure the practices an foe 
tions of current guidance progré 
several selected school systems. 


aroom 

Euclid Public Schools, Homer, 
Guidance, Curriculum Bulletins 2 
Euclid, Ohio, 1956. Euclid 

These six manuals for me veloped 
secondary schools have been h the aid 
by a guidance committee wit ga They 
of the entire professional Sta rriculum 
are designed to be used as = specifi 
guides and are adjustable to th < They 
needs of individuals and me plan- 
are excellent examples of scho i 

ing on the local level. o nf each 
isted in the table of dela fe ance 
booklet are all of the suggeri ove ctl 
topics from seventh cere d ur broa 
grade. These topics fall into eae - 
categories—ceducational, pe "Sescriptive 
cial, and vocational. A more rare SEW 
term follows each topic. Belom f socid 
eral illustrations of topics in yéni 
area which are studied at n 3 
eighth, and ninth grade leve S'J- Teach- 
Seventh Grade: Parties, Poes in 
er Relationships, ag 
Groups, Why Parental Cotro `Jerstand- 

Eighth Grade: Dating, a Family: 
ing Others, Taking Part in Th izenshiP 

“Ninth Grade; School Citi sibility’ 
Social Skills, Family Respon f 

ating. a a 

Other specific topics are — P 
more advanced grades, and a stude! 
above are reconsidered as 
mature, 

As a prerequisite to the develi 
of these homeroom manuals, ined the 
of the Euclid staff have out ‘underly 
needs of pupils, the principles progra 
ing the general educationa Jirects t! 
and the philosophy which ducat i 
activities within each level of e juca- 

;duc® 

Oregon State Deparment Lae see 
tion, Group Guidance in Buildin 
ondary School, State Library 
Salem, Oregon, 1956. idan’ 


This collection of group r publit 
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T SCHOOLS ARE DOING IN DEVELOPING GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Soe gomeiapel through the co- 
public eat ier? department personnel, 
oe an oo administrators and teach- 
ea g ad vate students and faculty 
After ily the University of Oregon. 
Ae E had been tentatively 
rerin os ek was submitted to an 
co i. a her known for successful 
ait wns fe, particular area which the 
etn ace signed to cover. These teach- 
anit radi ee changes, additions, 
in the light N which seemed desirable 
mits wee lt experience. The 
iù handbol ia ised and published 
wanas is planned to be integrated 
Courses in Te of the various academic 
Each mak ae secondary curriculum. 
akes provision for student ex- 


Perienc 

areas: e in three important guidance 

tions, fe) adjustment to new situa- 
exploratory opportunities 


Which ¢ 
` cut across many subject-matter 


ines, ar 
common ad group approaches to 
May be arto problems. Some units 
Te-approa ee in the seventh grade and 
higher fen fom time to time at 
hi S. t m 

gher levels As hers are treated at 


he : 
our New owing topics are included: 
Ucation nvironment, Planning Your 
fectively W orking and Studying Ef- 
ing Your P loosing Your Career, Meet- 
ily, You ersonal Problems, Your Fam- 
i p, utlok on life, Using Your 
uarding labii, Becoming a Leader, 
Y our Health, and Guarding 
(Safety), 


State 
mon wean eg tment of Education, Com- 
wor ichm Virginia, Guidance Hand- 
oa revisions), Virginia, 1951 (With 


his 
Plan or handbook provides a general 
Ment e development and improve- 
thin lost omade guidance services 
al Stidance School systems. Suggestions 
dpe tocedur Practices and organization- 
req aie were collected from hun- 
nd Were si afori throughout the state 
an of the ee and edited by mem- 
i Regios nae Consultation Service 
e book] nal Directors of Guidance. 
“et offers not only a method 
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for effective utilization of facilities and 
personnel in the large school, but also 
a plan for surmounting the apparent 
limitations of the small one. 

There are two major divisions in the 
booklet. The first outlines the duties 
and responsibilities of administrators, 
counselors, teachers, pupils, parents 
and community members with respect 
to local guidance programs. The second 
discusses desirable aspects of the guid- 
ance program itself—orientation, in- 
dividual counseling, group guidance, 
placement services, follow-up studies, 
and evaluative procedures. Separate or- 
ganizational patterns for large and small 
school systems are presented. 

In the appendix are listed the county 
and state agencies which serve local 
guidance programs. A look at this list 
will outline for the reader a statewide 
guidance and counseling organization of 
unusual scope and facility. 

The Guidance Handbook is highly 
recommended for those who wish to 
stimulate organized guidance services in 
local school systems, for those who 
would make more efficient use of the 
various guidance tools and techniques, 
and for those who seek to establish bet- 
ter guidance and counseling services on 
the local and state levels. 


St. Paul Public Schools, Exploring 
the World of Work, Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number 55, St. Paul, Minnesota, 


1956, 32 pages. 
Prepared by a counselors’ committee 
for the St. Paul schools, this handbook 
is designed as a resource unit for pupil 
orientation to modern vocational oppor- 
tunities. Some of the principal objec- 
tives of the unit are: (1) to help pupils 
become familiar with themselves in the 
light of their own interests, aptitudes, 
and limitations, (2) to encourage stu- 
dent realization of the dignity of produc- 
tive labor, (3) to point out changing 
yocational opportunities and conditions, 
and (4) to further develop basic com- 
munication skills. Activities suggested 
are varied to stimulate a wide range of 
abilities and interests. Since the unit 
has been designed in part to lead stu- 
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dents into wiser planning of their sub- 
sequent educational preparation, it was 
developed originally for the ninth grade. 
It could be used to advantage, however, 
at any secondary grade level. 

In addition to the unit overview and 
its suggested activities, the booklet con- 
tains an excellent bibliography of voca- 
tional materials, a list of free or inex- 
pensive teaching aids, and some sound 
ideas for over-all planning of the unit. 
There is a sample program for a school- 
community night, a series of suggested 
helps for teachers, a list of facts which 
should be known about a local occupa- 
tional area, and a set of student self- 
analysis forms which may be reproduced 
and used by other school systems. 


Blanche B. Paulson, Talent Finding 
and Career Planning in Chicago Public 
Schools, Board of Education of the City 
ot Chicago, Illinois, 1950. 

This booklet is the second in a series 
published by the Department of Instruc- 
tion and Guidance to present principles 
and practices in the Chicago Public 
Schools curriculum. It illustrates the 
modern complexity of life and stresses 
the fact that vocational and educational 
choices of young people can no longer 
be left to chance. It describes Chicago’s 
twelve-year guidance program as being 
primarily geared to satisfy student curi- 


osity about self and to present avenues 
for self-fulfillment. 


There is a brief 


tional guidance 
men in the high 
each pupil studies himself to 


1s own vocational abilities and 
as they are inter 


He also is afforded 


course, 
discover 


specialist. 
The booklet i 


s concluded with 
description of th nelk 


e administrative pat- 


2. You and Your 


Job, Publicati 
Los. Angeles, California. REE No 
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ram. 
tern for the Chicago guidant Pioa si 
There is a bibliography of z i 
erences for students and teachers. 


Los Angeles City chiens A ae 
Your Course, Senior Editor, D lifornia, 
Number 581, Los Angeles, Ca 
1954, 241 pages. 


m ools, 

In the Los Angeles City Sal 
courses in vocational guidance i grades: 
presented to the ninth and tent n about 
In these courses students ea eg ai 
their own interests and apa ange of 
get a general picture of the the light 
occupations open to them en Com- 
of their individual characters thet 
pletion of the tenth grade ‘hic will 
with some basic concepts W: vation IP 
facilitate their effective pare 
later vocational guidance act signed 

Plotting Your Course is de B evious 
help seniors appraise these i theit 
school experiences and pve ee r 
capabilities mih eS PO n orde 
loyment and further trai e 
that it may accomplish this purpost ake 
handbook has been organize endiu™ 
available to the student a comia ate- 
of recent information contene cation” 
wide employment trends an She obje 
al opportunities. Specifical ik the pup” 
tives of the book are to he P tional im 
C1) discover his own vor ities ang 
terests, (2) determine his 03) ex Jor 
aptitudes in specific fields, at pee 
the fields of work and develop $ geci m 
for the dignity of labor, aa objek, 
upon an appropriate Lore with mf 
tive, (5) become acquain 


rogat pis 
tary obligations, (6) plan aq ser ri 
further education which "unites oW 
own capacities and oppor 


5 job, P” es 
C7) learn how to get the right races 
to hold it, and how to achie 
at it. 
This handbook, 


a 


m 
used with a J h, 
panion volume You and Pins 
serves to augment the work el i 
and other guidance person f pnvalu? its 
school systems. It provides stude 
occupational information 
and their parents. 


r jot 
pist 
. SC—469, Los Angeles City School 


Clubs In Junior High School 


By JAMES S. THISTLE 
Principal, Junior High School 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


UR JUNIOR HIGH school in 

Wellesley, Massachusetts, has 
Teet Ba forty clubs which 
Tis As aly a week during the regu- 
fog eis c y Our justification for giv- 
Lanta a place along side English and 
Suite aia Program of studies is based 
somelh n melanie that clubs have 
ls ob ae worthwhile to offer boys and 

Sh the adolescent age. 

iake il say that you shouldn't 
demand f in school unless there is a 
attitude ka it. Why not take the same 
mattes? Pos i English and mathe- 
English a us not organize a class in 
demand it mathematics until the pupils 
just as aian see what happens. It is 
in the oni À to place a club offering 
and art th culum as it is to put music 
expect bo R What right have we to 
school rs and girls of the junior high 
i Se to elect clubs unless provision 


IS made f 

or them it i 
r as -i 
egular s jects, it is for so-called 


Cl 
ubs Not Extracurricular 


It: ts p 
clubs tone time we stopped calling 
ticular — - They should be as cur- 
arts, Gin arts or household 
8 penning Provide learning situations 
nd in m as any in regular subjects, 
their 4 ZY Cases more so because of 

practicality, 

the Bek educators who believe that 
Clubs a a should initiate 
h Studies th only place in the program 
Sibilities | e names of a few club pos- 
Quic y » they would soon discover how 
For Seep ee would select them. 

_ ple, let them list such clubs as 


adio, > 
Athletic, Crafts, Photography, 
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Dramatics, Wrestling, in the program 
of studies and see what happens. There 
would certainly be a “demand” for 
them! Clubs have more exploratory and 
interest values than almost any other 
subject commonly found in the program 
of studies. But pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to know about them unless they 
are offered, and unless there is guidance 
in selecting them. 


Exploratory Nature of Clubs 


We suggest a philosophy of clubs 
which maintains that “interests” may be 
discovered and acquired by joining a 
club for which a youngster had no in- 
terest at the start. Naturally there can 
be no interest if he knows nothing about 
it. Therefore one of the main purposes 
of clubs is to discover interests. Surely 
a child doesn’t select Latin because he 
has an interest in it. By the same reason- 
ing why deny him a club opportunity 
until he develops an “interest” in it? 

A boy asked if he could join the 
Stamp Club. He said he knew nothing 
about stamps but would like to learn. 
He wondered if “you had to know about 
stamps in order to get into it.” He was 
permitted to join. There were enough 
stamp club members who did know 
something about stamps so that he 
learned from them wholly apart from 
any teacher-sponsor contribution. 

I recall a group of twenty pupils 
wanting to organize a certain club, but 
there was no teacher who knew much 
of anything about it. One teacher, how- 
ever, on hearing about it volunteered 
to sponsor the group provided it was 
understood by the club members that 
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she was there to learn. They welcomed 
her; she learned much about her new- 
found interest. She considered it a most 
valuable experience and in addition she 
had a “wonderful time”. 

We have had several members of 
the Radio Club become “ham” opera- 
tors, secure licenses, and given responsi- 
bilities in the town’s Civil Defense pro- 
gram as short wave operators. From the 
Model Boat Club we have had several 
boys win prizes in sailing their boats 
in the Boston Sailing Regatta. A girl 
became a librarian because of her ex- 
periences in the Library Club. Here the 
exploratory value of clubs was at work. 
A number of Dramatic Club members 
later on in life engaged not only in 


amateur productions, but I recall two 
who made Broadway. 


Procedure For Organizing 


Briefly, the procedure for organizing 
our club program each school year 
starts with a review of our general club 
philosophy at an early faculty meeting. 
Faculty members agree to write descrip- 
tive paragraphs of some club activity 
that they would be willing to sponsor. 
Pupils also send in suggestions as to 
what clubs they would like to see or- 
ganized. The two are then adjusted as 
much as possible so that teachers will 
not have to sponsor a club in which 
thev have no interest, 

The teachers descriptive paragraphs 
of clubs are mimeographed, and two 
periods of club guidance, a week apart, 
are held in the homerooms. The home 
room teachers read the c 


tions, explain them, 
the general informati 
meetings they prep 
club selections. The 
are then sent to the office and used as 
the basis for club formations. 

This year forty (40) 


lub descrip- 
and together with 
on given at faculty 
are the pupils for 
puvils’ choice slips 


clubs were 


A ing. Here 
formed and are now in full swing. | 
4 | 
is a list of our forty clubs: 


Boys’ Athletic 

Girls’ Athletic 

Biology 
Booklovers 
Cartooning 
Ceramics ; 
Chemocrats (Chemistry 
Copper Enameling 
Crafts (wood) j 
Crafts (plastics, metal) 
Dramatic (grade 7) | 
Dramatic (grade 7) 
Dramatic (grade 7) 
Dramatic (grade 8) 
Dramatic (grade 8) 
Dramatic (grade 9) 
French 
Gift = 
Needlecraft, Knitting 
Golf 
Indoor Games (grade 7) 
Indoor Games Cgrade 8) 
International Music _ i 
Girls’ Leaders (physica ) 
Mathematics 
Model Boat _ 
Obedience Dog Training 
Photography I 
Photography II 

rojectionists in 
Public Speaking and Debat! g 
Radio I 
Radio II 

Sports Fans (grade 7) 
Sports Fans (grade 7) 
Sports Fans (grade 8) 
Stamps 


Wee Scientists 40 
Wrestling 


j0 

Nine hundred seventy of Sa ch ; 
pupils selected a club. About pa club 
a study period instead. These ha ye 
will change at the end of the Te how 
Any pupils wishing to contin ject A 
ever, may do so; others may a s ae 
clubs. Thus the entire student erien? 
privileged to have new club exP 
for the second half year. 

As may be noted in the at ret oy 
many of the clubs seyplone ct th 
curriculum offerings. In 


vE 
list my 


CLUBS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


a be called the practical expression 

Si more formalized subject matter. 

— ibs are justified on the basis of 
wn contribution to the student. 


Motivation — Leadership 
teg mr of many worthwhile qual- 
$ rendi oare in clubs that are not 
dienom eveloped in the regular 
biaia eae k ag, hese are good man- 
others ele rr Deal play, respect for 

Ni » Sel-direction and self-discipline. 
thee ee and leadership are fur- 
pupil pia in the high degree of 
clubs, Al tee that takes place in 
merhbers T “4 have officers elected by 
a brief bee a Sessions are opened with 
t© conduct iC Sahai Members learn 
mentary ma wg meetings in a parlia- 
en p A Club programs are of- 
ers, and i y committees of the mem- 
and orderly ce committee reports 

Che tine op sini at the meetings. 
Periences ry ortunities for practical ex- 
tion, In = responsibility and co-opera- 
for leede there are many potentials 
that ari ship and individual initiative 
Creati ise out of the challenging and 

tve situations i 0] ivities 
in club activities. 


Club hig Adjustment 

to Meeting the are especially adapted 

adjustment 4 ne problems of adolescent 

life of the i new period in the school 

ÎS a time E d. The age of adolescence 

ergy and ren the youngster is full of 
“ vitality. This energy is na- 


ture 
S Speci 4 
Pecial gift to youth and must be 
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understood. It is the responsibility of 
school people to harness this energy, and 
to direct it into proper channels. School 
clubs provide the action-type activities 
that meet these growing needs. Indeed 
clubs have their basis in adolescent psy- 
chology and physiology in that they 
grow out of inherent needs and interests 
in the lives of youngsters at this time of 
life. 

Another reason for the adjustment 
and orientation value of clubs is that in 
club sessions boys and girls have a 
chance to see their instructors under 
less formal circumstances than usually 
exist in the regular classroom. 

Conversely, instructors have a similar 
opportunity to observe the pupil. In the 
club activity the child can relax more, 
he can meet his fellow students on a 
more social basis, and they can learn 
many things together in an atmosphere 
where marks and recitations are not ob- 
jectives of the learning process. 


Carry-Over 

From our experience with this type 
of club program we have no hesitation 
in saying that there is a very definite 
carry-over of club interest and club in- 
formation into after school hours and 
into later life. We have seen the club 
opportunities serve vocational, avoca- 
tional and leisure-time pursuits as well 
as bringing a little more joy and happi- 
ness into what could be for many, a 
routine, drab school experience. 
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Supervising the Teaching of 
Arithmetic 


By HERBERT T. OLANDER 
Professor, Elementary Education 


University 
CHOOL PERSONNEL engaged in 
supervising arithmetic instruc- 


tion, whether these individuals 
are generalists like elementary princi- 
pals or specialists such as arithmetic 
Supervisors, must be sensitive to and 
skilled in (1) general aspects of instruc- 
tion and leadership that apply to all 
learning areas and (2) specific prob- 
Jems that apply particularly to arith- 
metic, 

General aspects underlying the super- 
vision of any and all elementary school 
learning areas include such concerns as 
general aims of education; the group 
process, involving democracy in human 
relations and leadership in working 
with all of the types of people who have 
a stake in the educative process such as 
teachers, pupils, and parents; and, 
third, knowledge and skill in applying 
recognized principles of learning, In 
the present discussion no effort will be 
made to deal with the more general as- 
pects of supervision, Instead, some prob- 
lems that pertain particularly to arith- 
metic instruction will be discussed. 

What, then, are some of the ques- 
tions in the area of arithmetic that a 
Supervisor should study? 

l. Are the recognized goals of arith- 
metic instruction being realized? 

Whereas the traditional arithmetic 
teacher was absorbed with the mechan- 
ics of number manipulation, the modern 


of Pittsburgh 


as been 
one does not feel that her task h 


iti to 
a if, in addition 
adequately achieved if, in a ot have 
er 
numb 
a fundamental grasp of our 3 


system, a clear understandin 
metic concepts and the vanoun roug 
relationships involved, a umbels 
awareness of the social uses of “ati ar 
the ability to apply number ag 
tions to practical life situations, mbers: 
intense interest in the study of mu mong 
Probably most importen » paving 
these goals is that of the ie a a 
clear meanings. On the winds ; erviso" 
supervisor’s thinking during Sup uestio” 
visits everlasting should be the a on 
“Do children fundamentally» a the 
superficially, understand WPA nê 
teacher is attempting to teac ch pold 
first grade room five children, pa ent 
ing one of the five symbols a $ yont of 
3 + 2 = 5, were lined up o well 
the room by the teacher. One m as 
ask what single value is to be 8? 


p teach 
. such 
regards number meanings by 


teat f 
0 
e 
ji was 
ing tactics? This is a ee te an he 
time. This same teacher ma th 


symbols in question. She 
roughly pictures of dogs the 
board in the following mann 


X X X (dogs) 
X X (dogs) 


XXXXX (dogs) 
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a it is doubtful that this exercise 
sees anything toward clarifying the 
3 ae Actually, in 3 + 2 = 5 the 
ae e 2 become a part of the larger 
3 d “dl : = A aye above the 

ë : 
the 5 dines ogs are outside of 
k a ns grade room one youngster 
: Stee a trick that one could prove 
of alee, correct through the process 
answ. plication. In trying to check his 
er in the example 722 R2 

3) 2168 
“i laboring with 3 X ies +2 
plexe, cone further and further per- 
of Site ne wonders what his concept 
soe was and particularly his ap- 
the Saki of the relationships between 

aes ; numbers in the example. 
ealing a i grade room a teacher was 
esida à the concept “average.” First 
four pai the children added the cost of 
bought r of shoes which a mother had 
$3.00 her children, namely, $6.00, 
$16.70 ig and $3.75. This came to 
childrer, © the teacher’s question the 
ey ae called this the “sum.” 
items) E ivided by 4 (the number of 
mainin hee $4.17 with 2 cents re- 
the ‘oe obody had any idea what 
When th of this division represented. 
"average y were told that this was the 
to be litt T of the shoes” there seemed 
eft ane cast through the fog of 
doubt, w ing. Most of the pupils, no 
eure neal what to do with the 
other ag The teacher tried an- 
ast week ie On three different days 
ine for : she said, she spent on gaso- 
and $2 aa, automobile $3.20, $2.40, 
Hoy io i: This added up to $7.60. 
Rested di nd the average? A boy sug- 
items) ailing by 3 (the number of 
Ooked at. this was done. The teacher 
shaking h this manipulation and said, 
8 her head, “No, since there are 
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seven days in a week we had better 
divide by 7,” which they did. The chil- 
dren looked confused at this turn of 
events. In the first example the “average” 
was arrived at by dividing the sum by 
the number of items. In the last example 
the number of items was 3 but because 
there were 7 days in a week the divisor 
this time was made 7. What success the 
teacher has had since in establishing a 
fundamental grasp of “average” is not 
known to the writer. Surely the ap- 
proach she made was not a fruitful one. 
The writer is reminded of a colored 
porter on a southern railroad train be- 
ing asked by a northern gentleman 
“What is your average tip for this ser- 
vice?” “It's two dollars, boss,” he replied. 
When the gentleman concerned rather 
grudgingly relinquished the two dollars 
the porter replied “You is the fust pus- 
son who has come up to the average.” 

In another fourth grade room a 
teacher explained 1900 

—1758 


by saying “We borrow a 1 from the 10 
and give it to the 0 making it a 10.” 
Since there is nothing in the ten’s place 
from which to “borrow,” one can only 
conjecture what grasp of the number 
system and the application of this under- 
standing to the process of subtraction 
is being achieved in this classroom. 

2, Are the goals set for a particular 
school grade or for a particular group 


of children appropriate? 
A supervisor must familiarize him- 


self with the arithmetic goals or expec- 
tations that can probably be achieved 
by children at each advancing chrono- 
logical age or maturity level. Some of 
the data for this, such as the findings 
of the Committee of Seven that have dic- 
tated grade placement in innumerable 
courses of study and arithmetic texts 
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through the years, are being revised in 
the light of study of more recent arith- 
metic practices, such as the increased 
emphasis upon understanding on the 
part of the children that is now charac- 
terizing arithmetic instruction. 

An example of a goal is the attempt, 
so often made, to teach the concept 
“average” in the fourth grade, which 
has been alluded to here in a preceding 
paragraph. It is very questionable that 
ordinary children in that grade can 
achieve any real grasp of this term. 

In a second grade room the follow- 
ing table was on the blackboard: 


60 seconds = 1 minute 
60 minutes = 1 hour 
24 hours = 1 day 
7 days = 1 week 


Research does not indicate that a seven- 
year old child has any real grasp of the 
relationships implied in this list. For 
example, he has little appreciation of a 
second of time and much less of the 
fact that there are 60 such time inter- 
vals in a minute. Even the concept of 
a minute is probably beyond the ordin- 
ary second grader, 

In a fourth grade room a teacher was 
spending considerable time trying to 
familiarize the children with the terms 
“dividend,” “minuend,” and “subtra- 
hend,” These terms have little social 
value for children of this age and at- 
tempts to teach such terms at this level 
of maturity is one reason for many chil- 
dren’s dislike for arithmetic. 

3. Does the Supervisor have adequate 


knowledge and skill in arithmetic so 
that he in turn can 


quacies among teachers 
to help them? 

Tf a “Yes” can not be given to the 
question above it will be a case of the 
blind trying to lead the blind. On a 
mimeographed arithmetic exercise sheet 


recognize inade- 
and thus be able 
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d 
designed for the sixth grade ee 
the question “When you chage ee 
an improper fraction you multip y i had 
BI a and add -..._... ” One paR by 
inserted that 2 was to be ina ae 
3. Since there are 3 thirds in F 
obvious that in 2 there would be Aig 
or 6 thirds. In checking this ae 
paper the teacher counted his ie 
correct, making no attempt to stralg 
out the child's thinking. i] was 

In a fourth grade room a pup adet 
asked how he thought out he anne 
to “1/9 of 2702” He replied he ie 
9's are there in 270?” The ee $ 
cepted this. Apparently she a sion 
about the distinction between ŒV? 


aapa , part 

by measurement and anar b i 
H i i ¢ e 

tion. Clearly in this examp 5 ot 


Y 
being divided into 9 equal ae see 
the question is how large each p 


not how many 9’s are there in 270. 
In the example 
286 
x37 
said 


a pupil, in explaining his anise 
“8 X 3.” It is apparent that «step 
being taken 37 times and in Se ee 
in the solution 8 tens are be okt 
plied by 3 tens which would sign 
3 X 8. This may seem to be ee ox 
ficant point but to one trained hers 
understandings and helping Ot differ” 
attain such understandings the g here 
ence between 8 X 3 and 3 X né ve 
is most important. In the i addi”$ 
are finding the equivalent Ors 
eight 3’s; in the second, three teach 
In an eighth grade room amber’: 
was having the children round n ded: 
The number .734 was to be nr er? 
pupil said “.70.” the teacher eee 5 
was no difference between .7 the ‘a 
that adding 0’s to the right of t yh? 


z vone 
this case meant nothing. Any 


oe 
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ms Gine a of the significance of 

raja AN of course that .7 and 

once erent accuracies. The one 

a 3 is accurate to tenths and 

- o hundredths. 

üi oa e supervisor have a reason- 
good background in psychology, 


includi 
E a grasp of psychological 
achen, so that he can evaluate a 
rs technique i ; 
25 à j 
her the q and discuss with 


probable learnings that will or 


will not 
a result fr ; or tec. 
thesia, from use of her tech- 
Ilustr. i 
stratiy wei R 
ative of learning theories is one 


tha ; 
an ae bonds, in connection 
techniques, boone becomes an important 
wholes an o emphasizes 
Which = alt), in connection with 
Whole-part ee relationships, or 
pen terns take on significance. 
spend a ta the teacher seemed to 
dren ae deal of time having chil- 
tions, At kag their arithmetical solu- 
explain Ste blackboard a pupil would 
278 to the class by saying “4 

x4 


in po 
Nes 6 i 5 
S 24, put down 4 and carry 2; 


4 tir . 
Boal in arin oe” plus 2 is 38,” etc. The 
ation of rigs: is the elimin- 
one’s thinkin y verbalization in 
Creases ra Such verbalization de- 
tion snitcantly one’s speed of solu- 
ago in the field of the teach- 
ding teachers were cautioned 
: uch oral reading in class be- 
abits of verbalization which 


of eee many teachers are 
aging = ge same practice — 
metic it ig its of verbalization. In 
Correct gag that children 
i chers must hought processes, but 
"8 On these be careful when check- 

Nese that they do not tend to 
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fix unnecessary verbalizations which 
will slow up solutions. For example, in 
arriving at the answer to 7 a pupil 
44 

should think 11 without verbalizing “7 
plus + equals 11.” 

Again, if a pupil proves 7 is 13 by 

+6 

first counting 7 objects and then 6 more 
by continuing the counting from 8 
through 13 he is being encouraged to 
use counting as a procedure for adding. 
A better teaching method is to have the 
pupil first count 7 objects, then 6 ob- 
jects, then join the two groups and 
count the number in this total group 
from 1 through 13. 
5, What is the nature of the motiva- 
tion for learning? Is the learning func- 
tional? Are needs and interests of the 
children being considered? 

In one sixth grade room the pupils 
apparently needed practice in multiply- 
ing a fraction by a fraction. They were 
given the problem of two boys who had 
3 /5 of an acre of ground. They wished 
to plant 2/3 of this in corn. How much 
ground was being used for the corn? 
(This of course involved 2/3 X 3/5) 
It is unlikely that a farmer would be 
confronted with such a problem. These 
same boys, the pupils were told, went 
to a store and bought 3 /4 of a bushel 
of corn. They used 2 /3 of this amount. 
How much did they use? (They would 
not know it was 2/3 until they had fig- 
ured it out) Earlier in the school year 
the same teacher, in an effort to give 
practice and concrete experience with 
the addition of fractions, had brought 
three children to the front of the room, 
had had each of the three turn himself 
around by 1/4 of a revolution. How 
much had the three children turned al- 
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together? It is difficult to imagine a situ- 
ation where any person, child or adult, 
would ever be faced by a problem such 
as this in real life. In many school rooms 
we seem to have progressed very little 
beyond the far-fetched, unnatural, non- 
challenging types of problems that char- 
acterized the arithmetic instruction of 
yesteryear. 

A teacher in another school achieved 
success in interesting the children in 
arithmetic by applying it to the daily 
concerns of the children. For example, 
interest was instilled in decimal frac- 
tions by asking what was the changing 
batting average of a favorite home-run 
hitter in the local community. Or, what 
was the football passing average of a 
well-known quarterback on the local 
college team? Boys came back from mili- 
tary service in Korea to visit this popu- 
lar teacher and said “Didn't we have fun 
in arithmetic figuring out those baseball 
and football percentages?” 

6. What is the teacher doing to take 
account of individual differences in 
ability among her pupils? 

In a fourth grade room, chosen at 
random from the writer's files, the IQ’s 
of the pupils ranged from 87 to 126 
and the average arithmetic scores on a 
standardized test ranged from a grade 
score of 3.2 to 6.0. In a fifth grade class- 
room, similarly chosen, the IQ’s ranged 
from 71 to 138 and the arithmetic 
grade scores from 3.3 to 8.1. Such find- 
ings in schools are quite typical. 

The supervisor should determine 
what the teacher of children with such 
wide diversity in not only general learn- 
ing capacity but in arithmetic achieve- 
ment is doing to meet this situation. 
Unfortunately, generally the answer will 
be “very little.” Grouping of pupils with- 
in the class is one favorite device. As a 
rule, more grouping is practiced in Read- 
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e 
ing than Arithmetic (though ent 
same argument applies to Sainte 
and grouping is more widely o ediate 
in the primary than in the eo in 
grades. Too often, all of the chi «a 
a classroom are studying the ieh i 
signments in their textbooks, a differ 
course is absurd in view of pup! 
ences such as those given aboye. other 
7. Is arithmetic integrated wit pan 
types of learnings in the school ¢ 
lum? 5 the 

"Tn a second grade room ar idre 
morning NEWS period the and a 
were drawing a calendar accor i A 
set of directions containing ia ia 
as “Sunday is the first day of ch.’ P 
“There are five Sundays in Mo direc” 
the Reading work they had Su” Jot 
tions as “Draw a dozen eggs” 4” 
half of them brown.” wa! 

In a History class a statement eats 
made that a certain prince wr a de- 
old. In an effort to help the eig ee pe 
velop a better concept of this 48" „ge 
teacher had them compare actully 
with that of their fathers Cshe p ther 8 
didn’t choose the mother). “My o» 
46 years old,” “Mine is 42 year q to 

In a Geography class they 
determine from a map yiee i urg 
land was farther north than Pi ou the 
Pennsylvania. It was brought © 1A 
each degree of latitude pe g 
miles (this was related to 4 Ti T 
ing 360 degrees and so 3 roži a 
equals 25,200 miles, the apPP'c itze 
circumference of the earth). athe K 
land was 48 (degrees) X cone 280 
miles and Pittsburgh 40 X 7 

i he equator. aren Z 
~~ a Class the childr ait 
ured out how many calories a 
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ably ae is 1040. Since the boy prob- 
daily he e only about 2000 calories 
ofhi ad consumed more than half 
Si needs for breakfast alone. 
ea such as the following re- 
i oe for teaching arithmetic 
areas: “oy ion with other curriculum 
Biase fe! 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
as is Rice is about one-fifth as much 
States fe ly exported by the United 
hun del ties from twenty-five to one 
“average an per square mile,” or 
thirty esT ranges from twenty to 
aoe school provide the teacher 
extent ar ry of teaching aids? To what 
teacher rs how successfully does the 
lust Se these? 
abacus eae of such aids are an 
disks bal acg values pockets, fractional 
ing derce with a flannel board, measur- 
strips, m clocks, thermometers, film- 
Ti he pictures, etc. 
dences F pee teacher had many evi- 
trying to t er classroom that she was 
time, kg her children how to tell 
rawn on A aces of clocks had been 
hands set he blackboard. One had the 
Starts» -at 9:00 o'clock, “School 
ete, age soe 10:30 “Lunch Time,” 
faces of cl children constructed crude 
turned the T ks out of oak-tag paper and 
tated by Sage to various times dic- 
Velock “and € teacher, such as 7:00 
Was not a y oe o'clock. Yet there 
classroom! eal clock of any kind in the 
on a le teacher was carrying 
the roo of work on Telling Time. In 
hine m was an egg timer, sun dial 
se Water Glock hour a « bot 
© or drip clock ock, hour glass, a bot 
e teaching and other devices. 
S the ing aid that is often mis- 
“ntirely too arithmetic workbook. Often, 
: often, one can come into a 


classro 
m and find all of the children 
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working identically the same exercises 
in their workbook. All the children com- 
plete the exercises progressively through 
the book throughout the year at the 
same times. It would be difficult to find 
any teaching technique that illustrates 
more clearly a disregard by the teacher 
of individual learning difficulties and 
rates by the children than this one. 
Such a practice, without question, is a 
good example of the “busy work” in 
traditional schools which has so often 
and roundly been condemned. 

9. Is there evidence that arithmetic 
learning by the children is adequately 
and continuously being evaluated? Is 
the teacher making a practice of diag- 
nosing individual and group learning 
difficulties and the probable causes for 
these. 

This question complements the first 
one raised at the outset of this discus- 
sion, namely, whether proper arith- 
metic goals and objectives have been 
set. 
Much attention has been given by 
teachers to evaluating the products of 
learning; too little to the processes of 
learning. Much concern has been de- 
voted to measuring skill in number ma- 
nipulation; insufficient consideration 
has been given to understandings, in- 
terests, and ability to use numbers in 
practical life situations. Much time has 
been spent on pencil and paver tests; 
not enough has been devoted to observa- 
tion of puvil behavior, interest inven- 
tories, problem situation tests, and in- 
terviews. 

A county supervisor related how he 


had watched a eroun of five bovs in a 
rural school skillfully work problems, 
involving volumes of liauids and solids, 
which were being dictated by the teach- 
er. So he sent the bovs up on the road 
to a watering trough that could be clear- 
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ly seen from the classroom window. 
They were given a ruler and asked to 
determine the number of gallons of 
water in the trough. After the boys had 
reached their destination they could be 
clearly seen gesticulating and apparently 
arguing as to how to proceed with their 
task. After some time they returned to 
the classroom and admitted they had 
been unable to arrive at any solution of 
the problem. 

A supervisor needs to know not only 
what the outcomes from arithmetic in- 
struction should be but how can each 
of these best be evaluated. Effective in- 


struction is possible only if the prog- 
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P jencies 
ress by the pupils and their deficie 


are known. Is the teacher nee te 
these? If not, the supervisor Shon 3 
able to offer suggestions. The pee 
evaluating devices that are used vata: 
rooms originating either with the save 
er or the adminstration have a eis of 
directing influence upon the ee 
the instruction. Sometimes this in 
is a harmful one. . Jy nine 
In the preceding discussion aor ae 
questions that a supervisor of a have 
might and probably should et have 
been considered. Others coute more 
been added. It is hoped that pees 
important ones have been includ 
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What You Should Know 


About Sight 


PART I 


Seeing Is a Mental Process 


By ISRAEL DVORINE 
2328 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ee Learning of Skills 
I rapie of growing up; an 
ing in T an ever increas- 
stantly Jearni o knowledge and is con- 
are not E new skills. These skills 
hands and ior to performances by the 
‘yping. The tay such as writing and 
interpret a] aso include the ability to 
mitted to t] respond to impulses trans- 
by the fv aes nerve centers of the brain 
smel] den agg sight, hearing, taste, 
arising fro uch, as well as sensations 
Movement) m kinaesthesis ÇCmuscle 
and visceral equilibration Cbalance), 
ot all oe Cinternal organs). 
“qual amount he senses contribute an 
SPecific situati of information for any 
characterise ire If the object's chief 
activity of me Tes within the specialized 
& portion of on sense, then the great- 
Y the Disciat information is reported 
farning to see sense, For example, 
Hen print is a skill which 
2: ton proper visual per- 
Ing to read Braille de- 
ii, with the sense of 
arning ei patterns of raised 
of depends c] ne pronunciation of 
ee Caring, ete oe on a keen sense 
Ndary clas is other senses furnish 
farnin $ which help to reinforce 

8 of the skill, 


le 
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Fach of the senses thus sends to the 
brain its own specialized form of sen- 
sation. All of the sensations are grouped 
there into one unified brain pattern 
which the individual learns to associate 
with specific things. 

When he observes an unknown ob- 
first time, unless he can 
aroused sensations and in- 
in the light of his past ex- 
is unable to identify the 
object or understand its meaning. When 
he sees the object, touches it, listens to 
es or smells it—when all 
an inte- 


ject for the 
correlate the 
tegrate them 
perience, he 


its sound, tast 
of these sensations add up to 
of something within his 
he observed object be- 
and its meaning iden- 


grated whole 
experience—t 
comes recognized 
tified. 


For example, w 
a long, tubular creature, with diamond 


shaped designs on its back coiling on 
the ground and hears a rattling sound 
as it moves its tail back and forth, he 
immediately identifies the creature as 
a snake and responds to it with the 
proper motor action, depending on his 
xperience with this type of a situa- 


shen an individual sees 


past e 
tion. 


Cortical and Sub-cortical Levels 


To facilitate the smooth, rhythmic 
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activity of all the organs, the central 
nervous system of an individual func- 
tions on two levels, cortical and sub- 
cortical. To the higher centers of the 
brain are delegated the learning of new 
patterns of association, the learning of 
new skills and the acquisition of new 
information, in other words, everything 
that is new to the individual. When 
these brain patterns have been learned 
and integrated, when the new skills 
have been perfected, they are then 
shifted to the control of the lower corti- 
cal levels, which do not require the same 
degree of attention on the part of the in- 
dividual as do the higher centers, 
Lacing one’s shoe Strings, lifting food 
with a spoon, riding a bicycle, reading 
from left to right or from right to left, 
depending on the language that one is 
reading, are all performances resulting 
from direction of the lower cortical lev- 
els. These skills are performed smoother 
and more rhythmic than during the 
process of learning when they are under 
the control of the higher cortical levels, 
One needs merely recall the exper- 
ience of playing an instrument in pub- 
lic for the first time, or the reading of 
a manuscript before an audience for 
the first time, to establish the accuracy 
of the above Statement. In fact no mat- 
ter how well one has mastered a skill, 
when that skill is performed with the 
full consciousness of the individual 
(which is another Way of naming the 
higher cortical levels), the tense, spastic 
and unrhythmic movements are unlike 


the performance that one is accustomed 
to expect. 


Focus of Attention 
Sub-cortical level of performance js 
outside of the focus of attention. It js 
on its border-line, the zone of transition, 
ready to be shifted to the higher cen- 
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sol 
ters, if the need should suddenly vail 
This dual function is important a die 
for the intellectual ig soa devel 
individual, but for his physica ae. 
opment as well. For example, xe or to 
individual has learned to = these 
type well, his fingers a direc 
skills as a result of neha centers 
tion, while his higher cortica of itt 
are occupied with the qs a 
formation from the notes or T and 
printed page. Speed of agen 
successful achievement are ndencê 
proportional to the degree of we Jess- 
on the higher cortical copier ~ i 
er the dependence, the greate 
performance. , ike prain 
All the stimuli received by of atten” 
are not given the same male the fac 
tion at the same time. One 0 th, we 
tors which contributes to a aon s ijl is 
integrated performance of any abstract 
the ability of the organism S of 
from the constant flux or je a ‘stimu 
appropriate moment, only oe fore’ 
which need to be brought to attentio™” 
ground within the focus of d to the 
All other stimuli are a le refer 
background, either as a frame e reca™. 
ence or to store them for futur tion 
Thus, the awareness or pea of 
one’s environment and the anit i H 
an individual to his EEE PORRE ogie? 
pattern of organization. 
Operation is predicted on th d 
information which is receive ges: PE 
brain from the specialized Sithe" p 
fective or impaired senses lea com Jet? 
erroneous conclusions or to 1N jeanins? 
analysis and identification or 7 vritet’ 
i i It is the W ses 
and to faulty reactions. i the De 
purpose to describe one o a 4 
which plays a dominant role ' he 
velopment of the individual— 
of sight. 


sen’ 


ae 


Dr. Seuss 


3 a) 
HE ; f 

Pa am SEUSS GEISEL has a 

Edue message in this issue of 
lum Worke ation for teachers, curricu- 
The Cat ts, and textbook authors. His 
tional hn the Hat has been a sensa- 
aPpears airy in the textbook world. It 
More to o vs he will be having much 

€r in the near future. 


Dr. Seuss’s name has special meaning 
in homes, libraries, and schools. As a 
writer of humor for children, he is 
widely loved and read. 

Dr, Seuss’ contributions to education 
are highly appreciated by classroom 
teachers. Undoubtedly, he is blazing a 
new trail in education. It isn’t often 
that a highly respected writer of chil- 
dren’s books will bow to vocabulary 
control and other time-honored rules for 
textbook writing. 

Up to now, Bennett Cerf’s Random 
House (457 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York) has published 14 
books which Dr. Seuss has written and 


illustrated: 

And to think I Saw It on Mulberry 
Street 

The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins 

The King’s Stilts 

Horton Hatches the Egg 

McElligot’s Pool 

Thidwick: The Big-Hearted Moose 

Bartholomew and the Oobleck 

If I Ran the Zoo 

Scrambled Eggs Super! 

Horton Hears a W ho! 

On Beyond Zebra 

If 1 Ran the Circus 

The Cat in the Hat 

How the Grinch Stole Christmas 


CE. A. B.) 
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~ DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS þe 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jr., Book Review Editor 
School of Education, New York University 


FREUD, PsycHoaxarysis, CATHOLICISM, 
By Peter J, R. Dempsey, Chicago, Ill. Henry 
Regnery Company. 1957, $3.00. 


The author presents a clear 
treatment of a subject th 
been the object of controversy, As a rational 
scholar, he presents both sides of the argu- 
ment, weighs cach, and offers an evaluation 
that joins rather than separa 
science. After discussing the 
of psychology, the different approaches to it, 
Possibilities of unity and Perspective, the 
thor presents Freud's attitude tow 
In the fina] section, he tests the 
gives a consideration of the prob] 
chology and literature, 
teresting little volume. 


and lucid 
at has frequently 


tes religion and 
nature and scope 


au- 
ard religion, 
results and 
em of psy- 
This is a highly in- 
-—S. M. Amatora 


Inpivipvation, By 
Y. Pantheon Books, 


As its subtitle indicates, 
the depth psychology of Jung. The author 
succeeds remarkably in Presenting the ideas 
of the great Psychologist in a clear and un- 
derstandable way. Depth Psychology aims at 
a process of self-realization, whereby the 
forces of the conscious and unconscious life 
of the individual are adjusted so as to realize 
to the fullest the true life of the whole man, 


S. M. Amatora 


Josef Goldbrunner. 
Inc. 1956. $3.50, 


this is a study of 


A LITTLE LEARNING. By Walter Handren, 
S f Westminister, Maryland: Newman 
Press. 1956, Pp. vii + 216. $3.50, 


Deploring the futility of 
man, the author takes the 
from Pope’s Essay on Criticism. He endeavors 
to help the student find out what education 
really is and what it is that he is supposed to 
respond to, Deploring the fact that education 
is primarily concerned with the making of 
a complete man, yet, in our country, (de- 
plores the author) it seems to be used as a 
means to everything but that, this little vol- 


the half-cducated 
title of his book 


o first 
ume is divided into three sections: boa be a 
gives a survey of the entire ant pursue 
ground against which the nS the six 
his work; the second part pene are the 
essential areas of human life she De thir 
objectives of educational training; ote every" 
part attempts to apply to the concr ciples im 
day study activities the gencral pen e s 
culcated in the two preceding a ast only 
little volume is highly recommende parents, 
to students, but also to teachers, ibn gen- 
and to all those interested in educa 
cerally.—S. M. Amatora 
Jarold A 
Tue Parienr Speaks. By Har 3.50 
Abramson. N. Y. Vantage Press. 195 ibe wor 
This volume tells of an allergic you other- 
man troubled by a deep sees betwee? 
daughter relationship. The iyo ä per 
the physician and the patient cove from the 
iod of several years. Relevant po used t0 
recordings of these interviews eos author 
form the content of this book. mbellis™ 
docs not dramatize. He docs n rte OW? 
He simply lets the patient a ‘concise A 
interpolated remaks are brief and tor’ 


s. M. Ama 


ror 
FHAV 
PATTERNS OF ABNORMAL B 


ibby. Bost. 
Max L. Hutt and Robert G. Gibby 195! 


Inc. 
Massachusetts, Allyn and Bacon, 
$6.00, 4 book 
pe of tex e 
In contrast to the usual type iors jea 
in abnormal psychology, the au ma) 


e OE 
present volume attempt to present tyy javio 
findings in the whole arca of aa tha d e 
especially in those arcas of behav rial ís j 
fer from the normal. The mS S ieie 
sented in developmental saanen ami ad 
for a better understanding of ats o 
behavior in terms of E alae ony deve 
has gone before, accentuated by d rein 
ment of the human organism T Amatora 
by learning experiences.—S. M. 
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C-B Educational Films is pleased 
to announce the availability of 


=) Ly 
Sog 
(mf |=) 


New Developmental Reading Materials 


S of studies conducted 

= anford University and San 

alvin City College, new reading 

oe als have been developed for 
e teaching profession. 


vee instructional aids, are de- 
pee to increase concentration, 
; aprehension, retention and read- 
ing rates. 


iing ofa film series, entitled 
ii pops Reading, Teacher’s Manu- 
dat tudent Workbook, the mate- 
na, highly integrated. This in- 
ion reinforces the underlying 
ie of the materials, which is to 
crease the effective use of skills 


employed in the otal reading situa- 
tion, 


ee Phrasing—Phrasing in 
Si reading films is 
fa "a pa go nor arbitrary. It 
lae in ee meaningful word clus- 
By ci a dition to eye-span factors. 

is technique, students are en- 


C-B Educational Films + 690 Market Street + 


Please send a descriptive brochure about the new de 


ri 
als that are now available. 


couraged to group ideas as well as 
words into total meanings. 


Simulation of Normal Reading Situ- 
ations — Among the new techniques 
utilized is simulating, as closely as 
possible, the normal reading situa- 
tion and the printed page. The text 
appears in successively exposed 
phrases which remain in view until 
the screen is full. 


Reading Selections — The texts of 
both the films and of the Student 
Workbook present a variety of sub- 
jects among which interrelationships 
exist. Students are encouraged to 
discover these relationships to the 
end that comprehension will be en- 
hanced and the ability to seek out and 
relate significant information will be 
increased. 

These and other features of the 
materials are described in more de- 
tail in the brochure that has been pre- 
pared for teachers. A copy will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


yelopmental reading mate- 


Mame, Nath eee eee i 
ite: fi a ai, 


Address 


Co. a ee 
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Conflicts Can Be Solved 


By DR. ROBERT A. SKAIFE 
a Executive Secretary 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles 


HE K 

a OF citizen you are de- 

re Nei i a great extent the atti- 
schools. If vo “ii toward your public 
and you whe have children in school 
other school cipate in PTA activities ot 
ce oe -community programs, the 
readily pose good that you will not 
teaching Why E current methods of 
children's hy? Because you know your 
competent teachers to be well-trained, 
their abilit RON and you respect 
Proved to to use methods which have 
Were eee sound, If these teachers 
Zens tind tenn you and other citi- 
he Situation. ave taken steps to correct 

nat + 

a sala ~ you regard yourself as 
Oes not n of the schools in your town 
aean that you surrender your 


right 
to criticiz 
icize. Certainly there should 


e 
Man 
v sys 
down Ch for you to sit 
Point of h educators and express Your 


AS persons, Ih Knowing these teachers 
Pinions, » however, you respect their 
his 

mists ay on idyllic picture con- 
The s = Pati the situation which 
Seer aie fevers communities today. 
Met} he Gatos who approve in gen- 
it Nods of Ph ara of instruction, the 

i ching used, and the qual- 


The St 
er ructi a 
are i in the local schools. 
ers who are lukewarm in 


the schools. There are 
believe that the schools 
are inferior in quality, and a few among 
these who vigorously assail the schools 
for what they regard as shortcomings. 
Only a very small minority opposes pub- 


lic education in general. 

But this description is not unusual. 
It is desirable for progress in education 
that differences of opinion be expressed. 
It would be less nerve-wracking if the 
differences could be expressed calmly, 
but that is asking almost too much of 
ure. In any cases a certain 


amount of conflict is desirable. 
onflict in education 


Much of the ¢ 
today is an outgrowth of forces which 
collided years 880: There are many Ways 


to define the opposing sides, but it is 
nearly impossible to do so without of- 


fending individuals. Arbitrarily assign- 
individuals with many shades of 
r the other of two groups 
ia]. For purposes of simplicity 
gnizing the opposing elements, 
us use terms employed in 
the writings and speeches of many of 
today’s adverse critics of the schools. 
They describe the conflict as essentially 


one between the “scholars” and the 
» 


“educationists: 


Basical y, 
strongly t° ® relatively 


their approval of 
some people who 


e “scholar” group leans 
fixed program of 
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Studies with a highly selective content 
which it believes is best suited to “train 
the mind.” Some reflection of this pat- 
tern of thinking appears in the advo- 
cacy of the “Great Books.” Underlying 
much of this thinking is the assumption 
that any child, given sufficient time, 
can attain certain fixed standards of 
achievement. The stress is on the aca- 
demic subjects with other areas of learn- 
ing, such as vocational training, subor- 
dinated to the “fundamental purpose of 
intellectual discipline.” Activities which 
Promote social adjustment should be 
relegated to a secondary role of import- 
ance. One finds these 
great stress on 
education,’ 


advocates laying 
“fundamentals,” “basic 
"and “intellectual discipline.” 
The “educationist” 


group comprises 
mostly elementary 


and secondary teach- 
ers, professors of education in teachers’ 
colleges and departments of education 
in universities, Capitalizing on knowl- 
edge gained during this century through 
research on how children learn, educa- 
tionists take a broad view of the educa- 
tion process, Education involves not 
only intellectual growth but social, 
emotional and physical growth as well, 
Research findings show that children 
stow at different rates. Some are better 
able to do abstract thinking than others; 
some develop physically at faster rates 
than others; some mature socially and 
emotionally more rapidly than others. 
Because of these differences curriculum 
content should be selected with an in- 
dividual’s needs in mind; not all chil- 
dren should be having the same learning 
activities. The center of attention is the 
learner, and such expressions as “mean- 
ingful experiences” and “developmental 
tasks” reflect this point of view. 

This basic conflict between scholars 
and educationists has been intensified in 
recent years. Since most movements be- 


-ary 
gin with extremist groups, ee. 
or radical, educationists een m 
selves being attacked about a 
ago by professional propagano edit 
others who linked progressive ¢ rode 
with Communism and iin eer 
credit many of the leading se expose 
The profession's answer nah and (0 
the leaders among the manager: 
discredit exaggerated erg attacks 
most people disapproved of t 


, who 

rere an 
by extremists, there ~_ ee about 
sympathized with the charg “fills 


“watered down” a Many 
and fads” and “lack of stari oe 
of the individuals in he S ucationa 
moder: ondary 
secon 
practices in elementary a acne 
schools. The attack begun y be hear 
gave them an opportunity aking the 
nationally and now they are 
most of it. pica 
The core of this So ae 
by individuals associated | presic ent 
cil for Basic Education, ghe profe 
is Arthur E. Bestor, a aR a spect 
at the University of Illinois. % Associa” 
before the American aera 
tion in 1952, he charged S sch 3 
ty of instruction in the hig ‘aid the res 
seriously deteriorated and a a 
ponsibility for it on profess ae . 
tion and administrators of s¢ yritten tw 
that “opening gun” he has = aoe 
books and several magazine who ba 
pounding his views. onm aunt ir 
supported Professor ay 
clude Bernard Iddings Bell, 
Smith, Albert Lynd, Howard fessor 
Professor Harry J. Fuller, 
Harold Clapp. forti” 
This conflict has had some U! con 
nate consequences, In the heat a duct” 
tention, words like “scholar,” pai n 
tionist,” “pragmatist” and “intellec valf 
have been used so loosely and negati 


g had 


for years opposed 
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that ‘ 
of iio easily fall into the error 
posed to ied = educationists are 0p- 
arts mle scholarship or that liberal 
of “learnin “ee are averse to the concept 

In all Ra y doing.” 

scholarly me contention, however, the 
himself ee ae sometimes finds 
an tron mag the public's mind to 
Status of t eden comparison with the 
sor, Why ra liberal arts college profes- 
historian Sn the pronouncements of 
nesses of hee on the alleged weak- 
acceptance Pa education gain more 
Specialists i an the appraisals made by 
man with à Pati ae | education? A 
Flesch, ne egal background, Rudolf 
all for fe tat oversimplified cure- 
the findir ip learning to read, but 
Who see d of scholarly educa tionists 
reading ar devoted years of research to 
culty is oe The basic diffi 
Nate Felon ailure of people to discrim 
edge. It is eh general and expert knowl- 
ind peo Hine ig to say the least, to 
ments Ri e gullibly accepting the argu- 
udolf eh Bestor or the panaceas of a 
Ocal scl esch when conferences with 
hool officials and teachers might 


Clay; 
After ify possible misunderstandings- 
r all, citizens should be primarily 


co 
only fale with their own schoo 
them be to local teachers to con 
E efore making serious charges- 
Small a. more disturbing is the fact that 
aaa Snp igrementg— commits e 
sta ic education, for example— have 
h rted mostly in communities which 
inea a reputations for outstand- 
the is ools. It is hard’ to ger 
in su “as why splinter groups $ 
of a communities. Apparent a 
ment se offshoot groups dislike exper" 
o ation or change— for example, they 
eoe “tampering with the curricu- 
um.” This, of course, results from their 
alize that the curriculum is 


„eralize aS to 
pring up 
ly many 


failure to re 


continually changing. It has to if schools 


are to keep up with the times. Each 


community where splinter groups have 
been active is a case in itself and there- 
fore must be analyzed individually. 

In one community this past year a 
small group broke away from a local 
PTA and organized a citizens’ commit- 
tee for basic education. Charging that 
“We are paying top prices for a mediocre 
product,” the committee accused the 
local schools of watering down the cur- 
riculum and weakening academic sub- 
jects. One member of the committee 
charged that there was a Jack of basic 
education in the local schools because 
in recent national and state scholarship 
examinations surrounding communities 
had produced more finalists than had 
the local schools. 

When the charges hit the mews- 
papers, the school board invited the 
critics tO appear before it and discuss 
the complaints. The critics answered 
that a meeting with the board was un- 
necessary since the board had the facts 
or the means to secure them. It was 
true that the board had the facts, but 
the facts did not Jend support to the 
charges made by the critics. Had the 
conferred with school officials 
and with teacher committees working on 
relating tO the curriculum, 


they would Cassuming that they were 
sincere and fair-minded) have modified 
s. The school system had 


their opinion 
chievement test scores, and 


vere complimentary to the 
Follow-up records on high 
s well as numerous 


scholarship grants clearly showed that 
the local schools were doing a superior 
job. 

Two incidents show how the critics 
ed. A special school period during 


operat 
club and social activities were 


which 
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carried on was labeled a “frill” which 
took too much time away from the fun- 
damental subjects. School officials re- 
plied to this criticism by publishing a 
pie diagram with an accompanying arti- 
cle showing that a very small percentage 
of weekly time was given to club activi- 
ties. One of the critics, desiring to keep 
his identity unknown, prepared a ques- 
tionnaire and mailed it to teachers, Only 
a street address appeared on the en- 
closed envelope, Disregarding the fact 
that the local board is responsible for 
the school program, he conferred with 
no board member or other school offi- 
cial. Such an ethical procedure on his 
part would undoubtedly have bee 
barrassing since the questionnaire con- 
tained loaded questions designed to 
encourage teachers to criticize the school 
program and school officials as well as 
to air petty grievances which would un- 
doubtedly be publicized later, 

Like most school 
one died down w 
ated with the ] 
withdrew and e 


n em- 


controversies this 
hen individuals associ- 
ocal citizens’ council 


Xpressed their disillu- 
sionment with the movement. This dis- 


avowal of the council reduced its influ- 
ence considerably, 


Fortunately there 
munities, citizens w. 
interest in their 


are, in most com- 
ho take an active 
schools. They provide 
a degree of stability which acts as a 
safety valve whenever some emotionally 
riled individual “sounds off” in public 
about the alleged shortcomings of the 
schools, Nothing should be done to pre- 
vent an individual from expressing him- 
self vigorously if he is so inclined. He 
has every tight to do this. The burden 


of proof rests, on him, however, 
well org 


allow 
though 


and 
anized mature citizens will not 
emotional factors to outweigh 
tful consideration, During recent 


years experience shows that those com- 
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educational conflagrations erikindlat i 
a few people. Stability, ae pee 
portant. It is something which ce TA 
be created quickly. Instead 1 A A 
steadily and slowly over the yea 

community organizations play 
portant róle in helping schoo 


licies. 
: sisi chool po 
make wise decisions on s$ indet 


an im- 
] boards 


Since many communities ni = 
going rapid changes—in ane on 
rapid that it is difficult to k tbe made 
of them—gereater efforts oe tate 
to achieve a modicum of stabi i sud- 
areas where population Ei problems 
den, especially acute schoo Paral 
arise. Newly arrived oiue “back 
compare the schools bets take into 
home.” Oftentimes they fai 


79 com 
in the two € ss 
account the differences in tl have 


i com- 
munities having long a — 
mittees have been able to withs 


ay 
munities. The one they left an with 
been a long established en 
changes coming slowly. ‘on with 
express open dissatisfactio aom © 
new schools is hardly a an fa 

take. New citizens must 2 acei 
stand some of the roadblocks 


oy are 

ion if they 

ducation 1 ; 

the board of e elligently: 
d procedu" 
s sol 


the 


under 
by 


criticize its policies int 
What are some goo ee 
ri ing local pr 
follow in getting age 
p action 


. s 
any ¢l izen 
© b; 


es 
wed? 
tant 
In the first place, it E i 
recognize that it takes gt g i 
get problems of concern to tention © 
brought to the immediate ; ndershiP 


3 Take !¢ sk 
on. ta as 
the board of educati “tive group r 4 
4 £ 


i i r nt 
in forming a represe! red le 


ra 

someone who has demonst 44 
ship ability to do it. — with = 
orga (lis 

Second, do not opii U 
ers er 

idea that local board memb ember 


em 
igs Reve it 
interested in your problen ike yo! 


ade” 


; ple UKE je 
that they are working peo} pow 


dded resP™ 4s 


king on a y 
self who are taking he ve ic 


bilities as a service to t 


CONFLICTS CAN BE SOLVED 


board members they are under constant 
Seal from many individuals and 
sA fa a them with a “chip 
see a hier attitude actually cre- 
tory lia which postpones satisfac- 
can be an ns 7 problems. Much more 
PA a ml ished through a friendly 
sid foals (Sc that board members 
with your officials are just as concerned 
fone ofa as you are. Be will- 
i in = explanations from the 
aides. io eo a fairly complete 
proceeding, g the problems before 
tri arive at an agreement with 
take in orice am logical steps to 
problem ad pe co solved. If the 
tinla ants a demonstrated cur- 
the Board : ness, get assurances from 

hat immediate steps will be 
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taken to correct the deficiency. If it 
concerns a lack of needed funds for 
classrooms or for employing a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers, give the 
Board your support in getting appropri- 
ations for schools increased. Many 
problems can be solved if individuals 
and groups will work co-operatively with 
boards of education. 

Remember, too, that the organized 
teaching profession has an important 
partnership ròle in the educational pro- 
cess, Teachers’ associations throughout 
the United States are increasingly tak- 
ing a more active part in making the 
collective voice of the profession heard. 
Work with local teachers’ associations in 
plished what has to be done 


getting acom 
hools are to serve their 


if the public sc 
communities adequately. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


—— 


TE 
Misia a a In ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
` A e a Hubert H. Mills, and Harl 
This į ss. N. Y. Ronald Press. 1958. $5.75 
ar, Mha edition of the now popu- 
Widely aq ills-Douglass” text that has been 
those w Popea and as widely aclaimed by 
entary oe the major courses in ele- 
The volu: ducation and teacher education. 
th eo me is a comprehensive approach to 
Cation, rd and practice of elementary edu- 
Physical mphasis is on the child and on his 
lane eae social, and intellectual 
Browth to and the relation of these aspects 
ti TY sch education. The role of the ele- 
LON to th, nool teacher is assessed in rela- 
lems of p factors of growth and to the prob- 
Ba Pile tr and learning. The volume 
eles ely designed for use as a classroom 
S up-to-date, flexible, and sound in 


the Jin 
ight 
of tested research.—Paul Zankowich 


Tue PsycHoLoGY OF Carrers. By Don- 

ald E. Super. N. Y. Harpers. 1958. $5.75. 
Quantities of data have been collected dur- 
ing the past ten and more years on the nature 
of work and career patterns and their social 
implications. In this timely and comprehen- 
Donald Super considers the 


sive volume, 
re of work. He analyzes the reasons why 


occupations and he iden- 
face in entering and 


natu 
people seek certain 


tifies the problems they 
k situation. The whole 


adjusting to the wor 
s considered from the 


t of careers i 
economic, social, psychological and educa- 
tional points of view. The value and influ- 
ence of aptitude testing and of the vocational 
guidance process are treated in great detail. 


—William P. Sears 


concep 


Im provement 


° x 
of Instruction 


Honorable GEORGE M. LEADER 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


HAVE NO idea how many edu- 

cational conferences you and I 

have attended in our lifetimes. It 
would be pointless to count them. But 
today we are opening the Conference 
on Improvement of Instruction in 
Pennsylvania Schools; and | cannot 
help believing that of all the meetings, 
discussions, and conferences in 
total experience, none holds 
Promise of solid accomplishment than 
the one we now begin. This Confer- 
mere academic exer- 


300 of you—class- 
school administrators, 
college Presidents, elected public offi- 
editors, business executives, 
Many of you are members of the Com- 
missions on Public and Higher Edu- 


cation, or of the State Council of 


Education, But all of you have a com- 


mon purpose in coming here: you 
know that the quality of education in 
Pennsylvania schools must be im- 


proved. Because each of you j 
way distinguished for 
interest in educating o 


fo 


s in some 
your work and 


ter, you came here to contribute your 
ideas on how the Commonwealth 
should go about it, 


This Conference is timely. Educa- 
tion in the United States has needed a 
basic reappraisal since the end of World 
War II. The launching of the Russian 


* Governor Leader's challe: 
Conference on Improvement 
Overnor Leader Planned to 5 
Hon from the School of Educ 


nging address w 
of Instruction 
€ an educator, h 


1ary 
in Pennsylvania schools, Janu 


ation of the University 


is rea- 
Sputniks has proved to us mem 
appraisal can be delayed ng. E Conter 
This will be a ara ing S ei, 
ence. You are asked to i sited 
and recommend solutions to ec oe sal 
problems that range throughout Esta 
and complex structure of nae iit 
system, from kindergarten aia arë 
teachers’ colleges. Specifically, past 
asked to examine and Sg tla 
than fourteen major issues, ioe 8 mi 
with the teaching of makem foreign 
science, English, history, ag guid- 
languages, the identification “children: 
ance of mentally Superior through 
adult education, instruction ids 
newly-devised audio visual P this you 
school administration. All " vorkshop 
are asked to consider in = if hours: 
Sessions totalling nine and a ar ainei 
Do not be dismayed. The oT expect 
of Public Instruction pen 
you to arrive at conclusive, i alf. What 
answers in a mere day and a ha 


an 


re 
i: Whe 
is this: à 

it does want to know is ade must 
re 3 

must we begin? In what dir as pat 


education move if enna at 
of the Nation, is to respond to 
lenge of these critical times? ui 
We want to know what jew guide 
We want you to help set up worthwhile 
posts. There can be little stucation® 
action taken on any of these a or State 
problems—either at the na such 
level—until a representati Governar? 
fs Educ 


chak 


hink. 


P assioni of 
vas made at the opening session 


; š : degree 
aving received his Bachelors 
of Pennsylvania. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


a Saat oascSeoaia = 
} yours, voices its opinions and makes 
its recommendations. 

Dare 
ol, I can do no more than 
a the kind of action this Conference 
‘om Suggest. But I hope you will come 

7. i Rin vs z 
T: with ideas for increasing our leader- 

E at the State level. 

p i 7 $ 
Mie ia the Commonwealth's 
‘es Ibution to local school districts has 
Po almost exclusively financial. Its 

vg 3 A 
shes ss has, therefore, been more quant- 

atiy ak 
: than qualitative. Hardly ever has 

vent j . s 4 

quali tured boldly into the realm of 
I hn the classroom. 

n the role of bni y 
teal he ròle of builder, the Common- 
hi A acted with great effective- 

+ Yuring the past ten years we have 
gone into ‘ 
th 
st 


at is meee construction program 
ate in che a unequaled by any other 
school buildi nion. Fourteen hundred 

ing projects have either been 


Comp] 
et e af 4 
bieted, or are now under way, since 


1947 
cost th These projects will eventually 
than € taxpayers of Pennsylvania more 


come ‘Seen Sills The money will 
he State ley ra paid at the local and 
building — As a result of our school 
Sands of bate hundreds of thou- 
School in a a are now going to 
At least alca comfortable facilities. 

alf the cost of building these 


Schools ; 

s 

same tols borne by the State. By the 
ok ) 

Contrih ken, the Commonwealth has 


solidae substantial sums to the con- 
Nor, = of school districts into larger, 
so a aan administrative units. 
School dis x has trimmed the number 
iito tiie by more than 200. 
Eleven y years ago only one child in 
home _weeived transportation between 
thr oe school. Today one child in 
Two-thirds the familiar yellow buses- 
S paid f S of the cost of this program 
Within by the Commonwealth. 
"onweaty the past three years the Com- 


Ca 
Ith has set up hundreds of spe- 
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cial classes to educate those children 
who could not otherwise attend regular 
school because of a physical or mental 
handicap. And to maintain this import- 
ant—and long overdue—program, the 
last General Assembly appropriated 
more than $12 million. 

Teachers’ salaries have been raised to 
fairer levels. They are now set at a 
legal minimum of $3400 for the coming 
school year, and increase with seniority. 
To assist school districts in maintaining 
these salary levels, and to pay for the 
additional costs of instruction, the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated more than 
$524 million for the present biennium. 

All in all, therefore, the Common- 
wealth’s attitude toward the material 
needs of education has, in the vast 
majority of cases, been one of generosity 
and support. But while all of us, wheth- 
er at the State or local levels, have ex- 
erted ourselves to supply our children 
with good schools, better paid teachers, 
and the educational equipment good 
schools and teachers require, we have 
not done enough in improving the qual- 
ity of the education our children receive 
in those schools. 

Certainly, since the end of World 
War II the United States has risen to 
a position of world prominence unpar- 
alleled in history. But for every cham- 
pion there is a challenger. The events of 
the past few months have made it clear 
that the Soviet Union is a dangerous 
d capable challenger to America’s 
jd leadership. Awakened to the 
realities of this competition by 
of Russia's scientifc accomplish- 
an alarmed Nation has echoed 
with ringing demands for action in 
every part of our society—science, in- 
dustry, government, and most particu- 
larly, education. 

It is no longer news to any of us that 


an 
wor 
harsh 
proof 
ment, 
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Russia produces more scientists, more 
engineers, more linguists than we do. It 
is no longer news that their educational 
standards are, in many areas, far more 
rigorous, selective, and exacting than 
our own. It comes as no surprise, then, 
to learn that a Russian diplomat recent- 
ly told an American educator: 

“We are not going to fight a hot war 
with you. We are going to beat you in 
the classroom,” 

We have no desire to ape the Rus- 
sians. There are too many drawbacks to 
the Soviet approach. To mention just 
two of them: we have no wish to dic- 
tate the professional area in which each 
student must specialize; nor do we seek 
to indoctrinate our students with any 
sort of ideology. Yet we cannot escape 
the fact that the Soviet system, despite 
its drawbacks, gets results which chal- 
lenge America’s political and cultural 
security. The challenge must be met 
quickly and effectively, 

We would have real cause to worry 
if what I saw a few weeks ago on televi- 
Sion were typical of our educational sys- 
tem. A high school senior was asked by 
the interviewer to list his courses of 
study. He named music, physical edu- 
cation, and cooking. Then he added, 
“You see, I’ve already finished my re- 
quired courses,” i 

Oddly enough, that high school 
senior wanted to be an engineer, I'll be 
greatly surprised if he makes it. For- 
tunately, this is far from being a typical 
case, Nonetheless, it points up one area 
which I Particularly recommend to your 
attention, 

Im Speaking of the need for this 
Conference to 
problem of imp 
high school, 


can do the most immediate 
> accepting the fact that within 
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three years today's high school A 
will either be in college or at work. 
sylvania has some 
As you know, Pennsylvania cen, 
of the best high schools in the D — 
We also have some thet are Er S pak 
l was surprised to learn tha hod 
than eight hundred senior high nS i 
in the Commonwealth, cae Mid- 
third have been accredited by Soe 
dle Atlantic States Accrediting AS 
tion. aa Hat 
I was equally surprised ge 
State requirements for a — ‘es 
diploma are shockingly fem, ah of 
basic units in the last cane T anioni 
high school are required for a a nll 
two units of English, two unit a] educa- 
studies, and one unit of pee + which 
tion. The rest of the subjects T electe 
graduation credit is given can 
by the student. s dhë their 
All too many students 5 oid choose 
subjects as casually as they W arene AS 
their lunches in the Shook a a have 
a result, too many of our PA RET no 
studied no geometry or OEP Tanga 
physical sciences, no ae disin 
It would appear that the a talents 
terested student needs it a: th 
for winning a high school Aa ati 
ability to choose “snap cou The Ê 
certain amount of patience. . childre” 
dom of choice we allow ae plan is, 
under the cafeteria pager sel i 
I recognize, supposed to “bilitV: Bu 
reliance, maturity, ais matu : 
does it? Are 12 and a agen é ee 
enough to think of their ee att udy“ 
when they select their cours 
I wonder. ; high at 
I do know this: ne litte A 
diploma no longer has i A all reston 
prestige, it once had. We» jue only ” 
the diploma to its former vaduatiO? 
raising our standards for agen 
Perhaps we should give 


a 


ol 
he 


— 
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= to a system of State examina- 
his fe s I think it is rather obvious 
System is oo public high school 
First, ines ctually three schools in one. 
school “igs T the college preparatory 
our hi h 3 hich roughly a fourth of 
Second as hoo] students are enrolled. 
for chase here is the vocational school 
And ate want to learn a trade. 
ie teen r there is the general school 
about their rie have no clear-cut ideas 
school educ uture but do want a high 
The c ee ; 
two e requirements in the first 
tated by ate rather stringently dic- 
the first in ege admissions offices, in 
the trade Stane; and by industry and 
ut the D E EAE in the second. 
attending eee third of students now 
Category of a school fall into the third 
eel, NA ime education. It is here, 
uction és — level of high school in- 
s the weakest. 


do Y 
Not pretend an ex 
Education to be an expert on 
; 


think 


aPProa 
ac 
tion ; h to the field of general educa- 


Str 


improve the quality of in- 
5 i awarding the high school 
sen ie those students who 
i tions n y means of uniform ex- 
Stain Stat hat they measure up tO 
ask ate-wide standards. 
Whether ai now to examine thoroughly 
for g eee school students require, 
By more Sih good and the good of us 
i li find o and mathematics, more 
art, à ae more languages; in 
: a S strenuous path through 
Not y ntals of knowledge. 
n a eap. I think, that we are 
in po A co of our abilities. 
Enns ws of girls and boys now 


Ylvani i 
ania schools have been gift- 


haye p 
amin a 
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ed by God with superior minds. These 
people learn faster, their curiosity is 
keener, their thirst for knowledge is 
greater. 

We are unfair to them unless we give 
them the opportunity to develop and 
apply their talents fully. To regulate the 
speed of all education to the speed of 
the slowest ships in the convoy is to 
discriminate against ability, and to do so 
to the detriment of society and without 
corresponding benefit for the less gifted. 
We cannot water down education just 
for the sake of giving everyone equal 
treatment. Ideally, all we should do is 
give everyone as much education as he 
is capable of absorbing and using. 

It is obvious that we are not doing 
enough for children of high IQ. Far too 
often they move through school in an 
intellectual lock step with the less able. 

This is not only unfair, but it is 
downright wasteful. A child with an 
intelligence quotient of 150 who is de- 

rived of his opportunity to use every 
unit of it has been discriminated against 
just as surely as the child with an IQ 
of 50 who has no opportunity to learn 
to the full extent of his limited ability. 

We must measure equality in educa- 
tion in terms of opportunity, rather 
than uniformity. Until we reach the 
point when every child has the chance 
to make full use of his God-given tal- 
ents, we are failing in our duty. 

What America needs most is brain- 
power, and lots of it. We will develop 
it in exact ratio to our ability to recog- 
nize and train each child according to 
his capacity. 

Now all of us know that education 
depends basically upon successful com- 
munication between two people. One 


part of this couple is the student; the 


other is the teacher. 
We have been fortunate in Pennsyl- 
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vania that our teachers have been so 
good. For many years now they have 
been laboring diligently in the vineyards 
of education. Most of them have been 
—and are—dedicated, hard-working 
people whose contribution to the wel- 
fare of our communities has been insut- 
ficiently recognized. Only their sense of 
mission, their devotion to an often 
thankless job, have compensated them 
for low salaries and infrequent thanks. 

A common, but not necessarily ac- 
Curate, measure of the ability of teachers 
is the extent of their preparation. Using 
this yardstick, you may be surprised to 
learn that, of the 73,205 teachers in 
Pennsylvania schools more than a fourth 
do not have a bachelor’s degree. To be 
precise, the figure is 27.1 per cent. No 
one is more concerned 
the teachers themselves 
the fact remains: Only 
cent hold a bachelor 
The rest—563 
their doctorates, 


In the important subjects of mathe- 
matics, science and languages, we find 
that a good number of our teachers have 
already Spent twenty or more years in 
the classroom. In languages, the propor- 
tion is fifty per cent; in mathematics 
forty per cent; in physical sciences 
thirty-five per cent, The alarming thing 
about these figures is not the length of 
service of these teachers, most of whom 
are undoubtedly competent and dedi- 
cated people. The questions posed to us 
is this: Where will their replacements 
come from? 

Last year, for instance, Pennsyl- 
vania’s colleges graduated only 300 new 
Science teachers; and of these only 144 
went into Pennsylvania classrooms. In 
roughly the same proportion, only half 
of the 5,000 new teachers hired last 
year were freshly graduated from teach- 


about this than 
- Nevertheless, 
seventy-two per 
's degree or better. 
in all—have earned 
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ers’ colleges. The balance were ae 
from whatever sources we could fin ‘ 
These are matters for your conser 
ation. I strongly urge you to make ree 
ommendations for bolstering the ent 
teacher education program. 
One way to do it may be 
that teachers attend graduate iit 
Commonwealth expense. Another = 
be to raise certification regui iae 
and these, I have recently learne¢ a 
not been carefully reviewed for 
ears. av 
; So far, I have pointed out o a 
of the main problems in pama the 
education: the high school, p courses 
teacher shortage. There are, o equally 
many others, equally serious, 


to require 
courses at 


important. 

But I cannot support the 
everything is wrong with Fe t system 
education, or that our prese a ye" 
should be scrapped ee are 
placed with a brand new ayn how’ 
some people who feel that eae feel 
ever; just as there are some Sputnik 
that we are all gripped by ee really 
inspired hysteria, and that a> 
isn’t a thing wrong with oan i 
in this Commonwealth. The extre! 
somewhere in between these © 
viewpoints. card 

Certainly this Conference 
result of post-Sputnik hyste! eo 
sian earth satellites simply 4" 
Soviet progress in technol thing’ 
and indicated, among other praisê 
America’s need for a speedy sane has 
of her educational system. Sputn r 


alt 
theory tha 


„ania 
nnsylvan!’ 


on with 
lies 
me 


atize“ 


5 ields: 
ogica fi 


- your 
: ask Y 
simply made it easier for us tO A whi 
+e 1 
help and advice in finding 0 
needs to be done. this 


Yet I feel that a Conference of 
kind should have been called nee 
fore today. The last date of a revie™ ne 
the schoo] curriculum was in 1937 ê 


be 
of 
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aay been To so comprehensive an 
come a e this one to be. Per- 
uldne, dn't have been. Perhaps we 
But have been ready for it. 
ia ag we are ready for it, and 
as the beens ps yout recommendations 
quality E . our effort to upgrade the 
system, Sa ennsylyania’s educational 
We ees me make one thing clear: 
ileus sien he will not water down your 
complete p hea the interests of reaching 
you will tr poem The work sessions 
Pou io are designed to stimulate 
Vhen vee BA not to standardize it. 
Plent oes $ out your response sheets, 
: us your own individual view- 
Points, 
7 
we been É sked to make your 
Bateo aa in writing. The De- 
and pren will compile them by category 
l pare them for necessary action. 
cies lia as you know, three agen- 
to make c ‘ommonwealth empowered 
listers ok in school matters: the 
tate Co at of Public Instruction; the 
enera] uncil of Education; and the 
al Assembly. Advising them are 


is 
= is sion on Public Education; 
the Baas chee on Higher Education; 
the Core Curriculum Commission; and 
Matics ae on Science and Mathe- 
odies will b assured that each of these 
ullest iss be brought into action to the 
WI xtent possible. 

drafted your recommendations are re- 
Crence po the consensus of this Con- 
the res} they will be submitted first ta 
and th ponsible commission for review, 
Powered. to one of the instruments em- 

d to translate them into action. 
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1 think that your recommendations will 
be of four kinds: 

Phase One, those that the Depart- 
ment can put into effect for the school 
term beginning next September. 

Phase Two, those requiring the study, 
approval and action of the State Council 
of Education and implementation with- 
in a year or two. 

Phase Three, those affecting the 
standing laws of the Commonwealth 
and requiring action by the General 
Assembly. 

Phase Four, will include studies 
which will be conducted by various 
existing agencies, including our gradu- 
ate schools of education. 

Under the leadership of Doctor 
Boehm, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, you may be sure that no 
course of action will bog down. Nor will 
your contribution merely be filed in an 
oversized report that no one will bother 
to read. 

Let me emphasize once again that we 
intend to translate your recommenda- 
tions into action. What you decide here 
today will have a lasting effect on gen- 
erations of Pennsylvanians. I charge 
you, therefore, with the responsibility 
of directing the Commonwealth's first 
steps toward a new and better way of 
educating our youth. I charge you with 
the responsibility of telling the educa- 
tors, the lawmakers, and the people of 
Pennsylvania what they must do to im- 
prove our system of education. I charge 
you to be thoughtful, because so much 
depends upon your wisdom. And now it 
is time for all of us to go to work. 


The Hope Is In People 


By GLORIA DAPPER 
Director of Communications 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools 
New York 


HEN YOU FACE a crisis day 
after day and year after year, 
there's great danger of becom- 

ing tone deaf to the whole thing. Amer- 
ica went from years of blindness about 
her school Problems to a few 
dinning those problems 
housetop. Now, after the deafening roar 
of Sputnik and the more soothing sound 
of our own satellite zooming from Cape 
Canaveral, theres an eve n-money 
chance we might all go deaf, 

If all of this recent uproar about edu- 
cation had happened before the middle 
'40’s, the odds would be worse than 
even money. But the recent glorious his- 


tory of the individual getting together 
with his neighbors t 


lems is hewed out 
Citizen interest in sc 


years of 
from every 


hools—and a great 
stay. 

The history of citizen school improve- 

nd short. 


on their 
agendas. But everything went well for 
American education for a long time. Too 
well, maybe. We established the prin- 
ciple of educational Opportunity for all 
and then went ahead and did it. The 
first real setback for our schools went 
almost unnoticed except by the profes- 
sional educators. It came during the De- 
pression Years when there wasn’t 
enough money for everything and 
schools were among the first services to 
be cut. Those years were followed close- 


was 
ly by the War Years when w 
plenty of money but two on) building 
worked against education: a 1 efforts 
materials went to ardiei to fac- 
and (2) teachers went to war imonei 
tories where they could earn pee to the 
Many of them never returne | 
classroom. yan ended 
Before the Second World be a ooking 
there were a few men who g James 
ahead. Among them were + of Har- 
Bryant Conant, then presiden Mort © 
vard University, and Dr. Pat yerat 
Teachers College, Columbia ee for 
They foresaw the postwar pr ee rob- 
education and believed that a # wide 
lems, to be solved, would p e part 0 
cross-section of interest on E Larsen 
the public. They went to me ‘ested him 
president of TIME Inc. and 4 os 
if he would bring together a i jeld 
influential laymen to survey ordiner 
and see how they believed e on 
citizen can help improve wenn earnes 
That group went to wor Nationa 
in 1949 and called itself pr public 
Citizens Commission for handful o 
Schools. They discovered the re bell” 
communities where laymen W aA got 
ing solve education’s ing ae aid 
together case histories on a F 
it. They started a nationwi he Adve" 
ing campaign, conducted by neil 
tising Council, Inc., to ee ond the 
of the importance of its schools They 
necessity for interest in tem. a 
compiled, in the seven-year lifeti 
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the Commission, a set of working 
guides, which are booklets designed to 
r citizen interest without blueprint- 
8 the path education should take in 
any community. 
dhe pen of the Commission's 
tial offsho probably as at least a par- 
Conferen ot of it—the White House 
the wint aA Education took place in 
many = 1955. That, said a great 
interest. rg e, was the peak of citizen 
aymen $ Apri with two thousand 
ington to 1 educators meeting in Wash- 
and make Papae the school problems 
h ake suggestions for their solutions. 
and, te omilssions charter expired 
Vided ge of leaving a vacuum, it pro- 
take its he permanent organization to 
Zation Py | het permanent organi- 
or Better e National Citizens Council 
1956, r Schools, founded in January, 


ie purposes of the National Citi- 
ouncil are both broad and direct. 
ey are three: 
those To help arouse widespread in- 
ni in education throughout the 
ited States, 
inme to provide state and local school 
nelpf vement groups with information 
Se ul in the solution of their loca 
ool problems. 
respon To help other 
achie 'sibility for activity crea 
hat vement of the first two 
ne the Council can discover 4? 
W fields of action. 


groups assume 
ted by the 
goals sO 
d chart 


su © foundations pledged their a ; 

Pport: the Carnegie Corpo ae 
‘Und for the Advancement of E ws 
tion, and the Alfred P. Sloan. io ed 
tion, Since then, other foundations nh 
ined, as well as corporation® hel 
*ealize more and more clearly their 


st 5 
ake in education. 
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But what can never be shown on a 
financial sheet or even in a report of 
activities is the secret ingredient in any 
national voluntary group. That secret 
ingredient is people. In the past ten 
years, people have made the difference 
between good and bad schools in thou- 
sands of communities. They have pain- 
fully dug out the facts about the schools, 
including climbing through ramshackle 
schools to see if they could be brought 
up to par. They have hired baby-sitters 
for their own children while they sat 
with babies of parents who had gone to 
to the polls to vote for schools. They 
have run the risk of character assassina- 
tion by having the temerity to run 
against a political machine for school 
board office. They have lost business by 
holding out for what was right for ed- 
ucation in their communities. They've 
spent time and effort that could have 
been directed toward their families in 
order to get better education in their 
communities. 

The things that citizens’ committees 
are tackling coast to coast are as many as 
the problems of the schools themselves. 
Most of them, of course, start with the 
tangible. When your children go to 
school half-days, that’s something tan- 
gible and you can see it. That's a place 
to begin. When new teachers won't 
come to your community because the 
pay’ is low and the housing is high, 
that’s something to get your teeth into. 
So buildings and salaries are two jump- 
ing-off places for citizen’s committees. 

Even on those tangible items, how- 
ever, the effective ones follow three 
golden rules very closely. Those are the 
three common denominators that the 
Council has found to be present in all 
effective citizen’s groups a 

1? oh the entre: a 

nunity, re- 
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flecting all parts of it and alll 
viewpoints. . 

2) They begin with the facts and 
base all their recommendations 
on a continuing study of all 
available, relevant facts, leaving 
their unground axes at home. 

3) They are independent in 
thought and action, but they es- 
tablish and maintain a` co- 
operative working relationship 
with the legally established au- 
thorities. 

In the nearly 15,000 citizens’ com- 
mittees at work today (besides some 40 
state committees), the failures can prob- 
ably be traced to a violation of at least 
one of those three rules. With all three, 
a committee is almost bound to be effec- 
tive. 

By the time the Russians started for 
the moon last October, citizens’ groups 
Were coping with the quantitative prob- 
lems and were already deep into the 
qualitative. About a year before that, a 
wave of questioning had started across 
the Country. Tt was a healthy wave and 
Was not patterned after the battles of 
the early ’50’g when everybody yy: 
ing to blame everybody 
schools’ difficulties, 
tions were coming 
wanted to know— for sure—if their 
children were Setting the best possible 
education, And so, community by com- 
munity, they started to dig into the 
quicksand of quality, 

Without minimizing the difficulties, 
it’s possible 
that these Stoups had and are having 
today. Let me give you : 

—In Corning, New York, a commit- 

tee of six people took a look at thcir 
own school Problems and then 
looked around at the whole area, 

heir own would be simple to 
solve, but how about the 70 little 
one-room schools 


S try- 
else for the 
These new ques- 
from adults who 


all around the 


: ork. expanded 
city? They set to work, expand 
e xa ; > organ- 
their committee to ninety, i0! P e 
ized a new school district = i 
R j 'hools, 
whole area, and built the sc f 
s, and transported 
got the teachers, and tra a 
je ay atter 
the children. Result: a bette 
cation for shole district. 
cation for the w Florida, there 
—In Volusia County, orida eae 
will be a new community are 
em Se s next 
college opening its doors em 
tember because a — her it 
, corked for it. 
tee went out and wor ker aan 
—Westport, Connecticut, tae 
: ‘education a help 
gave the board of educa ee ats 
ing hand this fall by iene just 
in a series of open ma £6 
what they wanted the sc er on 
F tm . “ e y 
accomplish. Their ag the 
School Aims” will be cage te 
board as guide lines in pk 
the curriculum. so ynmotteut 
—Nearby Greenwich, 4 fall by 
got its needed teachers las sing bu- 
having a PTA act asa han a 
š = nh a tes 
reau and finding the Pom they 
houses to buy or rent thi 
could afford. re phave Oe 
—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is =a math 
* ccient a 
fray concerning apna a i the 
because, for some stim ee with 
citizens have been wor ah best 
the school board to ae to 
possible curriculum me of a 
; entis 
bring out the full pote 
the students. ; 
rida, a 
—In St. Petersburg, Floride business 
A ader a bush. 
from a first-grader to aith their 
: y 
executive can get help n's com- 
reading because a niue ` Jini 
mittee organized a reading 
for all ages. 


citizen’ 


- of 

y reds 0 
hundre! 

of schoo 


reaking 
They 
to 


These are just a few : 7 
examples of citizens working ie 
problems at a time of record- 
enrollments and national am A 
are at work from the national le 
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is villages and out in rural territory. 
i compe: they are facing are na- 
different a. of course, but they take on 

aces when they walk the local 
streets, j 


dhi are probably seven major areas 
h need immediate and drastic atten- 


tion, 

First, we need a definition of the 
ioe of our schools. Now that we have 
a) he goal of universal education 
defin bs a the high school years, we must 
accom te what we want our schools to 
place eae More than that, we must 
make Shee = those goals so that we 
to the fore We are giving first attention 

most goal 


inne we must define quality and 
enough ee first-rate schools. Good 
it ever w n't good enough anymore—if 
is dieta There are hopeful signs in 
at work sin es Conant is once again 
dor to ‘Gen, his retirement as ambassa- 
Ucting a at This time he is con- 
can high hi o-year study of the Ameri- 
a good ed chool to see what makes for 
Valuable ie a His findings will be 
Problem ; o citizens working on this 
"Ey, at in their own community. 

thinking toe must encourage creative 
tere has solve our financial problems. 
able for awe been enough money avail- 
Country “ty in many decades in this 
Cre is ` though economists tell us 
Ever bef, morg disposable income than 
zation, S re in the history of any civili- 
to the ie methods must be brought 
e which will make available a 


small proportion of our gross national 
product for education. 

Fourth, we must staff our schools 
with the best possible teachers. This is 
partially tied in with money, but not 
entirely. Experimentation is needed in 
this area, too, if we are to increase the 
productivity of our teachers through 
more effective use of teaching aids, both 
human and mechanical. 

Fifth, we must increase the efficiency 
in school management. As a first step, 
we should encourage our best people to 
run for school board office. And leading 
citizens must be ready to give up their 
time to work on the state and national 
level, where crucial decisions are made. 

Sixth, we must build classrooms that 
meet the needs of the curriculum. This 
can be done, with more experimenting, 
within the pocketbook of a community. 

Seventh, we must develop the kind of 
will we have to defend ourselves. We 
must be willing to pay the cost—not 
only in money—for education that we 
are now willing to spend for defense. 

That, briefly, is how we got here and 
what's ahead. Today, thanks in large 
measure to the Russians, we have cut 
in new interest in education. People are 
illing to assume their historical 
for education than ever 
tizens’ committees work- 
ing together with educators on problems 
we all agree are local ones with national 
implications, we can scarcely fail. 

As Walter Lippmann said several 
“Tg we fail, we may never 


more W 
responsibility 
before. With ci 


years ago, il 
have a second chance. 


Sputnick and the Three R’s 


By SILVY KRAUS 
Head, English Department, South Eugene High School 
And 


Assistant Professor, 


University of Oregon, 


Eugene, Oregon 


ee OULDN'T IT BE funny if 

the Democrats came back in 

just as the world went out?” 
quipped Bob Hope on television the 
other night. Such humorous reactions to 
the threat to world peace suggested by 
Russia’s launching of earth-circling sat- 
ellites complete the gamut of reactions 
evidenced by Americans since this his- 
toric event: amazement, hysteria, indig- 
nation, resolution, and now humor. 
Humor is always a healthy sign; it 
means that the organism has recovered 


perspective and is able to plan its fu- 
ture. 


Sputnik and High School Education 
Nowhere is a sane 
more than in the 
curricula which y 
tists and world 
survival. For a q 
and laymen have 
ment in high sch 
sponsible person 
the superior or fo 
ual child is inse 
cal, emotional, 
has been urge 
between 


perspective needed 
planning of secondary 
vill produce the scien- 
citizens necessary for 
ecade many educators 
pleaded for improve- 
ool education. No re- 
wants to educate only 
rgets that the intellect- 
parable from the physi- 
and social child. What 
d is a better balance 
required general education 
Courses (science, mathematics, English, 
foreign languages, history, music, art) 
and the multitudinous clubs, commit- 
tees, drives, and other extra-curricular 
activities for which some high schools 
seem to exist, Perhaps Sputnik I and II 


. t 
shmen 
will speed the day when agomph eF 
in the classroom is as impot alll i 
complishment on the casio) ae 
the number of committees wh! 
dent has served. 


rts 
Sputnik and the Language Ar 


ag in 
r arning our Jag 
Early hysteria concerning 


zas tate 
the race into space showed esi die 
fecting adversely all secon m themat- 
subjects except science and n ein the 
ics. Of course, any o detri- 
teaching of language would tics, but 
mental to science and ee oad with 
this many do not understan r axiety $ 
some justification. In — ` gcientifi 
improve the teaching of gen peen 
disciplines, some citizens i 
heard to exclaim, “If it’s 5° nd mat 
that our children take senn glish pe 
ematics, why not drop some d 
quirements?” 


Importance of Langua, 


There are many reas 


a 

uage ° 
fective teaching of the Jang vending 
(critical thinking, listening» sary to 


; s: 
speaking, and writing) 1s nece 
all learning. 

1 Words are symbols 
without an ability to 
words, psychologists 
cannot manipulate A Englis 
concerning reality. T orks 
classroom should be a Y rien” 
in which occur rich e*P 


of reality? 
«ola 
ipu 

manip <i 
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with words. It is in the English 
classroom that students consider 
the ideas of others in their own 
ire is in the English class- 
n> ‘ pn students search for the 
i i. h which to express their 
eas. Furthermore, a search 
he the history of “svorld-words” 
n meag Ten Ceres, mercurial 
i ercury, tantalize from 
oan =" ete the realization 
el Ww ord mile came into our 
a. i. hse the Roman con- 
oS FG aul and Britain about 
fete ta Mi the realization that vo- 
j ame and grammar change as 
Net ig a language for com- 
one ra ion (gossip—formerly a 
PaSa the verb to help— 
ta its help, haelp, holpen); 
ance on of the emotional 
olen < nieh words may carry 
7 i you are obstinate; he 
pel tae ed) give students a 
i ten wonder of and a desire 
wees the intricacies of this 
heat Foe C. C. Fries 
a anae many years ago that 
ihe pees difference between 
Be — of the educated and 
xpath ducated was the latter's 
os y of words and, con- 
Sania of ideas. 
oie and reading are the 
fence which we obtain all in- 
Spe Da and knowledge. 
skill “i and writing are the 
all ws ya we communicate 
he ek es, ideas, and emotions. 
Tae abiiy ink xen ee 
amn to use ideas for effective 
The Meatia 
arias aie of literature not only 
Which +, eas and the words by 
tides th ese are expressed but €x- 
e students to the human- 


izing of the great thoughts of the 
Western world. 


Effective Teaching Necessary 


Yet there is another side to our story. 
There is a second answer to our layman’s 
question, “Why can’t our children take 
science and mathematics instead of 
English?” The honest answer sometimes 
would be, “Considering what they are 
receiving in language classes, they could 
drop the class with little loss.” Classes 
in which the teacher experiences all the 
activity while her students wait passively 
for the bell, classes in which are dis- 


sected books which few but the teacher 
in which 


can understand and enjoy, 
writing and speaking are assigned but 
not taught, in which the generalizations 
of grammar without understanding are 
“earned” until the next test, and classes 
in which the same work is required of 
all students, regardless of individual dif- 
ferences, could well be eliminated with 


little loss to students. 


Toward the Improvement 
of Language Teaching 


It has long been necessary to improve 
language training for democracy’s chil- 
dren. Now it is imperative, lest a sub- 
ject necessary to the proper training of 
scientists and world citizens become im- 


potent. 

What is to be don 

the following suggestions: — 

1 Consult with committees of lay- 
men in developing objectives for 
the language arts program in the 
secondary schools. The recently 
published Connecticut study of 
its public schools emphasizes the 
lack of clearly defined goals. Such 
a study would, I believe, demon- 
strate the essential soundness of 


lay opinion. 


e? Let us consider 
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Identify promising young people 
early in their college carreers. 
Teachers of lower division 
courses in subject matter areas 
must accept this responsibility. 
Identification, however, is not 
enough. Once a prospective 
teacher has been identified, he 
should be interviewed by a com- 
mittee composed of his major 
and /or minor field, and the di- 
rector of student teaching experi- 
ences. Such screening would 
isolate the major causes of teach- 
ing failures, personality and emo- 
tional problems, before the young 
person has spent time and money 
Preparing for a career in which 
his chances for Success are slight. 
It is a truism that “Not all good 
people make good teachers,” 
Improve teacher-education pro- 
grams by stressing content and 
general education courses. The 
English major should, of course, 
take the specialized Chaucer and 
Shakespeare courses, but he also 
needs classes in advanced exposi- 
tory writing, philosophy, history, 
the “classics” Ceven if he must 
read them in translation). a for- 
eign language, adolescent litera- 
ture, the history of the English 
language, and music and art ap- 
preciation. A successful teacher 
must know so much more than 
the facts mentioned in her sylla- 
bus. 

In his preface to the Faerie 
Queene Spenser asserts that men 
learn by “example” rather than 
by “precept.” Instructors of 
courses for English majors should 
ponder the truth in this state- 
ment in relation to their teach- 
ing methods and should present 


these courses in the manner Ao 
favorable to human learning, the 
very methods which these Pag 
lish majors must use to effect any 
i in younger students. 
learning in younger ae 
Too many young people on 
after a harrowing first Sal 
teaching, “Why didn't soin s 
show me how to organan 
present my knowledge: se 
could do was lecture and ¢ 
oetry!” st 
Methods courses should one 
that—demonstrate the Oe ak 
tion and presentation of m 
learned in content myn a 
successfully use materia pr 
in an Introduction to Se 
lish language course, SM in 
teachers must have Pree tivities 
the organization of ees » of 
through which young ae what 
varying abilities may A words 
language is, where ou ] power 
come from, the emotiona 
of words, the basic ne a5- 
English, and the E tes Jan- 
cinating things conati dent 
guage which interest S$ 
when well presented. 2 afford 
Methods courses should 4 ae" 
rs practic 
prospective teachers H 2 
the presentation © h. Dew 
which they will soon teac sie ac 
onstrating to their alae’ suc 
tual methods of teaching aih, 
things as David pcr oe en” 
“Molly Morgan”, poems © a uses 
ture for eighth graders, the niza 
of the comma, and the orga rit 
tion of material for oral and nel” 
ten presentation is proving 
ful in many methods courses: sae 
Student teachers must be €? t 
fully guided. They are not T 
stitute teachers, sent to lessen 


terns 
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labors of the supervising teacher 
by immediately assuming respon- 
sibility for the class. Neither are 
they clerks, doomed to sit con- 
Stantly in the rear of the room, 
grading papers. 
School districts should enable ex- 
perienced teachers to take “re- 
fresher” courses for professional 
and/or university credit during 
the school year. 
School districts should frequently 
plan summer workshops and pay 
the expenses of those who wish 
to attend. 
The community should continue 
to improve teachers’ salaries, and, 
equally important, increase the 
Prestige of public school teaching. 
hat such prestige is now at a 
low ebb, particularly among 
language arts teachers, may par- 
tially explain the fact that the 
number of young people prepar- 
ing to teach English decreased 
44.7% between 1950 and 
1956, Also, poor preparation and 
ineffective methods often force 
English teachers to face sullen, 
rebellious pupils five periods 
each day. When changing jobs, 
English majors will frequently 
ask to teach in a field for which 
they have less preparation. “Any- 
thing,” said one, “to escape teach- 
ing a requirement they hate!” 
Young people beginning 4 
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teaching career often express 
their intention of returning to 
college after a few years to pro- 
cure a Ph.D. and to teach in col- 
lege. It is not the money that 
tempts them, for the public 
schools’ salary schedules are us- 
ually better than the colleges’. It 
is the prestige attached to college 
teaching which lures these young 
people. 

The prestige accorded high 
school teaching could be greatly 
enhanced if teachers were used 
primarily for that for which they 
were trained, instructors of 
young people. However, if teach- 
ers must spend every spare 
moment patrolling halls, sponsor- 
ing clubs, working at athletic 
contests, chaperoning dances, and 
riding buses to school-sponsored 
activities, mediocrity in the class- 
room is inevitable. 

To become an effective tool of 
thought an d communication, 
language arts must be well 
taught. Language teaching was 
weighed and found wanting in 
the 1930's; we dare not let this 
to happen again, not because of 
any vested interest, but because 
we know that we have a commod- 
ity which, if well presented, can 
produce not only scientists, but 
world citizens as well. 


What Do Parents Say About 
Experimentation i Our Schools: | 


By JOSEPH C. 


JURJEVICH, JR. 


Associate Professor of Education 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


OW MANY of us are interested 
in seeking ways of bettering 
the educational experiences of 

our youngsters? How many times do you 
Suppose teachers have heard other 
schoolmen say, “We have to take it easy 
if we want to change the school’s course 
of study in this community— they won't 
stand for it”? Lets look at this state- 
ment, To be sure, there’s nothing wrong 
with “taking it easy” in making changes 
it the saying doesn’t mean remaining 
Static. We do need a better definition of 
the “they” referred to above and of 
“their” attitude toward change. How do 
we know what the people of a commu- 
nity think of their schools and of at- 
tempts to change the Course of study in 
the light of demonstrated need? How do 
we find out? It is with some of these 
questions in mind that the author un- 
dertakes the writing of this article, 
One can readily assume that only 
rarely do we achieve a consensus in 
human understandings, especially when 
we are considering changing or modify- 
ing the course of study in a school. All 
citizens of a community should be in- 
terested in their schools. However, it is 
imperative that educators learn what 
the citizens who are most directly con- 
cerned with a school’s curriculum—the 
parents of those students who are es 
volved in experimental programs—think 


of such programs. The per pe 
Opportunity to find out w pa change 
these citizens do think of suc 


-vative, smal 
Not long ago a ee in 

i ; omm : 
business, agricultural cor hensive 


the Midwest undertook a est “ourtict” 

study of its entire public scho resulting 
lum. The greatest changes the junio! 
from this study were made me re expt 
high school. These schools we ight, 27 
ed to include grades seven, i cone 
nine, whereas they had op? eight. 
sisted only of grades seven arm ar 
The social studies and ee pega? 
classes in the junior high E gr a core 
working in the framewor + was m “i 
curriculum concept. An effor the 50° 
to correlate and integrate das ™ 
studies and language arts an ib 
of the other subject areas as 
Teachers were encouraged | ues: 
ment with methods and technid 
students whose parents wee 
determine their thinking abou 
at curricular change ampi 
these junior high school ae : 
and language arts core clas years ° 
students had one, two, or three Approx 
the junior high core program. APE reo 
mately 75 percent of them h ith the 
years of experimental study W 
same teacher, iga 

The schools have a moral g fr 

tion to keep the citizenry informe ‘this 
asmuch as possible, planning 1” 
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stud ie? 
These 


r had the 


WHAT DO PARENTS SAY ABOUT EXPERIMENTATION? 


com i 
yee curriculum study in- 
a Eia a ministration, the faculty, 
aties EA E e Teachers’ 
B Aea me in each of the schools 
odically cit aren problems, and peri- 
for the pur ge meetings were held 
information r of exchanging views and 
me a ndividual teachers sent 
undertakin ae permission for 
parture Pi which were a radical de- 
dures, * Alas usual classroom proce- 
volunteered a parents sometimes 
or student Pi furnish transportation 

E Sg and field trips. 

Means of p ing system was also a 
The Seene “cel parents informed. 
: behag evaluations emphasized 
eralized, Y avior and marks were gen- 
deal lle be sure, there was a great 
academic “one in the development of 
ardized sea as social skills. Stand- 
each fall ng ievement tests were given 
unjust or nah form of insurance against 
warranted criticism, and to 


Studen 


+ 
See i 
e item four in the Table below. 
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detect areas of weakness which demand- 
ed consequent remedial effort. Just 
criticism, supported by evidence, was 
and always should be welcomed by our 
schools. 

A follow-up study was made of the 
youngsters in the experimental core 
class referred to above when they were 
in the last year of senior high school. As 
a part of the follow-up, questionnaires 
he parents of these stu- 
dents to determine their opinions con- 
cerning the junior high school experi- 
ence of their children. These question- 
naires also asked for comments from 
the respondees. A summary of the write- 
in responses gives approximately the 
same picture as that given in the Table 
below. In cases where the parents an- 
swered in the affirmative, the write-in 
endorsed the program enthusi- 
astically. The negative write-in re- 
sponses usually developed the point of 
why the respondee felt as he did. 


were given to tl 


responses 
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l 
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aN 
RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED TO PARENTS 


: * 
Percent Answering 
No 
i No ; 
Questions Asked =a E na 


Opinion 
-OOO O a 
Jz 


N 


Do you approve of the kind of educa- 
tion your child had in the junior 
igh school? 90 


vi 
n 


Do you think your child made satis- 
factory progress in his studies in the 


core program in the junior high 5 
schools? 85 5 9 


Do you think your child made satis- 
actory progress in learning to get 
along with others, (Did he get along 
with other members of the family? 
Could he work effectively and satis- 0 16 
factorily with others?) 79 5 


Do you think it was a good idea for 

students to go on field trips un- 0 5 

escorted in small groups or alone** 74 21 

Do you think your child's junior high 

school experiénce helped him in the 

following ways? 
Helped him to learn to make de- 5 5 
cisions for himself 90 0 5 

b. Helped him learn to plan ways 10.5 10. 
or meeting his own problems 79 o : 

c. Helped him to learn to choose 


and take part in satisfactory 11 5 
kinds of recreation 84 o 


of 
* To the nearest whole percent. 


All, 
ae equested. “yng 
** This is one of the activities for which parental homaision mas A of mak d 
the parents agreed to allow their children to do this, an lure for this grouF 
eld trips became a part of the standard operating proced 
other classes in the school. 
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By ROBERT HELLER 


phos YEARS I have coun- 
if armes clients to abolish 
of the board.: lE imation es chairman 
ployees pe , which is confusing to em- 
4 cee and customers. 
understood ee finality, and is well 
and admini lp 1S the chief executive 
What is ne Te officer. But just 
of the Bam anotan of the chairman 
from the aa He could be anything 
elder wo executive officer to the 
With little pest: reposed in a bird cage 
the Geginton no authority, cluttering UP 
Chairman, zation. Now I find myself a 
S 
Abe define right away what I 
able eres. function to be. We have an 
Warded a ent who has served and for- 
Partner m cause for eight years. As his 
can in intend to help as much as I 
Policy q planning, programming âP 
Oy L evelopment. And I know from 
well a and Ralph Gottshall—as 
im, tl my own preliminary work with 
Strong k my new partner is not ay 
Need tl ut co-operative. Both of us i 
all 84 a continued active support OF 
tinui ouncil members, and the con 
ing dedication of Henry's fine staff. 
the TN no intellectual, which is ag 
you age I am frightened at the j 
ctu i ve given me. I canno 
ing al the intellectuals. DE 
the my term of office, cat p 
ME people who are “W 


n 
b educational know 
rains,” 


But none of us has time to document, 


inauguration a 
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to footnote and to punctuate what has 
already been spelled out so clearly and 
succinctly for all of us. We are in an 
educational crises. So in spite of my own 
deficiencies, 1 will do my level best to 
help in the formulation of a strong, 
dynamic program with which the Coun- 
cil should be equipped to give leader- 
ship in this crisis. All your combined 
wisdom and judgement will be needed. 
Henry Toy and J will be calling on you 
for it. As for me, I tonight pledge to 
dedicate myself to the kind of thinking 
that the times demand of us. 

Some of that thinking could well con- 
ng a serious look at how our 
as done, in order to help us 
redetermine guidelines for the future. 
Education owes 4 great debt to the citi- 
zen committee movement. From an idea 
and a handful of people, it has grown 
into a great national force. Not the least 
of its accomplishments was to create a 
brand new set of three R’s, namely 


1. Recognize the times. 
2. Resist temptation to be other than 


sist of taki 
past work w. 


what you are. 
3, Reorganize as the need dictates. 


Certainly recognition of the times was 
the thing that caused Roy Larsen and 
his fellow commissioners to decide that 
a widespread citizen interest was need- 
ed. Roy Larsen, whose success in pub- 
lishing pp pea continuous reçog- 
nition of the times K 
sion to set as its Aai E 5 
alerting the public tothe ate 

eee XŠ} ‘of the kn 


a 


ident, Robert Heller and A i os on 
* Address by Rob Pre s ssociates, Inc - 
of pie Address by Ro 3 a ne., atthe ogciisi 2 
a his s Chaim ing in New York City, on Monday Pe tr Jelivered > 
d oD 
Y k 


= January 13, 1958: 
S : a ot 


ye 
schools. Delivered .-~ 
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schools. That is still the first goal of 
the Council. 

Temptation to be what we were not 
came early. There were many who 
realized the force and vitality of this 
citizen movement, and who wanted it 
on their side in various single-guaged 
approaches toward school problems, 
There was a great temptation to get em- 
broiled in a big public fight. All these 
temptations were resisted so that we 
could be what we were—an enduring 
forum for education and a fountainhead 
of accurate information. 

The third R—to 


reorganize as need 
dictates—really 


called for courage. 
What we already had was working very 
well. Yet, two years ago, we had the 
Courage to reorganize and to change our 
name and structure, in order to do a 
better and continuing job. I submit that 
we will be called on again and again to 
exercise the same kind of courage, 


In thinking about the program of our 
Council in the months ahead, I have 
concentrated not only on our place in 
the scheme of things, but especially the 
place of al] leadership, now that the na- 
tional spotlight seems at last to be on 
education, 


It becomes increasingly clear—if 
there were ever a time when it was not 
clear—that Strengthening of education 
is indispensable to the existence of an 
effective democracy in the United 
States. There must be a new level of 
achievement in results and understand- 
ing, and more active and sustained pub- 
lic interest in the functioning of the 
schools, 

To have the quality education pro- 
gram we must develop in this country 
will require financial sacrifices by all 
of us. But we must keep in mind that 
economic stability demands a rising pro- 
ductivity in education. It must rise at a 


words, we must get more ag for 
each dollar, as well as more dollar: 
education. rs 

The urge to seek these added ee 
from the federal government, we 3 el 
aware, will now be greater T socia 
Because national economic an Jex an 
problems are growing more DE 
because our international ngle the fea 
more important, the interest © will pr” 
eral government in education 


But 
é ticeable. 
gressively become more no ern, the 


z ae eee conc 
in spite of its increasing ] means 


federal government must by aot and 
safeguard the right and = at the 
foster the ability of the peop vacation 
local level to achieve better ed 

through their own initiative. 


In all these problems, it is A 
that there be a clear conception š 
one’s function in eduration =Ni 
educators, and other citizens. 


ave 
s st ha 
ncil mu 
than anyone else, the Cou role in the 


MT 
he crisis * 


ive 
imperativ” 
f every 
arents 
Jess 


a sound concept of its ae 
important months ahead. ie 
upon us. These are times w à Aa 
not afford to fail. In his P Nation? 
public forum sponsored by S ago» 
Citizens Commission four y ee 

Council member Walter iat 
cribed the “breakthrough coh 
needed in our educational m ae 
concluded with these prop) 

marks: 


“If, in the crucial years py 
coming, our people remain al 
pared as they are for their re p 
ties . . . , they may not be eS aa 
challenge, and if they do not kanca 
they may never have a second ¢ o few 

What has happened in just thes seat 
years since 1954 has proved the OT be 
cy of Mr. Lippmann’s warning an for 
proved, it seems to me, the sees 
us to become more specific about de 


e can 


des 
wa 
an¢ 


ch are 
unpre 
sibili 
to the 
t 
cee’ 


A 3 other 
faster pace than expenditures. In W 
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9ping th ; 
deti eo will to strengthen 
accomplishe Seog that much has been 
hat in es Since 1954. It is also true 
determinati y communities there is the 
true, you will to improve. But it is very 
Proaches the TA that it nowhere ap- 
een able to q ind of will that we have 
against phus; evelop to protect ourselves 

ak sical attack. 

no douke the past few months leave 
tem and a at a strong educational sys- 
cal attack Strong defense against physi- 
© must amount to the same thing. 
mobilize for a striking break- 


Tough ? 
in : 
done? education. How can that be 


. Now th 
shect of 
Sovernmen 


s our Council has gained the 
aymen and educational and 
Nat we m t leaders alike, I maintain 
Tole that “hi go beyond the Paul Revere 
Years, Wea been ours for almost nine 
& thinki must provoke new and broad- 
her ing about education. 
re are seven major are 


re jr š . 
mmediate and drastic attention: 
t exert 


pui as which 
lS j 
the ars jatee> that we mus 
a rs, ership we can muster to 
1.Goat e dynamic role. 
the hee s for our school. We have, over 
eralized > arrived at one highly gen- 
“epts: F a that nearly everyone ac- 
enjoy a ery American youngster should 
yond guri educational opportunity: 
agree this, however, there 1$ Jess 
Svals = It is not that we do not — 
Wel] i. our schools. Rather, we may 
ave too many. Ww 


Os 

ie that are most important ie 
athi the schools are best © pped to 
Wa eve. These are decisions iu 

Ys have been, for local communities 


o 
make for their own schools- But the 
can no longer 


Soals for America’s schoo’ 
© simply the sum of the many 
Seal goals. Recent eve ave made 
education a necessary jeld for national 
Concern as well as Jocal. The nation as 


all 
Play 


a whole suddenly finds that it has a 
new stake in its schools, in addition to 
its historic interest in their general wel- 
fare. More directly than ever before, it 
has become clear that the present 
d future security of the na- 
schools. 

a good thing that so 
recognize education 


as our biggest national problem. We are 
fortunate, I am sure, that the dramatic 
success of the Red Sputniks shocked us 
out of complacency, and into a new look 
at our own educational goals and accom- 
plishments. But shock can lead to hy- 
steria, and hysteria is no better than 
complacency. 

Many proposals will be made—in- 
deed already have been made—for some 
kind of crash program in education. 
Some of these proposals, based on sud- 
den but uninformed interest, will be 
or one-sided, forgetting the real 
f education in a democracy. 
But we must avoid the blind alley of a 
ers race” with the Russians, or 
f science and technology 
f scrapping the wisdom 
n to us in the human- 


strength an 
tion depend on our 

Undoubtedly, it's 
many citizens now 


narrow 
purposes o. 


“numb! 
an exaltation O 
to the point 0 
that has come dow 
ities. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than to have 50,000 school districts 
respond to the educational call to arms 
by instituting crash programs in mathe- 
matics and science at the expense of 
other equally important disciplines. I be- 
lieve it is just as important to have dis- 
ciplines that teach us to get along with 
each other as it is for the peoples of the 
world to concentrate on defending them- 
selves against each other. We n 
maintain balance in the years al Ne 
: years ahead 
The Council’s role, I think, sl Í 
to welcome the new intere t es me 
tion but at the same tim i eae 
: toward a balanced pach a direct 
ishing educational priorities, in estab- 
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This is not a new policy. We have 
pursued it all along through the “Work- 
ing Guide” series, “Better Schools,” the 
radio program and all our informational 
services. But now there is a strong new 
spotlight playing on our schools. There 
is a growing chorus of calls for action. 
We must therefore extend our informa- 
tional efforts as broadly as possible, so 
that national concern about education's 
goals can be clearly articulated, and 
actions taken can be soundly conceived. 
And I add the warning that there is no 
time to be lost. 

2. Quality in education. How can the 
schools do a quality job of achieving the 
goals set for them? This question was 
uppermost in the minds of all 1 100 par- 
ticipants at the historic conference on 
the American High Schoo 
by the Council and the University of 
Chicago last fall, And, more and more, 


it is a Paramount concern of our top 
governmental leaders. President Eisen- 
hower, in his speech at Oklahoma City, 
for instance, said: “We should among 
other things, have a System of nation- 
wide testing of high school students, . .” 

Certainly, in the are 
the Council's role should be intensified, 
At the very least, we should continue to 
encourage and publicize new efforts to 
set standards for judging ability and 
achievement, 

In this direction, one of the specific 
Ways we are already extending our pro- 
stam is through helping Dr, Conant in 
his two-year study of the comprehensive 
high school, I am confident that this 
study will create new quality yardsticks, 


1, co-sponsored 


a of quality too, 


promote quality, 
ning five areas of 


of insuring quali- 
ty in the classroom. In fact, if they do 
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not contribute to quality, they will have 
failed in their purpose. 7. 

3. Financing the schools. The "We 
States can afford quality ager 
cannot afford anything else. All nl 
tions are that the gross national nel 
will increase by 50 per cent in secant 
ten years. The question, then, p how 
not whether we can afford it, n a 
a larger share of our income ¢ 
channelled into the schools. 

I am mindful of our consiste ideon 
mination to refrain from taking = nid. 
the controversial issue of federi oing 
But as a freshman chairman I “rojosa, 
to be brash enough to offer a prof 
for your consideration, vigor ut fed 
conducive to federal action witho 


eal 

-ogative 
: i ] prerog: 4 
eral interference with local p e best an 


nt deter- 


A ; hat 
tion-wide consideration thá 


t 
stimulate creative thinking keue It 
financial problems of =. ie Count! 
cannot be a proposal of th 
without your approval, but 
as an example of the kind ` i 
we need to develop—and T tion Of 

I propose federal pa ee taxes 
future increases in local an full cred 
used for schools by giving rsonal 2° 
for such increases against Federal gov" 
Corporate taxes. Today the taxpaye’s 
ernment gives the nation a a Joc 
partial credit for most ee ction from 
taxes by allowing their de i arrange 
gross income. I assume that nai ow? 
ment will be continued. I vader re 
that additionally there be p increas? 
ognition of the problem otk 
school taxes. In other words, 
crease in school taxes ino rom 
tracted in full by the taxpay le devie” 
Federal tax bill. By this simP € | on 
the federal government wane is 
strate its belief that educatio 


doris 
ority concern of the natio 


J mention 3 
f thinkins 
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" Sagat nig to make it perfectly clear 
Pamats benef tlewe pe Mr 
come brackets. it those in the lower in- 
aak caution that neither this 
panacea Bott in other can offer a 
for nothing hor eer 
gives peen the federal government 
alsa ince credits to indiv- 
and states Ps rporations in communities 
still must ie want better schools, it 
Maintain ae the funds it needs to 
might ae i essential services. That 
it would ie ie federal taxes—but 
Money ri ei irst call on the taxpayer's 
dk batter we locally used in the interest 
i schools, 
would. Poa ye a loss in revenue 
ment? Well r to the federal govern- 
not be sudd irst of all, the loss would 
quire a aoe or abrupt. It would re- 
Some Sens or two for the states and 
of this nT, to take full advantage 
cational] rang to improve their edu- 
Sovernment estar Second, the federal 
ie ins would be deprived only of 
“teases in g = money lost through in- 
not be the > “i taxes. Third, it would 
ecause the oe increase in school costs, 
allows local ederal government already 
to be ded and state taxes for schools 
come, E from gross taxable in- 
n nationa] ly, the long-range expansion 
ax P E dec would provide more 
Obvio ak current tax rates. 
not iae t a speech of this kind, it 
e ramificatio to explain in detail all 
Copy of ions of this suggestion. But 
Study, the proposal is available for 
Essent; 
Vides tially, this is a plan that pro- 
“% e to oy dependable source of in- 
i . As A a schools the money they 
bout at th ters now stand, the schools 
dies pe, end of a long line of taxing 
Sach has ederal, state and local. After 
taken its chunk of tax income, 
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the schools come as supplicants to beg 
for more from an already heavily taxed 
public. About the only time the voters 
have an opportunity to cast a direct vote 
on their willingness or unwillingness to 
have their taxes raised is in connection 
with local and state funds for education. 
In this situation, the only surprise to 
me is that our schools are not in a much 
more deplorable condition, and that the 
public has been willing to vote for school 
funds and to make great sacrifices for 


education. Under the new proposal, the 


people in each community and state will 


decide how much they want to use to 
support education, but they will not 
have to weigh their decision in the bal- 
ance against personal sacrifices. The 
pressure to make the decision to raise 
taxes, when it becomes necessary, will 
be shifted from the communities to Con- 


gress. 

As I said earlier, 
our Council's policy 
sues. But I dare to 


I am fully aware of 
on controversial is- 
suggest this kind of 
thinking for the following reasons: (1) 
it provides for an expression of federal 
the problem of education; 
es the traditional right of 
(3) it provides a means 
al assistance to less 
wealthy areas; (4) it requires no federal 
istrative expense and (5) it offers 
for taking full advantage of 
idual willingness to be 


concern on 
(2) it preserM’ 
local decision; 
for greater financi 


administr 
a means 
increasing indiv. 
taxed for education. 

Money may not be the root of all evil, 
but it is certainly at the root of many of 
our problems. The question of finance 
is confounding all our communities, 
and poor alike. The combined wis- 
dom of this group may go a long way 
toward helping find the best solution. 1 
hope that this proposal may serve as the 
necessary stimulant. 

But certainly no new federal action 
have described will come with- 


rich 


such as I] 
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out widespread demand from the peo- 
ple. It may be that the Council's role 
here is to stimulate discussions among 
the communities and states of all pos- 
sible steps toward adequate financing of 
our schools. 

4. Enough good teachers. It is point- 
less to talk about quality education un- 
less we have enough teachers of the 
right kind to translate paper plans into 
classroom learning. There is compelling 
Statistical evidence that we will not have 
the trained manpower to staff our 
schools in the traditional fashion of one- 
teacher-to-each-30-pupils in the next 
decade or two. It is also likely that, even 
if the requisite number of teachers were 
found, the demands on the tax dollar 
for defense and other governmental 
Services would make such a program un- 
realistic. Therefore, although we must 
never relax our efforts to make the 
teaching profession attractive to a grow- 
ing number of our most capable young 
people, we must also search for other 
answers to the problem, 


Since instructional costs make up the 
largest part of our educational dollar, 
it is here that we must concentrate on 
finding Ways to get more for our dollar, 
We should openly and strongly urge the 
teaching profession to increase their own 
productivity through more effectiy, 
of teaching aids— 
human. 


You all know 
ploring the possi 
TV and other 


e use 
both mechanical and 


Systems can profit from these and other 
ideas. We have reported them. But ap- 
parently mere reporting is not enough, 
Some way must be found to stimulate 
the teaching profession itself to take 
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responsibility for increasing the poe 
tivity of its members. Other major pi 
fessions have already done this. N. 

If the Council, with its thousan 7 
friends among the teaching ape 
schools of education, can be the ca ae 
for such a movement, it will oo e 
a major contribution toward pei ae, 
top priority need for better ec 


5 ach- 
One important way to yaral 
er productivity is to get utmost snd the 
tion among parents, teachers q 1 do 
community to encourage—an eople to 
mean “encourage” —our young Yet 
work harder. It is not enough to oa our 
more money. We must also dem 
money’s worth. 


5. School management. It i home: 
area, naturally, that I feel mos “devoted 
My whole adult life has sae e- 
to the problems of managem ssentially 
lieve we will all agree that he game 
problems of management are ital, pusi- 
—whether in a church, hosp! 


they 
— because 
ness, or a school system together 


rofit 
Prad 


s in this 


sticks that we do have. Tho A 
have been involved with a P 
and government have learnec iting 
is a substantial difference in A n gow 
fective action on sound plans imum 
ernment, there is usually en in indus 
positive effect of about oy ‘But thet? 
try, 90% can be expecte hey in 
need not be such a disaspar first-rate 
cation, -if school systems 1 ha policy” 
responsible leadership at bo his b? 
making and eoe E 
been proved in many a _ 
Therefore, I suggest tha ptly weirs 
longer be content with tion oar : 
the public to elect “good” $ nat this P i 
members. We must suppleme vint 
with an action program tO pusines” 
more qualified leaders © 
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oo and the professions af 
a ea nal responsibility. And it is 
serve Biel for them merely to 
citizens mal a local. board. Leading 
the state and a take responsibility at 
cial decisio national level, where cru- 
made. ms about the schools are 
Pee A ii place where the 
Steck Tole can be made even strong- 
heen a through our national in- 
sionary eae ae but through the mis- 
convincin : a individual members in 
gions of fe her key people in their re- 
Personal resp need for them to take a 
6. Sahoo Pk for the schools. 
made great Ae anLgS. The nation has 
building — in meeting the school 
ago. We ; ortage it faced eight years 
000 b ae now building nearly 70,- 
nual rate Fadl year, and the an- 
Few of th uilding continues to rise. 
or tages have been palaces 
een well es Most of them have 
economical i functional and 
e built in a any more classrooms must 
aai a o he years ahead. But I would 
the ae that if we define clearly 
unequivocal « American education, set 
the schools standards of excellence for 
will to Sin ane arouse the community 
Problem E are quality education, the 
take care of “se ool buildings will almost 
itself. 
eying a iia will. It’s an old 
as the ia a that a community 
90 often Se of schools it deserves. But 
farted, ih community interest is half- 
and only i Jn by conflicting loyalties 
Cation jg hiring that good edu- 
Tom the ee It takes nothing 
Sion ang be Saag job the Commis- 
a which te Council have done—a job 
to say ery claim only a small share 
taing at an even greater job re- 
0 he be done. 

Cay we have a unique opportunity 
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Se tay oboe clic 

y American citizen 
and to create the will to support this 
ideal in every community in the nation. 
One way to dramatize this need might 
be to suggest that Congress mandate the 
executive department to make an an- 
nual progress report on the schools, their 
shortcomings, and the new directions 
they might take to meet national needs. 
Such an inventory would not only dram- 
atize the issue of quality education, but 
it would also emphasize that, while 
schools are locally controlled, the pro- 
gress of every school community has na- 
tion-wide importance. 

As I look at American public educa- 
tion today, these are the areas within 
which I believe the National Citizens 
Council should work toward a dynamic 
am that will make it an even 


new progr 
and effective force for 


more powerful 
better schools. 

Like the schools themselves, the 
Council must look forward and not 
back, if it is to meet the challenge of the 
few years. The citizen movement in 
s come of age. It must ac- 
onsibilities of maturity. 
hat I have outlined in 
broad terms, the great need is for leader- 
ship. Wherever we can, the Council 
should provide that leadership. I should 
add, however; that this new venture into 
organizational maturity must be taken 
with the same well-reasoned sense of 
responsibility displayed by the young 
Commission under the leadership of Roy 
Larsen and the new Council under 
Ralph Gottshall. 

For only with dynamism, channelled 
by the responsible approach of mature 
minds, can we look forward to entering 
those new fields of activity and dessins 
that the present and future needs of our 


next 
education ha 
cept the resp 

In these areas t 


nation demand. 


Ex Oriente Lux 


By J. B. TULASIEWICZ 


Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


The “Black” October Again 
N I OT LONG AGO our friends were 


accusing us of a “superiority 
complex”, because they could 
not understand our pride in the progress 
we have made in practically every aspect 
of human life, And we ourselves had 
great confidence that we are able and 
ready to face any unexpected emergen- 
cy. This confidence was badly shaken 
after the launching of the Soviet “Sput- 
niks”, and we May say it was suddenly 
changed into Panic and an “inferiority 
complex.” The Situation today may be 
compared to the “black Thu 


in October 1929 when the 
Over-optimism w 
28 and 1929 
Paid attention to the 


imilarly in 1955 or 
1956 we did not y 


Sooner of Jater our ‘ 


leadership in certain fields 


may be chal- 
lenged. 


When it happened that Soviet Rus- 
ia i ' try through all possi- 
e importance of 


viets as 
Now we try to learn from the eh 
fast as possible about their a mpar- 
achievements. Members of the i BE 
ative Education Society are e, 
trip to Soviet Russia where ae to 
tors will have first hand “opportu al sys 
learn about the Soviet seg ne” the 
tem. The Soviets now can go be the 
world and claim—“Our system Capi- 
best—even the ‘rotten’ American prove 
talism is admitting j i ae to 
that they are right, they wil r e 
the headlines in our newspap is done 
magazines. How much damage we wi 
and how much we are losing, 
never know. 


5 ‘aay 
Awakening To say oi 
ike 
The educational system lik 


deile 
other system should work ome | 
and if its results are am a 
means that the time for a cen chal- 
come. Our educational r enk þe- 
lenged long ago before the sages an 
gan sending its beep, beep 4 for action: 
there were many who aske es wi 
There is no doubt that the year our 
take place, but we have to A and tty” 
selves from going into pen the pres 
ing to make the change unde 
sure of hysteria or emergency: 


j blems : 
The Two Basic Pro is 


b 
In education today, we face oe ation 
problems. One is increasing T sec- 
and the facilities available, an deal 
ond is the curriculum. I shall ferring 
the second problem only. Re 


with 
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ee educational system whose 
T epe based upon well es- 
systems T ena les in the educational 
must stres a Western nations, we 
load E He difference in the work 
dollegs ex an the high school and the 
ii ee The standard load 
in the oe = hours covering the work 
allows th emic field. This arrangement 
variety st stadet to cover a greater 
under our S than it is possible 
itself does on The number of hours 
important a solve the problem. More 
the student i“ hours is the fact that 
they inte a there attend classes because 
Possess the 5 learn and if they do not 
they are eli required capacity to learn, 
those whe ee and make place for 
are for tl have the ability. The schools 
eamn—not ju who have the ability to 
just the desire. 


Bef What Are Our Needs? 

must dees oe upon the change, we 
c amoring fo seg our needs. Now we are 
Science aes more and more modern 
Would like ance and that means we 
Cause we ee more engineers be- 
now in our sc} that the number we train 
Cording to ie hools is not sufficient. Ac- 
ast issue he findings published in the 
FOR geil 1957) of the 
able to su magazine our schools are 
Staduates pply a satisfactory number of 
is not so ic our demand. Maybe 
Ut rather i a problem of numbers 
© available e problem of how to use 
need to n supply efficiently. We do 
Ussian se ea very elaborate survey 

` needs in ucation to find out what 
anges we s} education are and what 

hould make. 


The 
Public High School Program 


Oday’s h; 
eseria high school program may be 
as the “least effort” program- 
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T he central attention of many students 
is to graduate with as little effort as 
possible. Because science and languages 
require a little more than just enthist: 
asm, many students shy away from these 
fields and try to arrange their program 
accordingly. Besides, the program is so 
general that it may be called one sided. 
It offers only a very general background 
and does not make an attempt to give 
a solid concentration in certain areas— 
especially in science. 

Examining the high school programs 
we see that they are nearly uniform— 
and we who stress so much individual- 
ism—assume that one type of high 
school should meet all our needs. We 
expect that in the frame of the existing 
program everybody will be able to find 
whatever his needs are. It is true to a 
certain degree that the existing program 
m requirement for 
the college level, 
Il short of the 


may meet the minimu 
a future education on 
but very often it may fa 
desired level. 


What Are Our Needs? 

subject to a 
tained and 
pe”. This 


The existing program, 
few changes, should be re 
may be called a “humanistic ty 
type could retain the general aspects it 
has today, modified according to 
changed conditions, — with a little more 
stress on academic subjects and a little 
less freedom of “easy” electives. This 
type should serve the needs of those 
who would like to have a broad liberal 
arts education—and who do not have 
a special desire to concentrate on one or 
two fields. 

The “cJassical type” of the high school 
should retain the core of the humanistic 
type but should put more stress on class- 
ical and modern languages. In this type 
of a high school the future scientists and 
educators should find full satisfaction. 
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Here those who have a real interest in 
pursuing knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge will see their place. 

The “science type” high school will 
recognize to the fullest possible degree 
the needs of a modern technological so- 
ciety. This school should stresss the im- 
portance of “sciences” and should be a 
Starting point for those who intend to 
enter a technical field. 

The last type should be a “profession- 
al type” high school. Our society has 
a tremendous demand for a variety of 
Services and this type school should sup- 
ply us with highly trained and com- 
petent artisans, office workers, farmers, 
electronic workers and others, 


The four Suggested types should offer 
plenty of Opportunity to everyone and 
the supply from each type will be deter- 


amount of dif- 
ferent types of high school and not be 


The Battle Cry 


Today’s slogan is—we need to change 
our educational System, but it does not 
mean we must 80 to “Canossa.” We do 
not need to be ashamed of our system 
and we do not need to learn from the 
Soviets what they have learned from the 
Western world. It is true th 
be alarmed by the fact that our fresh- 
men in the ninth grade learn arithmetic 
on the level of a fifth grader in many 


does not 
Soviets to show 
us the road on which our youth should 
travel, 

Tt is true that Our system has lots of 
Waste, therefore, it is not as efficient as 
i we should make it clear 


at we may 
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is- 

supervise them. We must finalis 
cover that our schools are respo t be 
for education and that they a Ra 
treated as a substitute for the ries 
We must draw the line dividing ae 
terests from the interests of our 
dren. aud 

If we remember that te 
children are in schools from ee, 
to 3:15 p.m. or 8:45 a.m. to ce that 
it should not be difficult to no amg i 
the children spend all ae to 
school, because very often miey, ‘ch are 
attend a few outside activities W curricu 
not directly connected with P requite 
lum but which are desired RE difficult 
for a general education. It us re much 
to notice that after spending do not 
time in school many AAR at 
have much desire or ia a complet 
home. They are expected J% at school 
most, if not all, of their work 4 not 105° 

The students in Europe a where 
their time in “study pee as ooks 
many of our students read J means 
or try by different ways anc ale 50 8° 
kill time, but have their “ee times 
ranged that by 1:15 pane a weeks 
a week and 2:05 p.m. neuri This 
they finish their work at sf time s 
arrangement leaves Mer a ‘or owl 
home work and reasonable 2 conveni? 
side activities. It is very Se edt oF 
for parents to have their € t have he 
lunch hour at school and s hef retu” 
back home much before prangemen 
from their work. But this arents, de 
although convenient t i to child" 
not need to be beneficia 
or to the nation. 


er 
The Authority of the am thar 
An even more important a d tale 
the change in structure S$ 'thoritý 
place. We must restore the a en 


t 
he § 
the teacher in schools. TI 
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sł i 
Pea tao that a certain kind of be- 
they Pan from them and that 
school is be made aware that the 
place for h place of learning and not a 
a having fun. If they do not act 
they anni what is expected of them, 
tobe a aa be deprived of the privilege 
that they =e The teachers should feel 
y have the full support of the 


Parents 
, administrati : 
a whole, nistration, and society as 


i ; 
e api suggest an “elite” type of 
shool as och would like to see tha 
nd eae ace for those whose work 
maths of te o them eligible for the 
Pe idents. It should be clear to 
mt an a only those who meet the 
that physi s may justly graduate—not 
ind dice E presence alone is sufficient, 
da moran we or later everyone short 
ten os thes l graduate. It should be 
place fon so that school is not a 
ot those ers and for shirkers but 
who intend to learn. 


T : 
he Inflation in Education 


Today 
an sain pomit out with pride that 
Years of N has more than ten 
Would go h hooling and if the quantity 
really eos in hand with quality, we 
But kos ave something to be proud 
Tom our ssel often those who graduate 
Write prop hools do not know how to 
critage tte know little about our 
and life ok still less about the history 
toes not our nation. Graham’s law 
Notice i in economics only. We 
Sie more and more students do 
aration propêr background and prep- 
about 4, We speak, write and worry 
dollar a", restore the value of the 
but we make very little effort to 
value of diplomas of our 


ate ; % 
s. Finally the Soviets are 4g3!7 
a 


in 
fc ange us aware that the time for 
has come. 


The Changes in 
Colleges and Universities 


The present first two years of the 
so-called “general curriculum” or “basic 
college” should be eliminated because 
the material which is mostly covered in 
these two years should be studied in the 
junior and senior year of high school. 
This way, two more years would be 
available for specialization. 

Those who intend to be engineers 
could start from the very beginning to 
study the core of courses needed in their 
fields. Those who plan to teach could 
concentrate on the field of their interest. 
ho do not want to specialize will 
opportunity to study in 
s—naturally also modi- 
he changes which will 
high schools. 


Those w 
always have an 
liberal arts school 
fied according to t 
take place in the 


The Extent of Changes 

The necessary changes should be 
made not because the Soviets succeeded 
in having their “Sputnik” circling the 
globe, but because we need these 
changes and want to adapt our educa- 
tional system to the requirements of our 
life. The changes we are going to make 
should not be made under the impulse 
of political danger. The changes we are 
going to make should go to the core of 
the problem —not like the new car mod- 
els which catch the buyer's attention 
through the device of skillful face lift- 
ing. Therefore, the changes in curricu- 
Jum should go far enough to be well 
adjusted to the social demand. 

Like any other change, the change in 
education may hurt some vested interest, 
but this is unavoidable in the transition- 
al period. One thing must be clearly 
stated —that is that our schools should 
in the first place provide a thorough aca- 
demic preparation, and all the rest, even 
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very useful, should be given thought 
after the basic requirements are met. 

We must guard ourselves from the 
temptation to accept the principles of 
accelerated education where it would 
be possible to process graduates at a 
faster rate than usual because they show 
a higher I. Q., or can pass a standard- 
ized test. In the process of education 
also a process of growth is involved. 
There are human minds which are able 
to absorb certain Principles faster than 
others and then apply them with success 
later on. But they are in the minority 
which easily may be recognized within 
the frame of a regular curriculum, 

We recognized the Principle that 
education, up to the college level, should 


be free, Why not go one step farther and 
Say that all those w 


lege because their 
does not allow 
college students, We have thous 
students in colleges who s 
selves workin 


8 at the same time as they 
study. 


To me, this arrangement looks 


progress, and 
means they would be able to make a 
better progress in the field they study 


if their minds were freed from fin 
burdens, 


The solution is q 
institution should give scholarships to 
those who deserve, covering not only 
tuition, but other expenses as well. The 


ancial 


uite simple. Each 
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scholarship should be a sort of a 
which a student will start to rs 
soon as he is employed. To paar | 
a program, a beginning ul i be 
would be required which easily ae 
created by private and public te act 
institutions. Once created, it re aie 
require additional Se he 
the repayments will provide the abe 
future needs. The growth factor md aoe 
recognized which generally ere wa 
be any significant problem. In pot be 
the door to higher education wo pee 
wide open to everyone who has si re 
to study and at the same a indi- 
required qualities. Thousands and the 
viduals will avoid frustration 4 
nation will gain. aus 

Solving the problems of stru reat de 
Curriculum would ease, to a facilities 
gree, the problem of available y those 
If we have in our schools = m wil 
who have the right to be maan al 
discover that we have much as have: 
able facilities than we think ne most 
Our schools today are overcr OW sources 
ly because the allocation of ient way 
is arranged in the most ine that we do 
imaginable. It does not ie t the f 
not need more—it means tha the 
cilities we have are not put tO 


n d 


at 
use. ded th 
d 
Today, when we have n am 
ime fi as comes 
the time for a change h ovide 


confident we are able to Po oviets y 
our needs without asking Sak: needs 
help. Let them take care 0 s 
and we will take care of ours- 


ee 


Education in æ Divided World 


& By ARTHUR K. GETMAN 
onsultant in Education for Moral and Spiritual Values 
Albany 8, New York 


hjr egina OF THE cold war is 
i 1 enough. It spells itself out 
in Badio te in the United Nations, 
mic aid to hens budgets, in econo- 
tential ohn Samp i and in the po- 
bombs. It ek a of _ thermo-nuclear 
impact on i building up a devastating 
sence, we fe free way of life. In es- 
gle of ideas e r a life and death strug- 
The ives anc basic human values. 
ils, to d munists have made amazing 
beliefs nol chiefly because of their 
have an t ahy they hold them. They 
world con iaiceserved dedication to a 
will inter de which in diverse ways 
where, Moe 4. free way of life every- 
the earth rs sweep over large areas of 
their rodicia growth in technology, 
of war and 7 e expansion in materials 
and scienti heir training of engineers 
ut, a are widely publicized. 
the a a the decade, without doubt 
is the well m of all to freedom, 
Programs of a and presently affect 
People and = ucation to reach all the 
o expand every means of 


Spreadi ae 
World, ng their ideology over the entire 


Education as a Weapon 


ad pilose has become their foremost 
War. Thi dynamic weapon of the co 
a Vital ch; pom before the Free World 
Shem lenge. More than half of the 
“rance day of the Free World are 7 
8o tome Italy. If one of them should 
in Bur nunist, there would be a SP it 
Europe and England would be 


threatened. Finally, the United States 
may be well nigh alone against the ex- 
panding empire. Such expansion is part 
of their plan for world conquest. What 
we in America and elsewhere in the 
Free World stand for must be consid- 
ered with reference to at least three 
basic issues; opposing views of history, 
the Judaic-Christian heritage and the 
freedom of conscience. Let us examine 
these issues briefly: 
History: Free people hold that the 
means to achieve worthy ends must con- 
form to clearly defined moral standards 
and ideals of the spirit. Ideas and ideals 
determine history. Clear reasoning and 
steadfast convictions can change the 
course of history- Men thinking, feeling 
and acting for themselves can create 
social, economic and civic institutions 
to conform to moral and spiritual values. 
In sharp contrast the Communist view 
is that history is molded by material and 
economic forces; it is impossible tor 
men to alter these influences. They hold 
that the “classless society” is their pre- 
ordained way of directing these imper- 
sonal forces. They believe that the end 
justifies the means and therefore any 
‘and all means may be used to serve the 
party. 
Our heritage: We have always been 
a religious people. Our forebears forged 
an inextricable linkage between free- 
dom and religion. Their convictions put 
meaning into history— freedom under 
God, the dignity and rights of each per- 


sonality, the fraternity of the human 
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family, and the fatherhood of God. The 
kind of freedom they wanted could not 
be had unless those who shared in it 
had the qualities of self-reliance, self- 
restraint, and self sacrifice. They held 
that the our “inalienable rights” came 
not from the assembled representatives 
of the people, but from God; those who 
lived under these blessings were ac- 
countable to him who gave them. In 
their wisdom they proclaimed God's 
place in the Social, civic and economic 
affairs of the nation, 


The Réle of Values 


These moral and spiritual values 
Were not separate traits, to be taught and 
isolated from one another. Rather they 
at cultural and tradi- 
profoundly rooted in 


faith and hope. As 
these enduring values have f] 


Western Civilization they 
bodied not simply loyalty 


Philosopher bent over t 
clared, “Never forget ty 
and Liberty.” Indeed, 
rived from a ș 
spiritual] destiny, 


vo words—God 
America was de- 
Pititual origin and a 


Communism denies the worth and 
dignity of the individual. Men are crea- 
S, and their lives 
have only such meaning as the State 
God-given natural 
tights do not exist for the individual. 

i St rejects the reality 
tutes the reality of 
matter and materia] forces, there is no 


fixed morality except that which the 


free Conscience: What a compass 
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is to a mariner, conscience is to an "i 
dividual. Free people believe that A 
scientious decisions and actions aa 
basis of morality. Without a rg 
and free conscience the inheren a 
supreme worth of personality is a rene 
The strength of America and veil of 
Free World lies in the collective wi a 
loyal citizens, Safeguarding freedon i 
a personal trust. Indeed snes A 
sible only when persons are pne i 
their rights, their obligations an 
responsibilities. er 
° In contrast to the free way aiem 
Communism annihiliates the oen that 
conscience. Adherents are rre in- 
the individual will have no zelig aa 
clinations, no personal ioral oe alll 
family loyalties, nothing a that 
within or creatively without tana 
which serves the party. The i to the 
must be absolutely dedicate that he 
“class conscience”. He is ear 
can lie, steal, cheat or fir egal u 
that these acts are not only they serve 
that they are moral so long as 

party interests. 


an 


5 vival 
Freedom's Survit 


These three issues cag ge pe 
into sharp focus. Only r ‘oe iân 
are given the new know na Heat to 
they dedicate their minds ere f 
deep convictions, can our A viva 
securely defined. ania jmasily 
depends on many factors, revoeiot i 
upon the vitality of our gs support ; 
backed by clear reasoning ir rcefulnes 
our dedication. Here the — play. 1 
and power of our schools pe wil 
commanding role. Soviet fie e 
surely be even more aoe of o" 
their elders now in pent Internationa 
delegates to the recent a 
Conference on Public Educatio" yay 


ONT, came 8 
. “We 
at Geneva, declared; “W 


e cold go 
ople 
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Convinced that the Soviets understand 
us and our way of life far better than 
we understand them. They comprehend 
m a ai apli concerning free 
feck asi oe society, and they totally 
a an They are a realistic, 
senil Poca and dedicated group, pre- 
nea ging education in a completely 
s trolled and managed society into a 
po ap e for further assault upon 
horse ani upon free men wherever 
y be found.” 


The Challenge to Education 


J an — are alerted to the gravity 
have taken €s arrayed against us. They 
fields ag ed forward steps in such 
creased fe ‘ti preparation of in- 
entists os ers of engineers and sci- 
all levels a training of technicians at 
science sl ie “ee instruction in 
emphasis on mathematics, and renewed 
that most pt citizenship. It will be clear 
Upon us ane of the urgency that is 
Values md be the area of moral 
the Bee cs coe ideals as urged by 
e NE a toe Policies Commission of 
the meanin here is wide assent as to 
Aere is a E of these values and ideals. 
the Jy O that they stem from 
ommandn hristian ethic—the Ten 
Ove of on nents, the love of God, the 
Rule, Fro €s neighbor and the Golden 
ideals ex i these there flow values and 
traditions Le in our legal and civic 
ey cee in the human conscience. 
cuments tien language of our great 
es eading statesmen, poets 
them, So TS give wide expression to 
religion fe may reject the sanctions of 
Cite the hte right behavior; they often 
Dscientig rety of influences at work in 
mal as us choices and actions. The 
the Pects of religion have no place 
for feo school; these are reserved 
1ome, the church and the syna- 


gogue. The school can and should give 
emphasis to the desires and motives that 
guide human conduct at the several age 
levels in forming character. Indeed, this 
objective is a primary factor in building 
and judging curriculum and course ma- 
terials. 


Teachers Already Active 


Thousands of teachers richly en- 
dowed with moral and spiritual stature 
are already concerned not only with 
what is in the pupils mind, but with 
what is on his mind and heart as well. 
They are creating a “tone” in the school 
environment in which teachers and 
pupils respond to the values which so- 
ciety cherishes. When teachers guide 
pupils’ experiences and provide a good 
example, the school becomes a place for 
the finest kind of living that teachers 
and pupils working together can create. 
By living such values as courtesy, friend- 
liness, shared responsibility, tolerance, 
open-mindedness, fair play, and loyalty 
to good purposes, pupils build moral 
habits and spiritual ideals. In those 
areas of behavior where the school can 
help pupils grow in their ability to 
know, to decide what they ought to do, 
and to exercise moral will power, more 
depends on real life activities of pupils 
and on the pattern of conduct of staff 
members, than on any other practices. 

What each devoted teacher hopes for 
is that each pupil will retain some ideas 
and values that come from his own 
critical thinking and steadfast feeling, 
Moral and spiritual values embody the 
ability to decide and to act with convic- 
tion and stamina on one’s best thoughts 
and sentiments, in spite of opposing 
events and forces. When values develop 
naturally from subjects and activities, 
as an inevitable corollary emerging from 
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facts and events they will become the 
genuine outcomes of reflective study. 


Behavior Pattern 


Clearly the behavior pattern a young 
person lives by should spring from the 
principles and values he regards as his 
own. Personal values tend to reflect so- 
cial values, Habits, attitudes, ideals and 
values are the essence of character. Be- 
cause reliable character shapes proper 
future behavior, a primary objective of 
education, on the process side, must be 
effective character building. The task of 
public education in a divided world is 
to develop an abiding faith in the facts 
and values of freedom, to develop a de- 
votion and dedication to these values 
and why we believe in them, and to 
develop the economic, military and spir- 
itual capacity to defend these values 
against the threat of totalit 
Furthermore the school community 
must become a realistic setting in which 
youth may learn how to discharge their 
duties and protect their civil rights. 


arianism. 


Profiles of Devotion 


Deep within the American heritage 
lies a personal and a united devotion to 
the values we live by. These determine 
the quality of individual lives and of the 
Society in which they live. Our present 
challenge is to make clear to youth, and 
to their elders as well, the nature and 
meaning of devotion to values we cher- 
ish above all else. Such a dedicated 


tions. This is a matter of both mind and 
heart. 

Our great documents, many familiar 
symbols, the words of great leaders and 
personal study and meditation enhance 
our devotion to freedom. “All men are 
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created equal” is the basic tenet of the 
brotherhood of man. The words, ng 
dowed by the Creator with life, Jiber 
and the pursuit of happiness, rena 
the fatherhood of God, and that aa 
alienable rights came from the oad 
Our Supreme Court has decla pa 
“We are a religious people whose K 
eee eme Being : 
stitutions presuppose a Suprem i fe 
At the Constitutional coma rea 
Philadelphia Washington “i che 
“Let us raise a standard to seg 
wise and honest can repair. The | mii 
is in the hand of God.’ mage 
Franklin at the same ieee ne | i 
ploring the assistance of Heaver ‘eal 
clared, “I have lived, Sir, a Bee ie 
and the longer I live the iene Go 
ing proof I see of this truth—t T his 
governs in the affairs of men . ut mS 
Farewell Address Washington Toi all 
convictions into enduring ge 
the dispositions and habits wW i mor’ 
to political prosperity, religion me Lin- 
ality are indispensable suppo majestic 
coln’s addresses yield these ler Goth 
words: “ . . . this nation, oe 
shall have a new birth of sik by the 
that government of the peop shall not 
people and for the people oe” 
perish from the earth”. And ag ty W hich 
reliance is on the love of mare wA 
God has planted in us. a es as the 
in the spirit which prizes p a 
heritage of all men, in all ha that fro™ 
where”. At Gettysburg: “- - - 
these honored dead we ta icli 
devotion to that cause for W. Jevotio” * 
gave the last full measure of € ver's AY” 
a our time, President ones all who 
namic words bring inspiration T meri- 
live by the values and ideals contd BP 
can life: “Without God there nor 


nment, 
no American form of gover Thus the 
an American way of life . « - us, wit 


it: th 
Founding Fathers saw it; and 
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T pa ka = continue to be... 
Dahn 1a el r narrow and long 
We must ask fen angers, Each day 
at Almighty God will s 
and keep his protecti PUA ce 
that we mas pro ening hand over us so 
after us the a to those who come 
secure in their Goi. li i mie people ý 
fall. control of od-given right and in 
ta the: presery a government dedicated 
Daa P of these rights”. 
own the oe reedom comes ringing 
erson: “I a = ii the words of Jef- 
God, etmel sworn upon the altar of 
6 tyranny oe against every form 
teedoms fey ie mind of man”. Our 
of ever ste OL vital importance, but 
and will of ic, significance is the desire 
© preserve T people to have them and 
he only way r Eternal vigilance is 
to secure Ha ee freedom-loving people 
Selves and our ee of liberty to our- 
renewal oË dev posterity . The constant 
he price we oe to these blessings is 
We may lose k pay for freedom, else 
eadi Si 
cational e gious, business and edu- 
Operate sa urge the schools to co- 
agencies ie 1 appropriate community 
“ents by 4 enriching the lives of stu- 
Sthical ya] helping them to apply the 
judements ang i guide their moral 
of th onduct. We have long 
i in a one training that 
to do so Dr hools—and we have a 
cuum, A - People are not good in 4 
Schoo cod Student growing up in our 
“€llenge des of honor, respect for ex- 
Pitan and good will has 
vm a T in happy and creative 
N the com iving rests on their faith 
i reaches ia elements of all religions. 
on al di ssi the highest code of 
igations eo and trust and to the 
mutual sharing in each 
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other's welfare. The ministry of the 
teacher is to the mind, the heart and the 
spiritual resources of the student. He 
and his students are nurtured on a great 
English literature full of the undertones 
and overtones of deep emotional convic- 
tions of the Good Life enriched by 
Goodness, Beauty and Truth. , 


The Teacher's Influence 


The teacher's influence is enormous. 
Often his guiding interest and his un- 
derstanding sympathy are the greatest 
influence a student knows. His instruc- 
tion in the ways of freedom are power- 
ful sources of human energy, ideals of 
loyalty and the values of devotion to 
great purposes larger than oneself. 
“While Communism”, declared Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “is, in deepest sense, a 
gigantic failure”, we have its menacing 
encroachment on freedom. In a Nation 
under God we may teach that the des- 
tiny of man is freedom, justice and 
peace. These truths find expression in 
a basic statement of policy in the present 
series of national-security directives. 
The preamble includes these words: 
“The spiritual, moral and material pos- 
ture of the United States of America 
rests upon established principles which 
have been asserted and defended 
throughout the history of the republic. 


The genius, strength and promise of 
ica are founded in the dedication 
e and Government to the 
dignity, equality and freedom of the 
human being under God. These con- 
cepts and our institutions which nourish 
and maintain them with justice are the 
bulwark of our free society and are the 
basis of the respect and leadership 
which has been accorded our nation by 
the people of the world”. i 


America 
of its peopl 


A Practical Compromise On Merit 


Rating: Academic Ranks for Teachers 
By CALVIN GRIEDER 


Professor of School Administration — 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Colorado Association of Schoo 


University of Colorado 


HE PRINCIPLE of merit rating, 
that is, relating teachers’ salaries 
to the quality of teaching per- 

formance, commands almost universal 
acceptance. Nearly everyone agrees 
that teachers vary in competence, and 
that it doesn’t seem just right to pay the 
best teachers the same as the poorest. 

Single salary schedules based on 
preparation and experience have been 
very widely adopted as the most prac- 
ticable method of systemizing teachers’ 
pay, but they are not defended as theo- 
retically the fairest method. Certainly 
there is rapidly growing doubt about the 
single salary schedule, largely because 
it puts a premium on seniority rather 
than on superiority. 

Even the most diehard Opponents of 
merit rating, primarily representatives 
of teachers’ organizations, concede in 
moments of relaxation that merit rating 
might work IF the application of suit- 
able criteria could be made objective, 
They do, however, fear abuse of the rat- 
ing authority by superintendents and 
Principals, on the ground that these 
officers seldom know enough about a 
teacher’s work to evaluate it and hence 
must rely on subjective judgment. They 
also contend, with justification, that 
rating must be preceded by the formula- 
tion and acceptance of satisfactory 
criteria, 


One popular rejoinder to teachers’ 


tga of 
objections to rating is a pen 
teachers’ evaluation of pupi = calle 
ance. It is true that teachers dost 
upon frequently to make ally speak- 
about their pupils, and pee hak: 
ing the criteria used are pre is quite 4 
However, rating geared to pay arithme 
different thing from a mark pasa 
tic or social studies, and b and ad- 
teachers’ evaluations of pup! T eaves 
ministrators’ rating of teache 
teachers cold. 

One thing is sure: of 
of teacher personnel 
merit rating is the most 
most controversial. At the r 
ventions of both the en America” 
Boards Association and Vieministrato™ 
Association of School A sa attenti ; 
merit rating received far mo in form? 
than any other single ig of arti 
and informal discussion. s are devote? 
cles in professional pean and t ex 
to arguments pro and ee establish 
amples of local efforts to ue 
try out teacher evaluation } ressu i 

“I am convinced that deren a 
merit rating and salary become ev 
going to continue and to cost of Vin’ 
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i a m six and seven thousand dol- 
hee à re they are in many cities, 
“ts oards and the public want as- 
ance that teachers are worth that 
much, 
oe to me that perhaps a 
Honet | aa has been used for genera- 
JE to ms education may be adapta- 
betes lic school personnel. This 
io des soe the use of academic ranks 
<a iy hea various categories of teach- 
of a oie her education the initial rank 
tow.” Poni is usually that of “instruc- 
and the f E stated period of service 
ment hey illment of certain require- 
Promoted onon; the instructor is 
essor.” T, 7 the rank of “assistant pro- 
the ti i z in turn he may qualify for 
mane ig hest ranks of “associate pro- 
; and “professor.” 
ie kem ES and ranks, or similar 
igher edu een used for many years in 
an abioa v both in this country 
Y sama p N hile there are undoubted- 
System wo io: committed, yet the 
retaining a s well enough to warrant 
any instit al least I have not heard of 
ave dis u ions of importance which 
“iscarded it or are even thinking 
oing so. > 
and Pi dae and universities study 
standards fo y review the criteria and 
Stion throu ag increases and prom- 
iven À Serr committees. At 
cite E o Colorado, for example, 
sonnel ha ommittee on Faculty Per- 
tion to ra for years given much atten- 
A ay ee 1956 and 
mittes subcommittees of the Senate 
5 made special studies of vari- 
towar Pects of the subject, looking 
a substantial report to the Uni- 
enate, 
ic why cannot the idea of academ- 
be applied to teachers in the 
One of the drawbacks of the 
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teaching profession, in my opinion, is 
that all teachers are known by the same 
title, teacher, whether they are the best 
teachers or the worst. In university 
work. the various ranks give some indi- 
cation of the quality of one’s work as 
evaluated by administrative and educa- 
tional officers. 

Another weakness in public school 
personnel administration is the fact that 
promotion is almost a completely mean- 
ingless term for teachers. Except for a 
change of status from probationary ten- 
ure to permanent tenure, promotion 
usually means a change from teaching 
to administration. Salary increments 
cannot be regarded as promotion as they 
are almost purely automatic. It should 
be possible for a teacher to earn promo- 
tion without changing his career. It 
should be possible for a teacher to win 
promotion as 4 teacher—he should not 
have to move into a principalship or 
superintendency to be promoted. These 
are careers in themselves, different from 
teaching. In higher education the vari- 
ous ranks indicate the state in one’s 
career at which a faculty member has 
arrived. It is possible to earn promotion 
as a teaching faculty member without 
having to become a department head, 
dean, or president. 

Following this line of thought I sug- 
gest that four ranks be used for public 
school teachers. A beginning teacher 
could be designated as a “probationary 
teacher,” a term widely used now in 
connection with state tenure laws. This 
might be shortened to “probationer.” 
The period of probation customarily 
lasts for three years. At the completion 
of this term, the teacher would be des- 
ignated as an “instructor.” After a peri- 
od of further service, perhaps four to 
eight years, and the satisfaction of es- 
tablished criteria, another promotion 
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would advance him to 


the rank of 
“senior 


instructor.” The final rank, 
reserved for really outstanding teachers, 
similar to the rank of professor in high- 
er education, could be named “profes- 
sional teacher.” These titles are only 
suggested as possibilities. It would be 
well if in time school systems through- 
out the land could agree on the same 
terminology to avoid confusion. 

The use of differentiating titles is not 
original, of course, but it has not been 
widely adopted. Some school systems use 
three, some use four classes. Glencoe, 
Illinois, for example, provides for three 
levels of service designated as probation- 
ary, professional, and career teaching. 

The criteria and salary brackets for 
each rank would have to be formulated 
and adopted by each school system to 
suit its own situation, and incorporated 
in the policies of the board of educa- 
tion. The rank system would not sim- 
plify the development of criteria or their 
application except in one important 
respect. Instead of teachers being rated 
every year or two, their work would be 
evaluated at intervals or three, four, six, 
or eight years, for example, and each 
teacher would occupy a given rank and 

e in a given salary bracket for a period 
of years. Many teachers would be 
evaluated perhaps only three or four 
times during an entire career, as is fre- 
quently the case in higher education. 
The plan here proposed thus affords a 
compromise between no rating at all 
and annual rating, the latter being ex- 
tremely distasteful to most teachers. 

It is extremely important that cri- 
teria and procedures be acceptable to 
the three groups primarily concerned: 
teachers, administrators, and board of 
education, Enough time should be taken 
to do a good job, probably from two to 
three years. One danger growing out 
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is that school boards will be stamp 


i pe vithout 
into hasty and ill-advised — vail 
allowing plenty of time to wor 


be 
good plan. Any plan adopted ane to 
tried out a year or two with ‘polishing 
improving it, or even easton tame 
it if it proves to be hopeless systems 
able. The fact that some schoo opte 
are now operating merit plans the suc- 
several years ago augurs well = i 
cess of a carefully developed pe k for 
It would be acceptable, I E they 
persons to be accelerated in zan to prac’ 
showed unusual ability, similar ept for 
tice in higher education, excel è 
È Each tim 
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and rise to $4500; instruc 65700: 
have a salary range of $4 ar to 
senior instructors from ae up 
$7500; and professional wie howeve”’ 
ward from $7500. It is japon salaries 
to provide for reasonably San pefor’ 
for all teachers in a school ae or sala) 
any moves be made to provi¢ ae 
differentials on the basis of 7 tion with 
Two points arise in oreo pric!” 
this proposal that should raised ha 
noted. The objection can a ran 
there is nothing in the aca obj ctiv® 
plan that makes it any — I jie? 
than any other plan of manogi admi” 
that it is futile for teachers “Juation 
istrators to hold that the eva ade f 
teacher merit can ever be a atl 0 
pletely objective. The judas 
principals, superintendents, er : 
selected colleagues will proba “ald š 
play a large part, and in my opi! nd, 
should. I believe that principals @ „ould 
large schools, department heads, 5$ í 
carry most of the responsibility 
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Professional Ps FEDR ranking group, 
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reasonably competent. Patrons must also 
be informed and assured that teachers 
at lower ranks are not necessarily infer- 
ior teachers, but that they must, and 
likely will, earn promotion to higher 
ranks by completing a given period of 
satisfactory performance. While it is 
conceivable it would be most unusual 
for a teacher of five or six years experi- 
ence to hold the top rank. But this is a 
vexatious point, it must be granted. 

In conclusion, it seems clear to me 
that if teachers and their professional 
associations do not face the problem of 
ng in a more constructive man- 

they do now— instead of 
their minds to it—poli- 
ures for merit rating are 
> be forced upon them 
without consultation. I hope that some 
school systems will adopt some such 
plan as I have outlined here, and give 
the rest of the country the benefit of 


their experience. 


merit rati 
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cies and proced 
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School Programing for the } 
Intellectually Superior 


By WILLIAM 
University 


CLARK TROW 
of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HILDREN WHO ARE mentally 
handicapped and those who are 
emotionally disturbed in our pub- 

lic schools are now beginning to receive 
the attention that is their due. Many 
more than in the past can be expected 
to become self-supporting, responsible 
citizens. The work should go on. But 
now it is time that more attention be 
given to the children with superior abili- 
ties and talents. We need to know a 
great deal more about these children, 
But before the grants for research are 
made and their results published, there 
is much that can be done to improve 
their lot with the knowledge we already 


gradually mount- 
’ sources to make 
program. Increas- 
ing enrolments will increase the ab- 
Superior, as of 
lities are avail- 
ectioning more 


others, and where faci 


appearance of the 
sputniks and Possibly grants and scholar- 
ships will be forthcoming, There is of 
Course, the Continuing discontent of 
college instructors, particularly instruc- 
tors of freshmen, with their lack of com- 
petence in those matters which presum- 
ably are taught in the elementary and 
secondary schools, And in a somewhat 


er- 

different category, there is an si 
standable objection to the false c! re. 
sion that democracy in eT Gee 
not permit special programs vebabilitY 
at the upper end of the pro 
curve but only at the lower. he super- 

The problem of educating t impetus 
ior is not a new one. It pya i 
during the past century with teal 
al introduction of universal con A a 
education, for before this = pe 
effect, as a rule only the e still to 
to elementary school and fewe pi 
secondary school, and those: = “pòd 
ones who, to put it briefly, we classic? 
minded.” The then current nany ? 
education was well suited to ite nad 
them, though Benjamin Fran In the 
had somewhat different en 
1920's and even earlier, a one educa” 
gan to appear on the subject ments 0” 
tion for the superior with argu acceler 
the virtues of enrichment vv pistrativ® 
tion, and a number of set for i” 
grouping devices, and schem tried ov 
dividualized instruction ng the way" 
many of which have fallen by 
side. 


Avoid Old Mistakes 
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the school program to the su] 5 
want to be sure to avoid the Be 
takes that were made ea 
years ago. This may be di 
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ae hme pine with nostalgic senti- 
eturn to the “good old 
days.” “ 
aa a the enthusiasm of those 
ihe caer denli become enamored of 
an ns we must withstand pres- 
Si tale ae all students in high school 
an rege tape of mathematics and 
degel ey er to find a few who will 
many mes et research. However in 
aon Pa s the work for the compe- 
a ese areas may well be stepped 
con ne must be cautious about 
pie mines” re percent of high school 
college ae o are recommended for 
ing to the renee: For we know that ow- 
many eg of human growth 
record hese people whose high school 
selves” a too good “find them- 
well, Tee ege, and do exceedingly 
their fields. A becoming authorities in 
cases of > a we can well study the 
ability and y ents who have plenty of 
Ut either pa continue their studies 
cially un as not want to or are finan- 
Ana = le. 
o m a, we must resist all efforts 
comprehensiy the ideals of the American 
utions of en high school, the contri- 
and throu en to democracy at home 
able, The out the world are incalcul- 
examinatio advantages of the rigid 
tries n systems of European coun- 
t that have tended $ 5 
ellectual i ended to produce an in- 
Y means be can surely be obtained 
their seri ich do not bring with them 
rious disadvantages. 


What Can We Do Now? 


W 
Prove they do a number of things to im- 
Sur scho e of the superior children in 
for the i s not only without waiting 
vT research, but even with- 
endati g for the reports and recom- 
ions of our faculty committees. 
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But we should have faculty committees 
made up of those interested in the prob- 
lem, with the mandate to consult with 
such resources as are available, whether 
in print or in person. Their work may 
be discouraging at first, because they 
will not find “the answer.” Educational 
techniques are varied, and scholars in 
the several academic fields will be likely 
to be partial to their own specialties. 
But ideas that can be used can be ex- 
pected to emerge. 

While the committee is at work, in- 
dividual teachers can do much to im- 
prove the situation. They can do this if 
they make it a point to discover who 
the superior are. Some may not be doing 
the best work in class. One boy, an 
eighth grader, was sent to the school 
psychologist because he was failing in 
arithmetic, and not doing too well in 
his other subjects. Objective tests show- 
ed that his actual achievement went 
through the test ceiling! He knew as 
much arithmetic as could be expected 
for his level of maturity. He was given 
an algebra book and with a little help 
went through it in the two months or 
so remaining in the spring term. Why 
was he failing in arithmetic? Any ex- 
perienced teacher can supply the an- 
swer: he was bored, he paid no atten- 
tion to questions that were asked to him, 
and so didn't know the answers. He 
fought back against the monstrous 
stupidity to which he was subjected in 
the way that amused him, by doing 
nothing or giving wrong answers. 

A second and sometimes more diffi- 
cult suggestion for a teacher to follow 
is to realize that the superior children 
may be brighter than he is—less mature, 
put brighter. This realization should not 
and need not injure a teacher’s self-es- 
teem; in fact it should be a matter of 
satisfaction. For with his greater ma- 
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turity he can if he will guide and direct 
their brilliant and inquiring minds in 
ways that will be of profit to them. The 
track coach can rarely run as fast, jump 
as high, or hurl a weight as far as the 
college students he coaches. But he can 
show them how. A teacher in retrospect, 
can well say of a talented pupil, “I 
taught him all I knew,” and send him 
on to the masters in the field, His ac- 
complishments provide one of the real 
satisfactions in teaching that comes from 
the realization that we have contributed 
in some small way to the success of 
those in whose achievements not only 
we but the wider community may well 
take pride, 

Many superior children do not need 
to be given tests in order to identify 
them, nor do they seem to need any 
special program, They get the “A’s” with 
ease, run the school activities, and dey- 
elop individual talents through private 
lessons in the arts or through their own 
initiative in their hobbies. Some dis- 
tinguish themselves by asking simple- 
sounding questions and chuckle to them- 
selves as the teacher either gives the 
wrong answer, or perhaps with a double 
take realizes the implication and flound- 
ers hopelessly about. One such young 
man of my acquaintance whose father 
Was a professor of history, and who had 


learned to read by studying the head- 
lines of the 


is harrassed teachers, who “solved her 


him from class to 
Any way to get rid 
may not have been 
it apparently did little 
he later obtained a 
in history, 

children and young people 
potential ability are Jess 
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secure than the school leaders or a 
quiet question askers! Their parents me 
be people who “don't want a genin A 
the family,” and the children may k 
uncomfortable in their peer oE e 
one wants to seem to be “a brain. ange 
great American public has been ee 
ly ambivalent in revering its T be 
and scientists and in ridiculing vat 
trusters” and “egg-heads.” The ap 
child may feel this lack of security, f 
want to seem as stupid as the rest E 
crowd in order to be accepted by aight 
and may resent any efforts as pe 
make him appear to be eT at 5 
Such a situation requires etl 
ling, perhaps with some P abi in 
guidance. This would presuma in 
clude (1) participation in sP a he 8 
which he becomes willing to pore he 
“terrible” Çif he is) but in a Je 
sincerely tries and asks and T jes 
leadership of those who may “cel along 
ser mental calibre but who m nademio 
these lines, (2) removal of the oa y en 
competition, so that those less ien y 
dowed intellectually do ng wie 
receiving lower marks than vnfavors e 
if he were not there or by 3 A devel’ 
comparison with him, and ie pride i” 
opment of a feeling of a with that 
his achievements, comparab 5 her way" 
shown those who achieve in ot 
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The successful programs alee P 
children do and will, I ga explicit 
porate by implication or seat sug 
statement such things as gece wil 
gested that we can do now. of what $$ 
also include a clear ge does 2° 
meant by “enrichment.” Ih! do whe? 
mean examples for them ea: does if 
they probably need fewer. less slopPY 
mean the acceptance of care rengthy" 
work because it is original or 
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Te hc wl ee ssaa 
that he it A vit i mae spea pupils 
cen, a be more critical and exact- 
ae capes i because in college and 
helices md l be expected of them. I 
that i h teachers will recognize 
it will be z Soe in the right way, 
Pupils to be tog of pride with such 
Thera oi ol the special attention. 
Would be satin little schemes that 
i there ate i trying out. For example, 
diten — or four or a half a 
ne class eg superior children in 
and group see they do in individual 
More ade ae as well as in their 
ferent—mo al assignments” can be dif- 
Problems Spe maure books to read, 
so on. Or if = along in the book, and 
to Present a + amar barip 
they desas difficulty, their “A's” Cif 
mented by e tieni could be supple- 
letters fron secret marks” (numbers, or 
bet that ak the other end of the alpha- 
doing in ei them how well they are 
For competiti parison with each other. 
Nate entirely T is too useful to elimi- 
Petition — ay, ut it should be true com- 
approximate ce and between those of 
And Ja ra equal ability. 

the a ae schemes for separating 
done, of co should be studied. This is 
school thr urse, indirectly, in the high 
rough the several curricular 
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programs—college entrance, general, 
vocational, commercial, and so on, 
though it is recognized that there will 
be superior students in each. Any plan 
beyond this will wait for the report of 
“the committee.” But no plan should be 
put into operation before it has been 
studied by all concerned, and approved 
as one which could be used in a particu- 
lar school. Its nature will depend on 
the skills of the teachers in handling 
individual differences in their regular 
classes. And basically it will depend on 
the same two principles that hold for 
the mentally retarded: (1) Can the 
pupil profit most by being with the reg- 
ular class? and (2) Are the other pupils 
handicapped by his presence in the 
regular class? 

One of the great merits of true 
democracy is that it releases the poten- 
tial of all its members to make their 
contribution, instead of relying on direc- 
tion from a few at the top. If American 
teachers and parents, all over the coun- 
try, with the help of such informed 
people as are available to them, set 
about the task of providing a better edu- 
cation for the more gifted, they will 
make some mistakes, but they will 
evolve and put into successful practice 
ideas which never would have developed 


in any other way- 


Teachin g the Talented 


By JEFF WEST 


Director of Curriculum 


and Instructional Services 


Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida 


HE DADE County Public Schools 
are continuously evaluating pro- 
cedures for identifying students 

with outstanding talents in all areas of 
human endeavor. These talents include 
intellectual ability, scientific ability, 
leadership ability, artistic talent, crea- 
tive Writing talent, dramatic talent, 
musical talent, mechanical skills and 
physical skills. Provisions are being 
made within the schools to enable pupils 
with exceptional ability in any of these 
areas to achieve the maximum develop- 
ment in their special talents. These pro- 
visions can be placed under three gen- 
eral headings: enrichment, acceleration, 
and special grouping. 


Enrichment 


Many of the elementary schools in 
Dade County follow the plan of keeping 
talented children in the regular class. 
room group and enriching the curricy- 
lum to meet their varying abilities. This 
plan permits the children to maintain 
their place socially with classmates of 
their own chronological age. 

Pupils who read several grade Jey 
above their classmates are encouraged 
to read materials which broaden and 
deepen their interests, They are taught 
very early to use the resources in the 
library including the card catalog, year- 
books and the encyclopedias. The teach- 
ers frequently refer the pupils to the 
dictionary and thesarus for study and 
improvement in vocabulary usage. A 
leisure time reading program is planned 
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TEACHING THE TALENTED 


t ilg’ 

oo pen with his parents 
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O o Through this practice 
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The school librarian also provides spe- 
cial opportunities for these pupils to 
arrange displays of their work in the 
library. Through these experiences they 
have an opportunity to develop their 
expressions of form, perspective, ar- 
rangement, balance and figure drawing. 

Pupils who display talents in the phy- 
sical activities are given the opportunity 
to develop these skills by participating 
in the intra-mural sports program, 
rhythmic activities and by providing 
leadership to their classmates who need 
practice in perfecting lead-up skills for 
team games. 

Pupils who have dramatic talents are 
often used through the grades to direct 
the dramatizations of favorite stories or 
situations about which children read. 
Puppetry, role playing, choral reading 
and musical dramatization are activities 
which have no grade level boundaries. 

Science corners are organized in the 
classrooms where pupils may display 
their collections, the results of their 
work and experimentation. Simple class- 
room experiments are a vital part of this 
program. Usually they are developed 
using free and inexpensive materials. 
Pupils who are interested and talented 
in the science areas frequently develop 
individual and group projects. Resource 
people from the community are often 
utilized to present information and to 
stimulate new interests in science. Ex- 
tensive use is made of Dade County's 
nearness to the ocean in developing ma- 
rine collections of all kinds. Field trips 
are taken to such places as the Junior 
Museunt, Crandon Park Zoo, Seaquar- 
ium and to junior and senior high school 
science fairs. All of these activities help 
to intensify and deepen the interest of 
pupils with a particular aptitude for 
science. 
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Acceleration 


Acceleration allows a pupil to com- 
plete the standard amount of academic 
work in less than the usual time. If a 
pupil has high ability, is socially well 
adjusted, possesses unusual physical 
drive and energy „and is not challenged 
by the work offered at his present grade 
level, he is given the opportunity of ad- 
vancement one extra grade. Before such 
advancement is made, parental con- 
sent is secured. Experimentation with 
acceleration has taken place in the Dade 
County Schools for the past five years, 
Follow-up studies of pupils who were 
accelerated indicate that the following 
Criteria will help to identify pupils who 
might benefit from acceleration: 

1. LQ. of 120 or more 

2. Two or more years above grade 
level in reading. 

One or more Years above grade 
level in arithmetic 

+. Outstanding achievement record 

in academic work 

In addition to these criteria 
jective rating form was 
using the characteristics ¢ 
who, according to the 
had benefited most by acceleration, The 
teachers were asked to rate these pupils 
on the following personal characteris- 
tics: Curiosity or sense of questing, per- 
sistence, interest, responsibility, physi- 
cal drive and Vigor, ability to think 
creatively, ability to work independently, 
health, ability to face failures and the 
ability to get along with fellow pupils. 
Sociometric devices are often used by 
teachers to determine the pupil's inter- 
personal relationships to other pupils. 
For the pupil to receive consideration as 
a candidate for acceleration, most of the 
teachers must rate him in the top ten 
per cent on the majority of these per- 
sonal characteristics, 
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it is discovered that the new -= growth 
not conductive to the Aag 7 
and development of the pup! 
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Special Grouping 


The criteria for special ae 

about the same as that used fi 
o W 

able research has taken po 
cross grouping of pupils. S that 
type of grouping ak 
pupils learn fundamenta = the av 
one half of the time it takes | pupi si ‘| 
child to master them. oa a 
identified through teacher pi H 
psychological testing. Ti i reguli 
half of the school day with sais 2 
teacher who works with a 
basic skill areas. The m aie 
thcir school day is spent isana 
teacher who endeavors to slicatio” ae 
skills through practical oP ogniste? 
through creative epee sia 
emphasis is placed Saal a 
pupils’ responsibilities to d teacher 
fellow pupils, parents <i te that i: 
Sociometric measures ingih les i 
sonal relationships and “a classo” 
tween pupils in the segilon A at 
and those who leave the "a class ? 
rooms to attend the reyguro 4 
normal. Cross grouping under the value 
circumstances seems to ho aiña Fi 
of special groupings for gral lde at 
talented pupil and with the Pips 4 pA 
vantage of retaining the Pend pu nis 
normal social relationships wit 
in the regular classroom, 
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TEACHING THE TALENTED 


Science re the subject areas of 
Social desde hata language arts, 
Varsity sihteat at band, orchestra, and 
identify stud sei An effort is made to 
areas of ae of high ability in all 
those dies . and to guide them into 

asses and special activities which 


are appropri 
oe Pptopriate to their abilities and vo- 
pa objectives 
Mih ates ccs 
8h ability science students 


are 


Scheduled in 
With more 
tent 


Saas classes which work 
ome subject matter con- 
Procedures wi iy inductive teaching 
Breat deal of ith the student doing a 
Study, Dara independent research and 
Program is Ps the accelerated science 
Students are mighily mathematical, these 
Science ‘one to parallel their 
rated matl les with four units of accel- 
vanced 1e 


SComey 
ee 


a Me neigh which includes ad- 
v ind Mignone, analytical 
and wt introductory calculus. 
r solid geometry are fused 
Car hy bs covered during one school 
‘ * the high ability in the acceler- 
ates program. The averss? 
alf ie students take one ant 
Anothg ars to cover this work. 
the Expe er type of special grouping ~” 
4 hool] "imental stage at the senior high 
ass, a is called a Science PES arie 
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ach ed high ability in see on 
Person aie asa constant bry he 
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32 in the lipidal glands of white rats, a 
study of undersea life on a Florida reef, 
a study of electromagnetic radiation on 
chemical reactions, a study of rocket pro- 
pulsion units and a study of the cal- 
cium intake and needs of high school 
students. At least one class session each 
week is scheduled for progress reports 
when students are given opportunities 
to challenge each other and to defend 
their ideas. 

Another school-community 
which is in the process of scheduling has 
been developed with the co-operation of 
local research scientists. It is designed 
rience in laboratory 
s the opportunity 


project 


to give practical expe 
h, and provide 
ability students to work direct- 
lv with some of the top research scien- 
in the local area. During their 
students attend school 
during the morning and sometimes one 
period in the afternoon. The remainder 
of the afternoon is spent in research lab- 
ys the chemical analysis 


researc 
for high 


tists 
senior year these 


oratories such ¢ 
laboratory and the bacteriology labora- 
as pi 


tory at the National Childrens’ Carciac 
Hospital, the tissue culture and the vir- 
ology laboratories at the University of 
Miami, the United States Weather Bu- 
reau or the University of Miami Medical 
School laboratories. A schedule of inter- 
visitation is being worked out making it 
possible for each laboratory to periodic- 
ally provide a special experience or dem- 
onstration for all of the students partici- 
pating in the program. 


Summary 


It is important to the growth of 
ented students that they daily hav ho 
mon experiences with students ak 
ability levels. At the same tin : ag + 
major responsibility of the pul fic a 
to see that rare talents ee 

s and Capacities 
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receive the proper stimulation and chal- 
lenge. Some cross grouping in the ele- 
mentary schools and special grouping in 
the areas of the students’ talents at the 
secondary level seem to achieve both ob- 
jectives. The public schools should not 
overlook the possibility of securing much 
needed co-operation and support from 
interested community groups and in- 
dividuals who are in a position to pro- 
vide assistance which is beyond the 
Capacity of the schools. The schools 
should hold to the broad concept of tal- 
ent which includes outstanding abilities 
in all areas of human endeavor, Any 
curriculum innovation which is adapted 
particularly to the talented pupil must 
always consider the complete picture 
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and provide for the total develop 
of the pupil as well as for the Ta 

ability. It is important to keep in mi ; 
that no administrative device will an 
antee success with a program for be, 
ented students. The all important Be. 
factor is an interested an understan A 
teacher. This teacher readily recon 
the tremendous range and aibe 
tion of abilities which is always pre cia 
even within the highly selected ii 
groups. The enthusiastic tache ac- 
sincerely appreciates the hopes os A 
complishments of the pupils K other 
more to motivate them than k atie 
single influence in the a a 
tion. Without this basic ingrec oe ul. 
instructional program can be succ 
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Teachers and Home Discipline 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


Editor of Highlights for Childre 


X BIGGEST PROBLEM is 
discipline.” Such was the 
answer by a large majority 
is es bake ce sent to 
nited Staters ch oem throughout the 
C aie n 5 years ago. The study 
of the NEA. SESE 
Paa es 

ecause 
young me 
entering t 


A 


of teachers 
m any 


tion of a committee 


; quitting the class- 
n asid this problem. Many 
i vomen, no doubt, avoid 
ae teaching profession for like 


Teaso 
n. Nor is 
underprivite is the problem limited to 
also a eged areas of big cities. It 
Schools of es T consolidated schools, 
Š sme vidig A 
Suburbia all towns and schools of 

An i 

Increasj 
ame t asing number of people 


his pr 
problem on the milder modes 


disci pli * 
of the Pline in the schools. Even some 
© teachers 
Westionn 


unduly h 
Me otl 

à 
eral h 
Said 
child 
been 


so answering the aforesaid 
complained that they were 
ee nie school discipline. 
plate ners just hurled a gen- 
anythi at parents. Almost none 

ing about the philosophy of 


-reari : 
a ng to which parents have long 
Xposed, 
ou 


of 


Warn 


ed, wher n now in school were 

i n these children were mere 
a cae who were supposed 
say tue a their young chil- 
these your bi: = fve, ra they 
hem with oe personalities and 
2 warnin a terime of frustrations. 
Years į Es wore spread for years 

in articles in the leading popu- 
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Now 


Warp 
face t 
Suc} 
an 


n, and Newspaper Columnist 


lar magazines, some newspaper columns 
—in acres of print; also on the air and 
from the public platform. These warn- 
ings were echoed from the rostrums of 
P.T.A. and mothers’ clubs. 

Parents whose children are now in 
school generally got the impression that 
they should let their youngsters, es- 
pecially in the early years, do about as 
they pleased. They were not to restrain 
them, but just to love them. 

Many young parents supposed, in- 
deed, that if they restrained their tots, 
these tots would think they were not 
being loved. But common sense would 
indicate that unless the youngster is 
adequately restrained he will not get the 
love he deserves. The child who reaches 
the point where he has little or no re- 
gard for his parent's control, so gets on 
her nerves and she so gets on his that 
there’s little time left for affection and 
love between them. And how can this 
child then and later enjoy the abun- 
e he deserves to have from 
other persons, even from his teachers? 

Paradoxically, the doctrine of re- 
strants-to-the-winds has been generally 
instilled in the future mothers of Ameri- 
ca, the girls taking child care courses 
in home economics in our public junior 
and senior high schools. Nor have many 
leading school educators, school super- 
intendents and principals ever done 
much to disillusion young parents on 
the folly of excessive home permissive- 
ness in the child before his school years. 
Indeed, some of them have themselves 


dance of lov 
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echoed the Philosophy of home re- 
Straints-to-the-wind. You and | 
heard them doing so. 

However, there are strong indications 
that many of the widely read counsel- 
lors of parents are soft-pedaling in print 
and on the air their earlier pleas for less 
restraint. Some, indeed, are advising a 
stepping up of discipline all 
line on the home front. Strangely 
enough, some of the very “experts on 
child-rearing” who for years were fore- 
most in telling parents to restrain their 
young children less, are now telling 
these parents to control their 
more strictly. As a result 
especially those with children eight, 
twelve or fourteen Who have got be- 
yond parental control, are 
confused. 


have 


along the 


children 
» Many parents, 


puzzled and 


If teachers are going 
problems of discipline 
ten years hence, young parents now 
with babes in arms will have to 
their backs on the 


to have fewer 
at school five oy 


turn 
Philosophy of Jittle- 
or-no-home-restraint, and to teach their 
tots at home the meaning of the little 
word No, as the basis for self-control, 
respect for the rights of others, and re- 
gard for constituted authority, 


Having got the youngster well under 
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contro! in a family a or 
and understanding before he H 
school, parents could and shou ta 
guide these children later at home E 
they will conform to reasonable reg 

lations of behavior at school. have 

Not only would the teacher then "a 
more time and energy available ks a 
what she would like to do, rea "ti 
teach, but also juvenile delinquen 
would subside. 

Looking ahead, suppose AE 
er and other school official now ee 
use his great influence with pas arents 
babies and little children. Ee who 
look up to these school leade waa 
meet them informally at the 11 other 
at church, at church suppers ge these 
community gatherings. Suppos soang 
school leaders were to explain Ek their 
parents how they might aa i and by 
tots now to be good citizens 3 aie nil 
at school. Suppose, as pat rae to see 
planation, the parents pere soungste! 
why they should control nee : contro 
by beginning when they cal 
them most effectively. Id try hard 

Of course the writer shou A convic 
to acknowledge respect for z ; with the 
tions of all who would disagree 
foregoing. 
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What Schools Are Doing In 


Aviation Education 
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By GUY WAGNER* 


«u 
Aviation is F 
iation is an unfinished story—a story scarcely begun.” 


T z 
ee of the age of bal- 
tases die 1 S, earth satellites, and 
Air-Age” ha i it might seem that the 
Y; hoeve ac ecome obsolete. Actual- 
“Age,” fo r; there is never any single 
T may be a new 
ning of + which signals the begin- 
these a important emphasis, 
end ig merely overlap and 
exists and av, hus, the Air-Age still 
Schools y aviation education in our 
emains pertinent. 


he Wr 
keeping right Brothers succeeded in 
8 their ai $ 
Seconds duri airplane in the air for 12 
Sonor R their first flight in 1903, 
ginning e This flight marked the 
of the Air-Age. Air-Age Edu- 


Cation į 
2 is that part of 
um that t Part of the school curricu- 
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“ 


e F 
stand the hie our pupils to under- 
O sense ite x of aviation better—and 
and S tremendous past, present, 


ut i 
Peoples ps impact upon the lives of all 
“8Cets o the world—in terms of such 
ics, humma life as politics, econom- 
Portation relations, government, trans- 
Pa health communication, sociology, 
Other ee physical and mental). 

at educati ds, Air-Age Education is 
ion which our people need 
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r. W. a 
agner is Director of the Curriculum L 


— Earl Reeves 


because once upon a time the airplane 
was born and man began to travel from 
one place to another on this globe thru 
the air. 

What are some of the problems stud- 
ied in Aviation Education? There are 
many, of course, but some of the more 
common and important include the his- 
tory of the airplane, types of airplanes, 
how the airplane affects our ways of liv- 
obs the aviation industry offers, 
the rôle of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in air traffic, what makes an 
airplane fly, what travel may be like 
25 years hence, and how the airplane 
helps us in soil, timber, and wildlife 
preservation. 

Some of the goals which schools have 
set up in their Air-Age Education pro- 
grams include: (1) recognizing the vo- 
cabulary of aviation, (2) understanding 
the importance of weather to successful 
aviation, (3) understanding airplane 
structure, (4) understanding the place 
of aviation in peace and war, (5) a 
ation of the growing interdepend- 
ence of people through aviation, and 
(6) a sensitivity to the social, economic, 
and political implications of current and 


ing, j 


realiz 


aboratory, lowa State Teachers College 
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future aviation developments. Schools 
are also trying to help our young people 
realize how the airplane has changed 
geographical relationships in terms of 
mankind's concepts of time, place, and 
distance; and mankind's attitudes to- 
wards waterways, land masses, and land 
and water barriers. 

There are many activities which pu- 
pils engage in as they pursue their study 
of Aviation Education. These range 
from such a simple activity as assem- 
bling a collection of drawings showing 
principles in airplane building to the 
projection of children’s thinking as to 
what the airplane will look like 59 
years from now. In some high schools 
technical courses in airplane mechanics 
are studied and actual flight training is 
given. Although the emphasis upon Av- 
iation Education on a national basis js 
Spotty, there are probably no schools th 
do not give it some attention, 
though perhaps unwittingly, 
schools, however, studies in this field 
are systematically planned, being given 
high priority and Vigorous attention. 

Just where should interested educa- 
tors look to find helpful materials and 
ideas for the Promotion of Air-Age Edu- 
Cation in their own local school systems? 
It is the purpose of this column to sug- 
sest several leading sources of aviation 
instructional materials as well as several 
school systems which have successful 
Aviation Education in operation, 


at 
even 
In other 


National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue North West, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

he National Aviation Education 
Council CNAEC) offers membership at 
a cost of $5.00 for twelve months. The 
Services provided for this membership 
fee include one copy of each book pub- 
lished by the NAEC during the member- 
ship year; three previously published 
ooks of your choice; a subscription to 
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Saal the 
Planes, a monthly publication | one 
Aircrafts Industries Aysonintion A i 
scription to National pao on 
monthly publication of the bseription 
Aeronautics Association; a su se ishe 
to Skylights a fact sheet Paucation 
monthly by the National oe of avie 
Council; and monthly paca pamph 
tion pictures, booklets, ehars n 
lets, ete. furnished by the whe during 
dustries Association and Se ite fifteen 
the school year. The NAEG oe toe pu- 
publications some of which “rse, There 
pil use and others for teacher 


0. 
“Tying Cargo 
are intriguing titles as aye Shy: 
Tilly the Tiger, and Look 


: reading 
; fascinating rea 
The content makes fascin ati a 
ingly wide grade rang ipli- 
for an amazingly w ide g ao Tion Bi 
A copy of Aviation Ec r so a 
ography is sent free on oe Education 
valuable pamphlet Aviatic 
in the Schools. ae 
Sie On) 
i vision, 40% 
Air-Age Education ae of Neb 
—Teachers College, ss : 
raska, Lincoln 8, Armee 
ir- ‘duca 
The Air-Age Ed nn te 
now an integral par reat be 
College Instructional N ine instructing 
The development of Air-/ De one of oi 
al materials continues a Division- ae 
major activities of 2 are such OF 
cluded in these materia nET Adve 
as Our Air-Age World, T 5 “Aviation 
tures, and Fundamenta heck 
These materials nave ied States 
schools throughout the Education Pa 
The Nebraska Air-Age instruction. 
vision also obtains aviation compan 
materials from publishing i and t 
airlines, government Lae been "ig 
like. After the materials ar them js 
viewed, information regan groups: J” 
made available to iafe a o ae 
Division has also spon Soe works? os 
tor in-service teachers. ie expen! ‘At 
have included such a igh wr 
as tours to airports and a > know” 
these workshops panona fal 
thorities are brought in a - 
Avi o 
-ogram— 
Illinois Curriculum eee partment ic, 
Education Project. State fe d, iin’ i 
Public Instruction, Spring o proj 
The Aviation Educati 
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Genter 
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ee part of the Illinois Curricu- 
Dr. Hora G is under the direction of 
ein Tek Hand, Professor of Edu- 
this Monee ae of Illinois. As part of 
ice Sheed there has been developed 
World a etant publications in Our 
Mathena ight Series. These are (1) 
tronger Re Teaching Aids for a 
1 Ao a (2) English Teach- 
Seance "hos Fs Stronger America, (3) 
America ree hing Aids for a Stronger 
ing Aide d C+) Social Studies Teach- 
these a Stronger America. Each of 
National oy is available from the 
i Mi alan Education Council, 
ington 6 ponet Ave. N. W., Wash- 
with the ex. C. at a cost of 75¢ each, 
Publicati Xception of the Social Studies 

on which sells for $1.00. 
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Nation; 
rol, one Headquarters, Civil Air Pa- 
he CAP Air Force Base 25, D. C. 
dealing i has produced six booklets 
Education the subject of Aviation 
ana instru with a filmstrip, workbook 
each booklet Te guide accompanying 
u discusse: he booklet Aviation and 
on man’s ae the effects of aviation up- 
consequent nn and activities and its 
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r their components. 
Hen y Weather presents 
deel avigation and discusses 
oe st with descriptions of 
that Way duri ployed by pilots to find 
Bree booklet ng bad weather. The other 
a r a E entitled Aircraft and 
he Probie and Electronics, and 
e cal ane Porten: 


ioo cte they University, Oxford, Ohio. 
tig, Courses oat developed bibliograph- 
each educatior study, and units in avia- 
on. summe n. This workshop is held 
ne held į r and is very similar to the 
m x Civil Honolulu. 
ial a a Patrol also has profes- 
U each 83 Educationists available 
Regions throughout the 
a They are on call as con- 
Viation education programs 
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You may obtain the names and addresses 
of these consultants by writing to Dr. 
Mervin K. Strickler, Jr., Director, Avia- 
tion Education, National Headquarters, 
Civil Air Patrol, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D.C. Í 


> Territory of Hawaii, Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu. 

Each summer for the past several 
years an aviation education orientation 
workshop has been held in Honolulu, 
introducing the teachers to what facil- 
ities there are for learning about avia- 
tion. The workshop is planned co-opera- 
tively by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Civil Aeronautics 
Commission. The various airlines and 
military air services have been generous 
in giving their time and in showing the 
group their facilities. These workshops 
last five consecutive days. The results of 
these workshops can be seen in curricu- 
lum activities developing in the schools. 
A group of teachers representing various 
schools in Honolulu meet once a month 
to keep up on current events in the field 
ot aviation education and to discusss 
ways of including aviation education in 
the curriculum. 

As various curriculum guides for the 
schools are revised, aviation learnings 
pertaining to each area are included. For 
instance, during the 1956-57 school 
year groups of teachers developed ma- 
terials on aviation which will contribute 
to a science guide being prepared for the 
elementary schools. It is assumed that 
the same thing will be done in other 
curriculum areas particularly language 
arts, social studies, and arithmetic. In 
addition, an Integrated Aviation Educa- 
tion Curriculum Guide is being devel- 
oped. This guide will draw together the 
aviation education activities included in 
the various curriculum areas showing 
how they are actually integrated and 
how they grow out of the stated objec- 
tives of the schools. This means that 
aviation education should become an in- 
tegral part of all curriculums. 

In addition to the above, there have 
been for a number of years aviation edu- 
cation science courses offered at the 
secondary school level. These courses 
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are more specialized, going into techni- 
cal aspects of aviation. Many of these 
classes use the civil air patrol manual 
booklets as text-book materials. 

The Honolulu Technical School has 
an aviation division which is certified by 
the C.A.P. This division trains aviation 
mechanics in air frame and power plant 
with its curriculum based on the civil 
aeronautics training program. It is a 
four-year course. 

The Board of Commissioners for Pub- 
lic Education has appointed an aviation 
education advisory committee composed 
of 41 members. The members of this 
committee are from various business and 
industrial firms relating to aviation, the 
armed forces, the university, and the 
Department of Public Instruction, This 
committee will act in an advisory and 
resource capacity as the department de- 


velops its aviation education curriculum 
program. 


Kansas City P 
City, Kansas. 

The Kansas City Public Schools pro- 
duced a brief Air-Age guide in 1948. At 
the present time this guide is in the 
Process of being revised, 


In presenting the philosophy of this 
guide the writer says “The coming of 
the air-age has brought with it a realiza- 


tion that man cannot live in isolation; 
that our democratic society 
tess and that the y 


ublic Schools, Kansas 


Thus the Purpose of air-age educa- 
tion likewise becomes two-fold; first, to 
provide Opportunity for each individual 
to discover and develop his capacities in 
relation to this potent factor of our mod- 
ern society, the airplane; and second, to 
provide Opportunity for the development 
of those attitudes which will enable the 
individual to Participate successfully in 
a society which because of the airplane, 
includes the whole world. 

The guide 


: goes on to present objec- 
tives of Educ 


ation and outlines a con- 
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instructional 
tent to be taught and the sere: 
materials to use in the study of 
for grades 3-6. 


School, Not 


Bel-Nor Elementary 3001 Nordic 


mandy School District, 
Drive, St. Louis 21, “ge 1957, sity 

During the spring o - School DiS 
teachers in the Normandy Nebraska’ 
trict were taken to Lincoln, 1.29 and 
Air-Age Clinic in Airforce hing m” 
C-45 aircraft, to obtain faae serience: 
terials and gain actual imga E tetan E 
At this clinic they heard es, Dir. 0 
ing speakers as Mr. Ray Mert S 
Av. Ed National Headquarters, 
rs . OGU. ING a ae n 
Air Patrol; Dr. Leslie Tuomaan 5 
Aircraft Corp., Wiest Na F. 
Col. Merlyn McLaugh Daenve : 
Commander, 2662nd Air . Mr. Fveret 
Dr. Evan Evans, N.A.E.C.; NCR» 
Collin, Av. Ed. Director, 

CAPR; . 

At the present time a 
District is revising its e 
the field of science, mathem: se 
cial studies, and the variou: periences : 
because of their varied a need £0 
the Aviation Clinic has oo 
including Aviation as an In the nen 
of the revised curriculums. ull sca" 
i it i l] to have a tr ery 
future it is hoped to vation for eC 
program in Aviation einen ee i 

ie informs 
grade Jewel. (ibis of this column 
ported to the writer o Aviation | 
Gloria J. Fay, Cpt. CAP, teal Regi 
cation Officer, North Centra 


the Norma? a 
Jums 

and 50 
m ittees 


I 
by 
r 


1s 


on): 


aa kal 

jichita, 
Wichita Public Schools, Wich a 

SF, 

- 1953 the Wichita ey petin 
duced a 16-page minga, wE a 
entitled Suggestions for / m oy a 
tion. This bulletin nira ways ig 
leach Aviation” and presin be rela a 
which aviation education ids aa hist 
to such subject matter ter a i t 
government, agriculture, ant 
metic, science, art, and m aie 
gives a brief outline of ee in 
for study such as (1) Wea io 
tion, (2) Aviation offers 


arl 


———<x«< 
at aaa 
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tunities i 

(4) An (3) Airplanes help the farmer, 
(5) eons help the fishing industry, 
ries strial uses of planes, (6) Jet 
oan a and rocket planes, and (7) 
fairly —— are identified. There is a 
fot ner nsive list of films and books 

in the classroom. 


Washi F 
South ae High School, Sioux Falls, 


The aviati 
offered ple course in this school is 
as an aleck ve (i tenith-grade students 
course which It is a general pre-flight 
economic as includes the social and 
he study an of aviation as well as 
airplane. T} the technical aspects of the 
dynamics ae main divisions are: aero- 
effects of ne power plant, controls, 
Ogy, navi A it on the pilot, meteorol- 
muncations lon, air traffic control, com- 
and pa aviation in government, 
Plane cont = During the study of air- 
done and a some model building is 
Navigatior during the study of weather 
ra n and traffic confrol, there are 
“IC navioati 
tl avigation charts. Eveni 
D E ae E E 
au, the control xe oa 
With a hangers. There is contact 
t em Dene operator to study 
ne and receive orientation 


Minneg 


Neapolis, polis Public Schools, Min- 


he + saan 
c li i 
eae ig ate Public Schools are 
Ean progr n In-Service Aviation Edu- 
< Wational an a Channel 2, KTCA, 
l Television, consisting of 
oy “mi id ati S 
Tams are i broadcasts. The pro- 
ae through ecast bi-weekly and will 
ns interi oo 5. Prominent guests 
a su fie by Dr. J. Hervey Shutts 
faeta ry as: (1) Space and Inter- 
Walls for Fei (2) Teaching Ma 
Cathey ce Education, and (3) 
Navigation. 


‘ 
Prog, lt is tl 
J Ogy, he writer’. 
Brams ; writers understanding that many 


tio; ns 

n doy 2 Aviati 

devotes viation Education. Mr. Earl Sams 0 
d development of such programs. 


ull time to the promotion an 


Other Schools 


It has been authoritatively suggested 
to the writer of this column that the 
following schools also are doing substan- 
tial and sometimes unique work in avia- 


tion education: 
Aurora, Colorado Public Schools 
Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois 
Grand Island, Nebraska Public 
Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska Public Schools 
Mt. Vernon Public Schools, Mt. 
Vernon, New York 
Owatonna High School, Owaton- 
na, Minnesota 
Riverside Elementary Schools, Riv- 
erside, California 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 
Tech High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
A number of colleges and universities 
have shown interest in the field of avia- 
tion education by conducting workshops 
during the summer. These include: 
Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa 
Mankato Teachers College, Min- 
nesota 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Platsburg Teachers College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 
St. Cloud Teachers College, Min- 
nesota 
South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 
University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, South Dakota 
University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri g 
Wichita University, Wichita, Kan- 
sas 


high schools in California have excelle: 
f the State Department of Public aes 


May Hill Arbuthnot 


NE OF OUR ablest educators is 
May Hill Arbuthnot who main- 
tains homes at 351 South Green- 
Pasadena, California, 


as well as a 
all, May Hill 
ng—a friend- 
friends among 
and publishers. 

May Hill Arbuthnot (Mrs, Charles 
C. Arbuthnot), Associate Professor Em- 
eritus of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, devotes her full time to lec- 
turing and writin g- Her degrees are from 
the University of Chicgao and Colum- 
bia University, with membership in two 


fs jcu- 
eral and children’s literature in a. 
lar. Her yearly schedule of \tlantic 
carries her literally from the / 
seaboard to the Pacific. , ve nu" 
Mrs. Arbuthnot's publications iin 
merous. She is co-author ay Cur 
S. Gray and Sterl Artley of ublished 
riculum Foundation Readers, a Her 
by Scott, Foresman and ae 
other major publications inclu 


Tores” 
Children and Books, sh T 
man, 1947, revised edition ee for 
history of children’s books, pile fo 
evaluating different types - home use 
children, the classroom m televisio”” 
of books and the relation 4 comics | 
radio, moving pictures and ni pibli- 
children’s reading. Extensi 
ographies fully annotated. a editio™ 
Time for Poetry, = ee ant polos! 
Scott, Foresman, cg! ail 4 to H 
of poetry for children fom th 
with an introductory discu iry i 
use and presentation of an poems: 
classroom and at home. 6 editio”” 


al 

Time for Poetry, oo hun i 
Scott, Foresman, 1952. at 5 choral 
more poems, with pim sie pe 
speaking, more poems TA Introd" 
grade level and an expan j 
2 

tion for adults. — New 
Time for Fairy Tales O ie fables 
Scott, Foresman, 1952. u ancii, 
folk tales, tall tales and g TREL s 
tales for children 4 to 1 ies, with? 
grouped by kind and countries, d 
* 0: 

banat to each type ad Alm 
Time for True Tales a 
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y i 


MAY HILL 


Tr 
A n Seoli, Foresman, 1953. The real- 
= story of many types and for many 
he E VE many complete books, 
out the authors an i 
a s and leads 
further reading. = 
The Ar 
E Arbuthnot Anthology, Scott, 
books ea 1953. The three Time For 
E T bound into one handsome vol- 
E pa single book with its introduc- 
the help of adults guiding chil- 
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dren’s reading, is a fair sampling of 
children’s literature of many types. 
For ten years, Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
review editor of children’s books for the 
magazine Childhood Education. She 
now performs the same service for Ele- 
mentary English. She is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Christian Science Moni- 
tor and various educational magazines. 


—(E.A.B.) 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH, Teacher 
East Meadow, N. Y., Public Schools 


Space 

ACE SATE 

ert Wee moe By Lee Beeland and Rob- 

Wood Clif lustrated by Jack Coggins. Engle- 
itis. Prentice-Hall. 1957. $2.95. 


This i 
is is ț 
an he story of the man-made moon 


how a 
auncheq, It is earth satellite is built and 
© Youn, s told in a way that will appeal 


&sters from 10 to 14. 

5 —Paul Zankowich 
"LIGHT o 

strateq te oe By Henry B. Lent. Ilus- 
1957, $3, Otographs. N. Y. Macmillan. 


N 00 
No 
Possible te wee thirty years ago, it was im- 
New York uy a ticket for an air trip from 
ights ack arope: Today, thcre are many 
Port at Idle day from the International Air- 
Scene na This book is the behind-the- 
Homes = a trans-Atlantic airliner and 
he book _ the liner across the ocean. 
crew ri hr the training that is given 
A © airliner = order that they may operate 
Ot with skill. For youngsters from 
Ro ‘Paul Zankowich 
CKE 
Sn AE E Space. By Lester Del 
ia, re Ls Aea Heugh. Philadel- 
i . $3.95. 


. “OUN; 
tinep, 8 Pe 
Nent ople are asking some very per- 


s and x é 
th ace and spettching questions about outer 
Story ace travel. This book, which tells 


of 
man’s preparation to explore 


the universe, will answer many of these ques- 
tions in a manner that will satisfy young read- 
ers of 12 years and up.—Paul Zankowich 


Monkey Business. By Irving Adler. Ilus- 
trated by Ruth Adler. N. Y. John Day. 1957. 
$2.95 

Children of eleven and up will enjoy this 
book which exposes some of the famous and 
astounding hoaxes that have been perper- 
trated in the name of science. Pranksters and 
frauds have always been with us and they 
always can delude many of the less clearer 
thinking among us. Deceptions, however, 
don’t live too Jong in the atmosphere of 
science. This book presents some of these 
hoaxes and indicates the faulty foundations 
which supported them. A good introduction 
to critical thinking —Paul Zankowich 

ExPpLORING EARTH AND Space. By Mar- 
garet O. Hyde. Ilustrated by Clifford N. 
Geary. N. Y. Whittlesey House. 1957. $3.00. 


The exciting story of the International Geo- 
physical Year in all its wide operations is the 
subject of this volume. This extensive pro- 
gram involving thousands of scientists from 
over sixty nations will stimulate young read- 
ers and help them crystallize their thoughts 
about study and vocations. For youngsters of 
the teen years.—Paul Zankowich 
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Health Education and the 
Classroom Teacher 


By CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
State University of New York 
Oswego, New York 
While health itself is not the finest flower of life—it is the soil 
from which the finest flowers grow.” 
—Duncan Spaeth 


E ği 
H ALTH EDUCATION includes 


ever à 
T educational influence that 
ps to improve the health of 


the 

sc : 

dma child. It is a process of 
that h 8 health behavior in such a way 


Oys a aTe nae 
to leita ree girls will not only be able 
Sary Ghee’ but will have the neces- 
life, ewithal to live a rich and full 


here į 
ti person in the school sys- 
contributio itted to make a significant 
“ten than a to the health of school chil- 
mentar he classroom teacher in the 
the ey y school. She alone occupies 
health. ai for improving child 
an tnd ith her interest, enthusiasm, 
Pro ram ee the school health 
Port, ih moves ahead. Without her sup- 
Program Wever, the health education 

> never really gets started. 


ket 
ole of 
hi e of the Classroom Teacher 
ey, 
Un; ro a 
a &; nle of the classroom teacher is 
o ‘i other person sees the child 
tp Pearan S. She can readily compare his 
Wiens and actions today with what 
€ yesterday or a month ago- 
451 


Or she can compare him to the other 
thirty children in the classroom who are 
about the same age. This provides the 
alert teacher with a vantage point that 
neither the parents or family physician 
can match. Thus, every classroom teach- 
er holds a potentially powerful job for 
building sound health. The extent to 
which she does this will depend upon 
many things. She will need a warm 
personality and feeling for children, and 
she will need to use her powers of ob- 
servation carefully. 


How the Classroom Teacher 
Promotes Health 


Specifically, the classroom teacher 
promotes health as follows: 

1. By co-operating with the school 
health service personnel. Chil- 
dren are properly prepared for a 
visit to the school physician or 
nurse for periodic physical ex- 
aminations. Teachers take a posi- 
tive approach to the examinations 
by saying to their pupils, “The 
doctor is coming to see how many 


vi 
N 


N 
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healthy boys and girls we have.” 
Teachers help in the screening 
of children for defective vision 
and hearing. Learning to visit 
medical personnel and come 
away happy is an education in it- 
self. Any experience that is sat- 
isfying or “feels good” to the 
child is effective in terms of his 
future behavior. The nurse, the 
doctor, and the dental hygienist 
should be their friends, 

By detecting health abnormal- 
ities and referring them to proper 
authorities for appropriate follow- 
up and correction. The teacher 
who uses her “eyes to see” can 
observe a variety of items related 
to the onset of poor health. The 
child with frequent colds and 
Sore throats who is continually 
snuffing in class may have any 
one of a number of difficulties 
involving the upper respiratory 
area. Likewise, the child that 
squints his eyes to see or turns 
his head to hear simple questions 
may be in need of medical aid 
right away. The child who 
exhibits signs of emotional 
may be missed entirely 
parents, but spotted by the 
teacher as one who behaves dif- 
ferently than the group and needs 
individual attention, It should 
be remembered that the younger 
a person, the easier they respond 
to a distracting stimulus. Where 
an adult can in effect say to a 
stomach ache or pain, “get thee 
behind me,” the small child sim- 
ply cannot ignore it. His ability 
to learn, therefore, is directly 
impaired. The same thing is true 
with the child who scores well 
on a test of learning aptitude, yet 


often 
upset 
by the 


i th 
produces work in class 


at is 


eis 
hardly better than average. re 
the kind of pupil that 


watching. 
3. By making the school 
ment pleasant and desi 


enviro 
rable for 


be a 
the pupils. The school, pt ; 
all effective, must be the th 
place a child wants to 80 sable 


i m for 
classroom is made cop 
u 
by the teacher. She reg 3a 
physical items as per 
ventilation, lighting, @ a 
7 i$ 
Her own attitude ~ i 
dents has much to do 
i o 
health and happiness K 
There are numerous 
who dislike school = 
i vi 
by coming down y ae 
sickness” —a disease 
appear on Saturdays, 
and holidays. ih 
4. By providing health 
in the classroom. Ma d 
H a 
done both informally 


m 
acher seldor 
ally. The teac a 


itv 
opportunity 
an op] fe 


childs health k 
Health as a topie rerin 
related with other Sr 
is taught with the her 
ing habits and meer 
knowledge as such 2 ving 
the kind of s 
results in changed 


jations 
Following Up Deviatio 


from Normal Health 


hi 
of ¢ 
There are great numbers 


who come from homes 1n 3 
who do not have adequate P 
for school. They lack the 
or emotional climate that ™ 
isfactory school work. 


a 
indifference “ 
ance and parental indiffe k 


m 
hind this. In the classroo! 


d show 
an «morning 
ails t0 


Sunday’ 


eaching 


welfare 


yior 


nis COUP 
epara oth 
o 
sleep» 
akes S 


1 
Poverty: i pe 


tes such 
atures 
seating: 
he stu 


the class 
i pildre? 


this 


pstruction 


or 


we 


eee a ett 
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falls 
i Splat is expected of him. 
discouraged P listless or lazy, easily 
ke alert z: i show low scholarship. 
his dry Ta er may be able to notice 
Poor r s scalp, sallow skin, 
activities e of energy in physical 
tability. + a lessness, and general irri- 
dene a gr that something 
icons 4 ickly. This situation is no 
need of o] an one where a child is in 
the Wisden because he cannot see 
ment js ese Expert medical judge- 
Something is T Follow-up to see that 
ents and te isang is vital. Here, par- 
€ teacher achers co-operate, but it is 
trol. She a who is in a position of con- 
rom Pand controls the situation 
day y day e where she has a 
‘im re on the pupil con- 
si rtheless, pupils still appear 
: difficulties. = the same defects 
Choo] Personnel, espite the efforts of 
e ë 
teacher cloning case report from a 
PProacl Florida represents a practical 
i à to a problem of riti 
ore difficult ‘i of malnutrition. 
alm © type of c than most cases, but 
Sn ost every roma that is present in 
be trates the gee It clearly dem- 
i Cher as a Oe of the classroom 
a asic ic mover in following 
k eacher abnormalities. The class- 
elvin speaks: 
a in fier ee and a half years old 
He z Younger an prade, There were 
wag Peated the 7 ren in his family. 
Considered gay grade where he 
thoy thin an ay e a slow student. 
Susp ed other si small for his age and 
Was a that he a which made me 
er vas malnourished. He 


look; pale nd his akt had a sal- 
Hier loGktra poa ras adry stringy an 
S King; he had dark circles under 


hi eye s 
is face. ; and had a pinched look on 


ls 


fo elyj 
Sted a came to school all year bare- 
his skin was so dirty it 


looked rusty in spots. He looked as if 
no one had ever seen that he had a 
bath. He was absent from school quite 
often. Sometimes his excuse was that 
he had a cold or didn’t feel good or 
that he had to stay home and look 
after his baby brothers. Often he com- 
plained of being tired or sleepy. 

I talked to Mrs. Irwin, our school 
nurse, and she told me to bring him 
around so that she could see him. She 
examined the mucous membranes of 
his eyes. She looked at his teeth and 
found several small cavities. She 
talked to him for some time and found 
that quite often he came to school 
without breakfast. His mother’s health 
was bad and he would get up too late 
to fix breakfast for himself and his 
other little brother who was in the 
second grade. He said he never drank 
milk at home because it was needed for 


the babies. 
Mrs. Irvin had both the boys 
checked for hookworm and when that 
came back negative she decided to 
visit Melvin’s home. From this visit 
she found out that Melvin's father 
made fair wages but was a heavy 
drinker and often used the grocery 
money for buying whiskey, leaving 
barely enough for food. She said that 
many times Melvin sat up rather late 
‘ght to keep his mother company 


at night n 
when the father was out. Mrs. Irvin 


impressed upon the mother how im- 
portant it was for the children to get 
the proper amount of rest. The mother 
needed medical attention but could 
not afford it so Mrs. Irvin made an ap- 
ointment for her and the children to 
see the county health physician. She 
consulted the Welfare Department re- 
rding the family situation. 
After her visit we talked to the 
school principal and the lunch room 
supervisor. We made arrangements 
for Melvin and his brother to have milk 
each morning when they arrived at 
school. The children had been going 
home for lunch so we arranged fe 
them to be put on free lunches. 
Within two months time Melvin 
improved considerably, both in his 


ga 
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contacts with fellow pupils and in his 
scholastic achievement. He was simply 
a different boy. 


Parents and Teachers 


The average schoolteacher and the 
average parent have little difficulty get- 
ting together to discuss the status of the 
child—the welfare of which is their 
mutual concern. There are cases, how- 
ever, where the child suffers because 
the teacher is unobserving or is “too 
busy” to consider the pupil individually 
and follow up Suspected weaknesses, 
There are also many occasions when the 
parent fails to do his share of co-oper- 
ating. For one thing, children sometimes 
never seem as much in need of atten- 
tion to the parent as they do to the 
school authorities, All too often the 
child in need of eyeglasses doesn't get 
them right away because the father or 
mother knows he can see. It is obvious 
to them that he can see because he does- 
n't walk into the side of the barn. In 
most communities Parents understand 
quite well the Purposes of the school, 
Others are indifferent. To illustrate this 
point the story is told of the school 
nurse who called at the f 


arm home of 
the mother of Mary to tell her about the 


girl's long standing case of head lice, 
After the nurse took some time to ex- 
plain the girl's situation, the mother 
simply shrugged her shoulders, looked 
out across the cornfield, and said, “Well, 
everybody has a few.” 


The classroom teacher’s effectiv 


eness 
with parents c 


an be greater during the 
primary grade years than at any other 
time. This is the period y 


vhen parents 
willingly 


visit the schools and lean heav- 
ily on the teacher for all kinds of in- 
formation regarding their offspring. It 
is also the time when children listen and 
believe about everything the teachers 
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rage” 
say. With parental help and enco 


: ill prof 
ment, therefore, most children vA T 
it considerably from the me health 
tion given at school. In a = can be 
unit, for example, the pa are keep 
most helpful. Children pe Eo 
ing a record at home of their 1, not only 
ing habits can be encouraged, 


sng all 
ng a 
h ; but us! 
in terms of brushing them, ity the 


mmuni 
effective method. In one anpii the 
anc 4 
parents got together 4 Prasbes s 
teacher with toothpaste a 


s 
the teacher’ 
eir teeth FO” 

mhic jS 
This } 
more 


that the children, “a 
supervision, could pai 
lowing the mid-day luno : aie? 
kind of health education tha 


n 
‘fies il 
e satishi 
than impart knowledge. nir a bos 
mediate and long term henge teac 

i aiie par 
and girls because the pa 


ers are working togther. 


Health Teaching A 


on 
ught " 
Health is successfully en orades: In 
: i rimar : 
informal basis in the ot ime a 
; a little i 
struction becomes a = Such a? sie 
on the intermediate lev : permits ths 
formal basis for teaching in 4 wa 
al basis i j 
teacher to engage the a ch 
variety of activities, ooe 4 
aah i ealth £ 
and the community. er 
. 7; 
instruction can be en in W A 
earth.” Learning experi thods are 
various instructional ae Teacher J 
today. rer ia sa 
are commonplace braya hil 


eri ids ro 
ploy audio-visual aids, to motivate | on 


panel discussions, gie P ants WO 
dren. In some areas or com” ul 
their own health and SA , the com jy 
They take field trips into alth a$$ 
it They put on school hea aS 
mal : h ne 3 
programs, provide healt on con ee 
t icati arry a 
dent publications, 5 a Georgi gth 
ëy T s 
health surveys, etc oe schoo pee 
munity the elementa 


i ntro! 
i uito CO: 
grades studied mosq 


ee 
te Ss a, ee ae es | 


y n a L C 
à O A 
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ee committees, and began in a 
we a to spread oil on stagnant 
as too project caught the inter- 
hats Be ownsfolk and other organi- 
Bee ro pa joined in the ef- 
verse ntrol mosquitoes. The whole 
iy p y successful and the 
tinted we first rate learning that oc- 
On s impressive. 

wea ey student activities of a practi- 

ure that have proved to be com- 


mendable | 
health educati iviti 
as follows: on activities are 


—Radi ne 
dio and television broadcasts 


iepa programs prepared and 

sented by pupils over the local 

Ba or television station. 
teed in community clean- 

ra a as a part of health 

on program. 
be ma conducting a survey 
le Sap and kind of eating 
the community. 


—Pupils assisting teachers in class- 
room duties, such as control of 
lighting, heating and ventilation in 
the room. 

— Students assuming responsibility 
for the selection of their own 
chairs and desks. 

Class members taking part in the 
planning of school lunches and 
the operation of the school lunch 
room. 

—Pupils having the opportunity to 
practice safety procedures with re- 
spect to fire drills, and passing to 
and from classes. 

It may be seen from what has been 
written that health education is broad 
in its scope, and includes health ser- 
vices, healthful school environment and 
health instruction. Yet, without the en- 
thusiastic help of the classroom teacher, 
only a limited effort can be made to 
improve the health of boys and girls. 


ee 


BOOK REVIEWS 


pa 


DB 
EACHERS. B oF Mentra HEALTH FOR 
Wood - By Elizabeth M. Korte. Holly- 


Californ 
> California, Pan Press. 1957. $2.95. 


This - 
Videq Ae Ppaper-bound handbook is di- 


Showing ie three sections: (1) an exposition 
analyze t eachers how they must critically 
(2) sug; © problems which confront them; 
padi gestions for teachers concerning the 
Mework of pre-adolescents, adolescents, 
“Appeg chil reporting to parents, the handi- 
paing Ste the gifted child, problems con- 
a s eee oe and drop-outs, a guidance 
pu tion of g vocational needs, and an illus- 
meis of Py aig activities prepared by 
ia Part c fourth and a sixth grade. The 
@ aha Patents, for pupils scales for teach- 
val ine ee for pupils, and for pupils 
S of subjects and teachers. 
—S. M. Amatora 


THE SCHOOLING OF Cuitpren WirH Im- 


PAIRED HEARING. By Beatrice Le Gay 


Brereton. Sydney, Australia, Commonwealth 


Office of Education. 1957. 


This paper-covered volume reports an in- 


vestigation of a large group of children suffer- 
varying degrees of deafness, from 
1955. Divided into five sections, 


(1) the scope and design 


ing from 
1947 to 


the report covers: 
of the study; (2) learning to use and under- 


stand languages (3) language problems in 
relation to school activities; (4) children’s 
own abilities and limitations as causes of 
success and failure; (5) the effect of school 


environment.—S. M. Amatora 
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leisure therefore becomes 
least four age categories: 

1. The activity of children where 
recreation will be recognized in the 
form of play. Play, experimenting in 
various areas, is nature’s way of guaran- 
teeing the child gets many phases of 
education. The long years of childhood 
experimentation lays the basis for a 
wide range of thinking as it did in the 
early history of the race, 

2. The education of youth. While 
a justification of a wholesome recrea- 
tion is not wholly the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, essentially this is 
exactly what it is, Survey after survey 
has shown that the delinquent boy is 
one without a number of scintillating, 
driving interests. One report indicates 
they became the empty ones, the dis- 
inherited, with no ties to any con- 
structive group or activity, with no 
standards or goals, with little hope, cov- 
ering their discouragement and despair 
with bravado or happy-go-lucky clown- 
ishness, They fee] wanted by no one, 
they know no one whom they can call 
friend in the true sense of the word. 

€y are “Adolescents Adrift” —no 


tudder, compass, no motive power, no 
beckoning harbor,” 


3. The 


a must in at 


Siastically into a Program represents the 
only way to wholesomely relax, 

The businessman drives himself at 
his office all day, then Worries most of 


her home, maintain a social life and par- 
ticipate in community activities—and at 


bedtime is so jangled that she needs a 
sleeping pill, 
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Glands attempt to adjust to the con- 
stant demands of stress. They pour out 
excess hormones to keep the body going. 
For a while they succeed. But in m 
end the defense mechanism = 
breaks down—arteries harden, bloo 
pressure rises, heart disease ew 
arthritis strikes. These and other : 
seases are all part of the stress “aie 

Strangely, boredom exhibts many 
the characteristics of stress and fatigue: 
Boredom may arise from yer 
types of work in which the indivi ni 
is not the slightest bit interested, k i. 
may come from having nothing intere 4 
ing to do. In boring situations, a 
not enough adrenalization, there ted 
enthusiasm provoking interest, the ined 
is not stepped up to an oe ma 
ment level. The individual really ae i 
tired. As an antidote to this a 
one should indulge in not less but a 
activity. The answer is—get ito pene 
—do something in which you are eee 
ested—get on your feet in the n 
ing—“get going.” cies 

“riea ms maida has pe 
for which he must get up, i sei 
times just does not get up, ee very 
fatigue; but, once up, within inte 
short time body normality is re lus 
and he is no longer tired. One es 
sion, certainly, is that many a“ wet 
who seem tense and jumpy, who aw 
tendency to be highly emotional o he 
table, need more activity —not seals 
They need more activity of the nping 
body, rhythmic-type running, is ane 
and balancing. This is the sensi ‘aia 
to achieve relaxation rather than to =A 
to anti-worry pills, tranquilizers 4 
drug relaxers, y 

4 The age of retirement. per 
to the solution of normality and 5 
ing old with enthusiasm is Pa sig 
long as challenges are sufficiently 


Ba 


te A 


į 


LEISURE — THEN WHAT? 


Nifica’ g 
ae r here the contribution of 
Cinplete a needed to win a game or to 
tion ien MALLT health or recrea- 
is solved, o he problem of real living 
illed with u a mental hospitals are 
The dea Taraa people. 
ream dowd ý ee that hides in the 
Principle of o idleness is the age-old 
matter what the law of disuse.” No 
4 Person ns social position or income 
quick way of i a a fact that life has a 
Oafers and disposing of non-workers, 
aim in life peop e with no hobby or 
inancial ak Retirement or compatible 
azy man’s T should never become a 
enile deme ream of doing nothing. 
among stupi ntia is more prevalent 
als than Pig, non-motivated individu- 
i a ae Tae pap The 
atrophy, T} not used to its utmost will 
time” ahe a are years of “borrowed 
More and ad for the busy man. With 
rackets more people in the older age 
Capped Pit nation will be handi- 
© Use thes ess some way can be found 
latie e people. 
the ee have the thrill of mastery, 
Must be ing hopefully” concept. There 
Must be another ridge to cross, there 
Work f more bass in the lake—more 
thrills i volunteers. These are the 
drills eh keep people young- Such 
riad of i ry young and old into a my- 
Srounds ei contests and to the play- 
e ie forests. They take men to 
hardshi and the Arctic. Man endures 
cabins e in long travel and in lonely 
i » devoid of modern accommoda- 


tio 
Ns 
a 
Cold, ri comforts; they fight heat, 
Order ies, and poisonous snakes in 
f this 


to -fi 

Ctitage find thrills. Rob man ° 

the gr and you take from him one 0 
Aa urges to live. 

2 . 

S preparation for living js defi- 

pust sup- 


nite] 
Y an educational task. It ™ 
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plement the work of the home and the 
community and oftentimes be a substi- 
tute for them. At least four reports 
have been issued within the last year 
from outstanding impartial agencies in- 
dicating that our tool subjects and our 
offerings in the secondary schools are 
ught better than ever before. 
t back to more so- 
but forward to a 
“masses of chil- 


being ta 
Our solution is no 
called “fundamentals” 
real education for the 
dren”. James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard points the way. He 
says “To my mind, the way out of the 
educational quandary lies in identifying 


talent young and then providing for 


teachers who will stimulate the selected 


students to do their utmost because 
they want to and as a matter of pride.” 

At all ages we must keep in front of 
us unfinished tasks, goals to be accom- 
plished, challenges to be met. There 
t also be another range of hills over 
ght. If education can help 
to furnish people with these goals 


America can set a pattern for the world, 


the reverse of which it is doing right 


mus 
the one in si 


now. 
Unfinished tasks constitute the es- 


The unfinished business 
itself. When unfinished 
life ends. This observa- 
f societies as it is of in- 
„e confused and baffled 
ditions of the soci- 
ve. Many of the 


sence of life. 
of life, is life 
business ends, 


ety in W 
things which we took for granted, had 
assumed were settled, have returned 


deration. The danger is that 
these new problems will either not be 
faced frankly or they will be met with 
cynicism, even bitterness. The danger 


is that we shall lose hope, or worse 
> 


faith. 


for reconsi 


Physical Fitness Benefits: 
A Summary of Research 


By H. HARRISON CLARKE 
School of Health and Physical Education 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


HYSICAL FITNESS may be con- 
P sidered as a positive quality, ex- 
tending on a scale from death to 
abundant life, All living individuals 
have some degree of physical fitness: 
and this degree may be interpreted in 
terms of their capacity for performance 
and their endurance in physical activi- 
ties. Thus, Physical fitness is a qualita- 
tive element, with many variations 
among individuals and even within the 
same person at different times and at 
different periods of life, 

The physician traditionally and prop- 
erly is concerned Primarily with defici- 
encies likely to impair organic function 
and to cause death; and medical prac- 
titioners tightly devote themselves 
ly to Protecting the org, 
disease and to Prolonging life, The phy- 
sical educator 
erally accepts the individu 


large- 


al free from 
capping de- 
proper activities, 
at is Physically strong 
rolonged effort, The 
person, consequently, 


carry out the essentials 
of his job Without undue fatigue and 


should stil] have an ample reserve of 
energy to meet life’s unforseen emer- 
sencies and to enjoy leisure time. 

In our “push-button” Society, people 
frequently question the need for much 
physical fitness, as doing one’s job re- 


7 ical 
quires only a minimum - of ae 
strength and endurance. The Pabe 
of this article is to summarize ridens 
of studies in order to present on daily 
of the benefits of this element i 
lives. 

zJucation 
The Physical in Physical Ta 
Little doubt exists today ga ii 

tight kind and amount of ie flexi- 
develop muscular strength, koe i. en- 
bility, and reanigesins. ng nee" ex- 
durance. In fact, properly direc for ac- 
ercise is the only known E tasks 
quiring the ability to pa effort. 
demanding sustained physica ee 
However, it is gratifying to e a con 
the presence of such ph education 
Sequence of existing physica 

programs. two 
In a study by Whittle ee ete 
groups of 81 a shysica 
contrasted in a number o had par- 
traits. One group of these as in good 
ticipated for at least three Sie other 
physical education progam; al educa 
group had little or no physica boys i” 
tion in clementary school. The in such 
the two groups were comparable 1 ages 
maturity factors as eg oyi , 
skeletal age Chand-wrist ntal leve 
weight, height, and developme f various 
(Wetzel). However, in Cema ns had 
affective factors, the two Fas on 
Pronounced differences. The n 
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PHYSICS F J 
ICAL FITNESS BENEFITS: A SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 


the z 
Tie Physical Fitness Index 
and poor p} tain the Bays im the good 
were s education programs 
boys in the si 103 respectively. The 
higher ee programs also produced 
Test of M, hig fie Metheny-Johnson 
ana Scns a Educability,” the Indi- 
tical jump. itness Test, and the ver- 
A fur ‘ 
the Se interesting disclosure of 
group who study was that boys in each 
of-class ph Participated a “Jot” in out- 
upeo aal activity showed strong 
a “little.” re those who participated 
test, a ver ak in terms of the PFI 
by those hess ice of 132 was scored 
activities Oe a lot in outside 
gaging a Ta hile the mean for those en- 
Port for tH the Wwa 109. Of special im- 
ment of on interested in the develop- 
Parison bee, athletic teams is the com- 
Programs sv i the boys from both 
of-class acti 10 pannat a lot in out- 
32 and T The PFI means were 
and poor pr or the boys from the good 
Parable re ai respectively. Com- 
Physical sat ts were obtained for other 
Gane: ests included in the study. 
Ported ft PFI tests, Clarke (5) re- 
niversity re students entering the 
of high a. i Oregon with four years 
igher em physical education had a 
With two si than did those entering 
Port, Cid or less. In another re- 
of the O C4) presented the results 
Project /regon Pilot Physical Fitness 
Sirls iñ in which 100 boys and 100 
Were AR os of eleven high schools 
anq e. with the PFI test before 
NESS Dros: a threemonths physical fit- 
Oys ities The median PFI for all 
ased 10 points, from 98 to 


* 

Y n Tl aa $ . 

Norm bee Fitness Index i 
upon sex, age, and weigh 


Stre 
1i gths, i 


5 refle and lung capacity. / 
flect the first and third gu 


d by dividin 


Strength from push-ups and pull-ups, back an 
FI of 100 is 
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108; the median PFI increase for all 
girls was 13 points, from 93 to 106. A 
number of other schools elsewhere have 
reported similar results. 

Shaffer (23) reduced failures on 
the Kraus-Weber CK-W) Test of Mini- 
mum Muscular Fitness to a marked de- 
gree in a few weeks through body me- 
chanics and vigorous conditioning exer- 
cises. Forty-two per cent of 2,281 jun- 
ior high school boys and girls in Johns- 
town, Penn., failed one or more of the 
six K-W test items in September 1955; 
in November, the failures dropped to 
At the end of the term, only 

failed one or more of the 
test items, although conditioning exer- 
cises per se were rarely done by the 
pupils after the first week of November. 
Grogan (9) obtained only a 11.8 per 
cent failure of K-W test items among 

d in the Roxborough 


1,389 pupils teste 
Junior-Senior High School, Philadel- 


phia, Penn. He attributes this low fail- 
ure rate to the vigorous nature of the 
physical education program in his 
school for the past twenty-five years. 


8 per cent. 
4 per cent 


Organic Soundness 


and associates (12) state: 
treatment and prevention of 
inactivity as an important 
ctor of many disabling dis- 
ative for our national wel- 
netic Disease, such in- 
following was present- 
sources: 


Kraus 
“Study, 
physical 
etiological fa 
eases is imper 
fare.” In H ypoke 
formation as the 


ed as gleaned from many 
coronary heart disease is twice as fre- 
quent in the sedentary as in the active; 
other diseases more frequent in the 
sedentary than in the active are dia- 


betes, duodenal ulcer, and other inter- 


g the obtained Strength Index by ¢ 
gth Index is the sum of the following tee 
leg lift strengths, right and left grip 
n for the test; and scores of 85 wi 


artiles respectively. 
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nal and surgical conditions; 80 per cent 
of low back pain is due to lack of ade- 
quate physical activity; lack of physical 
fitness goes parallel with emotional dif- 
ficulties; the physically active show 
better adaptability to stress, less neuro- 
muscular tension, and lesser fatigability; 
and active individuals age later, do not 
tend to absolute and relative over- 
weight, have lower blood pressure, are 
Stronger and more flexible, and have 
greater breathing Capacity, and lower 
pulse rate, 

Morris and Raffle (15) studied the 
incidence of coronary heart disease 
among 25,000 drivers and conductors, 
aged 35 to 64 years, of the red busses, 
trams, and trolleybusses of the London, 
England, Transport Executive, Nearly 
all the conductors’ work was on double- 
decker vehicles, which required con- 
siderable physical activity as contrasted 
with the drivers’ relative physical inac- 
tivity. The standard mortality rate per 
1,000 from Coronary heart attack was 
at least twice as high for the sedentary 
drivers at three days, three months, and 
three years from the onset of the first 
clinical episode, As a consequence of 
these and other observations, the au- 
thors advanced the following hypothe- 
sis: “That men in physically active jobs 
have a lower incidence of coronary 
heart disease in middle age than men 
in physically inactive jobs. Most im- 
portant, the disease is not so severe in 
Physically active workers, tending to 
present first in them an angina pectoris 
and other relatively benign forms, and 
to have a smaller case fatality and a 
lower early mortality rate.” 

Luongo (14) studied the health 
habits of adults who had suffered heart 
attacks, The evidence showed that 
sedentary living and poor health habits 
Were the real culprits and not hard 
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work, overexercise, or occupational 
stress. The author contended that ra 
per health habits, including ee 
and exercise, should be carried on dey 
middle and old age. Dr. Paul mee 
White prescribed exercise for a 
Eisenhower following his heart were 
(7); and has written: “Proper exe ed 
is as essential to good health as calls 
sleeping.” (27) : 
ane: ad d (30) studied f 
Physical Fitness Indices of ee 
patients in the Crile Veterans Aan The 
tration Hospital, Cleveland, mae av 
median PFI score was 53. After : pi 
erage 33-day period of peen ‘a 
median improvement was 20 “dition 
In another study (29), 19 ‘= 9 to 
diabetic patients were treated ssi 
60 days. Nine of these ge) pee i 
regular supervised exercise and exercise 
not. The patients receiving pF 12, 
showed an average PFI pac secite 
or 29 per cent; the patients no a 
ing exercise showed an areek Thus, 
crease of 2, of — 3.7 per pe ee was 
proper diet and insulin care a level ° 
not adequate to improve the increase 
strength of diabetic patients; a. erei" 
in strength occurred only wh eatme? 
cise was included in the tres 
regime. value 
“Gallagher (8) has stressed setts 
of athletics and other physical a nd he 
in the adolescent’s development and ace 
frequency with which strengthe ropra 
tivity rather than rest is the oppa is be- 
recommendation when the Pe practic’! 
low par in health. For — eee , 
he states: “The evaluation o ortion 
the determination of the GEE eats 
between strength and probable h ex” 
and the increase of strength throug 
ercise can at times constitute 
management than a regime 


«70S 
; hasiz 
focuses upon the ailment, emp 
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ad se ignore the facts regarding 
fay ec yar in exercise.” Dur- 
Bie ar II in the hospitals and 
mi Ate A centers of the Army, Navy, 
TTN rom and since the war in 
i Stoke ministration and other hos- 
ete was and is being used 
Alans tee speeding the recovery of 
al aeri has become an €s- 
third m of rehabilitation, “the 
e of medicine.” (22) 


Mental Alertness 


ee of researches support the 
lated to z that physical fitness is re- 
Pe Sea achievements. The great 
after tw ant L M. Terman, concluded 
wea years of studying in- 
results oe pifted children that: “The 
and the u physical measurements 
a strikin medical examinations provide 
type of 5 COntEEst to the popular stereo- 
Predicted s child prodigy, so commonly 
S eeds pathetic creature, over- 
desten undersized, sickly, hollow- 
tacled oe tense, and bespec- 
bear Sorn ere are gifted children who 
type, "aap pn to this stereo- 
element phe truth is that almost every 
is less E the picture, except the last, 
than of P of the gifted child 
erman’ e mentally average.” (25) In 
When } > initial monumental study, 
symptoms gifted subjects were young, 
Ported i. of general weakness were re- 
ess fre y the school nearly 30 pet cent 
the a aey for the gifted than for 
In a group. (24) 
Vestigat T study, Jarman (10) in- 
Oys o. the academic achievement of 
Years ages, nine, twelve, and fifteen 
the f ho had high and low scores on 
tides owing physical tests: Strength 
iy Physical Fitness Index, McCloy $ 
: Strength Score, and McCloy's 
assification Index. For each 48° an 
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for each test, the high and low groups 
were equated by Intelligence Quotients, 
with the means and standard deviations 
being comparable each time. Quite gen- 
erally, the boys with the high scores on 
the various physical tests had signifi- 
cantly superior grade-point averages in 
their class work and significantly high- 
er means on standard scholastic achieve- 
ment tests. Earlier, Rogers (21) studied 
two groups of college students with 
nearly equal 1.Q. averages, but differ- 
ing in average muscular strength. The 
scholarship of the high strength group 
(1.0.= 107) was considerably superior 
to the low strength group (1.Q.=111). 

During the academic year 1939-40, 
Page (16) found that 83 per cent of 
the freshman male students dismissed 
from Syracuse University because of 
low grades had Physical Fitness Indices 
below 100; 39 per cent had PFI’s be- 
Jow 85. These same students had schol- 
astic aptitude scores well above the 
their median was at the 72nd 
Coefield and McCollum at 
the University of Oregon (3) found 
that the 78 male freshmen with lowest 
pFI’s during the 1954 fall term were 
definitely low in scholastic accomplish- 
ment, as compared with all men at the 
university. Yet, these same low fitness 
students were superior in scholastic ap- 


titude. 
In the 


Brookline, 


average; 
percentile. 


1941 annual report for the 


Mass., public schools (18), 
PFI for the 126 boys whose 
peared on the high school 
scholarship role was 117. Studies in 
Manchester, England, (2) revealed 
that only 2-4 per cent of students with 
good scholarship were below the aver- 
age in physique, as evidenced by body 
measurements, but that 39.7 per cent 


with poor scholarship were below the 


average: 
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As a consequence of this type of evi- 
dence and as a result of many years of 
observing low fitness individuals, Rogers 
(2) contended that physically unfit 
boys and girls at all levels of intelli- 
gence have greater difficulty in main- 
taining mental effort and alertness. He 
explains the phenomenon this Way: 
“The dependence of learning upon 
muscular strength is better conprehend- 
ed when it is recalled that the brain 
Cand mind) do not easily tire: what 
tires is the body. Thus, the bloodstream, 
clogged with waste products of muscu- 
lar activity consequent upon all waking 
life, whether primarily physical or men- 
tal, interferes with synaptic changes.” 
(21) Rogers then proposed the follow- 
ing Law of General Learning Potential 
CGLP): The potential of learning any- 
thing depends upon both intelligence 
and physical fitness, generally in the 
relationship expressed by the formula, 
GLP=if? The IQ. was proposed as 
the measure of intelligence Ci) and the 
PFI as the measure of fitness CP. 


This Law is interpreted to mean that 
a person’s general learning potential 
for a given level of intelligence is in- 
creased or decreased in accordance with 
his degree of physical fitness, The in- 
dividual when fit is more prone to be 
physically and mentally alert, to be 
vigorous in his applications, and to suf- 
fer less from efficiency-destroying fa- 
tigue than when he is unfit. While one 
may disagree with the formula proposed 
by Rogers and with the tests he advo- 
cates for use with it, certainly the basic 
concept of the law is tenable. 


Social Adjustment 
Physically unfit boys and girls ex- 
perience difficulty in day by day per- 
sonal adjustments with others and in 


developing good social habits and 
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attitudes. From the Berkeley cor 
Studies, Jones (11) reported: Boys it 
in strength tend to have pe a EN 
to be physically fit, and to enjoy fav -bö 
social status in adolescence. Boys Y cy 
are low in strength show a enda 
toward asthenic physiques, poor oa 
social difficulties and lack of sain 
feelings of inferiority, and ae by 
maladjustment in other ways. Stu¢ a8) 
Kuhlen and Lee (13) and Tryon ‘boy 
disclosed that the seventh-grade - or 
who lacks skill and has a conga 
ganized games is frequently oes . at 
and often shunned by his age pein 
the twelfth grade, outstanding ae boy 
skill can maintain the prestige O atts 
even though he has few other a ie 

Studies conducted at the pleon 
States Military Academy bp SI 
C1) indicate that physical pro 


on- 
-edictors of 2 
measures are useful predictor success, 
* . 4 ilitary e 
academic aspects of military f moto! 


particularly at the lower range © p ever 
fitness. The statistics show a no cent 
ten applicants in the bottom 10 p nake 
on Academy fitness tests, NIN 
below average cadets. að 
In a current study, Popp es 
ministered the PFI test to ge er High 
100 sophomore boys at Marsh er boys 
School, Coos Bay, Oregon. ete 
with the highest PFI’s (102- Ers (56 
the 20 boys with the lowest P through 
79) were chosen for enbe sg study 
case studies. As one phase of t ae 
the 40 boys thus selected r judges 
in a single alphabetical list. Fiv of boys 
Cprincipal, vice-principal, ager in- 
and two physical educators) = desit- 
dependently selected the ten m0 
able boys (those most neay i 
they would like to have) EN 
most undesirable boys (those Si 
sons they would like to have). : 
boys were named by at least on 


he ten 
t like 
xteen 
judge 


ooo 
————— 
EEE 


a 


AG 


PHYSICAL FITNESS BENEFITS: 


in “ A 
Ach pay classification. of 
PET’s. he 9 per cent, had high 
PETS In mi or 31 per cent, had low 
bee, anai a the “undesirable” 
this Sou f 6 boys were chosen. Of 
hich PETS our, or 25 per cent, had 
es pan s and 12, or 75 per cent, had 
out en five judges, with- 
erally eae a ob dash boy's PFI, gen” 
Scores on eee in the boys with high 
taits they a a the many and varied 
son of i d like most to see in a 

i own. 

Sood ad before the International 
ology of hes the Medicine and Physi- 
Sinki, Finla a and Athletics at Hel- 
evidence man Cureton (6) presented 
is tesiei wl that personality itself 
of the ten physical training in view 
autonomic ee that can be made in the 
cardiovascul crvons system and in the 
men are Eka state. He concluded that 
and eee ae more buoyant 
More reiil a more action-minded, 
eral Dern , more aggressive—in gen- 
More elie t more extroverted and 
hat eg A when they are trained 
aS men oo hes are untrained. And, 
they ra through progressive training, 
to tackle harder and harder 
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tasks; and they state that they can work 
relatively harder and longer. 


Conclusion 


In this presentation, an effort has 
been made to relate exercise to physical 
fitness and to relate physical fitness in 
turn to the organic, mental, and social 
attributes of the individual. In so doing, 
personal opinion has been submerged 
and the case for physical fitness rested 
upon such objective evidence as exists. 
It is not intended to present physical 
a panacea, as, obviously, 
there are many other important factors 
contributing to our various perform- 
ances. Perhaps it may be argued that, 
things being equal, we will be 
a consequence of an 
adeguate Jevel of fitness. We should 
have the strength and stamina to carry 
on the duties of the day without undue 
fatigue and with an ample reserve to 
enjoy leisure and to meet unusual situ- 
tions and emergencies; We should real- 
ize in an adequate measure our capacity 
for physical activity as well as for men- 
tal accomplishments unhampered by 
efficiency-destroying fatigue. 
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Changing Growth Patterns 
of the American Child 


By CREIGHTON J. HALE 
Director of Research, Little League Baseball; 
formerly Associate Professor of Physiology, 

Springfield ‘College, Springfield, Mass. 


d ee Documentary evi- 

ee uggests that the rate of 
of fie aeaa and mental maturation 
erated, PENEN Youth has been accel- 
heavier et of today are taller, 
tal apshili thiet, passes genter amer 
vanced ph a and demonstrate ad- 
instances — skills which in many 
of older eg the best achievements 

The ke a oups of previous years. 

gteat ‘leone of earlier maturity is 
American ie to Education. Our 
Criticized r has frequently been 
Pattern by AERE of the “lock-step” 
rom Sae hich children must advance 
regardless x grade at the same pace 
Present tae ability. Based upon the 
Pears that 5 opmental acceleration it ap- 
torward neers children may be moving 
in the wr only in “lock-step” but also 
same chr ‘ong “platoon” since for the 

ronological age, children today 


are pj 
iologic ldren to 
Years ogically older than in previous 


of 


Tod , 
4y’s Children Are Taller, Heavier, 


More Mature 


F 
Search n past few years extensive re- 
icipating i been conducted on boys pat 
Size, skill in Lttle League Baseball. The 
8 on and maturity of the boys play- 
larly ir tournament teams was partic- 
alt kae These young players, 
only 11 and 12 years of age, 


were as tall and as heavy as the average 
14 and 15 years old of today and as 
tall and as heavy as the average 16 and 
17 year old of twenty-five years ago. 
The majority of these pre-teenagers, as 
established by Crampton’s pubic-hair 
index, (4) were physiologically 15 
years old, hence adolescent and not pre- 
adolescent as their chronical age would 
indicate. (6) 

It has been found that children who 
excell in sports are usually one to two 
years advanced in maturity. (8) How- 
ever the recent studies on boys in Little 
League reveal an advance in maturation 
rate of three or four years. 

But what about the average child? 
Has his growth pattern changed as those 
who possess athletic prowess? Although 
research on physiological growth over 
an extended period of time is not avail- 
able, anthropometric data show dramatic 


changes. 

Since 1880, a period of only 75 
years, the average 14-year-old boy has 
gained five inches in height and 24 
pounds in weight. (2, 11) In weight 
alone this represents a 25 per cent in- 
crease. In the same period, the average 
10-year-old girl has gained four inches 
in height and 14 pounds in weight. In 
the last 25 years the average 12 year 
old boy and girl has gained three inches 


in height and 15 pounds in weight, 
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C13, 11) and the average 14-year-old 
boy of today has grown to the size of 
the 16-year-old. 

Numerous reports show that the 
average height and weight of our entire 
population has increased. (10, 12) 
However, the greatest change is to be 
found in children at the age of pubes- 
cence or just preceding pubescence thus 


indicating an advancement in the rate 
of maturation. 


Earlier Maturation of Sports’ Skills 


One of the most impressive indica- 
tions of earlier maturaton of Amercan 
Youth is the outstanding athletic per- 
formances of youthful participants. Un- 
usual achievements are being recorded 
each year by younger athletes, 

In Little League 11 and 12 year old 
boys have been found to run as fast as 
average 15 and 16 year old boys, 
Pitchers in this program throw baseballs 
as fast as 70 miles an hour which is 
equivalent to some college pitching and 
certainly remarkable fast for pre-teenage 
youngsters when compared to the speed 
of the professional pitchers in the major 
leagues most of whom throw fast-balls 
at speeds of 90 miles an hour. 


Also extraordinary and almost in- 
credible is the 100 mile an hour speed 
at which some players in Little League 
can swing a bat, Mickey Mantle, cele- 
brated and exceptionally strong center 
fielder of the New York Yankees and 
winner of the triple batting crown in 


1956, swings his bat at 115 miles an 
hour which is only 


15 miles an hour 
faster, 


In individual sports such as track and 
field and Swimming there is unmistak- 
able evidence that teenagers are fast 
approaching world record performances 
and have already surpassed world record 
achievements of earlier years. 
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i t 
In the 100 yard dash men 
1/10 of a second boe school 
the record time run by a hig i i até 
student and the fastest time mn n 
tance has ever been covered by a be 
the 220 yard dash the differen high 
tween the record performance 7 Dero 
school student and the io 
is a slight 7/10 of a second. x "hel 
of a second separates the ae pag 
Record and the World Record 
40 yard run. aii ta 
i ti World Record in the a i 
was established in 1956 at this is 
lean height of 7 ft. 1/2 in. i the 
less than three inches beiin n. Thi 
High School Record of 6ft. hak every 
High School Record Sas unti 
Olympic high jump performan shed 
1956 when Charles Dumas rm The 
the standard of 6 ft. 11 ne teresting 
pole vault also provides an high-sch0® 
comparison. In 1957 a 1/8 in. ? 
track star vaulted 15 ft. o, most be 
height which, many years a by any 
lieved could never be achiev formance 
one. This teen-age record To 
actually exceeds the Olympic and the 
this event. The most rigorous in 
best test for all-around Din capture 
and field is the dennthalon.. the ch 
the gold medal in this ev aie 
pion must demonstrate a physio ogi 
turity in skills, physique “g olympics % 
cal processes. In the 1948 well, vith 
London the decathalon was teen-age” 
a record performance, by aa of age 
Bob Mathias, who was 17 Tend about 
Many will recall or san the 
the golden era of AE cout? wa 
just preceding the First anil jin 
This was the period of Spa f i 
Thorpe. Yet, of the 12 wa nine on” 
in track of Jim Thorpe’s ree ath 
have been surpassed by teen-#5 
letes. 
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CHANGING GROWTH PATTERNS OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 


Lemna people will debate that this 
field ek improvement in track and 
p oe id is the result of bet- 
able a and more favor- 
tiay he 7 jons of track and field. Such 
e honevei swimming per- 
rey = a similar trend and 
and oR ater has always been water 
tibat : record times cannot be at- 
of the batt any particular modification 
The ioe” suit. 
pionship ee swimming cham- 
BS. merlin ouston, Texas serves as 
aulitictenrnert example of exceptional 
Grea: ats by youthful performers. 
ord in the ar old Carin Coke set a rec- 
old Nancy : yard backstroke, 17 year 
in the 170 aney surpassed the record 
Carolyn M yerd butterfly, 15 year old 
the mile =a set a new standard in 
ntti ia os 15 year old Sylvia 
tive way. T3 ee records but most impres- 
shattered year Chris Von Saltza who 
tes d no less than three marks. 
tie that the modern record 
Stances by a are achieved, in most m- 
er than hes hletes who are much young- 
Plishments oe years. Such accom- 
cause of have been made possible be- 
accelerated maturation. 


Ac 5 
ademic Ability of Today's Children 


aS in mental capabilities are 
dences o identify but there are evi- 
modern which strongly suggest that 
ene are academically more 
It haw than students of earlier years- 
early ee found repeatedly that 
ihe a maturation favors g00 
ion ties and late physical matura- 
ee C1, 3, 5) 7 14 
Sically a children are maturing phy- 
at m arlier today it can be concluded 
accele ental maturation has also been 
rated. 


With; 
ithin the past few months a report 
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“They Went To College Early” was re- 
leased by The Fund For The Advance- 
ment of Education which gives illumina- 
ting evidences that outstanding junior 
and senior high school students are ca- 
pable of completing college academic re- 
quirements. (16) Twelve institutions of 
higher learning throughout the United 
States in this five-year research program 
all found that the students selected 
to attend college at an early age were 
capable of satisfactory conduct and 
achievements. In many instances the 
“Early Admission” students were more 
successful than their comparison stu- 
dents who had graduated from high 
school before enrolling in college. Some 
efforts have been made to remedy this 
situation but this program has been 
limited in scope. (9) It is apparent that 
lae should be evalu- 
data which indi- 
al maturation 


entire school curricu 
ated in light of present 
cate an accelerated ment 


of American Youth. 


In Conclusion 


Several evidences indicating that the 
rate of maturation of American children 
has accelerated have been presented. 
Although it is not possible to establish 
the exact cause oF causes of this quick- 
d growth pattern the outstanding 
medicine, our increased 
knowledge of nutrition and the control 
of our environment must be considered 
primary factors. Antibiotics and vac- 
cines have eliminated or lessened many 
childhood diseases. The diptheria, 
smallpox, whooping cough, malaria, ty- 
phoid fever and scarlet fever that were 
often part of the histories of their 
grandfather and great grandfathers are 
largely unknown to present-day youths. 
The vitamin-fortified and balanced diets 
are now within the financial 


ene 
advances in 


which 
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at 
n - erlook the fact th 
means of almost everyone provide for era, it must not overlook : ciec 
more optimum growth. these great advances may hav 


the 
i r ‘ se ea duct and 
Certainly as Education strives to keep a change in its own sage 
students informed of the prodigious country’s most valuable 


the 


technological progress of this modern American Child. 
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What You Should Know 


About Sight 


PART Il 


The Sense of Sight 


By ISRAEL DVORINE 


2328 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore, Maryland 


sE + Ig 
pod IS a complex process and 
eee oe more than merely the 
stand it one an individual. To under- 
of physics taiat have some knowledge 
tee ee and psychology- 
The se Factors 
Viewed ates aspects deal with the 
whole hs which sets in motion a 
With a fore 7 activities, beginning 
dividual’s Of energy outside of the in- 
light ee ea This energy is 
through a f is either transmitted 
and is 3 reflected from the object 
where aici towards the eyes» 
bent, en received and refracted or 
cal action rs converted by photo-chem!- 
ergy. The i neural or electrical en- 
optic sens ter is then conveyed by the 
visual cent big optic radiations to the 
Centers =a of the brain. It ism these 
aroused a T 3a perceptual image is 
then tifa identified. This image is 
Space i. cted mentally back into outer 
ject is Io T it came, the observe ob- 
onment ca ized in relation to its envi” 
ieee and its distance from the eyes 
Stimated. 
i Pig 
how Rot identified and judged 
must ha way it as in space, an abier 
must þe ve certain characteristics aP 
in the proper environment oF 
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surroundings. Energy in the form of 
visible light is the first prerequisite es- 
sential for seeing. The observed object 


must either be illuminated by natural 


or artificial light or it may be self-lumi- 


nous, such as an electric bulb. 

When an object is illuminated, its 
visibility is governed by a number of 
factors—its reflection and absorption 
characteristics, which in turn are de- 
irface texture, smooth- 


pendent on its su 
ness and polish. The smoother the sur- 
face the more reflecting ability it has 
and the easier it is to see the object, 
within certain limits. If it reflects too 
much light, it produces glare which in 
turn interferes with the ability to see 
the object. 
2. Form, Size, and Color 

An object possesses form or shape, 
size, and color. The latter two play im- 
ortant roles in the act of seeing. If 
the object is too small, it cannot be 
seen and identified by the normal pro- 
cesses of refraction, for it is too small 
to reflect a sufficient amount of light. 
Its image on the retina also subtends 
too small an angle to be resolved, un- 
less it can be enlarged with a lens or 
other means capable of increasing its 


size. 
Its color and saturation are important 
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for two reasons. The darker the hue, the 
less brightness it has and the less visible 
it is. Secondly, its visibility is affected 
by contrast, that is, by its environment. 
A green object lying on grass is more 
difficult to see than a green object on 
white sand. 

3. Movement 

Whether an object is moving or 
standing also affects its visibility. There 
are instances when a moving object is 
seen best, and, at times, a standing ob- 
ject is seen better than a moving one. 
For example, a hunter will more readily 
observe a moving target, such as a scam- 
pering rabbit, than one who is standing 
still. On the other hand, the words on 
a printed page can be more easily read 
when the page is stationary than when 
it is in motion, 

The identification of an object de- 
pends on the seeing situation. Peripheral 
or side vision is primitive and is better 
adapted for observing motion; while 
central or direct vision is better adapt- 
ed for discrimination of fine details. In 
the case of the hunter, the type of per- 
ception he needs js gross, m 
tive, and therefore it is easi 
to see an object in motion. In 
to read a fine line of print o 
a needle, one has to use the 
more direct vision, which functions best 
when the object is not in motion. 

B; Physiological Factors 

No matter how large or well illumi- 
nated an object may be, no matter how 
much it contrasts with its environment, 
if the eyes are defective or vision is im- 
paired, light coming from the object 
will not be focused on the retina. Con- 
sequently, the retinal image will be dis- 
torted, causing the image in the visual 
centers to differ in one way or another 
with the observed object. The following 
is a brief description of the anatomical 


ore primi- 
er for him 
attempting 
r to thread 
central or 
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parts involved in the act of saing Om 
some of the variations from the n Ke 
which interfere with the proper fur 
tioning of the visual mechanism. 
l; Size of Eyes ses Ye alee 
When the eyes are saic A 
tive, it is meant that they are wee 
cally imperfect, that they rev ee 
larger or smaller than the ave ariel 
mal eyes. The defect may be cong mail 
or it may have been acquired as a 
of disease or accident. ive opr 
Normal eyes are those whose cil 
proximates the statistically agm pa 
If they are too large, they are n tes 
tially covered by the eyelids mets 
the individual a pop-eyed appes at fö 
If the eyes are too small, a E nit 
be deep in the orbital cavity, cl they 
ing the bony structure in 5 a emaci- 
are set, giving the individual a 
ated appearance. , 
An individual with large ¢ 
ally myopic or near-sighted, 
with small eyes is generally 
or far-sighted. Functional aer 
which will be discussed my a dness °¥ 
tion, may simulate nana slapie normal 
far-sightedness in eyes that eos dis- 
in size. In advance stages, truc 
turbances may even produce S 
changes. 
2. Cornea omot the 
A normal cornea, the ene nerd 
eye, is clear, transparent, = = a col 
in shape. A distorted CORNER: A called 
nea with an unequal O ES i 
astigmatic and, in many nr acuity» 
responsible for reduced n ich it re 
because of the manner in w a enteri 
fracts or bends rays of light 
he eye. 
' 3 Inner Parts of the Eye thy ev? 
The inner contents of a hea or dat 
are clear and free of opacities, focusing 
spots, which interfere with the 


yes is usu 
while one 
hyperop'’ 
irbances» 
ater sec” 


tural 


ring 
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of li 
ism, is trans ae wa focusing mechan- 
of dae ine aenn resilient and capable 
the demani ser! shape or curvature as 
the distan s arise with each change of 
The N tgm the object viewed. 
and n Po T reduces its flexibility 
to focus Tek ifficult, if not impossible, 
Which i i the retina. Glasses 
bility of i for the loss of flexi- 
Y prescribe ape lens are generak 
close range d for seeing fine details at 

In tl a 

older aia carly stages of cataracts, in 
again A kt lens becomes soft 
this reaso nerefore more resilient. For 
that iben ı many old people discover 
without Arde again small print 
nately, this Eag plasses, Unfortu- 
short one Ee econd sight” period is a 
complete ‘ion it is merely a prelude to 
acts begnet = sight when the catar- 
The retir uly developed and opaque. 
to the film i which can be compared 
extension of a camera, is a net-like 
the inside ¢ HE optic nerve and forms 
self like se oat of the eye, spreading it- 
the back E e of an open fan from 
nerve enters ce eye where the optic 
With the ch he retina in conjunction 
Vascular in oroid, another inner layer, 
the eye to canines serve to adapt 
80 that th vations intensities of light 
ark and e individual may see in the 
sities, T} in the light of varying inten- 
the col hey are aided in this by the i", 
the kisis membrane which controls 
sity iş vo ko pupil. If the light inten- 
Pening K high, the iris contracts, the 
the pupil decreases, and the 


amoy 
1 ? 
Beed. of light entering the eye is re- 


Th : ‘ 
e main function of the retina 1$ 


toy 

recej i 

in ety the image of the object viewed 

clem, ace. This image acts On the tiny 
ents of rods and cones that are 


spread out like a mosaic within the re- 
tina. Here is where a photo-chemical 
change transforms the radiant energy 
which entered the eye to neural or elec- 
ts journey along 


trical energy and starts i 
isual centers of 


the optic nerve to the v 


the brain. 
While the entire retina is sensitive 


to light, with the exception of the nor- 
mal blind spot which marks the en- 
the optic nerve, there is one 
spot within the retina which is more 
sensitive to color and for the identifica- 
tion of details. This is the macula or 
fixation point on the retina; and in 
normal eyes it is in direct line with the 


object being observed. 

5. The Optic Nerve 

The two-dimensional image formed 
on the retina sets UP a chemical reac- 
tion which converts light into neural 
energy, and this in turn is conducted 
py the million or more fibers of the optic 
nerve to the innermost recesses of the 
brain, either by direct routes or in the 
form of relay stations, or as Sr. Charles 
Sherrington called them “nerve ex- 
changes.” 

6. The Visual Field 

The visual field of each eye is the 
ar area in space, rep- 
resenting the outer limits of visibility 
which surrounds an object while it is 
held in line of sight by direct fixation. 


The field of vision is greater on the 
de than on the nasal side, 


partially obstructed by the 
nose. Its over-all size is relative, for it 
is in direct proportion to the distance 


of the object from the eye—the greater 
he greater is the field of 


trance of 


not-quite circul 


temporal si 
where it is 


the distance, t 
vision. 

7. Eye Muscles 

The six eye muscles that are attached 
to each eye control its rotations and 
fixations and move the eyes rhythmical- 
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ly and in unison. Since seeing is a bino- 
cular function, both eyes must be di- 
rected at the same time in the direction 
of the object viewed, so that its images 
will fall on corresponding areas of the 
two retinas. If the two images fall on 
different parts of the retinas, the ob- 
server usually becomes aware of seeing 
double when there is only one object in 
space. 

The eye muscles have a potential 
Capacity for contraction 50 to 100 
greater than is ever needed in normal 
eye movements. Knowledge of this fact 
should dispel the erroneous idea prev- 
alent that in a normally functioning 
eye there can be such an oddity as weak 
eye muscles. 

C. Psychological Factors 

The flow of neural energy along the 
optic nerve and nerve pathways arouses 
mental images within the visual centers 
of the brain. Because seeing is a binocu- 
lar act, the organism becomes aware of 
the two images that are focused on the 
retinas. If the ability to fuse the two 
images is well developed, the individual 
sees only one image in space, 

l. Fusion 

Fusion, however, may not be stable 
or it may be under-developed. In these 
Cases, maintenance of one i 
ject to fluctuations, depending on gen- 
eral body fatigue, the type of lenses one 
looks through, or on drugs which affect 
the higher cortical centers. It is a com- 
mon experience to find oneself seeing 
double at times as drowsiness sets in, or 


when one looks through someone else’s 
glasses, 


2. Double Vision 

The need to see singly, however, is 
an organismic one, for it has a survival 
value to the individual. If one perceives 
two cars when only one is approaching, 
the selection of the wrong image for 


mage is sub- 
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the real one may spell disaster on 
individual. Diplopia, or double a 
is therefore not tolerated very pats 
organism makes adaptations, cae 
clearness of vision and will tolera K 
blurred image rather than to ipa 
double vision. If double vision Pe aiff 
it is an indication that perceptual a 
culties are well advanced and that radb 
radical concessions will have ia be onp: 
to keep the individual seeing er 
Outside aid can be introduced ener 
eliminate the diplopia or to so wee er 
the ocular situation that agen 
vision becomes less difficult to “from 
tain. Double vision which igen o 
tumors within the brain are outsi 
the scope of this presentation. 

3. Space Projection S 

The highest stage of ine ee 
opment, with the exception pily to 
thinking, is the individuphs a which 
project into outer space imag centers 
are aroused within the brain the su” 
and to judge their distances 1m of the 
rounding environment. Some d 
clues which aid in the j 
distances are: interposition, ther é 
when one object obscures an large! 
therefore appears menena a group 
representation of one Ra one; 224 
appears closer than a ge which 
aerial perspective, those oe ap 
are sharply outlined in the set 
pear nearer than those that = ] seeing 

But not all three-dimension the ex 
is due to visual clues. Much - by the 
perience gained is wna? size Of 
other senses. For example, a like 
an object held in the hand ie eyes: 
size of the object one sees with 


reo" 
of ste 
The evolutionary mater ee £ 
i 7 vi ‘ 
scopic vision runs ee 
velopment of manual skills. 


tive hunter had little use 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SIGHT 


dimension- ai 
m nio, The demand for 
witi ie oe of distances arose 
terity and aan opment of manual dex- 
scopic itor = craftsmanship. Stereo- 
Presi an i depth perception is of 
close Hi "imois to an individual at 
iedustriet an at far. In the modern 
al age and in a world where 
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close range seeing is ever increasing, 
three-dimensional vision is needed more 
than ever and, if for any reason, the 
individual fails to satisfy the organismic 
demand for single binocular vision, his 
level of achievement is lowered—re- 
gardless whether he is in an industrial 
plant or in a school room. 
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Hicu 
By rin ge Topay AND TOMORROW. 
V. Bursch and John Lyon Reid. 


New York : 
1957, rk. Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 


Persi 
not i ly don’t want to think should 
Many ise: book as the authors provide so 
he reader = curriculum and buildings that 
ome Scions not help but be stimulated. 
agree With p will agree and some will dis- 
Csirability — and Reid regarding the 
Suggest, Bow the kind of school that they 
ake a E all will agree that we must 
an for oe = high schools of today and 

his nita schools of tomorrow. 

stock-takin, starts out with the scrutiny 
ant. A high A of our present program and 
ong with oe Page program is then proposed 
carry out ae acilitics and plant required 
and suggesti this program. Numerous plans 
Plant ‘aay are included to support the 
Bedane oe The most significant concept 
e diteweae that we must not be bound by 
Organize concept of class units but must 
Plants a our programs and develop school 
lo ccording to the job that we want to 


and 


al 


—Je 
rome Leavitt, Portland State College 


Cu 

LT 

TVILIz, URAL FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 

ridge S By John N. Nef. N. Y. Cam- 
niversity Press. 1958. $4.00- 

comprise the 


Th 

c six 

. '¢ six essays of this volume 
’s University, 


ile. 

Mee ee given at Queen 
Conomi 956, by John N. Nef, Professor of 
cago, p ic History at the University of Chi- 
rofessor Nef in concerned with chang- 


ing attitudes and interests in relation to a 
developing economy and a growing technol- 
It is his thesis that man’s concern for 
truth and goodness have done as 
much to produce the modern world as have 
natural resources and economic institutions. 
It is to history as 4 whole that Professor Nef 
turns for the origins of contemporay indus- 
trialism. Beginning with the new methods of 
scientific inquiry in the sixteenth century, 
Professor Nef traces the events and develop- 
ments of following centuries in such areas 
as mathematical thought, objective observa- 
and quantitative measurement. He also 
s the developments in technology and 
les in art and achitecture. Stress 
the growth of new scales of val- 
emphasis in ethical thought. 
development of contemporary 
are presented in a clear 
__William P. Sears 


ogy. 
beauty, 


tion, 
follow: 
the new sty 
is placed on 
ues and new 
The birth and 
industrial society 
and novel fashion. 


in RURAL 


ELEMENTARY EpucaATION 
N. Y. Ronald 


Angas. By Clifford P. Archer. 
Press. 1958- $5.00. 

has been prepared for students 
mentary education who are planning to 
e rural areas. The importance and 
significance of rural education are stressed 
and the problems of this vast section of the 
total educational program are identified. The 
author points out that a full knowledge of 
rural culture is basic to an understanding of 
rural children and to an insight into prob 
lems of curriculum content an el 
mnethods.—William P. Sears a teasing 


This volume 
in cle 
teach in th 


High-Brow, Low-Brow or 
* No-Brow” 


By MAXINE BROWN 
and 
WALTER BARBE 


University of Chattanooga 


UR COUNTRY has come to the 
position where we worship the 
average. The only trouble with 

being average is that it is so mediocre— 
yet this is the category in which the 
“majority” strive to be. It is the category 
into which most people are placed, after 
heaving a grateful, “Whew, I made it.” 
The unfortunate thing is that because 
most people do fall into this category, 
everything centers around them, every- 
thing is directed toward them, and they 
have every opportunity to do nothing 
and be complimented for their success- 
ful failure. “If it weren't for people like 
Joe, where'd the country be today?” 

Perhaps the reason for this 
cency may be that it is impossible to de- 
fine this particular group. No one has 
succeeded in putting his finger on ex- 
actly what the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the average man actually are. 
Until such a clear-cut definition is 
made, the big majority 
tion can rest easily for no one knows 
What to expect of them. Consequently, 
they do nothing but rest on their hard- 
earned Jabel, “average man.” 

For lack of a definition, labels must 
suffice. Average, normal, majority — 
take your pick. Nothing will be ex- 
pected of you if you can make the grade 
and woe be unto the man who is not 
striving to be in this group. Above or 


compla- 


of the popula- 


A ow 

» damned. High brow 

below are equally damned mh brow 
or low brow are equally bad. 


seems to be the goal. 


Labels, Labels, Labels 


fit 

Pick your label. You're boani M i 
into one. If “average” does not ae 
how about “normal”? If you are 1 like 
tically inclined (that means ie might 
numbers) mean, median or moc wi i 
be your choice. Mean is bag the 
them all together and divide f the 
number of people you have. thought 
answer you get isn't what ee ught it 
it would be, use what you T a mis- 
should be, for you probably m el- 
take in arithmetic. “Ain't it a 800 
in’, being average?” a7 

Now finding the mean 1S cil 
uncertain. So try the ee m 
know what that is. It's smack dan halt; 
middle, You may be dumber 7 häi 
but, by heck, you're smarter 
other half. The security 
can't be questioned. You € | 
and nobody is going to push y 
less somebody else goes first. 


ally very 
ally ve 
the 


ou off U 5" 
“Comfy” 


al? 

. ss k, Corpora . 

What's Your Ran difference 
yne $ 

opie: 

while 


Because of individual mee 
categories are needed. Not 3 
of standard would do for = 
Some may like percentile ran 


jents- 
š jotien 
others prefer intelligence qv 
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phen: suits, the 100 score with 
A, B ao a still good. Even the old 
CS and oe is used in some places. 
tipon by i populer but are frowned 
where they es wW na really like to know 
ei saat. are). But if none of these 
z really do, and thev don’ ti 
majority. try > ang ey don't suit the 
more fu, iy miang a few. It can be 
fis un than mixing metaphors. 
sien you know that percentile 
Bah thie age be waar people you beat. 
who aa i ‘ disillusioning for those 
cause they a i he 30th percentile, be- 
their lies ne er failed a test before in 
intended to teacher said once that she 
50th eae get half her class above the 
he epee pies if it was the last thing 
the last i It i a pity that this wasn't 
teaching ne she ever did. She's still 
who Bi anc teaching some children 
she’l] ‘aio normal.” Well, maybe 
ate, HE ieee them out before it's too 
Ported th: era she later proudly re- 
Plished dig goal had been accom- 
just rel i er the first month and she 
T axed for the rest of the year. 
others i : one disadvantage in allowing 
ör ekar CA their standards, however. 
Parent fh e, it is hard to answer the 
everyone z asked, I don't know why 
Gs omplains about my son's 73 
léen prin is passing, isn’t it?” Seven- 
een ms Points and he would have 
if rage,” but “that's life. 
el a are normal, you have your 
a i D those below average have a 
Nate in N b-normal. But those unfortu- 
end of 2 age who are at the other 
ÖF nee a scale either have no label, 
the Erot e called abnormal. Of course, 
smal] Pes that is above average ÍS so 
show t at it is really not necessary to 
Certainly any special attention, and 
Position not necessary to dignify their 
n with any special label. The 


lab 


safest approach to them is to ignore 
them, and maybe they will go away. 

I. Q. is certainly the most misunder- 
stood standard of all. In answer to the 
parents question, “I. Q. of 85. Eighty- 
five what?” The skillful examiner must 
attempt to explain the difference be- 
tween 85 I. Q. points and 85 bags of 
beans. (The best explanation is usually 
akin to’ explaining the meaning of a 
word like “any” or “was.”) The way 
out of this is to say, “Mighty fine boy 
you have, ma'm. Mighty fine.” 


Complacency and the Average Man 


Complacency is a component part of 
every average man. This is what makes 
him average, and is what makes medi- 
ocrity so attractive. He’s not necessarily 
the “let George do it” type, he'd rather 
it was not done at all. He surrounds 
himself with other complacent people, 
and in this way avoids the uncomfort- 
able feeling that he ought to do some- 
thing in life other than spend eight 
hours, five days a week checking to make 
sure the workmen are wearing safety 
shoes. 

The average man may have been 
the backbone of the nation but that 
was when he lived so far away from his 
neighbors that he didn’t realize how 
little effort it actually takes to exist. Say 
nothing, do nothing and be nothing is 


certainly the slogan of the average man. 


What is his contribution to society? Ask 


him and he will tell you he pays taxes. 
He's the one who complains when 
nothing can be done about it. He doesn’t 
object to anything that could be changed 
with a little effort. He doesn’t care who 
is president, as long as he voted for 
him. 

His wife is a good mother. Or, at 
she’s an average mother. She 


least, 
Iways know where the kids are 


doesn’t a 


w 
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but she is developing initiative in them. 
She votes like her husband because he 
tells her to. She doesn't know that her 
husband votes as he does only because 
the polls say that the majority of the 
votes will be cast for this candidate. 
(This demonstrates a basic law in the 
society of mediocrity—always stick with 
the majority because there is safety in 
numbers). 

The children of the average man 
Start off by being inquisitive and, worst 
of all, energetic. CAbsolutely “must 
not’s” in the society). But with the help 
of twelve years of schooling, this is most 
often cured and the children develop 
into average, normal, “no-brows.” 


Ground Rules for 
Methodical Mediocrity 


Why is it that to be simple-minded is 
an insult, but to have a “simple life” is 
glamorized in both poem and song? If 
such a life is desirable, it is time that 
rules be set down under which one may 
operate in order that he will never be 
accused of being anything 

t. 


but normal. 
In order not to upset this pre- 
carious position, which the aver- 
age man must always be in, 
must watch carefully 
reads. Newspapers are permiss- 
able if one limits himself to head- 
lines, and city politics. Novels 
may be disturbing, but cannot 
be considered a breaking of the 
rule if no more than the first 
chapter and the ending are read. 
CAfter all, if the book i 
at all, it will soon be 
2. He does not associate with people 

outside his class — especially 

people from the lower class. An 

occasional visit with one from the 

abnormal group is not too up- 

setting if he is certain to keep 


he 
what he 


s any good 
a movie). 
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the center of the floor. To relin- 
quish this natural right of a 
average class is to threaten th 
very bases of society. 7 

3. Never challenge authority. Arter 
all, if they weren't right they 
wouldn't be the authority. ba 
how simple it really is? pow’ 
practically no effort you too Ma 
join the ranks. . 

4. Watch your local newspaper z 
announcement of sales. They a 
planned just for you. si 

5. Have a dog. It is so com o s 
to know that someone will neo 
love you regardless of with 
you make a fortune or not. a 

6. Attend movies regularly —P is 
ticularly on Wednesday as Jed 
bank night. No reason to alle 
what is on. If it’s from | we 
wood it is good. (Those ina 
films are just a waste 0 
though). 

7. Save green stamps, 
stamps, enter contests, he jack 
with the man who wins t ot it 
pot and, buddy, you've 8 
made. 

Follow these suggestions 
tion will certainly be led to 
where there will no longer be * 
but normal people. And then on] the 
will think up a new category Dia the 
trouble will start again. Ipae acu 
only hope is to offer a practica! | 
providing for the average man- 


king cotto” 
identify 


and the pa 

a position 
anything 
meone 


Homogeneous Grouping 
for the “No-brows sit 
: ë g 
Homogeneous grouping fo son, but 
children in school is frowned aarti 
looked upon with favor for moe grou” 
8S 
children. Has anyone though that they 
i shildren so Ue 
ing the average children 


o 
7 enges 
can be kept away from the challeng 
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superior chi = 
ri ie oe Instead of providing 
ia A lets group the average 
espe an = and see if they can’t es- 
children i aap influence of those 
kes 4 are always wanting to do 
at the the those children who fall 
quit org a of the scale would 
average an a why” and give the 
gronina pe: : chance, then maybe this 
Stren sc Daid not be necessary. But 
who will eden always a few children 
and insist on accept things as they are, 
doing hive trying to find new ways of 
cessfully a that have been done suc- 
et's a a same way for years, then 
child: ea away from the average 
r REEE — classes are set up 
will be a ae then the teacher 
haed tea to teach without being 
Who insist o hose troublesome children 
under the Š thinking. It is true that 
present setup, some of these 
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children do conform. Unfortunately, 
though, there are some who just will 
not submit in spite of all that can be 
done about it. CI even heard of one 


once who said that the teacher was 


wrong. Imagine!) 

Some people favor identifying aver- 
age children by tests, but the easiest 
way is just to watch them. The average 
child is always S° sweet. He never dis- 
obeys, and only asks questions when he 
absolutely must. In fact, the teacher 
hardly knows he is there. Maybe he 
doesn’t always know the answer, but 
does the average man know the answer? 
(Or even what the question is)? 

Into which category do you fall? If 


made a choice, forget it— 


you have ? 
average. Average people real- 


you're not 
all the same, only 


ly have no choice. It's 
the label is different. 
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This ; 

that ere new edition, the third, of a book 
ance in lode popular since its first appear- 
nave opp 41. Because many readers will not 
Miia oe R extend their formal ac- 
endeavored with psychology, the author has 
ciples ies to present both psychological prin- 

at are fundamental and significant 


in li 

ife 

Or a ery work. He presents a foundation 

ch cial philosophy that applies to our 
r will be 


anej 
Š oa order so that the reade! 
Š Bien fs more effectively in a position 
reasons pp leadership. After presenting the 
twenty- tor studying psychology in part one, 
addition, a more chapters divided into five 
e hai oe treat: (1) understanding 
Ment co; idual’s behavior through the adjust- 
todiste ne. (2) personal problems; © 
and (6) psychology; (4) the consumer; 
research how to read reports of psychologica 
chers.—S, M. Amatora 


¿ş from the pen of Harold 
tion of the in-service 
s and staff mem- 
and direct man- 
al account of the 
s currently being used in 
esigned to improve 
the quality of instruction. The author indi- 
cates that these in-service training programs 
to a great extent merge with the tasks of 
iculum planning. There is much fine 
al presented on such topics as the or- 
n necessary for curriculum study, 
ation in school problems, the 
teachers, and 


typical school 


curr 
materi 
ganizatio 
parent particip: 
jn-service orientation of new 
expected resu 
g—W. P. S. 


lts and limitations of in-service 


trainin: 


An Encounter With E 
Communist Teacher Training 


By MARY H. B. WOLLNER 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinois 


ee O COME and see what we are 
doing, and then vou will know 
the things you hear about us 
are not so,” was the earnest plea of the 
young man from the Eastern Zone of 
Germany to whom I talked at an inter- 
national congress of educators in Italy 
last summer, The sweat on his brow 
Was caused, I felt, in part by his earnest- 
ness and in part because he kept look- 
ing around to see whether or not he 
was observed by other members of his 
delegation talking to an American. 

I said, “I£ it can be arranged, I'll cer- 
tainly come to see you and learn what 
you are doing:” I am engaging in a vol- 
untary investigation of schools and 
teacher training in a number of Eur- 
opean communities. As I speak German 
fluently, an excursion from the West 


Zone into the East Zone of Berlin 
would, I hoped, be without too great 
difficulty, 


Apparently the young m 
ate in education at the f 
boldt University of Berlin Cnow in East 
German control), learned that it was 
all right to talk with me. A few 
later I again had a discussion y 


and another graduate student, 
a candidate for 


an, a gradu- 
amous Hum- 


evenings 
vith him 
similarly 
an advanced degree. 
Both were about thirty years old, had 


more than five years actual teaching ex- 
perience, and were fathers of families. 
They explained to me that when I ar- 


2 to 
rived in Berlin I would not be ee 
telephone from the West a, “ 
city as the service between thé 7 aver 
cut off. I declared myself ready e 
come this difficulty, if possible. a : 
a scrap of paper, each of ere sok 
telephone number, one of w aihe in 
be reached in the daytime, ihe io Eni 
the evening, but I should hay n 
a telephone booth in the Par spirit 

This formality over, and in e hich 
of the international congress by pa 
we were surrounded, one of wesc con- 
Germans then began to urge “ies in the 
sider how wonderful it was tha n East 
first reader for all children sendship 
German Schools international yi each 
is being promoted. “You om a dif- 
page the picture of a child fr This is 
ferent land and his o ary from 
Mischa from the Soviet, this is ol an¢ 
Sweden, this is Bob from Eng aie fina 
Ellen from America. Then anil sing 
Picture all are holding Paii- = 7 
ing and dancing in AET 
teach peace to our children. thers, €% 

“Then how do you, as fa he points 
plain to your six-year-old ne interna- 
out to you that this picture ee w Kids 
tional friendship is not accurate: 
are not so dumb.” dds are not 

Their faces fell. True, kic : ae ot 
dumb. Then the more — “ye 
the two recovered himself to saY> 


con- 
: the ¢ 
are at a loss to straighten out 
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fusi 4 
gph re children sometimes. They 
they come “i at school, then when 
hile aii oni, they may, by a slight 
from RI ne ‘radio dial, hear a broadcast 
This = 
might ‘bots Jast statement which 
ME thee oe peti considered faintly hon- 
marks held = 19 hear, and even his re- 
ein Euron f he implications that West- 
at fault k sic the non-communists are 
Spoiling a the children and 
rotherho s lovely picture of peace and 
od. 
Al ' 
Mor e Prieta i in West Berlin 
traveled over to discuss politics when I 
suted me th: to the East Zone. They as- 
me and wha: nothing could happen to 
Volved, But hey was really no risk in- 
accompanied rat gave these assurances 
such long fa Sy anek grim warnings and 
out of a j ena and, of course, often 
experience. i of personal tragic 
reassured f be I could not quite feel 
emptied he alowed the advice and 
Port, a eA puise of all except my pass- 
and enough Te of East German money, 
are, The be est German coins for car- 
Zone of Boeri way to travel from one 
clevated tr rlin to the other is by the 
trip, in eme the S-Bahn. I made this 
only a hal Aue of this investigation, 
With a is =C oaen times but each time 
actual leaa of apprehension, if not 
fhe trái d. The physical appearance 
tributes sb and stations in itself con- 
Srebodin this sense of tension and 
Expresion and so do the sober facial 
the mn. and manner of restraint of 
Son, besi rigs in the trains. The sea 
this este ‘was November which in 
Overcast a city means a perpetual 
în a kind Ky SO that you live at noontime 
day į of twilight and the rest of the 
Aln the dark. 
toch ee I had the 
in reaching by phone ™Y 


anticipated 
“con- 


tact men,” at last an appointment was 
fixed and I set forth upon my venture. 
That day it was raining and my impres- 
sions of the dirty, charred buildings, still 
showing war's effects, the wide. stony 
streets— nearly without traffic so that 
footsteps echo strangely—were only 
heightened by the dripping, flapping red 
banners and the garish building-posters 
reminding everyone of the “glorious Oct- 
ober revolution.” 

One of the graduate students met me 


at the agreed-upon place and promptly 
d me to the fourth floor of the 
agogy which, 
is a state 


escorte 
Central Institute of Ped 
as the name implies, 


just 
ideological center. I met, in fact, an ex- 
ceedingly suave, bright gentleman, 


merely introduced as Mr. Miller, in his 
private office, complete with pretty sec- 
retary. The setting was, as I look back 
on it, uncomfortably like the Hollywood 
setting for a mystery with political over- 
tones.—Every courtesy was extended: 
we sat around a table, coffee was served, 
and the conversation apparently flowed. 
The student excused himself presently 
and the official declared himself free 
and at the disposition of the interview. 
We were joined by another colleague, 4 
benevolent type, who affected great sim- 
He had been born of the people, 
his mother took in washing, but he 
finally became @ country school teacher; 
no degrees and no titles, but he has 
written a book on methods of teaching. 

We talked about education and com- 
parative education. They expressed great 
interest in the American school system 
and wished to know more about its or- 
ganization. They complained gently that 
their information was meager and that 
they eagerly desired more. 

What questions did I have? 

I explained that I was studying 
teacher training, especially how it was 


plicity- 
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conducted and under what conditions 
action research on the part of exper- 
ienced teachers was taking place. 

This they answered as follows: the 
East German government spends propor- 
tionately very high sums of money on 
education and on teacher training. Two 
instances of governmental support will 
suffice. One fact is that the experienced 
teachers, a select group among whom 
were the graduate students I had met, 
are freed from their school district du- 
ties for three years, paid a monthly 
stipendium (500 east marks) plus sub- 
sidies for family responsibilities, plus 
book allowances, and are set to studying 
under the direction of the Central In- 
stitute and selected faculty from the 
University, and to doing research in at- 
tached schools. At the conclusion of 
their studies they write a thesis or 
project and stand an oral examination. 
Some then return to their school sys- 
tems; others may remain there to become 
trainers of teachers in elementary 
schools. The shortage of teachers—and, 
of course, in particular teachers with 
the proper sovietized outlook—will be 
met in this way, 

The second fact is that the govern- 
ment subsidizes all book publishing, 
Therefore, books, whether literature for 
young or old, or professional or scien- 
tific, are remarkably available and ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive, This state of af- 
airs is ruefully acknowledged in West- 
ern European educational circles, 

I took it rather for granted that my 
informants would paint a glowing pic- 
ture. When they still pressed me as to 
what questions I wanted to ask, I said 


as 195 
, Berlin, +77 46 
_ *Makarenko, Anton Semonovitch. The Road Into Life, Moscow, 1950; good story A 
This book is, by the way, very readable and has some of the excitement 0 


well as the inte 
thinking is a matter 
present unequivoc: 
Germany), 


A ist pe le. 

rest of a pedagogical experiment, Its influence on Cammin ror examp!e? 

for longer critical concern, His “Lectures on Child a R 
ally authoritarian attitudes toward the child (also very 


I'd be interested to know pepe a 
plained to pupils, to a child aa 
developing years, that human mee 
made up of both good and bad, be 
much growth is hampered by con flict 
and yet that the acceptance of con! 
is essential to human growth, 
. - Herr Miller, 

“Ah!” said the director, Herr a 
gaily, vou in the West are much a 
occupied with such questions. e Ta 
see, we stress only the good y le 
child, present him with good, i E 
models of leadership—in a s al 
scout groups—and teach him ite We 
ues of collectivism and world aA 
recognize only that economic pe 
tions have produced conflict a fer 
the economic changes which a P eo 
troducing, we will reduce the pa bring- 
of a bad environment while pon ia 
ing of the child gradually ae He 
toning down (dimfen—muting 
bad impulses!” aist 

“This could be extremely jaa 
I began. Whereupon both ood a 
became suddenly as if Lar hey 
single thought. With shining E Make 
announced, “But when you pe 
renko, all this will become ag? nk and 
to you. You cannot read this eal in- 
remain unchanged!” They pee o 
to a eulogy of the “pedagogica? P recent- 
the Russian, Anton Makarenko, as de- 
ly translated into German, Wy tive” for 
scribes the building of a “collec Russian 
homeless waifs of the 1917 k-camp” 
Revolution, something like a am youth 
school project or rehabilitation 
center. 

“But we don’t want t 


Read the book and you 


Ou. 

o spoil it for ores 

will under 

Te 
S! Ta 

d agogical 


” for CX 
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AN EN IN 7 
AN ENCOUNTER WITH COMMUNIST TEACHER TRAINING 


sta 
ela enthusiasm,” they chorused 
I r 
e aata indeed, in that same 
are all up a“ RAV: Mp against, what we 
ing to Pla stare whether we are talk- 
or a large t piai around a small table 
vietion. All ise a spirit of fanatical con- 
Now all tl roads used to lead to Rome. 
believer į re thought roads of the true 
his sense i Communism lead back to 
So for i arter commitment. 
that we het day I departed, aware 
Course, aes oe but really, of 
overtones | a meeting of minds. The 
View Į ta undertones of the inter- 
“Don't ae to myself as follows: 
or any ache if wie have any problems 
ecause es Si We know we are right 
munism her at seen the light. Com- 
everybody ri all the answers. When 
come the se sees it our way then will 
TI the Utopia.” 
a hl day of my visit included 
study ia ‘he of the schools used for 
School, ang Institute. It was a new 
the most ce old, built in one of 
impoverishe pee and economically- 
he class + districts of East Berlin. 
With 42 h isten was a Fourth Grade 
tion class a agd girls, —a demonstra- 
Screen so = up with a one-way vision 
teachers 1 at, in an adjoining room, 
tected, Į may observe the lesson unde- 
children h however, in front of the 
under a bende them. The teacher was 
room and USAP with a crowded class- 
nstitute’s o visitors, another of the 
cents and right young graduate stu- 
eld little ar and the lesson itself 
raders it vital importance to Fourth 
e declen Majo a grammar Jesson, oa 
âs; The sion of the articles, der, die, 
Written y children first received some 
Occasion vork handed back, upo? which 
Poorly the teacher told several how 
y they had done and admonished 
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them in ringing tones to write more 
correctly and neatly. The recitation then 
went forward, lively but I thought 
mechanical. The children raised their 
ds and recited, but their attention 
was only superficially on the teacher 
and somehow subtly diverted. This un- 
dercurrent of secret restlessness was re- 
marked upon to me by the graduate stu- 
dent. I did not envy the teacher and 
could sympathize with him when he 
lained of being overworked, es- 
with committees after school 


han 


comp 
pecially 


hours. 
Finally, we located the pri 


the school, a harassed-looking 
man who appeared to be rather more 
the type to be a football coach or scout 
leader Che undoubtedly was both). 
Rather perfunctorily he did the honors 
of tha building, especially two well- 
q science laboratories, then left 
the gymnasium alone and 
p by the Institute’s chauf- 
I] hunch about the school 
ains that there is much strain on 
faculty. This is due, 
probably partly to the difficult district 
and partly to the general sense of being 
politically on trial which all educational 
workers in this 11-year-old Communist 
state feel, and finally to the fact that 
all teachers are under pressure to act 
as Youth Leaders in the so-called scout 


movement (Young Pioneers). 
as the absence of any dis- 


Notable w 
play of child art, apart from a few pain- 
Glass cases in the 


fully-printed posters. 
corridors were full of cups and ribbons, 


won by school sports teams. Sports are 


strongly emphasized. 
The last interview was with the au- 


thor of a new reader series which is 
universally adopted in the first four 
grades of the East German State. He 
too, seemed delighted to receive me an 


neipal of 
young 


equippe 
us to admire 
to be picked u 
feur. My overa 
rem 
the part of the 
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set forth the inevitable coffee and con- 
versation. 

“Tell me,” he said winningly, after 
he had displayed his texts—described 
his love of his work, “what do they sav 
about us in your country?” 

“Well,” I replied repressing a slight 
inner quaver, “it is said you have mere- 
ly substituted one fascism for another.” 

“Now there!” he exclaimed very 
heartily, beaming at me, “you can see 
for yourself it is not so! We are far from 
authoritarian here. We all work togeth- 
er as friendly colleagues for the cause 
of peace.” 

However, he next tried a method of 
attack. “I can’t understand,” he said, 
“how you can permit those dreadful 
horror-comics to continue. Here we 
simply refuse the publishers paper and 
they cannot print any such trash to cor- 
rupt our children and our youth.” He 
showed me samples of approved comics 
printed with government approval. 

I took another little breath and re- 
plied: “We are indeed concerned about 
such problems and are proud of the co- 
operative efforts of many citizens, par- 
ents, teachers and book publishers to 
work through an improvement in comics 
literature, But, you see, we in the 
United States are very shy of 
of press control.” 

This he found, as I expected, abhor- 
rent. No such long way around for him 
and his colleagues! They were possessed, 
he stated, of a daring optimism.” Yes, 
and they believe universal peace must 
be realized through their approach. 

“How do you propose to get at the 
roots of war?” I queried. “What do you 
plan to do to take care of competitive- 
ness and conflict in the atmosphere 
which surrounds the cradle and which 
influences the growth of the individual? 
Must we not first understand the mis- 


any kind 
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understanding which takes place in one 
to-one relationships?” , 
“Ah, that would take a long whi 
discuss.” ; 
He had another appointment. And 
L took my leave on that note. Yet 3 e 
sure he would still insist on oe oe 
cut answers. The Soviet State WI ee 
ply tell families and individuals z a 
S loving an¢ 
‘ In 


ith 


le to 


be competitive, but to be HET 
operative only, and they wil ae 
effect, the dearest wish of thos od 
whom I talked would be to 5 A wn 
of Spartan State where child pidi TE 
early age could be snatched f 


sac might 
a e indivdual ethics m$ 
family (where indivdua residence 


get a start) and be placed alee pop” 
collectives (This accounts for k—his 
ularitv of the Makarenko ae con- 
pupils had no parents.) s0 tha eet 
trols could be exerted to create uite be 
for the State. Since this —— very 
done as yet, parents are fake’ 
specific instructions (see Mas 


. Lee 
i German: 
lectures, translated into to behave 


, raise 
ipulatively) and how to =a 
to be loyal collectivists. 


ority 
tal auth 2 
ropean model of paren hich every 


hes, thinks, 


jise 1 


sense of responsibility in W 
thing a child does, says, breat : 
or dreams must be closely supe 
alas, a very good structure E family 
build this new picture of be mae jli- 
blessed only in terms of its o State. 
ty to raise good citizens for A that th 
` It almost makes you thins t-child 
casualness and equality of bare con 
relationships in the Cgc a valves 
stitute, after all, good sate 
against any totalitarian cane few days 
My plane leaving Berlin a 
later was more than half- 
daily quota of refugees, leavi “here they 
zone and seeking a new life wW 
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could bri š 
tne up their children as they 
; all worker-famili i i 
à es with two or 
three babies. . 
Perhaps it i 
nse at it is hard work for us to con- 
ee 
ode D to bring up our children in 
doy, of n erstanding of human psychol- 
to hemselves, of their mistakes and 
ka eaknesses as well as their 
‘ tices heer 
ihe = and capacities for growth, but 
alternative —bringi 
cod E bringing them up by 
a 5 i 
d slogan, in total intellectual 
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and emotional dishonesty—is a betrayal 
of their essential humanity. How ‘do 
you live when you've been betrayed? 
You live for revenge. Your lips ‘may 
speak the pretty formulas about univer- 
sal brotherhood, but in your heart 
slumbers fearfulness and treachery. It 
is a rare miracle, although it does hap- 
n, when courage and a love of truth 


pe 
can break the bondage of a totalitarian 


environment. 
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ee ee 


Man: 
Cans pg or THE HANDICAPPED 
y H. Michal-Smith, Editor. Forc- 


Word by 4 
Stratton, i. Gesell. N. Y. Grune and 


ee 
Ogist Paring chief clinical psychol- 
New York wer and Fifth Avenue Hospital in 
the New Y and a professor of pediatrics of 
together kor Medical College, has gathered 
With the es y twenty authorities who deal 
tion of Tar aaa. treatment or rehabilita- 
is this oe icapped children and the result 
the child cul book. There are chapters on 
child aes severe behavior disorders, the 
gifted cin nervous” habits, the mentally 
Prived child the socially and cmotionally de- 
With speech in institutional care, the child 
ually handi and language disorders, the vis- 
ie ee the child with impaired 
orders and } ach, the whole range of dis- 
nation’s Lt a that claim many of the 
community ren. A final chapter considers 
Capped rk ae and the care of the handi- 
oP ‘parent _ A list of recommended readings 
concludes the yolume.—W- P. S. 
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EA 
onata Be By Ralph K. Watkins: N. 
Th ress. 1958. $5.00. 
the S ageing feature of this book on 
ng is gid and techniques of good teach- 
numerous excellent arrangement. 
ut few s texts on “methods of te 
nition i compare to this one in 
Who will the needs and interes 
enter t study its pages as they : 
caching, The emphasis throughout 3s 


prepare to 


on how the operations involved in good teach- 
ing are performed. The content of the vol- 
ume is built aound a series of major ques- 
tions— What Is Worth Learning?; What 
Must Pupils Do to Learn?; How Can the 
Teacher Direct Learning?; tO mention but 
three. The order of presentation corresponds 
to the steps a teacher would employ in carry- 
t his work. Each major unit is divided 
At the beginning of cach unit, 
introduction addressed to the 
reader. Then, at the beginning of each unit 
or subunit, there is a list of questions— 
What To Look For—to be used as guides in 
reading and as possible centers for discussion. 
At the close of each unit or subunit, there is 
a section called “Unit Implementation.” The 
whole concept of unit planning and unit use 
and evaluation is introduced from the very 
start. As a text, “Watkins” should prove es- 


pecially effective. —W. P. S. 


ing ou 
into subunits. 
there is an 


g0 PUERTO Rican FAMILIES in NEw 
By Beatrice Bishop Berle, M.D. 


York CITY. 
a University Press. 1958. 


N. Y. Columbi 
$4.75. 

This is the report of a medical study 
carried out in a slum district of New York 
City. It should be of interest to the many 
teachers Who arc teaching in schools that 
have large number of Puerto Rican children 
in their classes. The study was concerned 
with the environmental factors in the lives 
of these Puerto Rican migrants that influence 


illness as well as with the medical aspects 


of disease. —W- B.S; 


Can the Schools Help Industry 
With Communications? 


By RICHARD SEXTON and VIRGINIA STAUDT 
Department of English and Speech, 
School of Business, Fordham University 
and Department of Psychology, Hunter College 


URING THE LAST decade busi- 
ness and industry have found in- 
creased need for the improvement 

of communications. Employees at all 
levels, including supervisors and execu- 
tives, have been found deficient in 
writing, reading, speaking, and listen- 
ing skills which comprise the elements 
of communication. Accordingly, indus- 
try has had to furnish further training 
in the language arts beyond that with 
which employees’ school training has 
equipped them. On that account 
business and industry have invested 
substantial sums of money to establish 
institutes, to bring communication 
specialists to their premises, and to send 
their personnel to various schools for 
the requisite training, Employees are 
thus being taught to write, read, speak, 
and listen more effectively in carrying 
out their job functions, 


Some concept of the enormity and 


complexity of the communication prob- 
lem may be gleaned from a perusal of 
the extensive bibliography of books and 
of articles in professional journals (3) 
and in popular business literature. 
These writings analyze various aspects 
of the communication problem—con- 
tent, methods, and the like, and pro- 
pose diverse approaches and solutions — 
psychological and verbal. With marked 
diversity in approaches, analytical tech- 


; stions, 
: a ores ve sugge 
niques, and constructi 8: appear 


most writers and investigators 1. The 
generally agreed on two pois Ee S 
need for improved communica e 
business. 2. The need to train emp’? 
in commmunication wel experi- 
After considerable practica hig 
ence in communication ne aiher 
school and industry, and after ae ii 
extensive review of the pi of the 
the field, the present ap a 
opinion that industry's ia skills 
employees in co 7 jn our 
poses a real challenge to teac Writing 
high schools and mr aa are 
reading, speaking, and Ta in these 
fundamental skills. pponta 
verbal areas is demanded in 


eryday 
the 
and on 
sie $ . s ions, anc 
living, in social situations, 


a atly 
z „y ig curre! 
job. The fact that industry ah its em 

i i cana retea y 
finding it necessary a licates that 
ployees these basic skills inc ed in the 

: ; learn R 
they were inadequately oe some I” 

p st tha Jy 
first place, and suggest tha been po! y 
stances they may even have 


taught. ed ty 
This inadequacy GENE is magi 
dustry in employee communicé 


:pgtruC” 
st that ins 
in part, be due to the fact t e schoo: 


; in th 
tion in the language arts iI ing, and 
i riting, reading, spe4 nen- 
—in writing, ange 


listening—is still kept too ¢ “en is 
tal. Only within the last te tening 
Wagner (4) has stated, has 
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CAN THE 3 
HE SCHOOLS HELP INDUSTRY WITH COMMUNICATIONS 


Be zs 
been given attention in the way of sss 
hie of Kaen N An increasing num- 
aige EAE guides for the lan- 
of aA, stress teaching the art 
Tekne S- aa writing, reading, 
related. “Cheval listening are all inter- 
tion fecha i teaching communica- 
titloned fy 9e done effectively on a par- 
Bete tie present authors in 
ness oe inic approach to the busi- 
have empl siren problem (1, 2) 
verbal Ka the need of the four 
It is SANTA 
at oo important to recognize 
cal as pen involves psychologi- 
W8cheloste v linguistic elements. The 
embody <6 elements are those which 
of Ries di qualities in the context 
ments re = ideas. The linguistic ele- 
anguage bp hand are peculiar to 
structures a i to the words and verbal 
it possible “hog oyed. Only in theory is 
discretely i consider these elements 
they ate 2 n actual communication 
a fused. Any com- 
spoken, is z e as it is written OF 
eyond a. aie with human meaning 
or verbal ps resident in the mere words 
is clearly hore of statement. This 
tinction ‘of a ied in the standard dis- 
which 4 cenotation and connotation 
S is applied to word meanings. 
omal — school provides the first 
schooling nguage training, and since 
for life g is meant to be a preparation 
ing in follows that language tram- 
hool must be in large measure 


th 


tho 

ro can lines z 

Over ugh, realistic and practical. More- 

. x, in view of the psychological and 
the 


aien 
rg nature of communication, t 
in both ie provide language training 
sychol R human and its verbal aspects. 
tion de ae improved communica 
ne eg that the communicator be 
the to identify the real character of 
subject matter he is discussing in 
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relation to his own nature as a human 
person, and to that of his potential read- 
ers and listeners. The student must be 
taught to think, both creatively and re- 
flectively. As a communicator he must 
try to keep his thinking scrupulously free 
from prejudice and bias. He must 


learn to structure his ideas with com- 


pleteness, clarity, and coherence. More- 


over, he must become critical of his own 
ideas. He must be taught inter-and in- 
tra-personal aspects of communication 
as they relate to his status as a human 
being in a human social climate. 

On the linguistic side, a student 
should acquire practice in every class in 
delimitation of word meaning, and in 
distinguishing between denotation and 
connotation. This would help to im- 
prove sensitivity to word meaning, a 
characteristic noticeably lacking even 

ny college students. Perhaps 


among mar 
a more fundamental linguistic weakness 


in today’s students is a marked tendency 
for them to be overly confident of their 
own word power. In view of the known 
correlation between word power and 
leadership, one cannot help but feel 
that many students would profit signifi- 
cantly from concentrated vocabulary 
building. Moreover, the student ought 
to learn to be concise in writing and 
speaking, to indulge in less generaliza- 
tion and more particularization. Experi- 
ence with current student weaknesses 
implies that both content and formality 
of expression demand attention in the 


school. 
Education is a preparation both for 
living and for “earning a living”. Since 
the language arts are so vitally connect- 
ed with personal success in every sphere 
it would seem to be in order (hat 
schools take every possible step to im- 
prove them, in instruction, in learnin 
and in practice. Communication ‘oa 
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volves both the personality and the ver- 
bal capacity of the student. Improved 
communication requires intensified con- 
cern with both the personality and the 
verbal areas of communication. In Eng- 
lish and speech classes because of in- 
Structional emphasis, materials and ob- 
jectives students are encouraged to be 
more sensitive to the use of language. 
But every teacher must become a kind 
of communications instructor if educa- 
tion is to achieve its potential in com- 
munications. Teachers in other subject 
areas should try to transfer and preserve 
in their classes some of that sensitivity 
to language which the language teacher 
imparts. It goes without saying that 
every teacher should himself be able to 
communicate effectively if he is to 
develop this ability in others. 

To express oneself effectively in writ- 
ing or in speaking, and to be able to 
understand the written or spoken word 
of others, arè vital necessities for suc- 
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cessful and satisfying everyday eo 
They are becoming ever more impo 
for vocational success. To teach Hie 
student these language arts 1S a 
school's task. When that task is B 
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They should be able to build none 
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industry for its own particular com 
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Time Out for a Grin 


How Easily and In What Ways Do European 


School Children Smile ? 


By DR. ROBERT E. BELDING 


Education Department, Parsons College 
Fairfield, Iowa 


URING THE LAST summer a 
SeA of fortyetwio American ed- 
ib RA i visited European schools 
group of Be: is the first time that a 
niert ducators has gone to The 
Parison of j make an intensive com- 
BE Eiere, the problems and practices 
ite pean schools with our own. 
‘lees the chief purpose of the 
ets and aa to talk with children, teach- 
developed ata Ael tour members 
ies which ee child-centered” hob- 
intint. Whee rode throughout the 
Many snes was Frank who took as 
he could oa of youngsters-in-action as 
asked of ind; there was Louise who 
Toiy i z child she could corner: 
classfóom you learn to take such good 
Saying?” Toe on what teacher was 
Workbook hat do you do with your 
did you k when it is filled?” or “Where 
pants?” get those good-looking leather 
Floy 
tient who was on the verge of re- 
every = n on testing, personally, 
while Pei playground equipment, 
ed school a urton’s busy pencil record- 
accidents: n to prevent trouble or 
ept in d a keys to school windows 
Stair rails ¢ rm pocket, the pegged 
ua e ecg sliding pants, 0° 
annda idding adults to climb in 
Th jungle gyms. 
e hobbies were incidental to the 


pl 
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the trip, but acted 
ng escape between 
classroom 


principal purpose of 
as a simple and relaxi 
lectures and visits to study 
and administrative problems. 

Perhaps the most naive and uncom- 
plicated hobby was my own attempt to 
elicit a smile from the children of dif- 
ferent countries. In my work with 
schools in the States I had for years 
practiced drawing a smile from the 
pupils. Some responded to my own 
smile, and others were strangely timid, 
but no particular pattern of responses 
was identifiable; some city youngsters 
smiled readily, and some did not; some 
country children were smiling before I 
nted the stimulus of my own smile, 
ained sober through 
art to bring forth a 

Sometimes the 


prese 
whereas others rem 


any effort on my P 


grinning response. 
kindergartener reflected his delight, but 


as often it was the high school junior. 

It was interesting, therefore, to per- 
ceive in the children of each European 
country visited what appeared to be a 
pattern of responses to my deliberate 
effort to convert a sober or downright 
unhappy expression into a grin. 

In the Scandinavian countries, for 
example, most of the children were 
either already smiling or ready to smile 
on the slightest provocation. The older 
school youths had lived close to the 
austerity of the war years, and some 
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psychoanalyst might say these early 
frustrations might be uncovered later in 
their lives, indicating that they were 
not the happy youngsters they appeared 
to be on the surface, conscious portion 
of their Egos. Yet whether they had 
lived through the Nazi regime or been 
born since, these healthy youngsters 
from farm and dairy countries were 
more frequently than not wearing their 
smiles before they were approached. In 
passing school children in the corridors, 
or bending close for photographic im- 
pressions of their playground exuber- 
ance, these hedonic youths of the 
Skagerrak wore their smiles where they 
could be observed at any moment, or 
shamelessly displayed with only slight 
inspiration. 

While the Viking experience had 
given me little opportunity to test the 
effectiveness of my own smile stimulus, 
the technique proved even less effective 
in Western Germany. Here the children 
had also been through the traumatic 
war experience. But far more of them 
than in Scandinavia had lost one or 
both parents, and the ruins around them 
were sad reminders of what had so 
recently happened. Throughout West- 
ern Germany the children appeared 
serious as they pursued their studies, 
Some older youths said quite frankly 
that their country was not happy to re- 
main under the domination of foreign 
troops, that it was mature enough to 
become emancipated from dominating 
conquerors. In the same breath they 
expressed the urgent necessity for our 
troops to remain, for the very day of 
withdrawal, they felt, would be a signal 
for the Russians to move in and “unify” 
the country. The fears of their elders 
were obvious in their faces, and the 
smiles, with few exceptions, appeared 
through reluctant conditioning. Here 
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was a disciplined formality and a 
ousness of purpose to even the tra 

a turned-up mouth. s 
T a still feeling that my own at 
had not been given a fair pr a 
encouraging children to grin w ge a 
group was suddenly mhia a 
mountains into Switzerland. cena 
fresh encouragement to try my S anfi 
smile, for the Swiss smile was as P 


their 
i ment of 

as precise as the mover nt O sacher 
Indeed a popular 


ods of Group 


watches. 
training course is in Meth 
Singing, and before recess © me 
children may burst forth in fiv sant fre- 
of exhilerating song, often 1m nite to 
quently with yodels, and en: 
the accompaniment of a wed wide 
guitar. Windows may be ope atain ait 
for the occasion, for the mot sition 
would appear to assist p~ type ° 
from class to playground. ontaneous 
song is indicative of tAr oe be ar 
joie-de-vivre; their smile may k 
ready there, as in Norway w an 
but it is close to the anna es 
carry it easily to the eee 
Alpine poles where they Pel ad 
arms and legs for later ‘a classt09 
ventures, then back into the are PU nc 
where even their ea a 
tuated with well placed aking parts 

Even in the German-spe@ adjace” 
of Switzerland the sunshine ° pave 
Romance countries seeme 
penetrated to the faces ae 3 
of the people. Here was Trias i 
ing evidence that a smile 7 

No reminder is necessa*) ikes 
Dutch, with their ange 
floods, have experienced s netra 
most disheartening a” Parents 4° 
hardships of recent years. to be sober, 
children alike have reason ©? gjy hardi 
Their lives have been pay K strong 
the children seem to fee 


me 


TIME OUT FOR A GRIN 


ho 
eer bed than some of those from 
son of PATEE countries. The deci- 
itself, rit somehow final. This in 
pididica, to modern American 
dien etia. “houla tend to make chil- 
suiit i conflicts and ready to 
That m under parental rule. 
i eo children seemed 
wis pes Agi smile that 
Atkas wee gts forth, especially in 
the big the hustle and bustle of 
evidence onest cities. There was no 
Es baie itten lips on the part of 
is eet ren. By contrast the grown- 
bitterly of i on slight provocation, talk 
ettpation it, horrible days of Nazi oc- 
yet inte se hate was deep-seated, 
elders, ee contrary to their 
strated cee hted me when they demon- 
kis ae, apin that my smile stimu- 
she bad vist si was the first country 
vious pee ed where there was an ob- 
best Boi m between generations. The 
expansion sit ee in the future 
of its end economical development 
preat Fateh — seriously and with 
With the ae a charged their children 
Diovement eighty responsibilities of im- 
who neon ne yet it is the children 
Bial Pa he more ready smile. 
the advent AERE was also visited, and 
vealing, oh smiles was again Te- 
and it be 00 here was not in session, 
that it ae immediately apparent 
ace at i Ra easy to corner and grim- 
freedom f aga running in vacation 
of ee so with high walls or hedges 
children ze around farmhouses the 
served. A play were not readily ob- 
e mistrust built around par- 
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ental farms was apparent in the faces 
of the children—skepticism of neigh- 
bors, of those from adjacent villages, 
of the Germans, the Russians, and 
equally of the Americans. My smile 
drew the same blank it had in Germany, 
but underneath it must have been more 
suspicion than fear. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of 
the French experience toward this bit 
of informal “esearch” was a conviction 
that the most reliable and efficient way 
to study puerile smiles was in a class- 


room or school yard. 


Conclusion 


After only a few weeks of close ob- 
servation of childhood expressions 


there can be no effort to come to any 


scientific conclusions, nor should there 


be any attempt to draw laugh lines 
across the face of Europe. The diversion 
did appear to yield interesting contrasts 
in reaction to a grin stimulus and gave 
me an opportunity to exercise my own 
smile to see what results would follow. 
Over a century ago Horace Mann re- 
turned from a trip to European schools 
t that American classrooms 


to repor 
needed more smiling teachers and 
laughing youngsters. There is much 


evidence that ‘American children are 
happier in their schooling than they 
were a hundred years a80, yet it is ap- 
parent to me that even with unstream- 
lined methods and the good old fashion- 
ed curriculum the European youngster, 
whether his smile comes readily or is 
already there, still has something to 
teach us in the form of disposition. 


Program for the Superior Student 


By WM. WENDELL WILLIAMS 
Superintendent, River Dell Regional Schools 
Oradell, New Jersey 


Superior And Not Gifted 


E HEAR so much today about 
the gifted student. If we were 
to examine the student body 

of an average school, we would find 
that only 1% to 4% of the group 
would fall into the “gifted” category. 
These students have an I.Q. of 130 and 
above. The small number of students 
in this group would make it almost im- 
possible to form classes that would be 
justifiable to the public, since the cost 
per student would greatly exceed the 


average. 
Our schools have very definitely 
neglected the student with a higher 


learning ability. We talk of democracy 
in our schools and of how unjust it is 
to segregate the superior student. Yet, 
if we accept the development of each 
individual to the optimum of his ability 
as our philosophy of 
consider carefully the grouping of our 
students. It is a rather simple task to 
bring the Superior student down to the 
average. On the other hand, w 
and concede that it is an almost impos- 
sible task to bring the educable and 
trainable student, the less “gifted” stu- 
dent, up to the average. Doesn’t it make 
as much sense for us to stop trying to 
bring the Superior student down to the 
average as it does to try to bring the 
trainable student up to the average? 
Our schools must realize the importance 
of adjusting to the indivdual students 
rather than asking the individuals to 


education, we must 


e realize 


. is 
ation 1 
adjust to the schools. If Bo i 
cratic, we are n 
wholly undemocratic, we 4 meen 
tainly guilty of this offense in s a 
Pre edi l trainable. Seg 
ing the educable and tra hen, is un- 
gating the superior student, me , ie ab 
i cratic, sin 
questionably democratic, a 
fords opportunity for the de vivs cert 
of his distinctive capacities in afforde 
way that this opportunity “ability 
x 7 va ° 
students of average and lov ; a ineiplës 
One of the fundamental } ane 
i 0 
of democracy is equality of opp to 
Very frequently, there is aani" 
confuse “equality of oppor iis niišcoii 
“identical opportunity. pakaa 
ception has hindered the Hee sifted, 
of the superior capacities 0 ers not 
because their individual aaa By plac: 
been stimulated and aa in 
ing the gifted and superior oriai ihe 
special classes, we are ge 
purpose of democracy ths optimum 
develop each person to T group ° 
ability. It is obvious ae and abov 
students with an I.Q. of 12 o all A's an 
who are capable of achieving ster than 
some B’s, can move much ae dents: 
a slower average group. og intek 
an use 
grouped together, can u tent because 
lectual powers to a fuller ex nd accom 
standards of ewig ener a program 
plishment are higher. ames Be a 
need not be termed “gifted, erior OF 
be classed as one for the sub 
faster-learning student. 


Plans In Effect 


teach- 
Various plans are in effect for 
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ing 
ing EA ges who is capable of learn- 
which ome rate. One plan is that 
lar ae es enrichment in the regu- 
grouped ii: where students are 
earning abiit : "T regardless of their 
effect, ‘that he his program says, in 
dividing th r teacher is capable of 
and ihe aed k ass into various groups, 
to its ERN cath can learn according 
slow and Hes interests. Thus, both 
thrown into tiene students are 
the same clas esignated groups within 
red or ore 3 Whether you call them 
classes are 4 n the students in these 
Cations as ‘i aware of their classifi- 
must move ; low iG fast. The teacher 
obviously öv Sni group to group and is 
signments oe with many as- 
A teacher Ber day for the same class. 
the time Bs this situation rarely has 
ter festa ae the efforts of the bet- 
made by ts gemis of the demands 
oË this kod slower students. Neglect 
good. Faster- er do more harm than 
3X class soo earning, students in a regu- 
'S needed ol discover that little effort 
not stimulat qs their class. They are 
Since they oi to greater achievement, 
them for a Ès that little is required of 
answering mie et rating. This is not 
democratic in real purpose of true 
Another eager 
Swer the pl Pian which seems to an- 
Students Pa ta some is to permit all 
cial enrich ake certain subjects of spe- 
` “at who ie interest. Thus, a stu- 
istry can a esses an interest in chem- 
tty class spt in an enriched chemis- 
Would nh not in other areas. This 
Special ei school program with 
Student os es in all areas, enabling the 
Would es select those subjects he 
qualified — like, or is especially 
Operate o study. The program would 
stude somewhat as follows: Many 
nts in the freshman yea! would 


want to take enriched science and math 
courses and continue them throughout 
the sophomore and junior years. Some 
of these students would want to enroll 
in an enriched physics class in their 
ar. On the other hand, there 
might be some seniors extremely inter- 
ested in physics, but without the back- 
ground of enriched science and math. 
Consegently, if this group joined the en- 
riched physics class it would be lost 
with the students who had gradually 
built up their background for the phy- 
s would create a hit-and- 
f students totally unpre- 
pared along with those who had dev- 
eloped the necessary potential over a 
three or four year period. The program 
would lose continuity, consistency, an 
its purpose of enriching the student 
throughout his high school career. 
Acceleration is another plan advo- 
cated by some educators. It is thought 
that placing a gifted student with older 
groups of more mature mental ability 
will improve his motivation, will enable 
him to develop effective study habits, 
and will permit him to complete his for- 
mal education at an early age. The pro- 
of this program fail to realize 
that might prevail. The 
ompete intellectually with 
but one must constantly 
be aware of the physical and social mal- 
adjustments that may result from a stu- 
dent's placement with older classmates. 
Acceleration oF “skipping grades” would 
definitely result in the loss of funda- 
mental skills and processes gained by 
the student in the normal course of 


senior ye 


sics course. Thi 
miss situation 0 


ponents 
the dangers 
child might ¢ 
older groups, 


events. 
A fourth type of program would be 


much more organized and dynamic. It 
would consider the whole child as an 
individual. Children who have the 
ability and ambition for an enriched 
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program would start in the ninth grade. 
The criteria for eligibility in such a 
pattern would be: high grades, an LQ. 
of 120 and above, teacher and guidance 
department recommendation, good phy- 
sical and mental health, and parental 
permission, The critics say that this 
plan neglects those individuals who 
have a great flair for writing in English, 
or for atomic research in science, or 
for some type of math. However, in ex- 
amining the Terman 30 year study, we 
note that there is a very high correla- 
tion for the ability of the gifted student 
in all areas. In other words, if a student 
can perform outstandingly in math and 
science, he should also have the ability 
to do a respectable job in English and 
the social studies. Students selected in 
such a manner and grouped only in 
certain subjects can progress at a much 
faster rate than those in other classes. 
The increased rate of learning among 
these students will allow more time for 
the teacher to guide each one into ac- 
tivities of a creative nature and to stimu- 
late them to explore and analyze new 
ideas experimentally and critically. 


River Dell Plan 


At River Dell, we feel that the latter 


plan is the best and most appropriate. 
In our seventh and eighth grade 
classes, we study each of our students 
and select those superior individuals 
who can best profit from an enriched 
program. After studying students 
the seventh grade, we have found many 
who are very weak in the basic funda- 
mentals. Therefore, in the eighth grade, 
we group these students in major sub- 
jects of English, math, science, and so- 
cial studies, and try to bring them to a 
much higher level. By so dividing the 
group, we feel that there is a better op- 
portunity to select the students who are 


in 
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capable of carrying on an enriched pro 
gram in the ninth grade. $. 
j Students are selected on the follov 
ing basis: 4 
0) grades made in their nia 
(2) their 1.Q.; (3) teacher wo en 
dation; (+) physical and mental Sa 
C5) student's and parents’ conse 


i ectly 

In this way we make it art 
arë ve ar 

clear to the parents that w which 


ing a certain type of or ingen ik 
some will want their an few 
and some will not. So vt progten 
to isolate 
from his 
nine 


parents have objected to such 
This program does not aim 
any pupil from his class or : 
friends. In all four years, that ne 
through twelve, the pupils are $ E 


n 
‘oom, 1 
i omeroo: 
heterogeneously in the h janguage, 
physical education, foreign 


an 

music and art classes, in the mi a 
in other electives. In the en are 
tenth years, the students bc yed in 
selected for this program are ee In 
English, math and eae ed socia 
the eleventh and twelfth yea nied 
studies is added to these cates? shou 

We feel that such a proar vertica 
be enriched on horizontal tall 
planes. The enrichment in pa pasis: 
science is definitely on a vei þe com 
that is, five years of work ie h and 80° 
pleted in four. In the Eng the e% 
cial studies areas, we feel vate on 2 
richment should be acct ee wi 
horizontal basis. In English t creative 
be more theme writing, a MO gcussiO™ 
and imaginative approach to i depth in 
research papers, and enean ame ge™ 
the study of literature. = fe junio” 
eral principles would apply classe 
and senior American a 
This gradually leads icone of work 
more complete college P prepat 
ing and thinking. Thus, colleg 


to # 
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tor 
me i insara! could be the only ones 
Ouly a in such a program. 

A’s or ae students who have all 
upon an j tig beginning may embark 
be canted PRED A high C might 
ly be an ex 5 Wat this would definite- 
fe eae ee The student would 
average. If | to maintain his A or B 
average, he e could not maintain this 
far "coo in be put on probation 
the Seats and then dropped from 
foarmet. ogram, if he showed no 


Teach 
hers For The Superior Student 


In or 

the ‘eo o carry out a program for 
SUDE h à student, we must have 
therefore = imi It is imperative, 
ets, the ee we select the best teach- 
put ther s inspirational teachers, and 

T i with superior students. 
T ER coan s teacher is the one 
is job, oie fe unlimited enthusiasm in 
cate nebo constantly striving to lo- 
std e ae talents in each student, 
think Fe ouse in him the power to 
lating ar goons He is always stimu- 
teres o nurturing the student's 
creativity nee heights of initiative, 
, imagination, and self-realiza~ 


tion, T z 
he critics of the program object 


to usi 

superior > Lan teachers in classes of 
teachers n ents. They say that these 
and bel should be with the average 
oam us average students. Such a 
emplo a be successful only if we 
aa en who have a depth of 
eyond A of their subject matter far 
knowled he average, and a genuine 

ge of human relations. 


Early Results 


It i 
z is too early to recor 
uch a program. Never 


d the results 


of 
theless, We 
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have found that there is a high correla- 
tion between students selected for the 
enriched program and their choices of 
outside extra-curricular activities, such 
as football, basketball, band, cheerlead- 
ing, newspaper, majorettes, and student 
council. It has been noted that students 
in this group study more and accept 
greater responsibility than in the past. 
Since they have entered the enriched 
many students who had hith- 
erto completed their homework in 
school find it necessary to work at home 
on many of their assignments. In some 
subjects, the students in the enriched 
pattern are progressing twice as fast as 
those in the average classes. 

One of the most encouraging obser- 
yations is that the students are enjoying 
asses and do not resent 
required work. The 
average student should spend two or 
more hours on his assignments, while 
the enriched student need not spend 
any more than three hours on any one 
night. We sincerely hope that the ad- 
ditional work in the enriched courses 
will be kept to a minimum. Consequent- 
ly, the program will not become too 
burdensome and there will be less dan- 
ger of its failure. 

We are convinced that such a pro- 
gram is necessary for the realization of 
the needs of superior students. Since 
the program is designed to develop to 
the maximum those qualities which will 
make the students happy and successful 
hout their lives, we feel 
that we are not making intellectual 
bs of them. We are guiding our 
superior students to make plans that 
are commensurate with their ability. 
We are inspiring leaders for our demo- 


cratic pattern of life. 


program, 


these enriched cl 
the additional 


persons throug 


sno. 


Activities of Beginning Teachers 


By RACHEL D. WILKINSON 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
New York 


OW BUSY A person is the be- 
ginning teacher? Does the job 
require more than the tasks of 

teaching and of planning for teaching? 
Is the young teacher occupied with pro- 
fessional and community activities out- 
side of the school? Are home responsi- 
bilities a significant force? 


Affirmative answers were found to 
these questions in a survey which was 
conducted to ascertain the extent of the 
activites of a new elementary teacher, 
There were 52 responses to the survey 
questionnaire which had been sent to 
122 beginning teachers, all graduates 
of Hunter College. The majority of the 
persons are second or third grade teach- 
ers, although all grades are represented 
by them; and most of the teachers are 
employed in New York City and in 
nearby counties of New York and New 
Jersey. Persons included in the survey 
had no more than four years of teach- 
ing, as they had entered teaching dur- 
ing the period from the fall of 1953 
through the Spring of 1957, 


It may casually be assumed that be- 
ginning teachers are rarely given extra 
assignments during their first few years, 
and that principals and school officials 
would urge them to concentrate on 
teaching. The Survey revealed that 
three-fourths of the new teachers were 
assigned extra duties in the schools. 
The assignments reported may be classi- 
fied under three headings: committee 


work, Supervisory duties, and miscel- 
laneous tasks, 
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Committee Work 


Committee work concerns: C1) n 
fessional matters such as teacher pe 
tions, staff relations, salary, socia k hi 
ning, orientation of new staff, a nel 
books; (2) curriculum and acing ae 
development, including ceram A 
study skills, grade leaders anc ae 
resentatives, socialization, ace 
and related skills, and gifted ate 
C3) miscellaneous special en 
such as revising report cards, or 
test referrals, school policies, ee nt 
ing, the Red Cross, the rexograp”: 


discipline. 
Supervisory Duties 


À nd ace 
Supervisory duties assigned per in 
cepted by the new teachers aes such 
the survey include: (1) faci duling 
as selection of filmstrips and e retori 
movies, the music library, par? supet 
collection, the organization ‘2 affairs 
vision of the school library; ee teach- 
including supervision of a ate festi- 
ers, coordination of grade “i pulletin 
val, bulletin boards in genera pe the 
boards for student teachers, „onsibil- 
school newspaper; and (3) rest 
ity for children. 
The latter dutie oD 
tivities important to the s¢ schoo 
munity notably: (1) regular Junch- 
routines such as supervising ae 
room, playground, hallways, caste in 
bag lunches; (2) assembly Programs, 
cluding music appreciation P enil 
the color guard and serving 


ace 
A many 
s involve 1 com- 
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chairm; 

awe bear leader; and (3) spe- 

iss epee pa and extra-curricular activi- 

therapy en. Eales of the speech 

Sida, apran; individual and group 

as Keali i jo banking, and serving 
h leaders and counselors. 


Miscel i 
laneous Assignments 


So 
peal tonne teachers are performing 
their A n assignments along with 
teadis G teaching, such as remedial 
Classes. — experimental reading 
instruction E individualized reading 
foreign ate ‘nglish instruction to a 
ilm rhe te three hours per week, 
ers, and ar omg) to staff mem- 
sewing ay. p nature and science, 
No ee p notography instruction. 
survey parti was made by any of the 
feeling of e, pertaining to their 
nection aen equacy or lack of it in con- 
Mea these assignments. 
some hammas assignments in which 
Siding tea oe teachers serve include 
the Te ners from other schools on 
eehtitives “Ee program, school rep- 
teachers’ ¢ for hospitalization, the 
tary for Ponte and the PTA; secre- 
ing new. culty conferences, and writ- 
s releases for local papers. 


Pr r 
ofessional Improvement 


After 
is a ous the beginning teacher 
conimunits. son too, with professional, 
Of these ki and home affairs. A study 
as a oe shows that they are 
Suming as a as time con- 

Tofessio npn activities. 

that 42 eae activities reported show 
M the st age of the persons included 
Study, Near are engaged in graduate 
Miles one-eighth are members 
are stud! tomal organizations, one tenth 
ields =a for self-improvement I 
Mental ch as conversational Spanish, 
health, piano, first aid, and 
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workshops for new teachers. Some of 
the graduates (5.76 per cent) consider 
concerts, the reading of school publica- 
tions, and attendance at faculty meet- 
ings as their professional activities, 
while the same per cent do some teach- 
ing in their after school hours Carts and 
crafts at a community center, tutoring 
a first grader, and teaching at a Hebrew 
school). Fifty per cent did not indicate 
their professional activities. 


Community Life 

involves the largest 
(25 per cent) who 
engage in community activity, although 
73.77 per cent or nearly three fourths 
gave no indication of community par- 
ticipation. A few more than one-tenth 
of the graduates are assisting the scout 
7.69 per cent are working 
d the same per cent 
nters Cart, 
adult edu- 


Church work 
number of persons 


organization, 
with the PTA an 
are teaching in community ce 
typing, English to foreigners, 
cation). 

Only 5.76 per cent listed member- 
ship in social clubs, and 3.84 per cent 
in charitable organizations, and there 
was one member of a veterans’ organi- 
zation. 

Home Responsibility 

5.76 per cent) men- 
are housewives, one 


e mothers, and 3.84 
ving as heads 


A majority (5 
tioned that they 
tenth of whom ar 
per cent are widows ser 
of the household. Miscellaneous home 
responsibilities include contributing 
financially, doing the cooking, taking 
an ill relative, and helping with 
ng- One-third of the persons 
dication of their home res- 


care of 
housekeepi 
gave no in 
ponsibilities. 

This survey seems to indicate that 
the beginning teacher is immediately 
put to work on a variety of extra school 
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duties. In addition, many have accepted 
professional and community responsi- 
bilities in their after-school hours, some 
of which take them back into the school 
atmosphere as students or teachers. 
Home responsibilities require the ener- 
gies of more than the majority. 


Further Study Needed 


It appears therefore that there are 
some questions to be answered through 
further study with regard to the activi- 
ties of the beginning teacher. Some of 
these questions are related to the res- 
ponsibilities of 
school officials: 


administrators and 


1. How soon should new teachers 
be given extra assignments? 
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2. How do the extra assignments 
affect orientation to teaching? a 

3. How do the extra assignment 
affect the actual teaching pein’) 

4. Do extra assignments Prom 
a feeling of security or job mer 

5. Should there be set up a sl of 
scale of difficulty or responsibility 
duties? 


: teacher 

a oint of e 
standp E, 
fact that 


erform ê 


From the 
training institutions, one 0 
issues is that of facing the 
new teachers are required 10 p hert 
variety of duties in addition Spin 
grade assignments. This parm ei 
to a need for study of the a save i 
aration undergraduates shoul ao io 
order to help them to meet 
requirements. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lyrron Srracuey: Hrs MIND AND ART. 
By Charles Richard Sanders. New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1957. $6.00. 


Those who read Queen Victoria and Emin- 
ent Victorians when these two volumes first 
appeared were aware that a new approach to 
biography was developing. Lytton Strachey 
blazed a trail that Jed away from the tradi- 
tional type of biographical study. It is true 
that he, and those who followed in his way, 
toppled many a figure from a pedestal. What- 
ever 1958 may say about the nature and goal 
of biography, Strachey remains a Pioneer, 
and a pioneer of vigor, honesty, and accuracy. 
In this volume, Mr. Sanders looks into the 
background and values of Strachey and 
studies the man in relation to his environment 
and background—William P. Sears 


An InTRopuctTION TO RESEARCH Pro- 
CEDURES IN EDUCATION. By J. Francis Rum- 
mel. N. Y. Harpers. 1958. $5.50. 


Those beginning the scientific study of 
education and embarking upon research will 
find this an excellent text. The approach is 
through scientific method—the basis for all 
valid research. Both graduate students and 
those who are entertaining a career in re- 
search will follow with ease and profit the 
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The “Organic” Theory of the 
Teaching of Reading 


By FRANK C. WEGENER 
Professor of Philosophy 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 


P S 
n THEORIES of teaching 
bra seh run the risk of being 
tap are ap ete and inaccurate when 
temati hs out the guidance of a sys- 
of 2 herent, and sound philosophy 
Versies : ion. Many of these contro- 
anat te from the fact that the 
partial nis coris in question contain 
hie oes s as opposed to whole truths. 
Principles a within the guiding 
education of an adequate philosophy of 
4 sound a, the partial truths can form 
$ and unified theory. 
teaching of yan over theories of the 
Boing cont reading illustrates the fore- 
ie — Mr. Rudolph Flesch 
this probl the flames of controversy on 
Johnny ee in his popular book, Why 
o Abou ie t Read, and What You Can 
terms he ¢ t. C1) In most convincing 
cators ha contended that American edu- 
shina fe ae upon us “a Chinese 
youngsters. teaching reading to our 
“word ae substitution of the 
phonice” hod” for the “alphabetical and 
Flossie method of teaching reading- 
Method” pe that this “new word 
merica as been in the saddle of 
the raed education since 1925 when 
ics” i “ey alphabetical and phon- 
ftom oh od was suddenly dropped. 
öre at time we have had more an 
classes need for “remedial reading 
>” not only in the public grade 
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schools but up through college educa- 
tion. This remedial reading program, he 
contends, is unique to the United States, 
for in other countries where the alpha- 
betical approach to reading is made they 
do not have the problem of large num- 
bers of non-readers. 

Flesch contended that the “word 
method” develops into a guessing game 
for the students. Since they cannot spell 
out or sound out the letters and syl- 
lables, students are forced to figure out 
from context Or, more often, to wait for 
the teacher to tell them the word. They 
must remember the words individually, 


which he believes will not possibly work. 
found that adults 


Just because it was 
read by whole words and whole phrases 
in their eye movements and mental 
asp of the words and phrases, it does 
not follow that youngsters in the initial 
process of learning to read should fore- 
go the necessary alphabetical and phon- 
ics approach. This is non sequitur. 

We are reminded that the appearance 
of an alphabet about 1500 B.C. was re- 
garded as a great step forward for 
civilization because it took man beyond 
the long and cumbersome method of 
memorizing literally thousands of hiero- 
glyphics. Man could then use and learn 
an alphabet which in effect would be a 
shorthand approach to the learning of 
thousands of words of a given language. 
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Yet, in effect, this magnificent discovery 
and advance has been overthrown by 
those “modern experts” in reading who 
have returned to the word method of 
reading. Flesch argued that the solu- 
tion of the “reading problem” is just 
this simple: we must return to an alpha- 
betical and phonics approach to reading 
instead of the cruel and unworkable 
method of recent years. 

We have all noted the consternation 
which has been evoked among profes- 
sional educators by Flesch’s charges and 
the counter charges which have been 
forthcoming from all camps. Some, of 
course, have rejected the whole point of 
Flesch’s book as “just another irrespon- 
sible attack on American education.” 
Undoubtedly, others have presented var- 
ious defenses of the word method as 
opposed to the alphabetical approach. 
Then, too, it is notable that the attack 
has resulted in some serious soul-search- 
ing among those educators who feel 
that Flesch is not entirely wrong in his 
stand. Certainly, there are those who are 
in flat agreement with him. Defenders 
of the several theories of teaching- 
learning theory in general, and te. 
of reading in particular, h 
the defense of their respe: 


aching 
ave rushed to 
ctive views. 


Principles From The 
Organic Philosophy 


How can the Organic Philosophy of 
Education assist in the successful reso- 
lution of this continuing controversy? 
(2) Or, what is the organic theory of 
the teaching of reading? Tf substantial 
aid can be given in terms of this prob- 
lem, then we might be persuaded that 
particular “theories of education” really 
do need the guidance and wisdom of an 
over-all, systematic philosophy of edu- 
cation. 


In response to this challenge we assert 
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the immediate necessity of certain ‘are 
ganic principles and conceptions 
are indispensable to the resolution © 
this controversy: The Principle of S 
polarity, the co-ordination of hag od 
and “psychological” processes, the or 
ciple of Unity and Diversity, and ae 
corollaries of whole-part, organic-atom! ; 
tic, and conjunctive-disjunctive cme 
tions. (3) With organic prineiples me 
conceptions such as these, I think b 
can achieve a satisfactory resolution 
the reading problem. —— 
The principle of biopolarity is ‘ si 
tial to an organic educational ay om 
ophy. It contends that reality orn 
perience are characterized by ee 
or co-ordinates, such as unity, and di a 
sity, similarity and difference, pa 
sameness and otherness. These pipo. k 
co-ordinates are not ‘dualistic 2 es 
solutely inseparable; they are ie M 
pendent, independent, and inter on 
ent. For example, male and foma oni 
ponents constitute a bipolar amet ‘ 
ship. There is a relative sp aye i 
relative dependence, and a rela 
terdependence. 


to the educational process 
contexts. When we realize t 
and psychological aspects of pn 
tional process are bipolar in n4 ty tt 
is easy to see that they are DEO apit 
ordinated. It is an error to subor 
one to the other. f 
One of the perennial problemi ag 
philosophy has been that of the © diver” 
the many. Ts reality a unity Ok a a be 
sity? The organicist sees reality = 8 1 
polarity of unity and ees 5 
learner, for example, is in one Š min 
unity and in another a ene ee bi 
all he is an exemplification of t 
polarity of unity and diversity. 
The bipolar principle is app 


hat logica 
educa 
i 


Jicable 


t 


THE “ORGANIC” THEORY O 


a 
= — relations as: whole and 
ahaa ce atomistic, and the con- 
that these ar c işjuünetve, When we see 
Tae p p coasdinate relations, there 
organite S k problem of ‘whole or part’; 
disjunctive =e esi ai 
tions of td “gs are legitimate distinc- 
Aiei ganic experience or realities. 
TAE DT lees be acknowledge the 
ent in bot! y and validities inher- 
method be i he letter and phonics 
AE aded by Flesch and the op- 
thoria l method defended by other 
OË ete a ades Organically both 
Sre y igal are valid when they 
thë totalite s7 partial processes within 
the same : i the learning process. By 
incomplete. a each theory is invalid, 
exclusively! nd inaccurate when taken 


sai of Organic Principles 
he a ke - —_— principles apply? 
Singularly an — process 5 zot 
such. Logic ‘or or psychological as 
Uities are i and psychological contin- 
Posites r oag or a union of op- 
Education ee the learning process: 
Structural involves both analytical or 
ordination pian and the co- 
Pi a el experiential op functional 
ject mait — There is a “logic of sub- 
account; i which must be taken into 
“Psychol ikewise, there is a co-ordinate 
also be 08y o! the learner” which must 
aspect A aoa The psychological 
mental pg factors of experiences 
cea attention, effort, interest, 
reei and readiness. They are ine 
they re able parts of the total process; 
one a esent two complementary poles; 
Unfort: out the other results 1" a pa» 
Word pae monopolarity. In_ other 
s, it results in the error of © 
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ness, and neglects the realization of bi- 
polarity, or the unity of opposites. 

The principles of the Organic Philos- 
ophy of Education require that the bi- 
polar hemispheres of total learning must 
be sustained throughout schooling. As 
youngsters begin their formal educations 
they must be gradually introduced to the 
logic of subject matters as well as to the 
sequence Or ordinary experiences, and 
their complementary relations. True 
enough, the proportion of systematic, 
conceptual learning, OY the logic of ob- 
jective analysis, is comparatively smail 
in the early grades; yet, there is the be- 
ginning of an analytical continuity. 
Likewise, emphasis must be placed on 
the experimental sequences which are of 
utmost importance during these early 
years. Both hemispheres are present 
throughout schooling. 

Learning to read provides the initial 
y for the child to learn “an- 
alytically” and “logically” on the side of 
the alphabetical and phonics approach, 
and to learn “functionally” and “experi- 
entially” on the side of the word method 
approach or grasp of meaning approach. 
Both methods have valid elements when 
not taken exclusively; when combined, 
they complement one another and form 
sound theory. 

Hence, the analysis of words by 
knowing the essential letters, syllables, 
and sounds is a requisite part of learn- 
ing to read. Learning to see the parts 
as they build into whole words, phrases, 
and sentences; constitutes synthesis. The 
logical phase of learning sees the cogni- 
tive aspect of thinking and learning as 
involving systematic analysis and syn- 
thesis, even in learning the elements of 
words and language. This is the begin- 
ning of the development of the use of 
cal reason. The actual habits and 
£ reading are developed in 


opportunit 


analyti 
functions 0 
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the co-ordinate hemisphere of “actual 
experiences” or ordinary life activities.” 
The latter, of course, means reading 
whole words, whole phrases, within a 
meaningful context. One side is analy- 
tical and logical, and the other side is 
functional and experiential; both sides 
are necessary to the total learning 
process. 

But what of the conflict of the meth- 
ods? There is no necessary conflict when 
viewed organically. There are at least 
two different mind-sets and habits 
which are working co-operatively in the 
total process. When you teach children 
26 letters which form the basis for 44 
basic sounds in speech, and out of which 
all words in the English language can be 
formed and read, you are proceeding 
“analytically and “logically.” This step 
by step alphabetical and phonic ap- 
proach engenders habits and mind-sets 
of an analytical character, Each letter 
is a distinct “gestalt” or configuration; 
each letter is a whole as well as a part. 
These analytical skills and understand- 
ings are indispensable in learning to 
read. 

The mental Operations and mind-sets 
in the actual processes of experiential 
and functional reading are quite differ- 
ent, of course. Proper habits of reading 
require comparatively few eye move- 
ments per line, visual and mental grasp 
of whole words or whole groups of 
words, attention to whole words and 
meanings and not to individual letters, 
Meaningful experiences which accom- 
pany such actual reading provide much 
in the way of readiness, motivation, at- 
tention, and purpose. These factors 
which we might well term the “psycho- 
logical” and “functional” side of the 
teaching of reading are requisite in the 
total process, 


Using our organic Principle of Bi- 
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polarity, then, we see two different E 
interdependent poles of the teaching 
reading. They are in one sense sp 
able, and in another sense peri 
The alphabetical and phonics: eee 
fosters the analytical and rational me 
tors; the whole word emphasis "a T 
the experiential and functional. aal 
former falls within the “logic of a 7 
matter” and the latter is embrace The 
the realm of “ordinary experience. sae 
two sets of skills and mental nape 
involved are different, but they a a 
incompatible. Viewed as diverse par a 
a whole learning process, they aije 
ganically complementary. gu ai x 
begins when one approach is tak 
the exclusion of the other. jene 
The controversy disappears wae a a 
see that there are partial valan 
both theories. Learning the oer 
letters and sounds which make up. ; oat 
words is admittedly “atomistic i be 
sense, but in a perfectly roe iha 
legitimate sense. Critics are at habits 
the letter method will engender aa i 
of “atomistic” reading and the jane 
grasp “wholes.” But this is an + reading 
sary fear, when we realize ee or “or 
or seeing things “atomistically «shifts 
ganically,” as parts or as a ah hift 
with our purposes. The e me T nd 
into low gear when he spells pifts into 
out a new word, but he then non sin 
high gear as he reads aon “ia © 
terms of meaning. The two vuctive: 
thought are not mutually des 
They can be co-operative. — 
Learning to read, then, is 
istic and organic; it involves a 
component parts, or letters, an 
ganic grasp of whole words in nalo- 
ful sequence in actual anire analyt 
gously, the study of grammar F analysis 
cal and logical; these habits 0 
are different from the habits of 0 


both atom 
nalysis © 
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conversati 
Ly ei tage Analytical grammar com- 
a agate verbal expression; 
finetora] he logic of grammar and the 
eal sg he ge of language as recip- 
token aon then do we not by the same 
Toi p the logic of the alphabetical 
tiproea] isi La aie with and re- 
tional a mi the experiential or func- 
Brava a to reading? We should 
th Sten mar point of view. 

Deman i a s we are concerned in 
with “the di learning letters and words 
tive,” oo and the conjunc- 
seem, ther a able as these terms may 
tines ys simply indicate that we may 
ity” or in re things in their “separabil- 
Haen pole dein Organical- 
Otli Stas ne that we must see things 
bility, ae their disjunctive separa- 
ness, The a their conjunctive together- 
can be co human body, for example, 
nsidered in its unity and in its 
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connectedness; on the other hand, we 
may choose to see the diversity or plural- 
ity of the parts which make up the body. 
Actually, there is bipolarity of unity and 
diversity, of whole and parts, of to- 
getherness and separability. This is the 
essence of organic philosophical think- 
ing. 

The resolution of practical education- 
al problems then requires an over-all 
philosophy of education. In this case, 
the Organic Theory of Reading con- 


cludes that: (1) The alphabetical, 


phonics, approach to the teaching of 
ble in the logical 


reading is indispensa 

aspect; (2) the experiential, psychologi- 
cal, “wholeness’ approach is also reg- 
uisite in the functional sense; and, (3) 
that the two approaches must be co- 
ordinated so that the bipolarity of the 
“logical” and “psychological” aspects of 
the learning process are jointly realized. 


Do About It. New York: 
William C. Brown Company, 


in the context of this brief article. 
in the book cited above in 
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By GUY WAGNER* 


. . . thie 1 
“The health of a people is really the foundation upon w mre 
all their happiness and all their powers as a State depend. 


—Disraeli 
Cyr: du- 
y ; # -Ë Bia shysical gay 
UPPOSE ONE WERE to observe 2. Che way _ which p with their 
a hundred physical education pro- canon a important ! 
grams selected at random pupils is ex ental health. 


terms of pupils’ menin ogucation 
3. The adequate physica : 


throughout the country. There is little in bringing 
program will do much in 


doubt but that there would be a wide 


rale. 
difference in the nature of these pro- about a healthy schol m pupils 
grams in terms of such factors as time 4. The physical oe of a high 
allotments, range of activities, emphasis ey eae For bipi A 
on athletics, attention to health habits, na rece activities Aion, 
adequacy of facilities, and quality of the ascendancy. i is being 
instruction, Probably the observer more and jove aen dy build- 
would culminate his visits with the given to, individu as apparat!’ 
feeling, “If only all schools could have ing activities, su hip» 
the excellent programs which are found vork BEAT 


7 sports! 
5. Cleanliness, good sp ‘olations 


in the best!” and effective human 


Riek  ateoral parts of a soù 
Threading throughout the top-level are integral paris D EA: rs 
programs, which are represented by the sical ee Pa o Ar 
reviews presented herein, the following 6s dhe p ipi should A in 
hjii well as 0 
common characteristics stand out as of aa ‘of the schoo jency ane 
particular significance: terms of teacher efficien) , 
A 1 qm 
1. All good physical education pro- teacher aon E o pr pa 
grams emphasize its importance 7. Physical ape and P od 
in the development of emotional, should develop h vill have a 8° 
social and mental growth as well sical skills whic dalt life. 
as physical fitness itself, carry-over into ac eg” 
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Wagner is d 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


8. i 
The good physical education pro- 
gra 2 will help individuals make 
poe rp for right living now 
hae the future. It will make 
i o ahu living a habit. 
y physical education pro- 
a is not haphazard; instead it 
aa systematic progression 
hewn’ hout the grades in the dif- 
10, a y and range of activities. 
roti -balanced physical educa- 
one program gives reasonable 
i on ra co-educational activ- 
well : the secondary level as 
The 5 = the elementary level. 
fon I i a education program 
ee ay is not a copy of the phy- 
5 in n hon program for boys, 
ih gh it may be overlapping in 
A al It differs chiefly 
be it respects the femininity 
g the girls. i 
k ae Paa handicapped are 
a particular thought and 
ee he in the good physi- 
pe rahon program both in 
aua A poon activities 
aea also in opportunities for 
raen ments which command 
Ha espect of the handicap 
Uds peers. 


A. 


12, 


Grosse Poi 
P ee ponte Public School System, 
tary Sel ducation for Early Elemen- 
Michigan”: Children. Grosse Pointe, 
pp , 1955, mimeographed, 106 


Th 
Publican Der writers of this helpful 
Cahan te wae out that physical edu- 
It is related. an isolated subject. Instea 
um and d to all phases of the curricu- 
the total can contribute importantly to 
Ever, if c} S dreanonal program. “How- 
oe are to receive the great- 
ach pha s from physical education, 
Planned se of the program must be we 
bpom a should allow the utmost 
ences,” It y for progression in exper- 
Ment of som, pointed out that advance- 
tion can be phases of physical educa- 
there is y De seriously retarded when 
tivities p ue repetition or when the ac- 
age level. too difficult for a particular 


he ; i 
re are thirty-five sections in this 
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curriculum guide, includin such i 
teresting titles as: (1) Saiga SE 
physical education activities, (2) teach- 
ing the basic skills of locomotion, (3) 
story plays, (4) mimetics, (5) simpli- 
fied games, (6) progression in early 
elementaty rhythms, (7) recommended 
singing games, (8) self-testing activ- 
ities and stunts, and (9) progression in 
tumbling. 


Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation, A Guide for Physical Education 
in the Elementary School. Jefferson 
City, Missouri, 1956, 280 pp. 

This guide presents a well-balanced 
program of activities for grades one 
through six. As is typical of carefully 
planned physical education guides there 
is a progression program with a wide 
range of activities based on the age char- 
acteristics and needs of children. 

The writers point out that physical 
education, although based on physical 
activities, is designed to develop our 
children mentally, emotionally, and so- 
cially as well as in the physical aspects 
of their growth. “The skills, interests 
and attitudes acquired in activity shou 
help the participant to possess a healthy 
and efficient body, an alert and creative 
mind, emotions that are well under con- 
trol, and social behavior that is soun! 
for living and serving well in a dem- 
ocratic society.” 

This very thorough publication, pro" 
duced jointly by classroom teachers an 
specialists in health and physical edu- 
cation, presents a wealth of concrete 
help in such areas as: (1) organiza- 
tion and administration of the program, 
(2) teaching suggestions, an (3) an- 
alysis of skills in rhythmic activities, 

ame techniques, and group activities. 

In addition, one entire section is de- 
voted to a discussion of age character- 
istics of the elementary school child. 
Specific activities are recommended for 
use in each of the grades, one through 
six. There is also an entire section list- 
ing teaching aids such as homemade 
equipment and games for special occa- 
The publication concludes by sug- 


sions. 
gesting ways for the evaluation of the 
Jocal physical fitness program. 
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St. Louis Public Schools, A Course of 
Study in Elementary School Physical 
Education. St. Louis, Missouri, 1955- 
56. 

This course of study is in two parts— 
Volume II, No. 1 for the kindergarten- 
primary grades (95 pages) and Volume 
II, No. 2 for the intermediate grades 
(148 pages). These were published in 
1955 and 1956 respectively. 

It is pointed out that physical educa- 
tion has in recent years acquired a 
broader meaning and a greater signifi- 
cance than a program designed for phy- 
sical fitness alone. The aim of the St. 
Louis program “is to develop active 
minds and bodies by promoting such 
physical activities, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges as will enable the individual 
to make adjustments for right living 
now and in the future.” 

This course of study is a graded pro- 
gram which should be adapted to the 
school Situation, the time of the year, 
and the individual needs of the child. 
There is little duplication of activities 
in the different grades because it is felt 
that the progress of the child will be 
more rapid and his skills and interest 
more varied if there is a definite content 
or each grade. Any activities from pre- 
vious grades, if stil] interesting to the 
child, may be used as supplementary. 

variety of activities have been in- 
cluded in each grade, and the teacher 


should chose from each group those 
more suitable for the class. 


A successful physical education pro- 
gram depends on ‘careful selection of 
activities, sufficient development of skill, 
and good teaching. This course provides 
for the first two of these requisites, the 
third is in the hands of the teacher and 
the principal who supervise the pro- 
gram in each school. 


Seattle Public Schools, Games Ac- 
tivities for the Intermediate Grades. 
Seattle, Washington, 1955, 214 pp. 

This manual is the outgrowth of a 
combined effort of many persons. The 
material was gathered, tried, and then 
presented to a Steering Committee, 
which further evaluated and “tailored 
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the material to fit the format of the 
manual.” . ie 
This publication emphasizes „ie 
point of view of most forwar day, 
physical education programs T B 
points out that schools must a anes 
stand the physical education o eet 
are to be achieved in light of th being 
and interests of the age ae objec- 
taught. Furthermore, the mA asically 
tives of physical education ae the cur- 
the same as for other courses io! ony ii 
riculum.” The differences lie E exper- 
the methods, materials, npes R: their 
ience, and space needed to ach 
aims. . ogram 
When a physical education rd pre- 
th in 
and 


make-up. In order to op t 
needs the program must ro 
range and balance. me G is av 
constantly be on guard a | program, 
terests result in a onere t converts 
for he is the only medium ee 5 and 
the material at pend to the l 
i chi iver 
interest of the child. are give 
The first twenty-six pe oon of how 
over to an excellent presenta x physi- 
to plan, organize and carry wae ie fol- 
cal educational program, 1 pages de 
lowed by nearly a himden E sections 
voted to seasonal sports. Ot ind goa 
deal with: (1) cidek. day an 
games, (2) relays, (3) rE testing ac 
limited area games, (4) 5) intramural 
tivities and stunts, and t able featur 
athletics. A unique and va q index 
is the carefully developed 
several hundred topics. _ 
The Seattle schools | i a A 
valuable physical ae ree rp tlt 
entitled Rhythmic age pages: 
Primary Grades, 1954, gaw 
s 
7 ical É 
Louisville Public Schools, PHS schoo! 
cation Activities for Junior 5 ky 
Boys and Girls. Louisville 8, at 
1956, 153 pp. ete te a reyi 1 
This excellent guide is ie. prepares 
an earlier publication, 1E vS fcal i 
for the purpose of helping p aA eir lE 
cation teachers in organizing 
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son r 

of piane ae to get the maximum use 
fain inl available and still main- 
co ne anced programs. All of the 
Gudea pa iis, and materials in- 
Sie et result of a questionnaire 
ucam ae high school physical 
mor on eachers of the city. It is a 
proach oe of the “grass roots” ap- 
showing bo curriculum construction, 
ity of ee ih does the co-operative activ- 
common a working toward a 
tion pias define physical educa- 
has to do nar fan of education which 
individual yan the whole body of the 
its use.” S s movement, its care, and 
Lotteitis ome of the major aims of the 
are: (1) Pir education program 
ariel eni Sasy the physical, social 
shool et Ta needs of the junior high 
tion Pag: (2) to create a situa- 
Coe a als à healthful living will be- 
who practic it, (3) to develop citizens 
honesty, a ae principles of fair play, 
to wee sportsmanship, and (4 
educata s lasting interest in physica 
carried es so that they will be 

The + Ses adult life. 
sections! = sie is divided into such 
ities, aus 5’ activities, boys’ activ- 
group me | for both girls and boys, 
instruct s, intramural programs, an 
ional materials. 


L 
me ee Beach Public Schools, Guide to 
unior Hish of Physical Education for 
aliforni gh School Girls. Long Beach, 
pp. a, 1956, mimeographed, 2 
As wi 
E ae Long Beach curriculum 
able in sel is publication is only avail 
the co elected depositories throughout 
his aJ 
and pce of study presents a rich 
organized: program, it is extremely wel 
vides aie ce age only those ac- 
Meeting oe are particularly useful in 
cent girl ae needs of younger oles- 
and a it is a co-operative project 
he sy teacher is expected to adapt 
grou ggestions to her own individua 
AL and situation. 
is a other similar pub 
phy d out that an effectiv 
ysical education “has 


ications, it 
e program 
the same 
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broad, over-all purpose as any adequate 
far-reaching educational program in a 
democratic society; namely, “the guid- 
ance and development of all youth to- 
ward physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional competence.” 

The ten major sections of this pub- 
lication are: (1) guidelines, (2) or- 
ganization and administration, (3) 
orientation unit, (4) unit on apparatus 
activities, (5) unit on stunts and tum- 
bling, (6) unit on rhythms, (7) unit 
on team sports, (8) unit on jndividual 
sports, (9) unit on posture and body 
mechanics, an (10) unit on health 


and safety. 


chools, Teaching 
oys Physical Education. 


education in the 
Senior High Schools presents a broa 
and adaptable prost 
minimum essentials 
various activities in the program. “It is 
expected that each pupil participating 
in these activities will satisfactorily mas- 
ter minimum essentials before he is al- 
lowed to progress into more advance 
forms of the program.” There are oppor 
tunities for organized leaders’ groups 
and also a wide offering of activities 0n 


the intramural level. 

f the Cleveland phy- 
a “through the medium 
nd interesting physica 
d an opportunity for 
act in situa- 


wholesome, 


and to esta 

ies for wholesome self-expres- 
sion, under qualified 
end that physical, mental, and 
crowth and development best lead to 


This teachers guide is divided into 
follows: (1) general educa- 
ives, (2) a suggested cyclic 
seasonal program, (3) apparatus and 
tumbling, (4), team games, (5) indi- 
vidual sports, (6) marching, (7) intra- 
murals, (8) intensified physical educa- 
tion, (9) tests and measurements. 
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Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, Physical Education 
—Secondary School Program, Bulletin 
311. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1956, 
149 pp. 

The writers of this very thorough 
and well-organized curriculum guide 
emphasize that a comprehensive pro- 
gram to meet the health and fitness 
needs of children should among other 
things, provide for: C1) adequate time 
allotment for health instruction and 
physical education, athletic and recrea- 
tional activities for all children and 
youth, and participation in solving in- 
dividual and community health prob- 
lems; (2) planning for inspection of 
the school plant, and a planned program 
to insure and to utilize a safe, sanitary, 
and healthful school environment, in- 
cluding transportation; (3) thorough 
school medical examination including 
necessary immunization and laboratory 
procedures; (4) special testing pro- 
grams and treatment as needed for ab- 
normalities such as those of vision, hear- 
ing, and speech; (5) cumulative health 
records including nutritional and men- 
tal status; (6) a school lunch program 
developed as part of the total education- 
al program; (7) dental care; (8) men- 
tal hygiene; C9) care for exceptional 
children with crippling diseases, es- 
pecially rheumatic fever; C10) treat- 


personnel; and C12) an organized pro- 


sram of parent education and participa- 
tion, 


citizenship, to health education, to rec- 
reation, to leadership 
safety education, and to guidance. 

apter II gives detailed instructions 
as to the planning and administerin 
of the physical education program. Here 
such matters as program planning and 
the selection and organization of ac- 
tivities are developed. 


EDUCATION FOR APRIL, 1958 


to the recreational program and therta 
an extensive listing of references T 
instructional materials. Many edim 7 
will be interested in the cardinal at a 
principles and standards in at 2 ir 
for boys, and standards for girls’ sp 

as found in Appendix D. 


a 
Virginia State Department he 5 
tion, Physical Education—Gra 
XII. Richmond, 1955, 435 pp- “ie 
The State Department agitate ji 
this guide is to assist local sc "hysica 
planning and developing their Pioo 
education offerings. It is und trators 
that teachers and school adminis a 
will want to use the suggestions T 3 
lation to their local needs. Por P e 
most effective, a program must oE 
in the local school and community. 


“ has 

i int hat “It 
The writers point oan s à well- 
long been recognized a offerings 
planned physical educatio. ae 


$ aried experienci 
embodying rich and varied he: of guid- 
provides a very helpful mean 


aoa ive stages O 
ing pupils through cage oo they 


neuro- 
gain, in addition 
muscular skill and organ 
more of the social, mental ar pe 
al characteristics and qualities ‘An. im 
to a well-rounded personality: 
portant emphasis is that athene % 
of high school age may have 1 E that 
mon characteristics it is alo al differ- 
varying degrees of na ecognizes 
ences exist. “The good ae, education 
this and plans its pear ar 
program accordingly.” Oppor chieve SUC 
provided for every pupil to a bilities. 
cess to the extent of his “ee ful pub 

Highlights of this very he p £ Traits 
lication include a “Chart h Schoo 
Which Characterize High charac- 
Youths” in terms of their CD Se and 
teristics, (2) interests, (3) neS tensiv 
C4) activities. Part II is an cational 
treatment of the physical educ analy 
offerings. Part III is a SE art 1V 
sis of the fundamental ee activ” 
presents many physical educa i mie ae 
ities such as team sports, enyi tivities 
tivities, social and recreationa a y give 
and conditioning exercises. Par 


Å N ore 
ee ee 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
[hese are: (1) San Diego County 


a most c z ps 
— e listing of such supple- 
supplies materials as equipment and 
aoid Parsee for play- 
activities rt ha ee intramural 
gestions fo sewe hool activities, and sug- 
Onstrations,. physical education dem- 
detalei “wiles aa ode feature is the 
d index to skills and activities. 


Sever i 
die T curriculum guides came to 
script ag atfenfion after the manu- 
this column was written. 
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Schools, Physical Education, San Di 
California, 1957, (2) Oakland oe 
Schools, Guide for Instruction in Team 
Games, Individual, Dual and Recrea- 
tional Games, Oakland, California 
1957, (3) Los Angeles City Schools, 
Physical Education Teaching Guide, 
Los Angeles, California, 1957, and (4) 
Fresno City Unified School District, 
Course of Study in Boys’ Physical Edu- 
cation, Fresno, California, 1957. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Homer E 
dense, "Semone CAREERS AND HOME- 
Wiley, 1958. as A. Hall. N. Y. John 


HE ac 
s ie view held by the author of 
text is that tr SAVE and carefully organized 
the dual » raining in home economics serves 
and in of preparing for personal 
fers on hom c as well as a career. Brief chap- 
and on highe economics in higher education 
Very iee education for woman lead to a 
opment of a chapter on scope and devel- 
are followed ty economics. These chapters 
ems of paid chapters dealing with prob- 
1omemakin ional choice, the profession of 
he vitou aia the outlook for teachers in 

Cntire appro ia of home economics. The 
Nome aoe is based on sound and tested 
excellent pha. theory and principles. An 
Ome economi on undergraduate students 9 

ics in both liberal arts colleges 


and j 
n te 
teacher education centers—W- P- S 


thi 


Tu 
‘oe Days. By John Dos Passos. 
John ee Press. 1958. $4.50. 
Novelists ie Passos is one of our foremost 
Ban to t was in the 1920's that he first 
anhatt, attract attention. Three Soldiers, 
an Transfer, and U. S. A. are out- 


standi 
an, 
& novels and they have done much to 


establish the position of Dos Passos as a 
The Great Days is a simple 
and moving story of mature love and loneli- 
ness. The story is that of an ex-celebrity 
who, during an interlude of drinking and love 
in Havana, tries to rekindle both his youth 
and his achievements as he recounts to him- 
self the “great days” of the past.—W. P. S. 


creative novelist. 


on To EDUCATION IN 


An IĪNTRODUCTI 
By Gordon C. Lee. N. Y. 


MopERN AMERICA. 


Holt. 1957. $5.25. 


This is a revision of a text that first ap- 
peared in 1953. The book offers a survey of 
American education and is designed es- 
pecially for students who are contemplating 
a career in education. The nature of con- 
temporary American society is first presented 
as a background against which the purposes 
of American education are discussed. The 
student is next asked to study the organiza- 
dministration of education. A very 
helpful chapter considers the prep- 
d selection of teachers for our 
schools. Conflicting purposes and pressing 
problems are pointed out throughout the 
text and they are presented in such a man- 
s to encourage discussion, thought, and 
s.—W. P. S. 


tion and a 
direct and 
aration an 


ner a: 
critical appraisal 


Franklin Watts 


RANKLIN WATTS, the founder- 
president of Franklin Watts, Inc., 
decided when he started a pub- 

lishing business of his own in 1942 

that he would confine his publishing to 


books that he could understand him- 
self, 


The best known publications of his 
firm have been the famous FIRST 
BOOKS. Although the title, “First 
Book,” seems obvious now, until Frank- 
lin Watts started this Series it had only 
been used in connection with adult 
books and had never been used as a 
series title. “First Book” was first used 
when a relatively simple manuscript on 
flying was accepted for publication, It 
had no title, So, after consulting cata- 


logues and finding that “First” had ee 
been used as a series title, the et f 
BOOKS began and have now ome F 
through ninety titles now published 
announced for 1958 police gg 
The concept basic to FIRST BO Po 
as evolved by Franklin Watts, his Hi 
associate, Helen Hoke Watts and n 
Watts editors, is to present nga 
material in as simple a manner mk 
subject permits. Never were sa ars 
considered to be first or second-g 2 
readers, If technical language ° oot 
quired, it is used. These books ie 
“written down.” Rather, they AnA 
children and adults who are ie = 
a good solid introduction to a eee ae 
From BASEBALL to SPACE TR 


ON. 
to THE AMERICAN a k 
T , 


With this concept in Traite. 
range of subjects is almost ul ; 


ro chik 
subjec interest to 
Any and all subjects of i det cor 


]time 


jects as varied as THE PeT B 7 
OF ENGLAND, THE FIRST p 
OF FAIRY TALES, and gh ir 
BOOK OF WORLD WAR a 6 
Watts says that he will not at i al 
predict which of these three W 
the largest audience as = appear 
subjects in great demand. ER- 
j moeka group of books, Ta ie 
RIFIC TRIPLE TITLES came a com” 
ing in 1949. Phyllis Fenner ha 
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FRANKLIN 


ae = anthology of horse stories; but 
Watts cet title. One day Helen Hoke 
ae ee that she had been hum- 
Tocs a horses, horses, crazy over 
Tuei ene horses.” Her subcon- 
“Why in given her the title. She said, 
Hone it, HORSES, HORSES, 
title can beg agreed that the 
propriate oa was distinctive and ap- 
ee le E then sixteen titles have 
AMERICA out in this Series from 
YOUTH eee AMERICA to 
this lin l U TH, YOUTH. OF course, 
K aa a title cannot be used on 
published, so only one or two a year are 
mf a de 

Megin) publication has its advan- 
dio evga ne to Mr. Watts, but it 
has a a aa The Watts list 
are complet = a number of titles that 
ne kee tely removed from any series. 
ent title, ABNER’S CABIN, by 


WATTS 511 


Alf Evers and illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard, is a delightful story of what 
happened over generations to one small 
cabin. Another is Peggy Bacon’s THE 
GOOD AMERICAN WITCH, a mod- 
ern version of the classical fairy tale, 
illustrated most appropriately by this 
fine author-artist. Jeanne Bendick, who 
had always written and illustrated non- 
fiction, had a lot of fun doing THE 
GOOD KNIGHT GHOST, the hilarious 
adventures of a ghostly knight and drag- 
on in a present-day museum. 
Franklin Watts has always felt that 
publishing books for children has been 
a most rewarding aspect of his business 
career as true merit is always rewarded. 
The people who work with books and 
children always want the best and see 
to it that the best books receive the re- 
wards they deserve in having a wide, 
enthusiastic, and appreciative audience. 
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NY 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing as both an educator and 
mother of three young children. Our 
three children (boy 7 yrs., girl 9 yrs., 
and boy 11 yrs.), although related 
through blood, genes, and raised under 
similar environmental conditions and in- 
fluences, are as different as “night and 
day”—in temperament, personality, in- 
terests, and ability. Their mental 
capacity, according to Wechslers’ indi- 
vidual tests, are high. Now, if three 
children living within the same environ- 
mental influence plus having a near and 
high aptitude for learning are so com- 
pletely individual and different in their 
entire “make-up’—how much more so 
will children in the classroom differ 
from each other?” 

How are we teachers providing for 
each individual child in reading? Group- 
ing children within the classroom is 
the present system of providing for in- 
dividual differences today. Some teach- 
ers have taken a step further and have 
made their groups flexible. 

Grouping is a start in the right direc- 
tion but we need to go further than 
grouping—to get to the individual child. 
In the January 1958 issue of “Educa- 
tion,” May Lazar of the City of New 
York, has written an article explaining 
in detail the program of “Individual- 
ized Reading.” This is an excellent 
article for teachers in all fields and 
branches of education to read, study 


i ar 
and put into practice. The dene 
schools that have started the me 
alized Reading Program. Be y 

st favora reports about 1t. 
most favorable rey dual 


To ensure a successful “Indi e 
ized Reading” program pos oe 
school, it must be continued n S acl 
over into the home environmen forming 
child. This necessitates the S "pild. 
and guiding the parents of a A esn 
Informing and guiding parents iendly 
mean—having a sociable an ina theif 
little chat with parents concerning ping 
child—it means educating the te ncert 
and planning habits of parens s In 
ing their individual childs A i. 
cluded in the planning habi s 
positive ways and means to 
home-libraries to grow anc Sing t 
with each individual child acco adi 
his interests and independent 
level. ’ P 

There are many wonderful kinds 
written and readable books © ubject or 
—and written on almost any $ On have 
interest a child may ak ge, ow 
these days. Our problem Ta pe 
parents be taught the va u d 


Jl] fill the 2° 
selecting of books that will tai t 


of their individual child We por 
home—to ensure a well- on” F 
gram in “Individualized Readins 

Martyne C. Kolm 4 

12 East Wissahickon Aven 

Flourtown, Penna. 
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Phonics and Word Method: 
Origin and Development 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 
Professor of Education 
Director, The Reading Institute 
New York University 


Beginnings of Phonics 

BOUT four hundred years ago a 
L \ scholarly school-master in Rothen- 
of a Germany conceived the idea 
ters as ng children the sounds of let- 
iive si aid in learning to read. His 
use of 2. Valentin Ickelsamer and his 
= nl Or is described in the first 
ished . “dare a book that was pub- 

an er his authorship in 1534. 
DEUTSCH C grammar was called 
Ok he e GRAMMATICA. In this 
ogy— € treated orthography and etymol- 
great and a third topic which is of 
devel Significance in the chronological 
tia wie TA of reading methods. This 
ela) A New Method of Teaching 
ading Based on the Phonetic Value of 
ae According to this method Ick- 
“words : started children out with 
Same uu which the vowels had the 
Sbunds alues.” After learning the vowel 
nc s, they were taught the sounds of 
is a onsonants. In so far as the writer 
h Ware this is the first mention of 
ia in the history of reading in- 

ction, 

The idea of teaching letter sounds 


did not take hold, however, and the 
spelling method prevailed throughout 
Europe for many years after Ickelsamer 
propounded his plan for teaching phon- 
ics. In America it was two and a half 
centuries after Ickelsamer’s book ap- 
peared before phonics worked its way 
into the classrooms of our then young 
nation. 

Previous to the Revolution reading 
was taught throughout the colonies by 
the ABC method. Children first learn- 
ed their ABCs, then as each new word 
was presented to them they were taught 
to spell it. “C-a-t cat” was the accepted 
order of procedure in Colonial reading 
instruction. 

Following the Revolution, American 
teachers decried the use of the English 
reading texts which had been used ex- 
clusively in our schools up to that time, 
And one of these teachers—Noah Web- 
ster—prepared the first reading texts to 
be authored by an American citizen. In 
these texts Webster introduced phonics 
—but not as an aid in learning to read 
rather as a medium for unifying Ameri. 
can language. 
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In the preface of his famous speller 
Webster expressed his foremost aim in 
this way: 

“To diffuse a uniformity and purity 
of language in America—to destroy the 
provincial prejudices that originate in 
trifling differences of dialect, and pro- 
duce reciprocal ridicule—to promote 
the interest of literature and harmony 
of the United States—is the most ar- 
dent wish of the Author; and it is his 
highest ambition to deserve the appro- 
bation and encouragement of his coun- 
trymen.”! 

The medium which Webster pro- 
posed to use in acomplishing this aim 
was to begin “with the elements of the 
language and explain the powers of the 
letters.” This he did in his “Speller” 
which really was the first reader that 
children were to use when they entered 
school. They were still to learn the al- 
phabet as a starting point, but in addi- 
tion to learning the names of the letters, 
they were also to learn the sounds of the 
letters and of letter combinations. The 
learning of these sounds was 
in turn to unif 
language, 

While Webster's 
phonics 


supposed 
y and purify American 


aim for introducing 
into American schools was a 
lofty and patriotic one he came precari- 
ously close to failure in realizing it. His 
books did not receive the immediate 
“approbation and encouragement” of 
his countrymen. 

He had prepared three books: a spell- 
ing book, a treatise on Grammar, and 
an advanced book on “Lessons in Read- 
ing and Speaking.” All three books were 
bound together in one volume and titled 
GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE,2 a 
name advised by the President of Har- 
vard University whose learned counsel 
had been sought by the author. Further- 
more, Webster's picture appeared on the 


first page of the volume. Since the 7 
of engraving was practically undevel- 
oped at that time, the picture had been 
reproduced by a wooden plate and a 
wooden plate was not suitable for ae 
picting anything so intricate as a mess 
of tiny strands of hair. Hence the pic- 
ture showed a man with pointed, m 
like spikes standing upright on his scalp 
where hair should be. , 
Newspapers and magazines of the 
time were filled with a flood of criti 
cisms concerning the new books. Mios 
children attended school only y a 
enough to master one reader, and “W 4 
should be be forced to buy three aoe 
to get one?” they asked. The title of the 
book they thought was Leer 
and did not fit in with the ideals of a 
common man in the new a A 
The photograph of “the author + 5 
horns on his head” was the object 
widespread derision and fun-poking: ni 
After seven years of gloomy age 
the books were taken over by a eee 
publisher and revised. This bi oa 
horn-headed portrait was omitte on 
the books were bound in three sae 
covers. Each book was then given ok 
own distinctive name. The first bo 3 
in the series now appeared oF rds 
AMERICAN SPELLING ae i 
beginning book was encased in oe 
cardboard covers concealed with a on 
ing of pale blue paper—and it was oe 
volume that was destined to become 
famous old “Blue-Back Speller. lar. 
Gradually this book became popo P 
Finally its widespread acceptance ar E 
it to enact in this period the stellar ME 
which THE NEW ENGLAND ie 
ER had enacted in the preceding pe™ 


k » enabled 
Royalties from this “Speller m for 
Webster to support his family i 


: riting 
twenty years while he was writing 


i 


i 
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dictionary, In writing to a friend Web- 
ster said, j 
“ 
the — thirty years, returns of 
With toler: a printed; enable me to state, 
number : roe ena that the whole 
ima hi plished cannot fall much 
S en millions of copies.” * 
American td know that ten million 
bams a Ea and girls learned to use 
Blue-Back. 7 working with the old 
Lisivever "a pone For several years, 
used for n ne phonic method was not 
to'wotk kr pam of aiding children 
ognized w a pronuricianon of unrec- 
ing. It ae which they met in read- 
Patriotic BS used in realizing Webster's 
Qube § aim of unifying spoken lan- 
y s in America. As the years rolled 
iaki ee pain and phonics 
under hg aa Phonics then continued 
Pedagogy sponsorship of pedagogy. 
>that of hele phonies its new function 
dependence ping children to attain in- 
While ie in attacking new words 
Continued B In this role phonics has 
can San, ne trek through Ameri- 
days to ie from post-Revolutionary 
present time. 


Bedii 
eginnings of the Word Method 


S ii hg 1840's many American 
russia k isited experimental schools in 
with oe and returned 
had seen usiastic reports of what they 
Were Jar : experimental schools 
alozzi i under the influence of Pes- 
ing ro Pestalozzi advocated teach- 
a Silehyee = by presenting an object or 
"epresente Vie with a word which 
is met] d A Our educators who saw 
More fal in use thought it was much 
With th, sible than starting children out 
Neertay, ABCs and they said so in no 
Save ain terms in speeches which they 
and articles which they wrote 


Upo 
n at N 
their return to America. Thus the 


idea of the word method started to fil- 
ter through. 

It was during this period of agitation 
that readers based on the word method 
began to appear. In John Russell Webb's 
primer tited THE NEW WORD 
METHOD (1846), we find this amus- 
ing account: 

The Origin of the Word Method 

CThe following brief history of the 
Word Method is published at the re- 
quest of many friends of this system of 
teaching. Its author, Mr. Russell ,is a 
nephew of the man after whom our au- 
thor was named.—PUBLISHERS) 

On an early summer morning of 
1846, a young man, barely twenty-one 
years of age, was reading a newspaper 
in the sitting-room of his boarding place. 
He was the teacher of the village school. 

From early boyhood he had been re- 
garded as “odd.” He did not do, he did 
not think, as boys of his age generally 
did. Often he was reproved for finding 
fault with what others considered “well 
enough.” He would reply: “If we could 
we would make no im- 
the little 
give better 


see no defects, 
provements.” Many were 
devices, to save labor and 
results, seen on the home farm. 

While awaiting breakfast, as already 
mentioned, a little girl, four or five 
years old, climbed into his lap as she 
had often climbed before. Her mother 
was in the kitchen preparing the break- 
fast; her father, in the yard milking 
the cow. 

The teacher laid down his paper and 
began to talk to the child. The father 
was mentioned, what he was doing 
and the cow was talked about. Tast 
then his eye caught the word cow, on 
the paper he had laid down. He took it 
up and pointed out the word to the 
child, again calling attention to the cow, 
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and to this word as the name of the 
animal her papa was milking. Soon she 
looked up into the teacher's face; her 
eyes kindled with intelligence; she 
caught the paper, jumped out of his 
lap and ran to her mother, exclaiming 
as she ran: “I know what it means; I 
know what it means. It is a cow, just 
like what papa is milking!” and she 
pointed out the word to her mother. 

Many a boy and many a man before 
Newton had seen an apple fall. It may 
be that many a teacher had done just 
what this teacher did; but into him the 
circumstances had flashed an idea. He 
at once began to experiment, not only 
with the little four-year-old girl, but 
with the beginners in the school. The 
lessons were prepared in the evening, 
and in the morning printed on the 
blackboard, and he, himself, taught 
them to the children with the most 
marked—the most wonderful success. 
There were no unpleasant tones, no 
drawling. On the contrary, the children 
read in pleasant natural tones, giving 
the emphasis and inflections of the play- 
ground. 

From time to time these lessons were 
printed and formed page or hand cards. 
The children became very much inter- 
ested in reading them, They read them 
in and out of school, They read them 
anywhere—everywhere one would lis- 


ten. They took their cards with them 
to the table—to bed, 


times do their dolls. 

At first all the parents were very 
much pleased. But, alas! there was trou- 
ble ahead. It was soon discovered that 
the children could not spell the words 
—that they did not even know the 
names of the letters! Some of the par- 
ents “waited on the teacher,” and left 
with him unpleasant memories. Others 
had faith that “That teacher knows what 


as little girls some- 
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he is about.” There was a good deal of 
talking, and what “the teacher” was do- 
ing became noised abroad. 

That fall a Teachers’ Institute was 
held at Watertown, twelve miles away. 
Our teacher was sent for. They wanted 
to know what the “new thing” was. For 
a week it was explained, illustrated, 
discussed. Then the following resolution 
was passed: ; 

Teana That having heard an ~ 
position of a new method of gre 
children to read, by J. Russell W e i 
we are of opinion that the interests : 
our schools require its publication, pa 
we pledge ourselves to use efforts to 1 
troduce its use into our schools shou 
it be published. 3 

Ae a That a copy of this age 
tion be signed by our chairman Si 
secretary and presented to Mr. We 

E. S. Barnes, Chairman . 

J. L. Montgomery, Secretar) 
Watertown, N. Y., 
October 20, 1846 wi 

A Watertown bookseller aa 3 
Greene) was present. He nen 
publish an edition at his own sits 
—and he did, that fall, 1846. Fest 
edition bore the title: “John’s +9 
Book; or, The Child’s First Reader. A 

The New York School Journal me 
“That book was the means of a a 
reform. Millions of children have 7 
saved years of drudgery by the “webb 
the method it proposed, and Mr. 
is entitled to unlimited praise. 

And this is how the Word X 
originated, and how it was bor i 
the world. Since then it has writte! 

wn history.* ; 
i Webb e not wholly deserving of 
the great distinction which “the PRP a 
of the man after whom he was pier 
confers upon him. Worcester a pi 
ously advocated the word metho 


fethod 
n into 
its 
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Bumstead had already published his 
pager based on this method. Webb may 
og ne his ideas independently 
Sen others; but at least he did so 
l porancously with them. The ac- 
cae i. is enlightening in 
he den s the seriousness with which 
ange of method was regarded. 
i Ba Cig of the word method was 
the cues that a cursory examination of 
ewi e on this subject would leave 
BiSceduye a that the entire 
eushitiont or teaching reading was 
nie mere by its introduction. As a 
inline Jou it affected only the be- 
nd +A mg of reading instruction 
a elt at all in the methods 


used in c : : 
: in connection with the advanced 
grades. 


E 7 
ach Method Takes An Extreme Spurt 


ae ea went by many of the advo- 
this aeii MN ord Method expanded 
and the ad into the sentence method 
of thet story method as an expression 
Piineí i philosophy that, The first 
adie. € to be ‘observed in teaching 
thee ope things are recognized by 
osophy i he protagonists of this phil- 
Stories oe children memorize entire 
irst ste 13E The Little Red Hen as 
would ps in reading. Later the children 
they Ajas the long selections which 
ft teat eee Finally the teach- 
Sentence: break the stories down into 
Sj es and words. 
ii eouel with this extreme 
lie mone on extended applications of 
veloped method, another group de- 
ich elaborate phonetic methods 
Previo refined, stressed and amplified 
chil dros practices in regard to teaching 
Step ren the sounds of letters as a first 
P in learning to read. 
tes Pollard, one of the chief 
nents of the synthetic method ex- 


pressed this extreme new emphasis very 
well in a manual which she published 
in 1889. Among other things, Miss 
Pollard said: 

Make reading of the first importance. 
As in music, let there be scales to prac- 
tice: drills in articulation; a thorough 
preparation for reading before the simp- 
lest sentence is attempted. 

Instead of teaching the word as a 
whole and afterward subjecting it to 
phonic analysis, is it not infinitely bet- 
ter to take the sounds of the letters for 
our starting point, and with these 
sounds lay a foundation firm and broad, 
upon which we can build whole fami- 
lies of words for instant recognition ?* 

Thus it was that the two methods of 
teaching reading became a controversial 
issue. Thousands of teachers began 
reading instruction with the word 
method modified to a story method firm 
in the conviction that this was the one 
best method. Thousands of others start- 
ed their first graders off sounding letters, 
and they were equally positive that this 
was the one best method. For thirty 
years each of these two types of methods 
vied for supremacy in American schools. 


Moderation and Reconciliation 


Slowly and gradually the two view- 
points became more subdued. Each 
group began to see some value in the 
method used by the other. At present 
we still use the word method and we 
still use phonics but not as disparate, 
antithetic, and mutually exclusive 
methods. 

Our beginning reading instruction is 
pretty generally concerned with the 
word method. It is even extended to the 
story and sentence methods. But instead 
of having children memorize long folk 
tales as a preliminary step, the teacher 
gives them an interesting experience and 
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lets them make up a short story about 
it which they read as a unit. Then she 
proceeds to aid them in analyzing this 
short composition into sentences, 
phrases and words even as the teacher 
of The Little Red Hen did when she 
Was using the story extension of the 
word method. 

Through their experiences in reading 
Stories which they have made up chil- 
dren develop interest in reading, dis- 
cover that reading symbols can convey 
meanings and acquire a beginning vo- 
cabulary. This, modern psychology tells 
us is infinitely better than initiating 
children into reading by having them 
engage in the meaningless and dull task 
of memorizing letter sounds—a process 
which may be likened to learning to 
knit without yarn. 

But the phonic method does have a 
place and is still used. When children 
have developed a desire to read and 


have mastered the fundamental mechan- 
ics of reading most teachers begin to 
teach phonics functionally as needed é 
children who are sufficiently mature 
to take it. Such phonics teaching cone 
tinues on through the elementary grades 
and in many instances even into high 
school. This is quite a contrast to es 
earlier practice of teaching phonics on ly 
as an approach to reading. Phonics $ 
now taught over a longer period of aa 
than previously, and is taught fuzeno? 
ally and contextually rather than as i 
isolated exercise in memorizing amit 

And so both phonics and the wort 
method continue on but not as separate 
methods, not taught in the same w 
as the past, nor with the use of age 
content. The present-day teacher # 
bits of each method into ever changing 
mosaics as they best serve the reading 
needs and maturation levels of her 
pupils. 
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Why Children Have 
Trouble 7 Reading 


By WALTER B. BARBE 
University of Chattanooga 


HE PROCESS of learning to read 

k not solely the responsibility of 

25 Maiy teacher, as it was 
read R he goal of being able to 
i necessitates close cooperation 
tf both te school and the home. Only 
this inte oe and parents understand 
bilities ns ationship, and the responsi- 
sine, iS i toward solving the prob- 
Teach poor reading be minimized. 
teachino E are doing a better job of 
of ee children to read, in spite 
Gee ——— f obstacles. 
the duties classrooms, an increase in 
‘omen ee assigned to the school, and 
Sue. erruptions have all failed to 
ing e teachers ability to teach read- 


mee poar reader of a generation ago 
poor thc who could not read; the 
not tea er of today is a child who does 
sitated = well. This change has neces- 
7 changing of our teaching goals. 
tion RE why children of a genera- 
keni P did not learn to read are dif- 
ten a the reasons why some chil- 
Dre today have difficulty learning 
ad. 


Lack of Interest 
on asked if he liked to read, a 
Ghar. boy at the Reading Center 1 
if nai replied, “I'd like to read 
swer new how.” The only sensible an- 
Ww to this statement would be Well, 
© wouldn't.” It is a basic principle 
human nature that we like to do 
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those things in which we are successful 
and do not like to do those things in 
which we fail. A child who knows how 
to read well likes to read. The child 
who does not know how to read certain- 
ly cannot be expected to say that read- 
ing is his favorite pastime or that he 
likes to sit down with a book and strug- 
gle through it. It should be a challenge 
to all of us as teachers to teach children 
how to read so that they can like this 
wonderful world of books in which there 
is so much enjoyment. 

When adults are asked if they like to 
do a particular task, rather than merely 
reply, “No,” , a more honest answer 
would be to say, as this child said, “I 
would if I knew how.” Ability and in- 
terest definitely go together. The more 
which can be developed, the 


interest 
ding skills can 


more easily effective rea 
be learned. 

Another amazing thing about interest 
is that the more interest the teacher 
and the parents have in reading, the 
more easily interest is developed in the 
child. There are many teachers who 
actually never do any formal teaching 
of reading and yet many of their chil- 
dren learn to read. Examining such 
groups invariably indicates that the 
children are in contact with indivduals 
who are highly interested in reading. 
This can be successful with many chil- 
dren. There are others who will need 
the skills first, before they can develop 
the interest. This does not mean that 
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the skills are taught in the isolated fash- 
ion, because certainly they need more 
than just a set of skills, 

A teacher who genuinely loves to 
read herself is going to make children 
love to read. If the teacher is the type 
of person who says she would like to 
read, but just doesn’t have time, there 
is little likelihood that she is going to 
make a child love to read. The average 
adult is spending over 20 hours a week 
watching television. Teachers groups 
are doing the same thing. Many of these 
are the very people who, before the time 
of television, said that they did not have 
time to read. It is a well known fact 
that we all find time to do those things 
we want to do and the things we like 
to do. Of course, television is a very im- 
portant thing and there should be no 
pretense on the part of the teacher or 
the parent that reading is going to take 
the place of television, Reading is some- 
thing over and above television and 
should add to the child’s enjoyment of 
life. 

Developing interest in reading should 
not begin in the classroom; it should be- 
gin in the home, If a child comes from 
a background where there is very little 
interest in reading and there are no 
books available in the home, there can 
be little expectation of his entering 
school with a desire to read and an en- 
thusiasm for reading, 

In developing an interest in reading, 
Such things as the cover of the book 
and the illustrations in the book are im- 
portant. Children should not be blamed 
for rejecting old worn-out books in the 
library that look as though they might 
be 500 years old and have been mis- 
treated all the time, They want a book 
that looks new and fresh, In the Reading 
Center this frequently happens with the 
readers that they are coming out with 
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new covers. They are exactly the same 
as the old readers except for the o 
but the children will pick up the ol 
book and say that they have read it. 
Then they will pick up one with the 
new cover and say that they havent 
read this one. It is exactly the e 
book. But the child is trying to say apn 
the appearance of this book appena > 
his aesthetic sense, which increases h 
desire to read the book. , 
The highest level of interest ma 
the child can express is when he i 
enjoy both the process and the ae 
of reading. Of course, the child ee 
be expected to say, “I certainly se po 
joy the process of reading; but = i 
be expected to say that he just on i 
reading in addition to the story ‘ adë 
This does not come in the first ae 
or the second grade or even o a it 
grade. It is impossible to say W Tai 
comes, but it is certainly gagana 
beyond the primary grades. In i me 
cases it may not come until adult a 
and, unfortunately, for many it ” 
comes at all. £ 
It is at this point Se 
reading need to work a sian a to 
and put a little more of moas o i 
their teaching. Teachers need a to 
their children know how they sie 
read. The love for books is an infec Aes 
sort of thing. Children catch Te a 
don’t learn it. It is SO asst 
disease, except that it is a good | eat 
The teacher’s enthusiasm, her int a 
her desire to read, all indicate het 
much she loves to read. If the ite 
does not like to read, then she is any 
to have a very difficult time getting sgt 
one else to love reading. What en 
ment would a teacher have? e put 
hardly say to the child, “You do oa to 
I don’t like to.” The child may lis Jitte 
such reasoning, but it would have 
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a ; s 
aps on him. Children are quite good 
istening but they learn better those 


thi Jk: 
hings which they “catch” from the 
teacher, i 


A ‘ 
bsence Of A Felt Need For Reading 


a: he for a child to learn how to 
reason, Ge he must have some inward 
that ke i, is so strong that he feels 
bane: fog to read. In working with 
Shaders a school students who are poor 
Getter M > customary at the Reading 
esse D: hattanooga to use the Ten- 
Eosta sane Manual as the text. It 
getting re | to say to a boy who is 
Met ssataec to take a very hard drivers 
Particular p, why he is studying this 
need sy ook. He knows why and the 
him, Te reading is right there before 
readiness F less important to develop 
esise, this or this particular lesson be- 
tion to + student is already in a posi- 
Particular th, why he is studying this 
student's rp gh junior high school 
the rte ea is Teach me how to read 
can, | Ta lanua] just as fast as you 
take that 4 4 years old and I want to 
now Nero test at 15 and I don't 
such a Sai read it.” When you have 
i itl ctinite need for reading, there 

e difficulty in teaching the child 


Teba sounds as though people are 
million ing anymore. The fact that 70 
month ie books are published each 
this ig © Caly refutes this. Even though 
Which “si the type of reading material 
indicates most desirable, it nevertheless 
Somethin that the public is reading 
Srocey ng. Also, in drug stores and 
there » Stores throughout the country 
indin re stacks of good books in paper 
Sational The covers may be of a sen- 
© act nature, but many of the books 
avai] bi ally good literature. This very 
ability of materials is an important 


factor to be considered in developing 
the need for reading. 

Presentation of many of the wonder- 
ful books in the field of children’s liter- 
ature will help to develop this need in 
younger children. Dr. Seuss’s latest 
book, THE CAT IN THE HAT, (Ran- 
dom House) which is written at low 
second grade level and contains only 
223 different words is an excellent ex- 
ample of the type of material which is 
now available. The quality of children’s 
literature has never been better. Fre- 
quent use and easy acquisition of the 
many wonderful books for children are 
a responsibility of both the school and 


the home. 


Lack of Readiness 


When a child is ready to learn to 
read, this is the time to teach him Cif 
he is of school age). Some children are 
ready to read at the age of six, while 
others are not ready to read until they 
sometimes are even in the fifth or sixth 
grade. 

A little boy asked one time, “Ain't 
you never going to learn me to read?” 
What must have happened to this child 
was that he was late in getting ready to 
read. When he finally did get ready, 
the teacher wasn’t ready to teach him. 
In a classroom of 35 children, it is a 
problem for a fifth grade teacher who 
is very busy with 34 other children who 
are reading at fifth grade level. Even 
though the child was now ready to learn 
and tried to let the teacher know he was 
ready, her problem was that she was 
faced with a crowded classroom with 
children reading at all levels. And this 
little boy was asking her to teach him 
first grade skills which she perhaps did 
a how to teach. In such a case 

is necessary : k : 
betes ie bea for outside help. 

s question, “Ain’t 
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you never going to learn me to read?”, 
he must have assumed that our answer 
was, “I reckon we ain't”. 


Lack of Experiences 


Another reason why some children 
have trouble in reading well is that they 
lack the background of experiences 
which are necessary for effective Jearn- 
ing of initial skills involved in reading. 
When a child comes into the first grade 
all he has to draw upon are his experi- 
ences. Some of these children have had 
very limited experiences. The have been 
overly protected at home and have had 
few experiences in the outside world. 
They are suddenly plunged into what 
must be a terrifying experience and they 
are supposed to immediately adjust to 
the learning situation. Some of them are 
unable to do it. Some of them learn in 
spite of us, but some of them do not 
learn even in spite of us. The children 
come to school with a different type of 
experience, and all they have to draw 
on is what has happened to them in the 
six years before they came to school, 
The teacher must recognize that these 
experiences are different and she will 
have to approach the readiness for read- 
ing in many different ways. 

The child who said in answer to a 
fest question that she would go to the 
drug store for bread did not receive 
credit for the item. The fact that in her 
neighborhood they did buy bread at the 
drug store did not help her make a high- 
er score. She was not wrong, the test 
was wrong. Her experience was just 
different from that of the person who 
was supposed to help her. Any attempt 
to make every child fit a particular pat- 
tern of experiences is doomed to failure. 


Physical Problems, 


There has been much discussion of 


the physical problems which cause chil- 
dren to have difficulty in learning to 
read well. Such factors as poor vision 
and poor hearing must never be mini- 
mized. Anything affecting the general 
health of the child is of the utmost im- 
portance. The number of children seen 
in reading clinics throughout the coun 
try who are having trouble in zadny 
because of physical handicaps is appa- 
ling. In most of these cases, the m 
problem could have been avoided n 
the physical problem been taken ea ; 
of before the child was placed y A 
formal reading situation. But these 
tors have been discussed at great mt 
so merely a mention of them here WA 
have to be sufficient at this time. a 
other physical factor, which has ia 
been discussed as much will be 
main point of this section. 

When asked what he liked best oi 
school, a young child who was <> 
reading difficulties said that he oo 
writing. When asked if there was ies 
thing about school that he did a eck 
he replied, “sittin.” This very ho he 
answer is one which is undoubtedly for 
unexpressed reason of most ong 
not liking school. For the first six ‘tite 
of their lives, children do very ait 
sitting. Then suddenly, due to en 
artificial scale which we have se re 
they are expected to sit quietly ih 4 
or six hours. This expecting young ae 
dren to suddenly change from une 
active little extroverts, into calm, T 
little introverts creates many at 
physical problems. Because we pil- 
this change is the reason that some ith 
dren do not learn. It is not true wi j 
just first graders but is also aa gets 
some twelfth graders. Just sitting chil 
to be a pretty big problem for some 
dren. 

The child who has never had 8Y 
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sor pien! spw him is in a par- 
e a hig situation. The first six 
“ion 3 i life he does everything he 
te hg as never sits still. Then sudden- 
hait to assume that something 
little ace — Perhaps it is some 
possible Aen brai wW pinh makes it 
isten. ha m to sit six hours and 
child w Cannot do it. It is like the 
aek to rs said that he was never going 
he lle ool for he couldn't write and 
wouldn't rol read and the teacher 
taok ea et him talk. That pretty well 
are of everything. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


ad ee o ever before, both parents 
Venting 2 must join together in pre- 
lings ee problems. The types of 

eits hi 2 are causing reading prob- 

Which tin a not the same things 
ive es f sed reading problems twenty- 

ago. Most of the causes of 


Have You Seen...? 
THE 
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reading problems can be avoided, but 
they can be avoided only if there is con- 
stant cooperation between the home and 
the school. Both interest in reading and 
a need for reading must be developed 
before the child enters school. A very 
excellent book, Growing Into Reading, 
by Marion Monroe (Scotts-Foresman ) 
should be of great help in aiding parents 
in developng both this interest and 
need. 

Entering the child in school before 
he is ready, whether due to underage 
or lack of mental maturity, may have 
bad results, These should be considered 
along with his background of experi- 
ences and his ability to adapt himself to 
the requirements of a group situation. 
Working together, teachers and parents 
can avoid reading problems. The old 
adage about the value of prevention is 


e in the learning to read pro- 


more tru 
tuation. 


cess than perhaps in any other si 


Wonder-Wonder Series 


SECRET PLACES, Pre-primer 
EVERY DAY A SURPRISE, Primer 
DID YOU EVER?, First Reader 


RAINBOW IN THE SKY, Second Reader 


x WHATNOT TALES, Third Reader 
he new series of supplementary readers for grades 


1-3 by Adda Mai Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth 


Ric, the same author-consultant-artist team who pro- 
“ced the universally acclaimed 


Woodland Frolics Series 


Wri à 5 ; ; 
Vrite for information, or, better still, order your coptes today! 


THE Steek COMPANY 


Publishers ° Austin, Texas 


What Next z the | 
Teaching of Reading 


By E. W. DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


HAT IS AHEAD in the “teach- 
ing of Reading?” We would 
all like to know, so as to shape 

our thinking and practice in the right 
direction. What direction will the road 
ahead take? Lacking any special power 
of prophecy, we can still make a sur- 
mise by seeing what direction the road 
has followed in the past and what the 
present indications are. Then from the 
past direction and present trend, we 
can, as it were, project the curve or 
path into the future. 

The past direction of reading em- 
phasis has been admirably charted by 
Dr. Nila Smith in her well-known book, 
“American Reading Instruction,” Ac- 
cording to her summary, the past 
emphases may be given as (1) Religi- 
ous, (2) Nationalistic-Moralistic, (3) 
Pestalozzian principles, (4) Culture, 
C5) Utilitarian asset, (6) “Broadened 
Objectives.” This last emphasis is said 
to have grown out of the “objectives of 
the Twenty Fourth Yearbook.” Dr, 
Smith considered this sixth emphasis of 
“Broadened Objectives” to be the cur- 
rent one at the time her book was writ- 
ten (copyrighted 1934). She then 
looks to the future Cthat is, the future 
for 1934) in a chapter headed “In 
Prospect.” This chapter speaks of a 
“new movement” of “educators” and 
says they are primarily concerned with 
“general child development.” At the 
end of this same chapter she says “the 


reading activities described in this 2. 
ter are representative of the type 2 by 
struction which is directed pen 
children’s needs and activities.” ek 
we then say that Dr. Smith’s a 
would describe our present-day empha 
as (7) Child Development. as it 
Perhaps the present se gi 
teaching of reading can then be Hr 
described as the “Child nea j 
Emphasis.” Editors of present ser oat 
readers take care to adapt the boo aed 
each year to the problems of i Soi 
dren for that year. Six-year ol b- 
about six-year olds and the typica i ‘ 
lems of six-year olds. Twelve-year a 
do the same for twelve-year olds, jeli 
“so on. The reading of each year ae 
with the problems of each Feat 
call these problems “develop turity 
tasks.” Others call them he that 
learnings.” The idea seems to know 
the children of each age need i that 
all about the typical ae ia chil 
age and the world as seen by "bocis 
dren of that age. Supplementary ‘larly 
and audio-visual materal are a is 
“adapted to the age of the chi 4 child 
as if our ideal were to make eac 
a “normal child for his age. ces 
Doubts about this whole i ‘be 
beset some persons. They bed t myth- 
“normal child for his age is ae They 
They see no such “normal chil Ment 
see all children as different, = be- 
because of sex, because of heredity» 
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e 

ph vee because of economic 
and so fe ae because of locality, 
each ie £. hese people contend that 
the ene} sath kan ee ee 
dren, an ne Hs, neighborhood, her chil- 
things. Ki their parents. Knowing these 
will “do — each particular child, she 
toward ak best to develop each one 
a ker T est of which he is capable. 
the “typical pk: material devoted to 
times a heh child of his age” is some- 
At least ss and sometimes a hindrance. 
terial for 1 = to her not the perfect ma- 

Witthoeeco wens 
Not, bo ie = approve of it entirely or 
od of ae apparently in the peri- 
That is “he development material.’ 
ut le iy the present emphasis. 
Of the ices to all the past experience 
emphasis = this is not the permanent 
a change. wi ere will sometimes come 
0 we ook hat will that change be? 

Tere Aay signs of its coming? 
changes Sa must admit that many 
= plezis ty advocated. Some of these 
erest, Ww o go back to some former in- 
Phasis y ss urged to put more em- 
to go ba ag issues. We are urged 
reading oa to literature. Change in 
and ma 7 in all things may be irregular 
another. i from one direction to 
do need ut it does not go back. We 
all our to conserve the old. But with 
© upon Conserving, the emphasis will 
Will cor something new. This new trend 
trend ae out of the old. What new 
What eh to be appearing now? 

Y goin about science? Science is sure- 
g ahead by leaps and bounds, 
emphaan ns material is showing this 
Science 7 Books for children deal with 
and the even going as far as space ships 
Ourse] e like. But we need to remind 
nients a that essentially the advance- 
Under, of science are far beyond the 
standing of children. So with all 


our modern emphasis on science, the 
reading material for chldren cannot go 
far in that direction. > 

Instead it seems that in the midst of 
the present emphasis on child develop- 
ment, parents, teachers, educators and 
book makers are inquiring, “What is 
the goal of this greater knowledge of 
children?” What is the purpose of this 
better development of children?” The 
answer seems to be that we must know 
children and we must develop children 
so that, ultimately, we may guide each 
one toward his own best happiness in 
living. If the child does not attain hap- 
piness, what has he attained anyway? 

This condition of happiness that each 
child is to reach is usually called “Men- 
tal health.” If each child is to attain it, 
what is it that he is to attain? Briefly, 
five goals. First, he must 
have physical health. It is very hard to 
be mentally healthy and happy unless 
one is full of health and vigor. Second, 
he must have mental occupation. He 
must have wide interests So that he is 
really concerned with all people and 
all his environment. Mental oc- 
an essential for mental 
health and happiness. Third, he must 
have friendship. Group adjustment and 
friendship is of the utmost importance 
for happiness, as we learn more and 
more. Fourth, we must take pride in 
real accomplishment. Everyone lives on 
self-respect. and proper pride. Every 
child must attain to this. Fifth, he must 
enjoy helping others. Only helping 
others gives the ultimate happiness, as 
all who have tried to help others have 
found out. 

This is a very brief sketch of mental 
health. The subject is discussed in many 
books that are coming from the press i 
They seem to make it clear that mental 
health in school and out is the greatest 


he must reach 


with 
cupation is 
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present emphasis in education. Juvenile 
delinquency has drawn our attention to 
it in a negative way, but it is well known 
that such delinquency can only be com- 
batted by positive, not negative meas- 
ures, 

Perhaps, therefore, we shall find an 
eighth period of reading emphasis known 
as “Mental Health.” What does this im- 
ply for reading? First, of course, it shifts 
the emphasis from the reading of books 
to the life of the school room and 
neighborhood. Books become not an 
end in themselves but a means to an 
end. There is at present an idea called 
“bibliotherapy,” which means that read- 
ing can change and improve mental 
States or attitudes. There are lists of 
books which are to be read to change 
attitudes towards other races and class- 
es, to change feelings about one’s own 
family or friends, to correct self-pity 
and other wrong attitudes, and so on. 
We have always known that reading 
could change people. We are now de- 
liberately setting out to choose books 
which change people who need to be 
changed. 

If we have a Mental Health emphasis, 
Some material in basic readers needs to 
be changed because it may not have the 
best mental health result. But most of 
all, supplementary reading becomes of 
first importance, In some places, “inde- 
pendent teading” is the main thing, and 
the basic reader might even be called 
supplementary to independent reading. 
If the child’s own reading becomes the 
main thing, then the teacher becomes 
the reading advisor. She needs to know 
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the child and the book in order to get 
the “right book for the right child. We 
find at once that the teacher begins _ 
have the functions of both librarian an 
counsellor rolled into one. 

How fast is the new emphasis com- 
ing? For many schools, it is already here. 

e ¥ “ it in their 
Many teachers have “felt it in i 
bones” that this is what the reading pro 
gram needed, and they have gone ee 
and acted accordingly. The publis F : 
have been working on this emphasis ra 
some time, asking themselves eae! 
“Will the children like the stories? z 
“What will the stories do to ong 
Advisors in all positions, teachers, J 
brarians, counsellors and DE e 
have been asking themselves, “Just W a 
kind of reading does this Laine 
child need?” In fact, for many persoal 
this emphasis on Mental Health is 
advanced. 

For others, of course, things do pet 
move so fast. Some still feel soe P y 
child’s salvation is in “doing what pies 
told.” Some still cling to ace 
phases, such as “moral agg east 
of literature,” and others which, th pl 
still of basic value, do not hit the ott 
ter of a child’s living and motiva hi 
It has been said that to affect pA This 
you have to “hit where he lives. Sial 
has always been true. And p at 
ter must “hit where he lives” to dag a 
to anyone. And we do want rea a me 
be vital, and not just a “side ac eA 
for each child. That is the Beie xe vi 
for feeling that “Mental Health got 
dominate the reading program for 
time to come. 


Some Psychological Aspects 


of Teaching Reading" 
By MARVIN D. GLOCK 
Cornell University 


H OW DO YOU teach? Probably by 


telling, guiding, or encouraging 
Thëre papis to imitate you! (1) 
eligve tk some who would have vou 
teaching hat any telling method of 
Yet Vel is psychologically unsound. 
to P hA that when a story is told 
ested an can become so inter- 
minute a tue will remember the most 
the i hip gs Beware, if you change 
You retell or the heroine’s dress when 
to kinder a particularly absorbing story 
are man T or first graders! There 
dren dn E we have to tell chil- 
cient w PJ because it is the most efh- 
know His to do it—“k” is silent in 
(Decause that’s just the way it is 
rough ie is pronounced “uff” in 
need to F oh” in dough. Some children 
Others = but once and they learn. 
need to An the same mental ability 
they lear e told dozens of times before 
the ro i This concept revolves around 
Mean, } em of motivation. It doesn’t 
id aie that telling is always 
Proach hee we should use another ap- 
ing hen either does it imply that tell- 
ty witte 4 no positive learning activi- 
Phasize e the individual. It does em- 
importa hat what we as teachers believe 
Stone u may not seem of great con- 
e Sn to the pupil; thus he will not 
ivated to learn. Pupils learn best 

€n they can see a reason for learning. 
Comel aya 
niversity in 1955. 
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You Can Guide Pupils 


In guidance we have another tech- 
nique which gets results. When words 
fail us, we resort to pantomime, man- 
ual manipulation, or something that 
will help the learner to make the cor- 
rect response. For example, in emphasiz- 
ing meaning, teachers often have the 
children act out a word, a phrase, or 
a sentence. For the younger boys and 
girls a file of cards which request ac- 
tion such as Run, Jump, Come to me, 
etc., is useful. Past tense is difficult 
for some pupils. Having children show 
the difference between jump and jump- 
ed, run and ran, etc., is helpful in clari- 
fying this concept. One fourth grade 
had a lot of fun acting out meanings 
of words with the same root— transport 
(verb and noun), transporting, and 
transportation. Homonyms dramatized 
for meaning help youngsters differenti- 
ate among these words which sound 
alike—pear (fruit), pare (peel), pair 
(two), etc. For older children the mood 
or feelings of characters in a story can 
be pantomimed. The different mean- 
ings that can be given to a word by 
voice inflection are best shown through 
saying the word in various examples. 
“Oh, Im so happy. Oh, he couldn't 
come! Oh, why did you do it! Oh! I'm 
frightened,” etc. 


an address given by the author at the Second Annual Reading Conference at 
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Errors And Learning 


Research also shows that guidance 
without permitting the learner to make 
errors and correct them is ineffective. 
Last summer I watched a parent at- 
tempt to teach his son to ride a bicycle. 
Learning was unsuccessful because the 
father would not let go of the seat. This 
parent should have protected his child 
from severe injury but at the same time 
forced him to exercise the techniques 
of balance. The boy could learn only 
by making an error and then correcting 
that error. 

The pupil who mispronounces a word 
only to have his error corrected by the 
teacher will not learn word attack skills 
as efficiently as one who corrects his 
mistake through meaning gained from 
context and other cues. We hasten to 
add, however, that the child must not 
be left to flounder. Good guidance al- 
lows errors at a level at which the child 
can be successful in correcting his mis- 
takes. We are not suggesting non-di- 
rected hit and miss procedures in 
teaching a child to read. We are saying 
that effective learning demands a situ- 
ation in which the child makes mistakes 
so that through guidance he becomes an 
independent and mature reader. He 


builds Strength through correcting his 
errors. 


They Imitate To Learn 


Children also learn by imitation. 


This is sometimes painfully obvious 
when we ask a pupil to teach a lesson 
to the 


class. Our own peculiarities seem 
to be reflected in all his actions and in 
much of what he says. Teachers, 
through their experiences, have dis- 
covered that children can be encouraged 
to learn by observing themselves and 
other pupils. You have asked boys and 
girls to watch your lips as you made 


the consonant f—fox, fun, fur, family. 
You have encouraged them to note e 
shape of your mouth as you dien 
ated between such words as house an 
horse. One very successful way of teach- 
ing the difference between long an 
short vowel sounds is through imitation. 
Have the children watch closely as Yan 
“pronounce” long “a” and short 4 
without uttering a sound. iL 

We also can set an example for chi 
dren by reading to them. If we ieee 
well we provide a model whom they are 
imitate. Good diction and expresson ® 
basic to understanding what ce 
Many pupils comprehend poor eat 
cause they read words instead of i he 
I believe too that we often ene 
potential of an enthusiastic teaho ü 
titude for stimulating boys and ai 
enjoy reading. The teacher who ae 
liked by her pupils and shows ve he 
her reading to children how ee i 
enjoys it will transfer that spat 
them. 


in 
You Can't Give Understanding 5 
oesn’t neces 


Being able to imitate d oe 


sarily mean that the child — 
however. Understanding ean It is 
given by the teacher or the ei axe 
developed by the learner out z imitat 
periences. Telling, guiding, F e learn 
ing should result in involving a There 
er in these new ideas or ona et 
must be proper connections TÉ pas 
what he already knows, the way ming 
learned it, and the immediate lea ning 
task. The ultimate purpose of rg 
reading in the content et ag Jearn 
make it possible for the pupil te his 
new information and to stimula 
thinking. teach 
Suppose, for example, we are A 
ing a unit on conservation z y 
topic of dust storms is introduced. 
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la e pupils about the devastating 
jena $ the soil being blown off the 
nala t -a the farm families com- 
en be eave their homes. We can 
hades ee stories about the hardships 
don à However, the concepts of 
: tp formed by the children in 
gék ; ia New York town will be 
Samed % equate compared to those 
eai y the Nebraska youngsters 
hee % taught back in the 1930's. 
Sool areata the dust, studied in 
at DO the lights had to 
a eea all day during a dust 
a ; a served their parents scooping 
rifteq = their homes, and saw it 
in a the fence rows like snow. 
PN r to help these boys and girls 
Problems 5 ge sae of conservation 
elop F o help most children dev- 
of this attitudes and understandings 
tion lee problem of conserva- 
a le i W ever, would require consider- 
5 ce igs If we can’t give them 
real (Sats experiences—living in a 
en ee dust storm— 
trips aati use pictures, movies, field 
yards. lowing dust in our own back 
hei ie, often, reading results in a 
ed child ing of words. I have discover- 
they fo ren who were surprised when 
ee ir ag that reading could be an 
Words w experience as the inert 
citin efore them unfolded into an ex- 
g tale. 


What Has He Learned? 


hea pupil does not read with un- 
Diets a ing the result may be some 
trp unny boners. One boy had in- 
ken ag his text as stating that The 
bes, > Revolution wrote insulting let- 
text o the American Revolution. The 
tes read, “The French Revolution cor- 
Ss tf ar in a rough way to the Ameri- 
Revolution.” (2) Learning doesn’t 


occur by filling a lot of little buckets 
in the cranium. A pupil may be able to 
regurgitate what we or the text say let- 
ter perfect, but he may not understand 
what we are attempting to teach him. 

A first grade teacher was trying to 
develop her youngsters’ abilities to dif- 
ferentiate among those words which 
rhymed and those which did not. She 
dutifully followed the suggestions in her 
teacher's manual. “Jane played in the 
rain. What word rhymes with Jane? 
Jane has a candy cane. What word 
rhymes with Jane?” Jane saw the train, 
what word rhymes with Jane?” One lit- 
tle girl went home that evening all 
excited about this activity. She asked 
her parents to give her the word 
Jane so she could tell them the 
words that rhymed with it. Without 
a pause, she responded with rain, cane, 
and train. Then her mother asked her 
if the could think of any more words 
that rhymed with Jane. “Oh, no,” she 
said, “That’s all there are!” The mother 
pursued the question, asking if lane 
rhymed with Jane. But the child per- 
sisted, “Of course not, there are only 
three words that rhyme with Jane— 
rain, cane, and train.” The teacher had 
organized a learning experience for her 
children. Learning had occurred. How- 
ever, for at least one child, learning was 
just an association between one word 
and three others. She had not developed 
the concept of rhyming. Learning is of 
little value if the learner can not apply 
his knowledge. 


Will Learning Transfer? 


You know from experience that even 
though your children complete exer- 
cises to develop the sound of the initial 
consonant f the skill is not always ap- 
plied in their reading. The children 
may seem to do it very well, saying fun 

, 
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fin, etc. But when they meet a new 
word in a story beginning with f, they 
may fumble around and not use any 
phonetics or they may give f the sound 
of another letter. In structural analysis, 
you point out the two words in snow- 
ball and mailman. When the pupils 
see the word snowman in their reading, 
you have no assurance that they will be 
able to identify it. You may have taught 
the meanings of certain roots—aud-, 
audit-, from audirs, auditus, meaning to 
hear. It doesn’t necessarily follow that 
pupils will use this information in at- 
tacking the new word audiometer in 
their science assignment. Perhaps you 
have worked with students on finding 
main ideas in paragraphs. You have also 
had numerous exercises on summariz- 
ing. You find, however, that in studying 
their history assignment your pupils 
have failed to grasp the main ideas, 
They have latched on to a number of 
unessential details. The skill of finding 
main ideas hasn't transferred from the 
practice exercises to the history lesson. 
If skills that we help children to develop 
are to be useful, these skills must be 
transferred to the numerous reading 
tasks with which the pupil is confronted. 
We must follow through and teach for 


applying skills 
developed by the teacher and the work- 
book. Howey 
foolproof, an 


always alert to bridge this gap; to help 
the pupil see the utility of these skills 
and to guide him into using them when 
he finishes the class and workbook ex- 
ercises. To follow the teacher’s manual 
and children’s workbooks blindly and 
without appreciating the objectives of 
the suggestions and exercises leaves 
much to be desired. For example, there 


are workbook exercises on using initial 
consonant sounds to recognize new 
words that may be answered oT 
actually applying the newly learne 
skill. The pupil outguesses the ee 
Unless the teacher can understand a 
mental processes required in using i 
skill and can determine whether th 
exercise demands these processes of the 
student, there is no desirable ae 
True evaluation of learning a skill : 
determined from the student's ae 
in reading a book or an article. Does 
apply what he has learned? 


How To Help 


The content teacher could best oe 
more time on assignments, ne # 
pupils how to apply skimming, NSi 
reading, and critical reading. He 
words can be discussed. Pupils gee 
helped to see how roots, lapel A 
content are used to ascertain mean on 
One teacher has a class ge the 
many of the assignments. She that is 
group a number of questions. to fin 
our purpose? What do we — ‘anil 
out? How should we read the et as 
chapter? Let’s read the patag aE jen? 
page 292. What is the main Tom! 
Mary? Do you agree with her Tor 
Why not? Bill do you agree wal "of ap 
Tom or Mary? etc. This kind emote 
proach is needed if we are to A 
the use of the skills that we teach. 


Summary ai 
We teach by telling, gione welling 
couraging pupils to imitate us. I upils 
is to result in effective learning, Pad 
must see a reason for what we say. make 
guidance enables the learner ce wit 
errors and correct them with hi nder- 
skills. Imitation doesn’t insure = an 
standing. Neither does it poan that 
application of skills. It is importa 
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what a ; ie $ 
a a pupil learns is understood by applying it to many and varied activi- 
and that he is given practice in ties. f 
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SRA Reading Laboratory 


an individualized 


reading program 
for grades 7-12 


in an attractive, sturdy 15"x 8"x 11" 
container . . . . $39.50 complete. 


The Reading Laboratory provides an or- 
ganized program which every teacher can 
use to improve every pupil's reading—with 
materials from which the best, the average, 
and the weakest students in the class can 
gain both pleasure and profit. 


150 carefully graded reading selections 
ranging from grades 3 to 12 in difficulty 
level—and accompanying exercises—Wwill 
help your students improve their compre- 
hension, reading rate, and over-all reading 


enjoyment. 
for further information write to: 


EAEN SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Reading Maketh 


A Full Child, Too! 


By LUCY NULTON 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
College of Education 
University of Florida 


MERRY little laugh twinkled 

across the room spontaneously. 

Near the piano three boys 

sang songs from a book, motioning with 

their hands as the melody moved up 

and down. From one corner came a 

gay giggle now and then which dis- 

turbed no one, but aroused enough 

Curiosity in one child for him to tip- 

toe over and’ peek into the book inspir- 
ing the giggles. 

Another child, in concentrated un- 
awareness of things around him read 
deeply into a development of the con- 
cept of relative sizes,3 checking illus- 
trations, pausing now and then to mut- 
ter to himself or to verify a new idea 
with the teacher. 

It was reading time and this was the 
atmosphere which prevailed. Every child 
was reading, too. Some with more 
gusto than others, we must admit. But 
not every child was reading in the same 
book! Nor were ten “bluebirds” re 
in an interesting, attractive, difficult 
book, all at the same line on the same 
page, while at the front of the room ten 
“redbirds” were plodding stodgily 
through dull “easy books” and fifteen 
other children at their tables were dully 
drawing lines under words in work- 
books, 

No! This was a different kind of 
reading with different purposes. More- 


ading 


over, the purposes were growing en 
the innerself of each child, where 

urposes always grow. cA 
r What are on of the pr a 
volved and developing as makio 
small groups of two or three make oak 
own selections and pursue Fa ae 
personal reading paths? The pri ne 
poses which move adults to re 

ooks. a 

ae children when they “oe 
chance at this kind of et is 
they browze and explore to see men 
available. Who of us does not Je new 
when he first encounters a wee 
library or a new book store: haan 
purposes and values in such in famil- 
of course. We find old friends N o 
iar or new dress. We find relati jN 
the familiar and dear. We disco a 
loved author has written a ste about 
we have never met. We find boo mint ht 
subjects we have never before ee 
of. We find books on subjects Mi si 
previously thought too difficult a it mat- 
these new books the whole aiae ed 
ter opens up and we find we and new 
to read and understand. W E 
types of literature, fresh illu or vic’ 
fun, adventure, sorrow and ania ; 
ariously met and personally een 
Oh, let us all browze to the ty allow 
of new worlds and let us tireless y ora” 
childern to browze, too, for this exp: 
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tion of the world of books is one of 
reading’s finest values and deepest pur- 
Poses, 

ioe have passed through periods of 
li zing and move now with more 
direct purpose toward specific ends. Let 
us watch them, too. 

Clustered in one corner is a little 
con of children trying out reading 
acti” involving identification of 
tees characters, and authors. They 
fully ne another relentlessly and glee- 

Y, extending, each, his own world 
and his own skill. 
je over the pet cage, books in 
three = vocabularies growing, are 
the cts te attempting to identify 
‘tite a they found in the woods yes- 
ew A o carapace, reptile, these 
of “Soe. s and concepts take the place 
ded. > Jack run.” “See mother. See 
referenc E even these small ones use 
E as G ooks to gain the satisfactions 
oe ntific identification and further 

edge. 
Suan yes at the cooking table are 
oline, directions for apple sauce and 
aiee what they will need for its 
and vement: They have to add, also, 
cn directions, for reading dif- 
Aes T multiply in proportion to the 
they e the quantity needed. Finally, 
tiie nust write and re-read plans, quan- 
is a and directions. Cook-book reading 
simple, but it tastes so good! 
ai pi other end of the room a group 
this ey is also reading directions; 
or oup for the construction of some- 
rea dn at the work bench. Laborious 
com g it is, involving measuring and 
E How does the teacher know 
readi er they can read? The test of the 
finish lies in the applesauce and the 
ed construction. These are their 
Purposes for reading. 
There is a child who, all alone, “like 


stout Cortez” has discovered geography 
and “stares at the Pacific.” Clutching 
This Is The Word? under his arm, he 
turns the globe, reads, looks, meditates 
and finally takes the globe in his arms 
while chubby forefinger traces areas in 
relation to his reading. 

Several children are planning a dram- 
atization of a new-found book. 

Others are sampling magazines or are 
lost in the delights of the good, old 
fairy and folk tales which are their in- 
heritance as human beings. 

Immature and hesitant Julia is de- 
lighting herself with a picture ABC 
book, calling names and pointing out 
to herself items in the illustrations. 
Presently she reaches the section where 
names become whole descriptive phrases. 
This slows her down some, but she 
continues with plodding satisfactions, 
and many trips for teacher's help, until 
she almost finishes the book. When she 
tires and lays it down, she looks up to 
find a happy teacher congratulating her 
on her accomplishment. Tomorrow 
there will be more. Now Julia finds an 
illustrated Mother Goose and saturates 
herself with color and details of the 
pictures. This is reading, too. 

At one point the teacher calls three 
children together near the blackboard. 
For a few minutes they work earnestly 
on discrimination of small, difficult 
words so much alike. Then each goes 
back to his own personal reading rein- 
forced with new methods of attack and 
stronger self-assurance. Teacher turns 
to help another child, to make a sug- 
gestion, to take up her own reading. 
(For teacher is a reader, too!) 

During the entire time there are chil- 
dren using dictionaries; some for the 
fun of browzing through words, some 
to gain meanings or verify concepts 
they have found in a particular book, 
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Some children do this entirely independ- 
ently. Others ask another child to help 
or take the dictionary and the book to 
the teacher to check for certainty. 

In the coatroom several children are 
reading, planning, re-reading, in prepar- 
ation for the dramatization of a much- 
loved old story. 

Less harmonious is the group arguing 
in the library nook. The stack of books 
on the table before them testifies to the 
heated discussion, for some of the books 
do not agree! Argument becomes firey. 
Readers become more and more disap- 
pointed. “One of these books cannot be 
true!” explodes a child violently. “And 
I thought everything books say is true!” 
comes another disillusioned wail. Here 
is one of the scholar's first and most 
vital learnings. One cannot believe all 
one finds in print. One must learn to 
evaluate and discriminate even in 
choices of books, friends, and suste- 
nance. 

Books are also sources for settling 
arguments when rightly used. One child 
shows a group of four others where he 
found his reasons and another adds 
further facts from a source he has 
found. Then they proceed with their 
investigation for which books were con- 
sulted. Arguments and proofs wear well 
and develop strengths when books are 
used thus, 

Some children read entirely alone, 
finding sufficient company for the 
moment in book friends, far away places 
or in therapeutic identification with 
characters also beset by problems, trou- 
bled with fears, or rising with stamina 
and courage to heroism, Through such 
identification one may grow in stature 
to face and then surmount one’s own 
limitations realistically, 

Back and forth, to and fro, sings the 
little yellow rocker rhythmically as Fran 


chants poetry from the anthology she 
loves. She rocks alone in the sunshine, 
but over in the doll corner clusters 3 
group reading poems aloud to one an 
other, sometimes solo, sometimes a 
phonally. Every child, from alge 
and Mother Goose, given half a ie 
recognizes that poetry is born to 
read aloud! 

Here, then, are the purpose 
which they read—these oer 
laugh, to sing, to prove and see aa 
travel, find, explore and flee, to & : 
realism and courage, to feed on ot 
to value, and to stand em A 
the wonders of a printed page—a 43 
mirror of a wondrous world. And coe 
it all an aura of avidity which oa 
envelopes even the best “reading soo 
that is teacher-manual-planned, tea 
er-selected, and adult-conducted. 


sp 
Then to come together for a SE 


S with 


ark- 


g ye have 

ling, joyous, sharing of eat vat To 
fad . m rati o! š 

found in this exploration o argues 


tell, recount, describe, question, Sele 
dramatize, chant, and sing ee pet 
a group because we have — a! To 
things in books and books are un: 

share and discuss books is fun! 


ne arat Ob 
What are the values of mpl anem 
i s 
reading for children? Let us Jere 


down in a methodical, duly cons! 
one, two, three. 

1. Reading becomes spont 
pealing, the very opposite of at 
Ceven when one has to dig-in 
mine the treasure). — 

2. Reading is done with PP aF 
not teacher's purpose, either, or anx 

arent purpose. e 
P 3: Children learn techniques tan 
time and the point where those pê a ap" 
lar techniques are needed. They h chil 
plied next time they are met. Eac esti” 
gets each technique in his own P 


aneous, ap” 


f drudgery 
d to 
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ally appointed way and makes his own 
applications. 
ee ounce of this kind of personal 
aching carries more weight than a 
hundred pounds of group instruction on 
So ten of the required text. It makes 
ore impression. It lasts longer. Associ- 
ations are clearer. There are fewer oc- 
Casions of monotonous repetition. 
i p bea learn to use many kinds 
m z story books, poetry, song 
n worship, dictionaries, encyclo- 
tipies ese geography, riddles, re- 
ia , directions, “puzzles and quizzles” 
bela at one creative reader), joke 
aie BC's and Mother Goose, folk 
a ie realism. And withal, that 
ie a airyland and poetry which ig- 
e spirit of creation in mankind. 
m. ae learn to give accounts, in 
“i ae, of what they read. Be the 
aoe argument, dry-cell ex- 
farm ent, drama, conversation or a new 
» it shows he can read! 
‘a n r learn to make applications 
satis they have read—sometimes out- 
: y and scientifically, sometimes in- 
Vardly, 
ae tp come to have for many chil- 
valna te troublous era a therapeutic 
tobi elping them to understand their 
Stee ms and their fears. They help the 
aes a ae understand emotional up- 
eee ey help the one with big prob- 
oth recognize that he is not alone— 
ers have problems too. 
esd This way of reading develops a 
of helpfulness to one another in 


attacking reading difficulties. The read- 
ing is the thing. On with the charge! 
I've met that one. We help each other! 

9. It also develops independence of 
reading; independence in attacking dif- 
ficulties without teacher first going over 
them and drilling on them every time; 
independence of choice and rejection; 
independence of evaluation. 

10. Children learn to read to gain 
other techniques: to measure and com- 
pute, to cook, to build, to sew, to photo- 
graph, to sing „and so—onward! 

11. Children come to enjoy and value 
books, the sharing of books, and group 
pleasure in reading experiences. 

12. Each child is allowed and en- 
couraged to read (without dissimula- 
tion) on his own level of reading ability. 
He progresses, without fear of compari- 
sons or labels, to his own best reading 
ability, with emphasis upon reading 
and the inherent values of reading. 

13. Children gain an awareness that 
some books are inaccurate, some more 
authentic than others, some not to be 
trusted. They learn how to discriminate. 

14. Children learn that “some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” Some, they gulp! 

Yes, “reading maketh a full man!” 
It maketh a full child, too, when he is 
allowed to choose his own books, read 
for his own purposes, chew and digest 
to his own growth. Herein lie some of 
the values of this way of teaching the 
child to read. 
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Reading Tips for 


Beginning Teachets 


By RALPH C. STAIGER and MARY BAIRD 
Mississippi Southern College 


ACH YEAR A group of inexperi- 
enced teachers enters the teach- 
ing profession. Some are newly 

graduated college men and women; 
others are mature women who have 
raised families and now are doing their 
part to relieve a teacher shortage; there 
is a sprinkling of retired service men 
who want to teach. But no matter 
what the background of beginning 
teachers, they usually have qualms about 
facing a classroom full of youngsters 
for the first time. 

It is to the prospective and beginning 
teacher that these Suggestions are made. 
Although the tips are 
cerned with reading instruction they 
must of necessity touch upon other in- 
fluences which are general in nature, 
but which affect reading. Children do 
not learn to read in a vacuum. All the 
other activities and influences in a 
classroom can affect the success of your 
reading Program. Judge for yourself 
how these tips can help you become a 
Successful teacher, 

Make Friends, Perha 
sary 
relati 


primarily con- 


ps it is unneces- 
to remind a teacher that personal 


onships with pupils can color their 
learning to read, Many a retarded read- 
er has been helped to overcome his dif- 
ficulty because his teacher, a reading 
clinician, or a tutor took an interest in 
him and gave him confidence, Learn- 
ing to read is an individual matter for 
every child. If the learning atmosphere 
is a friendly, stimulating one, reading 


skills will more likely be absorbed. pa 
casionally a teacher lavishes ilee. nd 
tention and praise on a child. oua 
sce through this false attention qe i 
It is usually a good idea to aodepa 
the friendliness and make it B ne 
instead of broadcasting affection ma ‘3 
winds and have none of it land on Fé 

tile ground. i 

Make friends with parents, fogs if 
you want to be a successful oe ic 
your pupils you have ong A a 
relations agents. Use them. Paren ni 
usually much interested in what have 
children are learning. When Ta ra a 
an opportunity to praise a chi il pay 
job well done, a note home wi 
big dividends. z 

“Take a positive attitude with P a 
instead of a negative one, i E 
your parent-teacher relationships “faced 
useful and solid. Don’t be oe 
with parents. They will moet ‘hem 
your false praise, too. It will ac a, 
somewhat longer than their childr et 
uncover your hypocrisies, but they 
find you out eventually. 

Open criticism by pima Ee A 
considerable damage in destroy! it by 
child’s faith in your work. Avoid poe 
giving each child a taste of T your 
the first day, and showing him if ace 
actions that you are proud of hi 
complishments. ho 

pr Yourself. Pity the peron na s 
hates children, but is teaching “yout 
And pity the children in his class. 


In 


arents 


n do 
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day will go quickly, and you will be 
happier, if you relax and enjoy your 
work. 

Most children enjoy learning. If they 
Sense that you, too, are enjoying the 
story at hand, and enjoy leading them 
to full understandings they will con- 
tinue their happy attitudes toward 
learning. Pleasure and enthusiam are 
Contagious. 

Expect Variations. Your class will 
contain children of many sizes and des- 
ee Although they will usually 
— about the same chronological age, 
your pupils will have varying abilities 
aig Don't expect that all will 
ees bi reading instruction at the 
the — level. And don’t attempt 
er ce E them so that 
level i all be reading at the same 
A dere ee studies show that when 
will ias had good teaching, the pupils 
; ary even more at the end of the 
year than they varied at the beginning. 

ood teaching makes the good readers 
A and helps the poor readers be- 
ame good. Good teaching does not 

"Ing everyone up to grade level.” 
then out as soon as you can about 
eee ariations in reading ability in your 
species that you can adjust your 1m- 
Pee ion early. And try not to make 
bi Nanent decisions about a child’s 
: ilities, Changes will occur during the 
ae ~—~Spurts of growth in reading that 
el you big thrills, for you will 

W that you are doing a good job. 

Know Where You Are Going. How 
a fit into the total picture of your 

Ool’s reading program is something 
You ought to find out early. Discuss the 
overall program with your principal or 
Supervisor, and plan your work so that 
You will not be a square cog in the ma- 
chinery, The amount of guidance you 
will get varies in different school sys- 
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tems. Usually an understanding of the 
details of a program can be had from 
the local course of study and/or your 
teacher's manual. It will be worth your 
while to study these early so that you 
will know what the jobs ahead will be. 

Organize and Plan. Once you have 
an overview of the program, time spent 
in planning, getting materials ready, 
reading the coming story, and otherwise 
establishing readiness in yourself for 
teaching the lesson will be time well 
spent. Time spent in the afternoon, or 
before the children arrive in the morn- 
ing in getting ready will pay off in peace 
of mind. 

Every once in a while, it will be use- 
ful to take stock of how you are doing 
your job. Try to be objective about 
yourself and your youngsters, decide 
what changes you must make to better 
meet their needs and yours. 

Planning ahead does not necessarily 
mean planning every detail: It should 
mean instead making your job easier 
because you know where you are going 
and how you expect to get there. Don't 
overorganize to the point that when 
unanticipated events take place you will 
be left with only a blank expression on 
your face. Children’s ideas are many 
and varied; they will often be ahead of 
you. 

Use Your Manual. The teacher's 
manual which accompanies your reader 
is designed to lighten your load, help 
you plan your work, and make useful 
suggestions. If you do not have a man- 
ual available, ask your principal or sup- 


ervisor for a manual. If none is in the^ 
building, write—preferably on schdole ¢ 


stationery—to the publisher.- He is fh- 
terested in your using the'readërs in the 
most efficient way; i and will usually 
provide a mantal at Tittle or no cost it 
is wise to måfion ‘that you are usg 

ò 


Y p ji 


Ni 
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his readers in your classroom in your 
letter. 

For a beginning teacher, there is no 
better friend than a manual. You will 
probably find, after a while, that you 
will want to vary from the suggestions 
somewhat. Since the authors of the 
series could not possibly anticipate 
every situation you will find yourself 
in, variations are usually a good idea. In 
fact, be alert for the manuals of other 
publishers for ideas, Remember, though, 
that the activities suggested in a manual 
are usually too much for any one lesson. 
You will soon see that only those parts 
of the manual which are useful to your 
pupils should be followed. Use your 
manual for help in preparing a lesson, 
teaching it, grouping your children, 
testing supplementary reading and in- 
dividual help. 

Balance Skills. In deciding what you 
should choose from the manual, try 
always to keep the needs of the pupils 
in mind. Don't go overboard on one 
type of word-recognition exercise to the 
exclusion of other skills. If your pupils 
have had a great deal of practice with 
one type of exercise in previous classes, 
and you are Satisfied that no more learn- 
ing or useful over-learning is taking 
place, omit that exercise, 

Reading is not the only avenue of 
learning, and teachers must use many 
approaches to help children understand 
concepts of various kinds. Pictures, 
models, recordings, motion pictures, 
television, and other aids should be used 
whenever they do a better job than 
reading can do, Children should use 
their skills of observation and listening 
as well as reading skills for learning. 

Keep Records, There is much value 
in keeping records of achievement in 
reading and in other areas. A daily nota- 
tion of observations will be a big help 
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when report card time arrives. a 
ardized tests will help you judge the 
reliability of your observations. 7 
times a teacher is surprised to find a 
the pupil who has been anamma 
tive and apparently dull is edy 
sorbing more than anyone age 

Samples of children’s work s aa 
be kept, along with your observa aa 
and test scores. Parent conferences ve 
usually more constructive and ane 
when evidence is at hand. Your ae 
is worth far more when it is backed T 
with documents, and examples of be: 
will help a parent understand wha i 
are doing better than any verbal exp 
ation. 

As soon as possible, 
acquaint yourself with any DE ind 
records available. The school’s pe ble 
nent record card might contain Lt 
information for helping to momen 
a child. But make your own aa 
Your predecessor might not ae wait 
as objective as you are, and mig vee 
passed a one-sided picture on to y ding 

Foster Outside Reading. The rea a 
done in school is designed Sanger: 
for the purpose of having the a 
read well in their daily OT acl a 
reading program based on basal r i ë 
alone is anaemic, for readers gan ing 
stepping-stones to many varied T eo 
activities. Encourage, by ma ect 
your children to read books anc nat 
zines in which they have an ae able 
and which they can read. Brigh Y ich 
ored book jackets are like magnets vab ” 
draw young children to the library amity 
Book clubs, book programs, book g oo 
book exhibits, talks about ae ae 
book-exchanges among pupils wi tside 
courage an interest in reading 0u 
of school. 


you should 
evious 


as 4 
A Final Word. Part of your pay f 
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your pupils. While this will not buy 
groceries, it is certainly worth consid- 
ering. Unfortunately, there will be days 
when you will have to look carefully to 
find evidence of achievement. Every- 
thing you have planned falls through, 
your pupils seem to miss the point, and 
you feel that all your work is for 
nothing. It is perfectly normal for this 
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to happen occasionally —“The best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
Don't feel too let down if this happens 
once in a while. If it becomes a regular 
occurance, and your days never seem to 
go right, it is time to take stock of your- 
self, your students, your plans, and your 
work. Try not to let yourself get in this 
position. The chances are you won't. 
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WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


By H. C. Hardwick 
Tried and Proven Workbooks @ For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 
JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 

FIFTH BOOK (College) 


4 School net 28 cents each plus postage * 


Keys are available. 


Below or above average students may be assigned workbooks graded to 
challenge their ability. You may request a free examination copy. Please 


designate the grade level desired. 


C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


Valley Street 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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Dictionary Appreciation 


By RICHARD BRADDOCK 
State University of lowa 


GLOW EFFUSES from the dic- 
tionary for most of us teachers 
of our language. Our dictionary 

Presents the words with which we sym- 
bolize our joys and sorrows, our tri- 
umphs and failures: it is truly a presen- 
tation of our lives, A sense of this glow 
is communicated very well by such 
articles as Calvin T, Ryan’s “When the 
Dictionary Comes Alive”! and Mitford 
M. Mathews’ “The Freshman and His 
Dictionary.”2 

Unfortunately, most of our students 
come to us without a sense of the life 
within the covers of the dictionary. It 
is not an active dislike which they feel, 
They have no feelings toward the dic- 
tionary, for they know little of it. And 
they cannot begin to share the feelings 
of a Calvin Ryan or Mitford Mathews 
until they know how to use it. The pur- 
pose of this article is to suggest some of 
the difficulties which the novice has 
with his dictionary and Some of the 
procedures with which we can teach 
him how to use it well, 


Locating Entries 


Amazing though it seems, many 
dents do not realize that their diction- 
ary is more than its main section, that 
it has a table of contents. Some do not 
y can discover the 
meaning of the I. H, 5, they have often 
Seen in church but never understood, 


stu- 


They have not had the satisfaction of 
looking up the meaning of their oe 
ata’s given name or discovering Fa 
which sign of the zodiac they ‘were en 
When they do turn to the rey ave 
tion for a word, some students me 
never thought of using the nial anit 
sensibly, of seeing how close og JE 
come to the page the word is z sii, 
timating its location between the nage, 
Then when they do get close to the oe 
how disheartening it is to see aan ii 
searching up and down each z A the 
stead of using the guide ced they 
tops of the pages. And if the ~ wef: 
find happens to be merely a cr other 
erence to the full entry under ar must 
spelling, how discouraged d wor 
feel, thinking the cross referenc The 
is all the dictionary has for sin ae 
fail to see that “Syn. See remem door 
not merely one synonym, but el 
to a roomful of them, with the aM 
of meaning sensitively clarified. 


* js 


Reading Entries 


Many students not only need ope 
ation about finding the entry they struc- 
in the dictionary; they also A find 
tion in reading the entry when meee : 
it. Just ask them to pronounce elling 
Most, working from the usual sp wi 
rather than the diacritical sagen 
give the pronunciation they E 
familiar with—(tõön). The differ 


rm- 


k Word Study, XXXI (December, 1955), 1-3, 


ollege Composition 


-190. 
and Comm unication, VI (December, 1955), 187 
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among (A), Ca), Cà), and Ca) have 
hot struck them. They do not recognize 
their own ignorance enough to consult 
habitually the key to diacritical marks, 
= they know there is one. Yet we can 
show them how, with litte ef- 
e on their part once they have the 
ang of it, to produce the sounds which 
the dictionary records. 
Pon they look for the meaning of 
deknitis , some students stop at the first 
Perka — as if that were the best one. 
niin Ai: make a false an alogy he 
the ord i oe of the definitions and 
hearths er o preference with which al- 
the reas spellings are listed. Whatever 
fie EDAR too many novices fail to scan 
wli, > definitions to select the one 
iare 2 oe context in which they 
often ior “ suribanniliae word. They 
either E ect to utilize the usage labels, 
hoes “i z a means of selecting the mean- 
the ah i the context or of determining 
ee en of the word in the 
Yet eat speaking they are planning. 
show Sae us but a few minutes to 
the Posie age the significance of 
the sore abels and to direct them to 
xplanatory table of abbreviations. 
ie = are going to help our students 
Thandie to use the dictionary, it is 
all i mental for us to insure that they 
ind Mi good college level dictionaries 
Stenta demonstrate, in classroom ref- 
the di es our Own dictionary, that umg 
tion a is a mark of discrimina- 
eae. af ignorance. But these funda- 
a ee are not enough. At some time 
sen 3 academie careers, students must 
Patent he simple skills essential to com- 
e x Use of the reference book which 
Pee ite them throughout their lives. 
et us face it, if our students have 
Not learned these skills in high school, 
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where they should, we must see that 
they learn them early in their freshman 
year at college. 


Dictionary Guides 


One way is to have the students 
study carefully the explanatory guide in 
the front part of the dictionary. Com- 
plete and succinct, the explanatory 
guides of the various college level dic- 
tionaries seem forbidding to many stu- 
dents because of these two qualities. 
Repeated reference, however, teaches 
the students the features of the main 
section of the dictionary and the me- 
chanics of its use. Students also need 
some exercise material with which they 
can practice application of the instruc- 
tions in the explanatory guides. 

Another way to teach dictionary 
skills is to utilize the study guides which 
dictionary publishers distribute free to 
instructors for classroom use. These 
study guides have full explanations and 
many exercises for students to use.® In 
using the guides, the instructor should 
be ready to help weaker students over 
parts that need fuller explanation and 
to develop more fully those dictionary 
skills which tend to be useful at the 
time but less emphasized at earlier levels 
of schooling. 

An added stumbling block exists for 
the instructor in the college which ac- 
cepts several college level dictionaries. 
With perhaps three different dictionar- 
ies being used in his class, he finds that 
instruction becomes disorderly. Repeat- 
ing similar instructions with slight vari- 
ations for each of the dictionaries, try- 
ing to hold in mind just what these 
variations are, checking answers for 
each of the three different sets of exer- 
cises—the resultant shambles can per- 


3. In addition to the regular study guide, the dictionary publisher i 
` 5 a y cic! s supply et 
al material on such other matters as vocabulary building and Gigesdlogicg. y instrucioni 
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haps discourage dictionary use more 
than promote it.* But even the instruc- 
tor who refuses to teach these funda- 
mental dictionary skills usually knows 
that most of his freshmen need them. 


Dictionary Tests 


Another procedure which often has 
merit is to administer a test over the 
dictionary after the students have done 
instructive exercises, Not only can the 
test be a means of rewarding students 
who have done their work well and of 
discouraging the student tempted to 
copy another’s exercises; it can also be 
used to identify those who need addi- 
tional dictionary work. Or the test may 
be administered to college freshmen be- 
fore instruction to determine which stu- 
dents have come to college with suffi- 
cient skill to be excused from basic in- 
struction, perhaps to be given special as- 
signments in reference books like the 
Oxford English Dictionary. A standard- 
ized test which has been on the market 

4. Just published by Rinehart 
Self-Teaching Dictionar 
once appropriate for th 
correct answers, no matter which of th 
5. The test accompanying the Uni 


; ve the 
e three major college level dictionaries. The exercises have t 
dictionaries is used. ‘de designed 
versity Self-Teaching Dictionary Gui H o 
gh school seniors, is used along Wis 
wers being the same no matter 


e three 


ge freshmen and superior hi 
dictionaries, the correct ans 
S. 
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for some years is the Cooperative pie 
tionary Test, published by eie paa 
tional Testing Service in epson 
New Jersey. Primarily aimed at pora 
and senior high schools, the test ier 
are answered by consulting not an r 
tual dictionary, but facsimile pages © 
the Webster's Students coop 
edited by G. & C. Merriam and pu ; 
lished by the American Book Company 

Whatever procedures are used to z 
struct students who need training i 
dictionary skills, it would be a PT 
most students were left with the o 
but no feeling for the dictionary. = BS 
a student can find his way ge il 
dictionary and interpret intel i ae 
the entry when he finds it, then he ie 
make the most significant pena 
all: that his dictionary is a a 
of etymologies, semantic Na alion 
spelling whimsies, and pronoun all as 
variants which can delight as W £ his 
inform him throughout the span © 
life. 


. iversitY 
iter’s inexpensive Univ a 
and Company, the writer's inexpenst tructions 4 
y Guide attempts to solve these problems by offering ins same 


use of d 
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Proper use of the dictionary presupposes the knowledge of a 

iacritical marks used to indicate pronunciation. How ee of 
teachers, not to mention pupils, know the names and meaning =e 
these marks? This little booklet of 29 class tested lessons wi eh 
you and your pupils straight on this much neglected phase of Eng 
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Teachers Must Diagnose 


BY WILLIAM D. SHELDON 
Syracuse University 


SOUND PROGRAM of read- 
ing instruction can only be 
— bee! 5 on the basis of an 
status s knowledge of the reading 
ee our children. It is therefore 
be Tre ry that each teacher of reading 
diken pared to administer a preliminary 
z ee of their children’s reading and 
Pin to present simple corrective 
‘ats es which will eliminate many 
Da and some major problems. 
M: ee (2), Betts (1), Durrell (3) 
a a, don (6) have presented teach- 
alas A pie and in some cases 
the als by which they can analyze 
ee of children. 
es describes the means by which 
of a. can assess the reading ability 
ae a through books. In four steps, 
Dolch a oral reading of new materials, 
mi ite hows the teacher how she can 
vegeta knowledge of children's word 
their on and analysis ability and 
tend comprehension of the material 
a . 
Bany long an advocate of the in- 
iad. reading inventory, has given 
bra a an excellent diagnostic ap- 
e to reading in his Handbook on 
in Reading. This handbook ac- 
gins a series of interesting books, 
ae from the second to the sixth 
ful a The material is particularly use- 
ae diagnosing older children and as- 
kad : the instructional independent 
rustration level of reading of each 
child tested. 
7 The Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif- 
ficulty is a rather simply devised instru- 
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ment. It presents several series of graded 
paragraphs by means of which teachers 
discover the reading level of their chil- 
dren. A vocabulary test gives teachers 
an understanding of the word recogni- 
tion and analysis status of their chil- 
dren. Other parts of the Durrell Analy- 
sis include a test of listening compre- 
hension and measures for determining 
the visual and auditory skills. 

It is important to note at this point 
that informal inventories will give 
teachers a first picture of the status of 
children. In the case of children with 
major disabilities further evidence con- 
cerning causative factors and their 
treatment might be obtained from read- 
ing clinics, psychiatrists, psychometrists 
and others skilled in analysis. However, 
the first step, that of establishing the 
level on which a child can be taught, 
can be taught through the proper use 
of the procedures suggested by Dolch, 
Betts and Durrell. 

A series of informal diagnostic read- 
ing tests has been incorporated in a 
series of recently published basal read- 
ers (6). These tests are designed for 
use by the teacher before children are 
taught reading on a certain level. For 
example before children use the 3-1 
reader they are given tests which meas- 
ure their oral and silent reading. These 
test materials are developed on the basis 
of concepts and vocabulary which the 
children should have mastered on the 
second grade level. 

During oral reading the teacher notes 
errors of omission, substitution, phras- 
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ing, punctuation and repetition. The 
errors made are studied as a basis for 
understanding the nature of the child's 
difficulties. 

Two aspects of reading comprehen- 
sion are measured: that of answering 
questions based on the materials and 
the recall of the story read, 

A combination of errors in word 
recognition and analysis and obvious 
difficulties in comprehension give 
teachers clues as to the level on which 
children are frustrated in reading and 
also on which level the child needs in- 
struction. The independent level can 
also be ascertained and this knowledge 
will help guide teachers and librarians 
in the proper selection of leisure and 
study type reading materials, 

It is important for teachers to possess 
an accurate record of the kinds of er- 
rors children have made so that correc- 
tive lessons can be taught during or in 
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addition to the regular reading lesson. 
There are excellent sources from which 
the teacher can obtain guidance in 
developing corrective teaching pro- 
cedures. General and some specific help 
can be obtained from Betts a>» Gray 
(4), and Harris (5). Interesting le 
sons, related to the elimination of m 
ous types of errors can be found in an 
manuals and activity books accompany 
ing some series of basal readers. i 

It has been said that one of the sie 
contributing factors to poor reading p 
been unrealistic instruction based scl 
inaccurate assessment of the reading 
status of children. It is the responsibility 
then of every teacher of reading sa pe 
come skilled in the accurate prelim n 
diagnosis of the reading status et 
children. She must also be equippe am 
correct the reading disabilities of h 
children. 
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The Development of 
Visual Perception in Children 


By M. D. VERNON 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Reading, England 


T SOMETIMES causes surprise that, 
although even little children obvi- 
as, enjoy looking at pictures, and 
et hee earn something from doing 50, 
aie pa pete fail to notice things which 
es on clear to us. By the age of three 
rectly ia od children can name cor- 
ple plea iar objects depicted in sim- 
formanc ings, as is shown by their per- 
intelli ie a the Terman-Merrill test of 
tures Me an But if they are shown pic- 
they may scenes and human activites, 
doing T ass grasp what the people are 
ago a Mi was found out many years 
Sinn - fred Binet (2). Children may 
ties ies altogether the main ac 
the lade a commenting delightedly on 
nothin e dog in the corner, which has 
may ie to do with the action. Now this 
interest Pr because they are more 
while re in things like the little dog, 
what th ey are relatively uninterested in 
has b he people are doing. But also it 
äge RRE found that children below the 
stand nine or ten are unable to under- 
infer Pa is happening; they cannot 
single e course of the actions from the 
lan ig view presented in the pic- 
dten E A. Miller (4) found that chil- 
cribe of eight or nine years could des- 
of th correctly only about 20 per cent 
whi n main items of a picture— those 
i ch gave the picture its real mean- 
i and the pictures were taken from 
e books they were actually using in 
school, 
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Now this is clearly of some import- 
ance in teaching children to read, be- 
cause commonly they are expected to be 
able to name both objects and actions 
shown in pictures, and hence to read 
the descriptive words attached to them. 
Thus one of the first things a teacher 
may have to do is to insure that the 
children can understand the pictures 
she shows them, and can give the names 
which belong to the people and activities 
in them, in order to match these with 
the printed words attached to the pic- 
tures. 

J£ a little child does not always notice 
the salient features of a picture, still 
Jess does he perceive clearly the essen- 
tial aspects of shapes which have no 
meaning like that of a picture. He may 
have some general impression of shape 
— whether a shape is rectangular, round 
or pointed—but he tends to see it as 
a whole rather than in detail. Thus 
L. W. Gellerman (3) found that chil- 
dren of two can discriminate between 
simple shapes such as a square, a circle 
and a triangle. But J. Piaget and B. 
Inhelder (7) showed that children 
could not copy such shapes correctly till 
they were four or five years old. And 
according to L. Wood and E. Shulman 
(8), these and slightly more complex 
shapes were not remembered correctly 
until nearly eight years of age. 

If four-year-old children are shown 
more complicated shapes—o u tline 
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figures containing a good deal of in- 
terior detail—they will copy these very 
inaccurately, as P. A. Osterreith (6) 
showed. When a little older, they will 
either copy the main outline and leave 
out the details; or they may get several 
of the details correct but dot them about 
anyhow on the page without apparent- 
ly perceiving how they are related to- 
gether. This depends upon whether the 
outline or the details are clearer and 
more obvious. Quite a long period may 
elapse before children perceive the 
whole shape and its details correctly, 
and see how these fit together. 

Now in printed words neither the 
total outline of the words nor the de- 
tails of the letters are at all clear or 
obvious; they do not have any simple 
form which immediately impresses it- 
self upon the child and can be easily 
remembered. To a little child, a word 
is just a jumble of lines with no sort 
of pattern or regularity about it. Thus 
in advocating the teaching of reading 
of whole words, it should be realized 
that the shapes of whole words are not 
at all easy for the child to perceive or 
discriminate, unless they have some- 
thing rather striking about them, like 
double letters Cee’), ora Y’ with its long 
tail. Many experimenters have shown 
how readily children confuse words of 
approximately the same length, unless 


they have some distinguishing mark of 
this kind. 


Stituent letters or Phonetic units; then 
other difficulties may appear. In the 
first place, to a child below a certain 
age, a word shape may not appear ana- 
lysable; it is seen as a complete whole. 
However, if it is printed in big letters, 
not too near together, he may then see 
that there are several shapes in the word 
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whole. But the shapes are very much 
alike. There is nothing very as 
about the appearance of any one i 
them, though he may notice that ee 
stick up above the line, and vere 
down below it. Even these are aoe 
to one another; it is difficult to see Sat 
difference and harder still to remembe 
it. 

i And here we come to another gen 
difficulty for the child: Shapes — 
are alike in form but face in pag oe 
directions look just the same to n 
when he is below a certain age. He ai 
even confuse a shape which is n ' 
side up with the same shape p w 
down. The reason for this is not hi 
seek. While he is an infant, a tt 
learns that an object remains the Et 
whatever its position in spac oe" 
turned upside down is still the mr 
doll. Naturally he thinks that ‘ Dail 
turned upside down is still the as it 
picture; and so it is, pee a child 
looks quite different. Thus the Mes 
can recognize pictures and P ae 
words when they are upside q that 
Again, L. Bender (1) egret side 
shapes which are tilted over o ai verti- 
are often copied by children in child 
cal or horizontal position; the Hard- 
notices the shape but not the tilt. ace 
est of all is the distinction ae left. 
ing to the right and facing to notice 
Even we might find it difficult to vith 
the difference between a poe with 
people facing to the right, and ih 
the same people facing 1o eeu 
child makes little distinction ht whic 
right and left; he has to be ot hand. 
is his right and which his Je is six 
Small wonder then that until ie any 
to seven years old he may not Petters 
difference between the reversed Pei 
‘b’ and ‘d’, ‘p’ and ‘q’; or even he sees 
verted letters ‘n’ and ‘u’. And if he 
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that they are different, he may not re- 
se which is which, because usually 
: ag ig is harder than perceiving. 
E G Ags been found, notably by 
iets on (5), that it is possible to 
to ann dren of about four years old 
Gam a the differences between 
a acing in opposite directions; 
i eee, sach training may be valuable 
a4 m when they begin learning to 
ge fee of course that comparatively 
Susan ers are completely reversible; 
But - several are very similar in shape. 
ony: same kind of difficulty often 
and it in the reading of whole words; 
eran oft persist longer than does the 
tiay s , letters. To the child a word 
ni me much the same with the let- 
onion ags up, or even completely 
the am ua order. The letter shapes are 
aiee why should it matter what 
helder > are in? J. Piaget and B. In- 
I sabe 4 9 found that children of five 
of had little notion of order, even 
to ae in a row. If they were asked 
they is order of beads on a string, 
and ee a pick up one bead at a time 
on the atch each one in turn to those 
the ag They could not remember 
Many er in matching with their beads. 
chil de people who have experimented on 

ren’s reading have found that they 


confuse words with other words con- 
taining the same letters in a different 
order, or even with the letters in re- 
versed order—such as ‘no’ and ‘on’, 
‘was’ and ‘saw’. Of course such confu- 
sion is unlikely to occur with words 
read in context; but it may be trouble- 
some in the reading of phonetic units. 
It may appear at first sight that 
these inaccuracies in perception would 
constitute a considerable handicap to 
the child learning to read; and probably 
they do make reading more difficult. 
But in point of fact, most of them seem 
to die out naturally as the child matures, 
and to become relatively unimportant 
at about seven years of age. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they may persist in 
children who have unusual difficulty 
in learning to read. Even when these 
children see and read letters fairly cor- 
rectly, they seem to lack the ability to 
analyse out words into their constituent 
letters or phonetic units; or to remem- 
ber the correct order of letters in the 
word. But it is doubtful if this is a pure- 
ly perceptual defect. It seems more 
likely that there is some obscure defici- 
ency in the backward reader’s powers 
of reasoning about words and letters. 
This deficiency is difficult to under- 
stand, and as yet we do not know what 


causes it. 
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Reading Guidance Programs 
A School-Wide Responsibility 


By FLORENCE D. CLEARY 
Wayne State University 


HE PROBLEM confronting school 
T staffs in developing effective 
reading guidance programs for 
children and youth is succinctly stated 
by Gilbert Highet in these words: “But 
it is useless simply to tell youngsters to 
read A Book. It is like telling them to 
8&0 away and live for A Year.” (3) 
How are teachers to provide more 
useful, realistic, effective, and reward- 
ing reading experiences for their pupils. 
Taking into account the vast outpouring 
of printed information and the need for 
people to understand and to share mean- 
ings with others, how are skill and in- 
terest in reading to be promoted for 
ever-increasing numbers of children and 
youth? How are pupils to acquire real 
skill in reading; the skill to select, or- 
ganize, interpret and utilize information 
in the process of thinking? How 
they be taught to take facts, to man 
late them and apply them to new situa- 
tions, to “turn the white light of reason” 
on personal, civic and social problems, 
How may teachers guide the reading of 
their pupils so that books become a 
means of extending experience, of gain- 
ing insight into human behavior, a 
testing ground for clarifying values and 
beliefs, for insuring life-long learning 
and fulfillment? What skills need to be 
developed, what guidance provided? 
These questions yield no easy solu- 
tions. Even the task of identifying all 
the aspects of the problem is a compli- 
cated one. To teachers and administra- 


can 
ipu- 


tors who believe that eT 
desirable and possible, two tenta 
solutions are proposed. i gis 

C1) Appropriate, attractive aoe) 
ied reading and learning materia sie 
be selected, organized, made eas on 
cessible, and utilized by inventive 
skillful teachers and librarians. ading 

(2) Improved school-wide eed i 
programs, grades 1 through men _— 
be planned and directed oT tt i 
tinuous growth of skill and in 
reading. c far 

The first aspect of the problem wes 
easier of achievement than is ga are 
although not less important. E They 
inter-related and inter-dependent. 
may be examined one by one. 

No other factor, save ee 
teacher, influences more once 
learning experiences pane cite 
than do the materials of ins tanning 
The most careful pupil-teacher p handi- 
fails, the most skillful teacher aot at’ 
capped if learning materials seid 
tractive, appropriate and a che 0 
And the ever-increasing Siig oe 
materials that daily come fro makes 
presses and production caren com- 
the task of selection increasingly 
plicated. : a aot suffice 

Appropriate materials wi d. The ix 
unless they are skillfully used. w chil- 
creased understanding about ho A 
dren learn has focussed og arians 
need for teachers and school i : win 
alike to possess a high degree 0 


f the 
y the 
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the selection and utilization of instruc- 
tional materials. The evidence is steadi- 
ly accumulating to indicate that individ- 
ual differences in ability to learn are 
not merely differences in rate of learn- 
ing but in ability to learn various skills, 
and to learn in different situations and 
from diverse materials. Hence the work 
book, the single textbook, and the sup- 
plementary reader will not suffice. 
Varied and diverse media of communi- 
cation must be used to provide for in- 
dividual differences, if learning is to be 
effected, 
i The school administrator's responsi- 
ility is clearcut. He must be concerned 
in the school library is staffed, 
E and organized so that all in- 
3 ional materials, more and better 
k films, recordings, maps, globes, 
i ures, magazines, are readily avail- 
ea r the use of teachers and pupils 
a Such an undertaking implies the 
the nson of school library facilities and 
i services of librarians who are learn- 
No baie experts as well as teach- 
eee children. But he should not ex- 
ie ea ne school librarian to assume all 
ce sponsibility, He may hope that all 
is teachers are acquainted with the 
rs and tools of book selection; the in- 
xes, bibliographies, and other sources 
of teading and instructional materials 
ed are equipped to aid the librarian 
the nis task. With due consideration of 
Siete children who make up the 
ahd o. population, their abilities, values, 
z= aeva fieis teachers and librarians 
Y cooperatively choose appropriate 
p nig materials for use in classrooms 
n school and for reading at home. 
T This is a relatively easy first step. 
he effective use of these materials, 
AOwever, in the development of an ade- 
{uate reading program demands a high 
degree of skill on the part of teachers 
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and librarians and the educational 
guidance and support of the principal. 
In many schools cooperative planning is 
going forward. Teachers and librarians 
are taking into account the many fac- 
tors that influence the reading of chil- 
dren; intelligence, sex, age, interests, 
mass media of communication, the fam- 
ily and community culture and are 
planning reading programs that are use- 
ful and meaningful to children and 
youth. But the task is complicated. 
Reading is a means and an end in edu- 
cation. Children read for many pur- 
poses and a complex of skills are re- 
quired. 

What are the basic problems con- 
fronting a school staff who are con- 
cerned about the reading skills and in- 
terests of young people and are attempt- 
ing to develop effective reading guid- 
ance programs? One can hardly be com- 
placent if he agrees that the final test 
of the effectiveness of reading guidance 
is the reading behavior of the adults 
who are the products of such programs. 
The findings of research are somewhat 
disquieting. 

While it is true that surveys of adult 
reading habits give contradictory reac- 
tions regarding the amount and quality 
of reading done by the average Ameri- 
can, a number of carefully documented 
studies provide evidence to show that 
nearly two-thirds of the adult popula- 
tion may be considered as non-readers 
of books; that 75 per cent of the books 
published are read by 5 per cent of the 
people; that public library card holders 
comprise only 25 per cent of the adult 
population; that pulp magazines and 
newspapers are the major source of 
reading material; (1) and that the gen- 
eral effect of the reading done by many 
een ~ aptly described by Edgar Dale 

y i 3 . 
when he reports that while reading, like 
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television, may help to mature people, 
it may also arrest them at infantile 
levels of development. (2) Russell 
States that 13.5 per cent of adults over 
twenty-five years of age are function- 
ally illiterate since their reading ability 
is below fourth-grade level. (4) 

The surveys of reader interest among 
school children provide similar re- 
actions. Studies of leisure-reading in- 
terest show that a marked decline in 
interest starts in the middle grades, and 
progresses throughout the high school 
grades. A study of leisure reading in- 
terests by Sheldon and Cutts reveals that 
about “half of the above-average and 
superior readers have reading as an out- 
of-school interest or hobby, about one- 
fourth of the average and only one-tenth 
of the below-average readers seemed to 
be interested in reading at home. G5) 
Findings regarding reading retardation 
and the functional illiteracy of many 
high school students are too well known 
to be recounted. While it is true that 
many pupils acquire high interest and 
efficiency in reading, far too many young 
people who make up typical school pop- 
ulations become increasingly uninter- 
ested and hostile as, grade by grade, they 
are forced to pursue more and more un- 
intelligible materials. 

Taking into account that books may 
provide the skillful reader a complete 
record of man’s best thinking, may be 
instruments for the charging of the 
mind and spirit, are there not better 
Ways of organizing guidance programs 
so that reading becomes more useful 
and meaningful to children and youth? 

It seems fair to assume that the initial 
Step in developing a program to promote 
lasting interest and skill in reading is 
taken when the entire school staff has 
opportunity to evaluate without defen- 
siveness their own Current reading pro- 


grams, and to clarify their own values 
and beliefs about the place and eye 
tance of reading in the schools. The jo 
calls for staff members who believe that 
every teacher is a reading teacher and 
who have the skill to work co-operative- 
ly on the undertaking. It requires za 
sources, facilities, schedules and a | 
of working. It demands some ee 
agreements on objectives, the sae 
of procedures, the continuous evalua 
of results. i 
f number of assumptions and a 
al suggestions are briefly stated. ne 
suggest a theoretical base which wee 
staffs might use to evaluate present r va 
ing guidance programs and to plan 
improvement. ‘ 
an Books and reading are Ar 
meeting ground, a promising a w 
teaching understandings and values, He 
the development of the ere he 
preciations, and beliefs required r g 
individual in Uealing with his own P 


vel 
lems and in relating himself effective A 


with others. Reading, however, is um 
plicated skill, and the degree to ail dee 
high potential is attained by P ig v 
pends on the teacher's pad his 
of the specific values in books; abil- 
understandings of the a ae 
ities, problems, concerns, oe pas 
of his pupils; and on his at and to 
couraging young people £0) aea relate 
generalize from their reading, to d val 
and apply the understandings siation® 
ues in many situations and associ — 
(2) There should be no Se at 

that boys and girls in the mid da 

upper grades have learned to rea aig 
hence have no further need for REA f 
guidance in the content ee t dis- 
ing the words is a basic skill, latig 
covering what the words mean, eE a 
ideas, utilizing and applying the More- 
edge gained is skill in reading. 
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on there are a number of intermediate 
ann as skimming, outlining, note- 
the a that are essential in 
ee ee and utilization of knowl- 
They iese are not acquired by chance. 
y must be taught. 

a In the intermediate and high 
E oe provision needs to be 
ore or the deliberate teaching of the 
skills camp aie reading and learning 
derstan E tor knowledge aid un” 
ing E emia skill in the select- 
ibd i evaluating, interpreting 
it sent jang of facts and information. 
oi ih ves a variety of skills depending 

io individual's purpose in reading. 
ie devised program can be 
aen a by grade, yet some devel- 
$ A oe oi should be followed within 
pil dev S program to insure that the pu- 

UN ops these skills when they are 

al and useful. 

tee The idea that the child will 
will a read by reading and that he 
ae nr interest in books if they 
aneptabl accessible to him is no longer 

ten e. School administrators, | li- 
their ms and teachers must continue 
io rts to provide reading materials 
their eet the needs and interests of 
other pupils. Exposure to books and 
Ehei non-directive reading guidance 
Aan are sufficient motivations for 
faba of children. For still larger 
aliss ers, free reading periods in the 
lege or library, when little guid- 
ra fun given, produce neither interest 
Divid . Librarians and teachers must 
ah e real learning situations, taking 
_.- such viewpoints about 
lise ing as readiness, relatedness, and 

ulness of learning experiences. 

_ C5) Skill and interest must be con- 
Sidered interdependent factors in the 
development of reading tastes and 
habits, The skillful reader tends to de- 


velop and maintain high interest in 
reading. In turn, high interest motivates 
the development of greater skill. In 
planning reading programs teachers and 
librarians tend to consider these two 
factors as mutually exclusive. They 
make a sharp distinction between free, 
voluntary, or recreational reading, and 
the required or reference reading. The 
attendant result of compartmentalizing 
reading, of labeling and categorizing 
reading activities is that pupils some- 
times gain the impression that free or 
recreational reading is interesting, while 
reading for information is dull and dif- 
ficult. 

(6) Knowledge of the reader and the 
factors that influence his reading tends 
to make the teacher or librarian less 
haphazard in his selection of reading 
materials, more skillful in planning 
learning activities. The measure of his 
success will be in direct proportion to 
the rapport that exists between him and 
the pupil and the skill he exhibits in 
using books not only as sources of in- 
formation but as a rich ground for 
teaching understandings and values, for 
aiding youth with their developmental 
tasks, their problems and concerns, for 
helping them to understand their own 
behavior and the behavior of others. 

One of the most important by-prod- 
ucts of this approach to reading guid- 
ance is increased interest in and love 
of books. When a child meets in the 
pages of a book a person grappling with 
the same problems and tasks as his own, 
the chances are that the book will hold 
tremendous interest for him. 

Instead of starting with the books 
adults think children should read, 
teachers and librarians should start with 
3 n of children, and on the basis 
Ta 

p adequate guidance 
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which at the secondary level often needs 
to be directed toward the modification 
of behavior—toward the re-education of 
the child. 

C7) As a result of the increasing de- 
mands of the curriculum, school 
libraries have changed from highly sel- 
ected book collections to materials cen- 
ters where all media of communication 
are organized, maintained, and circu- 
lated for use in the school. In addition, 
the modern school library houses pro- 
fessional books, resource units, and cur- 
riculum guides. Thus it becomes in a 
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